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CHAP.  LVL 


.  Commencement  of  the  civil  rvar^^^tate  of  parttes*-^Battle 
of  Edgehill — Negotiation  at  Oxford — Victories  of  the 
royalists  in  the  west — Battle  of  Stratton — Of  Lansdown 
— Of  Roundway  down — Death  of  Hambden^-^Bristol 
taken — Siege  of  Gloucester — ^Battle  of  Newbury-^^Ac- 
tions  in  the  north  of  England — Solemn  league  and 
covenant — Arming  of  the  ScotS'-^State  of  Ireland* 

WHEN  two  names,  so  sacred  in  the  English    CHAP. 
constitution  as  those  of  King  and   Parliament,  were      ^^^' 
placed  in  opposition;  no  wonder  the  people  were  divided      jg^g 
in  their  choice,  and  were  agitated  with  the  most  violent  Com- 
animosities  and  tactions*  mentof 

The  nobility,  and  more  considerable  gentry,  dreading  ^^  ^^ 
a  total  confusion  of  rank  from  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
enlisted  themselves   in   defence    of  the    monarch,    from 
whom  they  received,  and  to  whom  they  communicated, 
their  luatre.     Animated  with  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  derived  state  9f 
from  their  ancestors,  they  adhered  to  the  ancient  princi-  P*rti«»- 
pies  of  the  constitution,  and  valued  themselves  on  exert- 
ing the  maxims,  as  well  as  inheriting  the  possessions,  of 
the  old  English  families.     And  while  they  passed  theif  ^ 
time  mostly  at  their  country  seats,  they  were  surpris^ed  to 
liear  of  opinions  prevailing,  with  which  they  had  ever 
been  unacquainted,  and  which  implied  not  a  limitation, 
but  an  abolition  almost  total,  of  monarchical  authority.  **  - 

The  city  of  London,  on  the  other  hand;  and  most  of 
he  great  corporations,    took    part  with  the  parliament, 
And  adopted  with  zeal  those  democratical  principles  on     \ 
which   the  pretensions  of  that  assembly  were  founded. 
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CHAP.  The  government  of  cities,  which  even  under  absolute 
^^^y^^^^.  monarchies  is  commonly  republican,  inclined  them  to  this 
1642.  party :  The  small  hereditary  influence,  which  can  be  retained 
over  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  towns ;  the  natural  in^ 
dependence  of  citizens ;  and  the  force  of  popular  currents 
over  those  more  numerous  associations  of  mankind ;  all 
these  causes  gave,  there,  authority  to  the  new  principles 
propagated  throughout  the  natipn.  Many  families  too, 
which  had  lately  been  enriched  by  commerce,  saw  with 
indignation,  that,  notwithstanding  their  opulence,  they 
could  not  raise  themselves  to  a  level  with  the  ancient 
gentry:  They  therefore  adhered  to  a  power,  by  whose 
success  they  hoped  to  acquire  rank  and  consideration. 
And  the  new  splendour  and  glory  of  the  Dutch  com- 
monwealth, where  liberty  so  happily  supported  industry, 
made  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation  desire  to  see  a 
like  form  of  government  established  in  England. 

The  genius  of  the  two  religions,  so  closely  at  this 
time  interwoven  with  politics,  corresponded  exactly  to 
these  divisions.  The  presbyterian  religion  was  new, 
republican,  and  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  populace: 
The  other  had  an  air  of  greater  show  and  ornament,  was 
established  on  ancient  authority,  and  bore  an  afiinity  to 
the  kingly  and  aristocratical  parts  of  the  constitution. 
The  devotees  of  presbytery  became  of  course  zealous 
partisans  of  the. parliament:  The  friends  of  the  episcopal 
church  valued  themselves  on  defending  the  rights  of 
monarchy. 

Some  men  also  there  were  of  liberal  education,  who, 
being  either  careless  or  ignorant  of  those  disputes  bandied 
about  by  the  clergy  on  both  sides,  aspired  to  nothing  but 
an  easy  enjoyment  of  life,  amidst  the  jovial  entertainment 
and  social  intercourse  of  their  companions.  All  these 
flocked  to  the  king's  standard,  where  they  breathed  a 
•  *  freer  air,  and  were  exempted  from  that  rigid  preciscness 

and    melancholy    austerity,    which    reigned^  among   the 
m,       parliamentary  party. 

Never  was  a  quarrel  more  unequal  than  seemed  at 
first  that  between  the  contending  parties :    Almost  everj' 
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advantage  lay  against  the  royal  cause.  The  king's  revet]iue    chap. 
had  been  seized,  from  the  beginning,  by  the  parliament,  ^^^^5^-L 
who  issued  oiit  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  small  sums  for      154^. 
his  present  subsistence ;  and  as  soon   as  he  withdrew  to 
York,  they  totally  stopped  all  payments*    London  and  all 
the  seaports,  except  Newcastle,  being  in  their  hands,  the 
eustoms  yielded  them  a  certain  and  considerable  supply 
of  money ;  and  all  contributions,  loans,  and  impositions, 
were  more  easily  raised  from  the  cities  which  possessed 
the  ready  i|ioney,and  where  men  lived  under  their  inspec- 
tion, than  they  could  bq  levied  by  the  king  in  those  open 
countries,  which  after  spme  fiipe  declared  for  him* 

The  seamen  naturally  followed  the  disposition  of  the 
seaports  to  which  they  belonged :  Arid  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland, Iprd  admiral,  having  embraced  the  party  of 
the  parliament,  had  appointed,  at  their  desire,  the  earl  of 
Warwic  to  be  his  lieutenant,  who  at  once  established  his 
authority  in  the  fleet,  and  H^pt  th^  entire  dominion  of  the 
-sea  in  the  hands  of  that  assembly, 

ALi^,the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  were 
from  the  first  seized  by  the  parliament ;  and  their  fleet 
intercepted  the  greater  part  of  those  which  were  sent  by 
the  queen  from  Holland.  The  king  was  obliged,  in  order 
to  arm  his  followers,  to  borrow  the  weapons  of  the  train- 
bands, under  promise  of  restoring  them  as  soon  as  peace 
should  be  settled  in  the  kingdom. 

The  veneration  for  parliaments  was  at  this  time  ex- 
treme throughout  the  nation.^  The  custom  of  reviling 
those  assemblies  for  corruption,  as  it  had  no  pretence,  so 
was  it  unknown,  during  all  former  ages.  Few  or  no 
ipstances  of  tlieir  ehcroaching  ambition  ox  selfish  claims  * 

had  hitherto  been  observed.  Men  considered  the  houfee 
of  commons  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  whose  interest  was  the  same  with  that  of 
the  public,  who  were  the  eternal  guardians  of  law  and  ,  . 
liberty,  and  whom  no  motive,  but  the  necessary  defence 
of  the  people,  could  ever  engage  in  an  opposition  to  the 
crown.  The  torrent,  therefore,  of  general  affection  ran 
to  the  parliament.    What  is  the  great  advantage  of  popu-  ^ 
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CHAp.  larity,  the  privilege  of  aiSxtng  epithets,  fel  of  course  tQ 
*"^'  that  party.  The  king's  adherents  were  the  Wicked  and 
1642.  ^^  Malignant:  Their  adversaries  were  the  Godly  and 
Well  affected^  And  as  the  force  of  the  cities  was  more 
united  than  that  of  the  country,  and  at  once  gave  shelter 
and  protection  to  the  parliamentary  party,  who  could 
easily  suppress  the  royalists  in  their  neighbourhood,  almost 
the  whole  kingdom,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
seemed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament.^ 

What  alone  gave  the  king  some  compensation  for  all 
the  advantages  possessed  by  his'  adversaries,  was  the 
na^ture  and  qualities  of  his  adherents.  More  bravery 
^nd  activity  were  hoped  for,  from  the  generous  spirit  of 
the  nobles  and  gentry,  than  from  the  base  disposition  of 
the  multitude.  And  as  the  men  of  estates,  at  their  onm 
expense,  levied  and  armed  their  tenants,  besides  an  attach- 
'  ment  to  their  masters,  greater  force  and  courage  were  to 
be  expected,  in  these  rustic  troops,  than  in  the  vitious  and 
enervated  populace  of  cities*    - 

The  neighbouring  states  of  Europe,  being  engaged  in 
violent  wars,  little  interested  themselves  in  these  civil 
commotions ;  and  this  island  enjoyed  the  singular  advan- 
tage (for  such  it  surely  was)  of  fighting  out  its  own  quarrels 
.  without  the  interposition  of  foreigners.  France,  from 
policy,  had  fomented  the  first  disorders  in  Scotland ;  had 
sent  over  arms  to  the  Irish  rebels ;  and  continued  to  give 
countenance  to  the  English  parliament:  Spain,  from 
bigotry,  furnished  the  Irish  with  some  supplies  of  money 
and  arms.  The  prince  of  Orange,  closely  allied  to  the 
crown,  encouraged  English  officers,  who  served  in  the 
^  Low  Countries,  to  enlist  in  the  king's  army :  The  Scottish 

•  ofiicers,  who  had  been  formed  in  Germany,  and  in  the  late 
commotions,  chiefly  took  part  with  the  parliament. 

The  contempt  entertained  by  the  parliament  for  the 

•»         king's  party  was  so  great,  that  it  was  the  chief  cause  of 

pushing  matters   to  such  extremities  against  him;    and 

^.     many  believed  that  he  never  would  attempt  resistance, 

but  must  soon  yield  to  the  pretensions,  however  enormous, 

pf  the  two  houses.     Even  after  his  standard  was  erected, 

« 
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men  could  nit  be  brought  to  apprehend  the  dagger  of  a  CHAP, 
civil  war;  nor  was  it  imagined  that  he  would  have  the  ^^!Ll, 
imprudence  to  enrage*  his  implacable  enemies,  and  render  ^^^y^ 
his  own  condition  more  desperate,  by  opposing  a  force 
wHich  was  so  much  superior*  The  low  condition  in 
which  he  appeared  at  Nottingham  confirmed  all  these 
hopes.  His  artillery,  though  far  from  numerous,  had 
been  left  at  York,  for  want  of  horses  to*  transport  it. 
Besides  the  tiKtined  bands  of  the  county  raised  by  sir  John 
Digby,  the  sheriff,  he  had  Tiot  gotten  together  above  three 
hundred  infantry.  His  cavalry,  in  which  consisted  his 
chief  strength,  exceeded  not  eight  hundred,  and  were 
very  ill  provided  with  arms^  The, forces  of  the  parlia- 
ment lay  at  Nisrthampton,  within  a  few  days'  march  of 
him;  and  consisted  of  above  six  thousand  men  ^^U 
armed  and  well  appointed.  Had  these  troops  advanced 
upon  him,  they  must  soon  have  dissipated  the  small  force 
which  he  had  assembled.  By  pursuing  him  in  his  retreat, 
they  had  so  discredited  his  cause,  and  discouraged  his 
adherents,  as  to  have  for  ever  prevented  his  collecting  an 
army  able  to  make  head  against  them.  But  the  earl  of 
Essex,  the  parliamentary  general,  had  not  yet  received 
any  orders  from  his  masters.*  What  rendered  them  so 
backward,  after  such  precipitate  steps  as  they  had  formerly 
taken,  is  not  easily  explained.  It  is  probable,  that  in  the 
extreme  distress  of  his  party  consisted  the  present  safety 
of  the  king.  The  parliament  hoped,  that  the  royalists, 
sensible  of  their  feeble  condition,  and  convinced  of  their 
slender  resources,  would  disperse  of  themselves,  and  leave 
tiieir  adversaries  a  victory,  so  much  the  more  complete 
and  secure,  as  it  would  be  gained  without  the  appearance 
of  force,  and  without  bloodshed.  Perhaps  too,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  make  the  concluding  step,  and  offer 
barefaced  violence  to  their  sovereign,  their  scruples  and 
apprehensions,  though  not  sufficient  to  overcome  their  '  ^ 
resolutions,  were  able  to  retard  the  execution  of  them.^ 

Sir  Jacob  Astlet,  whom  the  king  had  appointed 
major  general  of  his  intended  army,  told  him,  that  he  . 
could  not  give  him  assurance  but  he  might  be  taken  out 


^  QATeodon^  vol.  ill.  p.  1,  2  f  Clarendon,  vol.  iii,  p.  ^. 
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CHAP,  of  his  bed,  if  the  rebels  should  make  a  bridk  atteoipt  tb 
^.^,/^that  purpose.  All  the  king's  attendants  were  bill  of 
1,542  well  grounded  apprehensions*  Some  of  the  lords  having 
desired  that  a  message  might  ht  sent  to  the  parliament 
with  overtures  to  a  treaty,  Charles,  who  well  kneiiT  that 
an  accommodation,  in  his  present  condition,  meant  nothing 
but  a  total  submission,  hastily  broke  dp  the  council,  lest 
this  proposal  should  be  farther  insisted  on.  But  next 
day,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  whom  no  one. could  su^ect 
of  base  or  timid  sentiments,  having  offered  the  same 
advice  in  council,  it  was  hearkened  to  with  more  coolness 
and  ddiberation.  He  urged,  that  though  such  a  step 
would  probably  increase  the  insolence  of  the  parliament, 
this  w.as  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  th^t  such  dispo- 
sitions must  necessarily  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  royal 
cause :  That  if  they  refused  to  treat,  which  was  more 
probable,  the  very  sound  of  peace  was  so  popular,  that 
nothing  could  more  dbgust  the  nation  than  such  haughty 
severity :  That  if  they  admitted  of  a  treaty,  their  proposals, 
considering  their  present  situation,  would  be  so  exorbitant, 
as  to  open  the  eyes  of  their  most  partial  adherents,  and 
turn  the  general  favour  to  the  king's  party :  And  that,  at 
worst,  time  might  be  gained  by  this  expedient,  and  a 
delay  of  the  imminent  danger  with  which  the  king  was  at 
preset  threatened.* 

Charles,  on  assembling  the  council,  had  declared 
against  all  advances  towards '«n  accommodation;  and  had 
said,  that,  having  now  nothing  left  him  but  his  honQor^ 
this  last  possession  he  was  resolved  steadily  to  pneserve;, 
and  rather  to  perish  than  yield  any  farther  to  the  preten- 
sions of  his  en^nies.^  But,  by  the  unanimous  desire  of 
the  counsellors,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  enikbrace  South- 
ampton's advice.  That  nobleman,  therefore,  with  sir  John 
Colepeper,  and  sir  William  Uvedale,  was  despatched  to 
London,  with  o&rs  of  a  treatv*^  The  manner  in  irhich 
they  were  received  gave  little  hopes  of  success.  South- 
ampton was  not  allowed  by  the  peers  to  take  his  seati 
but  was  ordered  to  deliver  his  message  to  the  usher,  and 
immediately  to  depart  the  city :    The  commons  showed 

z  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  7.  a  Clarendon,  vol.  ill.  p.  7. 
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little  better  disposition  towards  Colepeper  and  Uvedale.^  eHAP. 
Both  houses  replied,  that  they  coald  admit  of  no  treaty  ^-p,^ 
with  the  king,  till  he  took  down  his  standard;  and  recalled  1Q43, 
his  proclamations,  in  which  the  pariiament  supposed  them- 
selves to  be  declared  traitors.  The  kind,  by  a  second 
message,  denied  any  such  intention  against  the  two  houses ; 
but  offered  to  recal  these  proclamations,  provided  the 
parliament  agreed  to  recal  theirs,  in  which  his  adherents 
were  declared  traitors.  They  desired  him,  in  return,  to 
dismiss  his  forces,  to  reside  with  his  parliament,  and 
to  give  up  delinquents  to  their  justice;  that  is,  abandon 
himself  and  his  friends  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.^ 
Both  parties  flattered  themselves,  that,  by  these  messages 
and  replies,  they  had  gained  die  ends  which  they  pro- 
posed.* The  king  believed  that  the  people  were  m^ide 
sufficiently  sensible  of  the  parliament's  insolence  and  aver-  r  ' 

sion  to  peace:  The  parliament  intended,  by  this  vigour 
in  their  resolutions,  to  support  the  vigour  of  their  military 
operations. 

The  courage  of  the  parliament  was  increased,  besides 
their  great  superiority  of  force,  by  two  recent  events, 
which  had  happened  in  their  favour.  Goring  was  governor 
ef  Portsmouth,  the  best  fortified  town  in  the  kingdom, 
and,  by  its  situation,  of  great  importance.  This  man 
seemed  to  have  rendered  himself  an  implacable  enemy  to 
die  king,  by  betraying,  probably  magnifying,  the  secret 
eabals  of  the  army ;  and  the  parliament  thought  that  his 
fidelity  to  them  might,  on  that  account,  be  entirely  de« 
pendcd  on.  But  the  same  levity  of  mind  still  attended 
him,  and  the  same  disregard  to  engagements  and  profes- 
sions. He  took  underhand  his  measures  with  the  courts 
and  declared  against  the  parliament*  But^  though  he 
had  been  sufficiendy  supplied  with  money,  and  long  before 
knew  his  danger,  so  small  was  his  foresight,  that  he  had 
left  the  place  entirely  destitute  of  provisions,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  parliamentary 
forces*^ 


c  Clftrendon,  vol.  Ul  p.  10.        d  Rushwonb,  vol.  r.  p.  7Sf6.    Buodalei  p.  KM. 
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CHAP.  The  marquis  of  Hertford  was  a  nobleman  of  die 

^^^      greatest  quality  and  character  in  the  kingdom,  and,  equally 


1642.  ^^^^  ^^^  king*  descended,  by  a  female,  fitom  Henry  VII. 
During  the  reign  of  James,  he  had  attempted,  widiout 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  tbat  monarch,  to  marry 
Arabella  Stuart,  a  lady  neaiiy  related  to  the  croWn ;  and, 
upon  discovery  of  his  intentions,  had  been  obliged,  for 
some  time,  to  fly  the  kingdom.  Ever  after,  he  was  looked 
on  with  an  evil  eye  at  court,  from  which,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, he  withdrew;  and  living <iti  an  independent  manner, 
he  addicted  himself  entirely  to  literary  occupations  and 
amusements.  In  proportion  as  the  king  declined  in 
popularity,  Hertford's  charaicter  flourished  with  the  peo- 
ple; and  when  this  parliament  assembled,  no  nobleman 
possessed  more  general  favour  and  authority.     By  his 

^  sagacity,  he  soon  perceived,  that  the  commons,  not  con- 

tent with  correcting  the  abuses  of  government,  were  car- 
ried, by  the  natural  current  of  power  and  po^^ularity,  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  were  committing  violations,  no 
less. dangerous  than  the  former,  upon  the  English  consti- 
tution. Immediately  he  devoted  himself  to  the  support 
of  the  king's  falling  authority,  and  was  prevailed  with  to 
be  governor  to  the  young  prince,  and  reside  at  court,  to 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  he  gave,  by  his  presence,  a 
new  lustre  and  authority.  So  high  was  his  character  for 
mildness  and  humanity,  that  he  still  preserved,  by  means 
of  these  popular  virtues,  the  public  favour;  and  every 
one  was  sensible  of  the  true  motive  of  his  change.  Not- 
withstanding his  habits  of  ease  and  study,  he  now  exerted 
himself  in  raising  an  drmy  for  the  king;  and  being  named 
general  of  the  western  counties,  where  his  interest  chiefly 
lay,  he  began  to  assemble  forces  in  Somersetshire.  By 
the  assistance  of  lord  Seymour,  lord  Paulet,  John  Digby, 
son  of  the  earl  of- Bristol,  sir  Francis  Hawley,  and  others, 
he  had  draMm  together  some  appearance  of  an  array ; 
,  when  the  parliament,  apprehensive  of  the  danger,  sent  the 
earl  of  Bedford  with  a  considerable  force  against  him. 
On  his  approach,  Hertford  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
Sherborne  castle;  and,  finding  that  place  untenable,  he 
himself  parsed  over  into  Wales,  leaving  sir  Ralph  Hopton, 

•^  sir  John  Berkeley,  Digby,  and  other  officers,  with  their 
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litfxrse^   consistiDg  of  about  a  hundred  wd  twenty^  to    CHAP, 
march  into  Comwal,  in  hopes  of  finding  that  county  better  ^^.rv^l^ 
prepared  for  their  reception*^  i^^ 

All  the  dispersed  bodies  of  the  parliamentary  army 
were  now  ordered  to  march  to  Northampton;  and  the 
earl  of  Essex,  who  had  joined  them,  found  the  whole 
amount  to  ISfiOO  men.^  The  king,  though  his  camp 
had  been  gradually  rdnforced  from  all  quarters,  was 
sensible  diat  he  had  no  army  which  could  cope  with  so 
formidable  a  force;  asi4  he  thought  it. prudent,  by  slow 
marches,  to  retire  to  Derby,  thence  to  S^ewsbury,  in 
order  to  countenance  the  levies  which  his  friends  were 
n^aking  in  those  parts.  At  Wellington,  a  day's  march  from 
Shrewsbury,  he  m^de  a  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces,,  and 
caused  his  military  orders  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  every 
regiment.    That  he  might  bind  himself  by  reciprocal  ties,  " 

he  solemnly  made  the  following  declaration  before  his 
whole  army: 

^^  I  DO  promise,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
^^  and  as  I  hope  for  his  blessing  and  protection,  that  I 
^^  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  defend  and  maintaia 
the  true  reformed  protectant  religion,  established  in  the 
church  of  England,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  the 
*'  same  will  live  and  die. 

^  I  D£siR£  that  the  laws  may  ever  be  the  measure  pf 
*'  my  government,  and  that  the  liberty  and  property  of 
^^  the  subject  may  be  preserved  by  them  with  the  same 
*'  care  as  my  own  just  rights.  And  if  it  please  God,  by 
^^  his  blessing  on  this  army,  raised  foir  my  necessary 
^^  defence,  to  preserve  ,me  from  the  present  rebellion,  I  do 
'^  solemnly  and  faithfully  promise,  in  l^e  sight  of  God,  to 
^^  maintain  the  just  privileges  and  Creedom  of  parliament, 
'^^  and  to  govern,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  by  the 
'^  known  statutes  and  customs  of  the  kingdom,  and  parti- 
"  cularly  to  observe  inviolably  the  laws  to  which  I  have 
'^*  given  my  consent  this  parliament.  Meanwhile,  if  this 
*^  emergence,  and  the  great  necessity  to  which  I  am 
*'  driven,  beget  any  violation  of  law,  I  hope  it  shall  be 
^^  imputed  by  God  and  man  to  the  authors  of  this  war; 

g  Clarendoj^,  ▼«!.  'H.  p.  2,  S,  &e.  li  Whitlpdfce^  p.  60. 
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CHAP.    ^'  not  to  me,  who  have  so  earnestly  laboured  to  preserve 

^.^J^  *'  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

1642.  '^  When  I  willingly  fail  in  these  particulars,  I  shs^ 

*^  expect  no  aid  or  relief  from  man,  nor  any  protection 
^^  from  above :  But  in  this  resolution  I  hope  for  the 
^^  cheerful  assistance  of  all  good  men,  and  am  confident 
**  of  the  blessing  of  heaven."* 

Though  the  concurrence  of  the  church  undoubtedly 
increased  the  king's  adherents,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  high  monarchical  doctrines,  so  much  inculcated 
by  the  clergy,  had  never  done  him  any  real  service.  The 
bulk  of  that  generous  train  of  nobility  and  gentry  who 
now  attended  the  king  in  his  distresses,  breathed  the  spir* 
it  of  liberty,  as  well  as  of  loyalty :  And  in  the  hopes 
alone  of  his  submitting  to  a  legal  and  limited  government, 
were  they  willing,  in  his  defence,  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
and^ortunes. 

While  the  king's  army  lay  at  Shrewsbury,  and  he  was 
eftiploying  himself  in  collecting  money,  which  he  received, 
though  in  no  great  quantities,  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  by  the  plate  of  the  universities,  which  was  sent  hinr, 
the  news  arrived  of  an  action,  the  first  which  had  hap* 
pened  in  these  wars,  and  where  he  was  successful. 

On  the  appearance  of  commotions  in  England,  the 
princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  sons  of  the  unfortunate  pa- 
latine, had  offered  their  service  to  the  king;  and  the 
former,  at  that  time,  commanded  a  body  of  horse,  which 
had  been  sent  to  Worcester,  in  order  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  Essex,  who  was  marching  towards  that  city.  No 
sooner  had  the  prince  arrived,  than  he  saw  some  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  approaching  the  gates.  Without  delay,  he 
briskly  attacked  them,  as  they  were  defiling  from  a  lane, 
and  forming  themselves.  Colonel  Sandys,  who  led  them, 
and  fought  with  valour,  being  mortally  wounded,  fell  from 
his  horse.  The  whole  party  was  routed,  and  was  pursued 
..:.  above  a  mile.  The  prince,  hearing  of  Essex's  approach, 
returned  to  the  main  body.^  This  rencounter,  though  im 
itself  of  small  importance,  mightily  raised  the  reputation 
of  the  royalist,  and  acquired  to  princes  Rupert  the  charac- 

i  Clarendon,  yol.  iii.  p.  16,  17.    Dagidale>p.  104.  ^ 
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ter  of  promptitude  and  courage ;  qualities  which  he  emi-   CHAP, 
nently,  displayed  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  ^^^*-v^w 

The  king,  on  mustering  his  army,  found  it  amount  to  \qj^ 
10,000  men.  The  earl  of  Lindesey,  who  in  his  youth 
had  sought  experience  of  militaiy  service  in  the  Low 
Countries,*  was  general :  Prince  Rupert  commanded  the 
horse  :  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  the  foot :  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  the 
dragoons :  Sir  John  Heydon,  the  artillery.  Lord  Bernard 
Stuart  was  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  guards.  The  Es- 
tates and  revenue  of  this  single  troop,  according  to  Lord 
Clarendon's  computation^  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of 
all  the  members,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  war,  voted 
in  both  houses.  Their  servants,  under  liie  command  of 
sir  William  Killigrew,  made  another  troop,  and  always 
marched  with  their  masters.*" 

With,  this  army  the  king  left  Shrewsbury,  resolving  i2tkQjcto. 
to  give  battle  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  army  of  the^par- 
liament,  which,  he  heai*d,  was  continually  augmenting  by 
supplies  from  London.  In  order  to  bring  on  an  action, 
he  directed  his  march  towards  the  capital,  which  he  knew, 
the  enemy  would  not  abandon  to  him.  Essex  had  now 
received  his  instructions.  The  import  of  them  was,  to 
present  a  most  humble  petition  to  the  king,  and  to  rescue 
him  and  the  royal  family  from  those  desperate  malignants, 
who  had  seized  their  persons."  Two  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  royalists  from  Shrewsbury,  he  left  Worces- 
ter. Though  it  be  commonly  easy  in  civil  wars  to  get 
intelligence,  the  armies  were  within  six  miles  of  each 
other,  ere  either  of  the  generals  was  acquainted  with  the 
approach  of  his  enemy.  Shrewsbury  and  Worcester,  the 
places  from  which  they  set  out,  are  not  above  twenty 
miles  distant;  yet  had  the  two  armies  marched  ten  days 
in  this  mutual  ignorance.  So  much  had  military  skilly 
during  a  long  peace,  decayed  in  England.** 

The  royal  army  lay  near  Banbury:  That  of  the  par-  Rattle  of 
liament  at  Keinton,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  Prince  ^  "^* 
Rupert  sent  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  approach.  Though  33d  Otj. 
the  day  was  far  advanced,  the  king  resolved  upon  the  at-  ^ 

1  He  was  then  lord  Willoughby.  m  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p  41 . 
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CHAP,    tack  :  Essex  drew  up  his  men  to  receive  him.  Sir  Faidt- 
ful  Fortescue,  who  had  levied  a  troop  for  the  Irish  wars; 


1642.  had  been  obliged  to  serve  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and 
was  now  posted  on  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Ram- 
say, a  Scotchman.  No  sooner  did  the  king's  army  ap- 
proach, than  Fortescue,  ordering  his  troops  to  discharge 
their  pistols  in  the  ground,  put  himself  under  the  com- 
mand of  prince  Rupert.  Partly  from  this  incident,  pardy 
from  the  furious  shock  made  upon  diem  by  the  prince  j 
the  whole  wing  of  cavalry  immediately  fled,  and  were 
pursued  for  two  miles.  The  right  wing  of  the  parlia- 
ment's army  had  no  better  success.  Chased  from  their 
ground  by  Wilmot  and  sir  Arthur  Aston,  they  also  took 
to  flight.  The  king's  body  of  reserve,  commanded  by  sir 
John  Biron,  judging,  like  raw  soldiers,  that  all  was  over, 
and  impatient  to  have  some  share  in  the  action;  heedlessly 
followed  the  chase,  which  theif  left  wing  had  precipitately 
led  them.  Sir  William  Balfour,  who  commanded  Essex's 
reserve,  perceived  the  advantage  :  He  wheeled  about  upon 
the  king's  infantry,  now  quite  unfurnished  of  horse ;  and 
he  made  great  havoc  among  them.  Lindesey,  the  gene- 
ral, was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  His  son, 
endeavouring  his  rescue,  fell  likewise  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  Sir  Edmund  Vemey,  who  carried  the  king's 
standard,  was  killed,  and  the  standard  taken ;  buit  it  was 
afterwards  recovered.  In  this  situation,  prince  Rupert, 
on  his  return,  found  affairs.  Every  thing  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  defeat  instead  of  a  victory,  with  which  he 
had  hastily  flattered  himself.  Some  advised  the  king  t© 
leave  the  field:  But  that  prince  rejected  such  pusillani- 
mous counsel.  The  two  armies  faced  each  other  for 
some  time,  and  neither  bf  them  retained  courage  sufficient 
for  a  hew  attack.  All  night  they  lay  under  arms ;  and 
next  morning  found  themselves  in  sight  of  each  other. 
General,  as  well  as  soldier,  on  both  sides,  seemed  averse 
to  renew  the  battle.  Essex  first  drew  off,  and  retired  to 
Warwick.  The  king  returned  to  his  former  quarters. 
Five  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  found  dead  ou 
the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  loss  of  the  two  armies,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  by  the  opposite  accounts,  was. nearly 
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equal.   Such  was  the  event  of  this  first  battle,  fought  at    CHAP. 
Keinton,  or  EdgehiU^P  sJZ^ 

Some  of  Essex's  horse,  who  had  been  driven  off  the  i^^ 
field  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  flying  to  a  great 
distance,  carried  news  of  a  total  defeat,  and  struck  a 
mighty  terror  into  the  city  and  parliament.  After  a  few 
days,  a^more  just  account  arrived;  and  then  the  par- 
liament pretended  to  a  complete  victory.**  The  king 
also,  on  his  part,  was*  not  wanting  to  display  his  advan« 
tages ;  though,  except  the  taking  of  Banbury,  a  few  days 
after,  he  had  few  marks  of  victory  to  beast  of.  He 
continued  his  march,  and  took  possession  of  Oxford,  the 
«nly  town  in  his  dominions  which  was  altogether  at  his 
devotion. 

After  the  royal  army  was  recruited  and  refreshed ; 
as  the  weather  still  continued  favourable,  it  was  again  put 
in  motion.  A  party  of  horse  approached  to  Reading,  of 
which  Martin  was  appointed  governor  by  the  parliament. 
Both  governor  and  garrison  were  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  fled  with  precipitation  to  London.  The  king,  hoping 
that  every  thing  would  yield  before  him,  advanced  with 
his  whole  army  to  Reading.  The  parliament,  who, 
Instead  of  their  fond  expectations,  that  Charles  would 
never  be  able  to  collect  an  amy,  had  now  the  prospect  of 
a  civil  war,  bloody,  and  of, uncertain  event;  were  farther 
alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  the  royal  army,  while 
their  ovm  forces  lay  at  a  distance.  They  voted  an 
address  for  a  treaty.  The  king's  nearer  approach  to 
Colebroke  quickened  their  advances  for  peace.  Nprthum- 
berland  and  Pembroke,  with  three  commoners,  presented 
the  address  of  both  houses ;  in  which  they  besought  his  * 
majesty  to  appoint  some  convenient  place  where  he  might 
reside  till  committees  could  attend  him  with  proposals* 
The  king  named  Windsor,  and  desired  that  their  garri- 
son might  be  removed,  and  his  own  troops  admitted  into 
that  castle." 

Meanwhile  Essex,  advancing  by  hasty  marches,  had 
arrived   at  London.     But  neither   the   presence  of  his 

p  Clarendcm,  toI.  iii.  p.  44,  &c.    Afar,  book  iii.  p.  I64  &c. 
q  Whitlocke,  p.  61.    Clarendon,  toI.  iii.  p.  59.  , 

r  Whitlocke,  p.  62.    plure&don,  vol.  iii.  p.  73. 
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armj-,  nor  the  precarious  hopes  of  a  treaty,  retarded  the 
king's  approaches.  Charles  attacked,  at  Brentford,  two 
regiments  (quartered  there,  and  after  a  sharp  action  beat 
them  from  that  village,  and  took  about  500  prisoners* 
The  parliament  had  sent  orders  to  forbear  all  hostilities, 
and  had  expected  the  same  from  the  king;  though  no 
stipulations  to  that  purpose  had  been  mentioned  by  their 
commissioners.  Loud  complaints  were  raised  against 
this  atjtack,  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  apparent  perfidy, 
and  breach  of  treaty.*  Inflamed  with  resentment,  as  well 
as  anxious  for  its  own  safety,  the  city  marched  its  trained 
bands  in  excellent  order,  and  joined  the  army  under 
Essex.  The  parliamentary  army  now  amounted  to 
above  24,000  men,  and  was  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
king.*  After  both  armies  had  faced  each  other  for  some 
time,  Charles  drew  off  and  retired  to  Reading,  thence  to 
Oxford. 

While  the  principal  armies  on  both  sides  were  kept 
in  inaction  by  the  winter  season,  the  king  and  parliament 
were  employed  in  real  preparations  for  ^ar,  and  in  seem- 
ing advances  towards  peace.  By  means  of  contributions 
or  assessments,  levied  by  the  horse,  Charles  maintained 
his  cavalry :  By  loans  and  voluntary  presents,  sent  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  supported  his  infantry : 
But  the  supplies  were  still  very  unequal  to  the  necessities 
under  which  he  laboured.**  The  parliament  had  much 
greater  resources  for  money ;  and  had,  by  consequence, 
every  military  preparation  in  much  greater  order  and 
abundance.  Besides  an  imposition  levied  in  London, 
amounting  to  the  five  and  twentieth  part  of  every  one's 
substance,  they  established  on  that  city  a  weekly  assess- 
ment of  10,000  pounds,  and  another  of  23,518,  on  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.^  And  as  their  authority  was  at  present 
established  in  most  counties,  they  levied  these  taxes  with 
regularity ;  though  they  amounted  to  sums  much  greater 
than  the  nation  had  formerly  paid  to  the  public. 

The  king  and  parliament  sent  reciprocally  their  de- 
mands ;  and  a  treaty  commenced,  but  without  any  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  as  had  at  first  been  proposed.     The 


sWhitlocke,  p.  62.    Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  75.  t  \Vliitlocke,p.  62: 
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earl  of  Northumberland,  and  four  members  of  the  lower    chap. 

•      •  •  I  Vf 

house,  came  to  Oxford  as  commissioners*'     In  this  treaty  t^^,^^^^. 
the  king  perpetually  insisted  on  the  reestablishment  of  the      ^543 
crown  in  its  legal  powers,  and  on  the  restoration  of  his  Negotia 
constitutional  prerogative  'J    The  parliament  still  required  Oxford. 
new  concessions,  and  a  farther  abridgment  of  regal  au- 
thority, as  a  more  effectual  remedy  to  their  fears  and  ' 
jealousies.     Finding  the  ^king  supported  by  more  forces^ 
and  a  greater  party  than  they  had  ever  looked  for,  they 
seemingly  abated   somewhat   of  those   extravagant  con- 
ditions which  they  had  formerly  claimed ;  but  their  de- 
mands were  still  too  high  for  an  equal  treaty.     Besides 
other  articles,  to  which  a  complete  victory  alone  could 
entitle  them,  they  required  the   king  in  express  terms 
utterly  to  abolish  episcopacy;   a  demand  which,  before, 
they  had  only  insinuated:   And  they  required,  that  all 
other  ecclesiastical  controversies  should  be  determined  by 
their  assembly  of  divines ;  that  is,  in  the  manner  the  most 
repugnant  to   the  inclinations   of  the   king   and   all  his 
partisans.     They  insisted,  that  he  should  submit  to  the 
punishment  of  his  most  faithful  adherents.     And   they 
desired  him  to  acquiesce  in  their  settlement  of  the  militia, 
and  to  confer  on  their  adherents  the  entire  power  of  the 
sword.     In  answer  to  the  king's  proposal,. that  his  maga 
zines,  towns,  forts,  and  ships,  should  be  restored  to  him, 
the  parliament  required,  that  they  should  be  put  intp  such 
hands  as  they  could  confide  in  :^    The  nineteen  proposi- 
tions, which  they  formerly  sent  to  the  king,  showed  their 
inclination  to  abolish  monarchy:    They  only  asked,    at 
present,  the  power  of  doing  it.     And  having  now,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  been  guilty  of  treason,  by  levying  war 
against  their  sovereign  ;  it  is  evident  that  their  fears  and 
jealousies  must,  on  that  account,    have-  multiplied   ex- 
tremely ;  and  have  rendered  their  personal  safety,  which 
they  interwove  with  the  safety  of  the  nation,  still  niore 
incompatible  with  the  authority  of  the  monarch.    Though 
the  gentleness  and  lenity  of  the  king's  temper  might  have 
ensured  them  against  schemes  of  future  vengeance ;  they 
preferred,  as  is,  no  doubt,  natural,  an  independent  se- 


X  Whitlocke,  p.  64.  y  RushworUi,  vol.vi.  p.  202. 
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CHAl*.    curit)',  accotnpfmied  too  with  sovereign  power,  to  tbc 
^^^^.^^^^^^  station  of  subjects,  and  that  not  entirely  guarded  from  all 
1643      apprehensions  of  danger** 

The  conferences  went  no  farther  than  the  first  demand 
on  each  side.  The  parliament,  finding  that  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  coming  to  any  agreement,  suddenly  recalled 
their  commissioners. 

A  MILITARY  enterprise,  which  they  had  concerted 
early  in  the  spring,  was  immediately  undertaken*  Read- 
injg,  the  garrison  of  the  king's  which  lay  nearest  to  hoor 
don,  was  esteemed  a  place  of  considerable  streligth  in  that 
age,  when  the  art  of  attacking  towns  was  not  well  under- 
stood in  Europe,  and  was  totally  unknown  in  £ngland* 
April  15.  The  earl  6f  Essex  sat  down  before  this  place  with  an 
army  of  18,000  men ;  and  carried  on  the  siege  by  regular 
approaches.  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  the  governor,  being 
wounded,  colonel  Fielding  succeeded  to  the  command* 
In  a  little  time  the  town  was  found  to  be  no  longer  in  a 
condition  of  defence ;  and  though  the  king  approached, 
with  an  intention  of  obliging  Essex  to  raise  die  siege, 
the  disposition  of  the  parliamentary  army  was  so  strongs 
as  rendered  the  design  impracticable.  Fielding,  there- 
April  27.  fore,  was  contented  to  yield  the  town,  on  condition  that 
he  should  bring  off  all  the  garrison  with  the  honours  of 
war,  and  deliver  up  deserters.  This  last  article  was 
thought  so  ignominious  and  so  prejudicial  to  the  king's 
interests,  that  the  governor  was  tried  by  a  council  of  war, 
and  condemned  to  'lose  his  life,  for  consenting  to  it. 
His  sentence  was  afterwards  remitted  by  the  king*^ 

Essex's  army  had  been  fully  supplied  with  all  neces- 
'  saries  from  London  :   Even  many  superfluities  and  luxu- 

ries were  sent  them  by  the  care  of  the  zealous  citizens : 
Yet  the  hardships,  which  they  suffered  from  the  siege, 
during  so  early  a  season,  had  weakened  them  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  were,  no  longer  fit  for  any  new 
enterprise.  And  tiie  two  armies,  for  some  time,  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  without  attempting^ 
on  either  side,  any  action  of  moment. 


*  See  note  £  A3  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Bfes^lMSS  ii^  military  operations  between  the  principal  CHAP. 
.WEnieSf  w^VKh  lay  in  the  centre  of  £ngland ;  each  county,  ^^r>r^j 
each  to^n,  estcih  family  almost,  was  divided  within  itself;  ^^^^ 
and  the  -most  violent  convulsions  shook  the  whole  king* 
dom.  'Diroiighout  the  winter,  continual  efforts  had 
evety  where  been  made  by  each  party  to  surmount  its 
antagonist ;  and  the  English,  roused  from  the  lethargy  of 
peace,  with  eager,  though  unskilful  hands,  employed 
agsunst  their  fellow  citizens  their  long  neglected  weapons* 
^heir  furious  zeal  for  liberty  and  presbyterian  discipline, 
wbiph  had  loAtherto  run  uncontrolled  throughout  the  nation,  ^ 
nOiW  «t  ^t  eiccited  an  equal  ardour  for  monarchy  and  epis- 
copacy ;  when  the  mtention  of  abolishing  these  ancient 
modies  pf  govemmc^it  was  openly  avowed  by  the  par- 
liament* Conventions  for  neutrality,  though  in  several 
eotmties  they  had  been  entered  into,  and  confirmed  by  th^ 
most  solemn  oaths,  yet,  being  voted  illegal  by  the  two 
houses,  were  immediately  broken;^  and  the  fire  of  discord 
Was  spread  into  every  quarter*  The  altercation  of  dis*- 
course,  the  <:ontroversies  of  the  pen,  1}ut,  above  aU,  the 
declamat^ns  of  the  pulpit,  indisposed  the  minds  of  men 
towards  each  other,  and  propagated  the  blind  rage  of 
party.^  Fierce,  however,  and  inflamed  as  were  the  dis- 
l^aitions  of  the  Ei^liah,  by  a  war  both  civil  and  religious, 
that  great  desU*oyer  of  humanity ;  all  the  events  of  this 
period  are  less  distinguished  by  atrocious  deeds  either  of 
tceachery  or  cruelty,  than  were  ever  any  intestine  discords 
which  hstfl  so  long  a  continuance  :  A  circumstance  which 
will  be  found  to  reflect  great  praise  on  the  national 
character  of  that  people,  now  so  unhappily  roused  to  * 
arms*  * 

In  tlie  north,  lord  Fairfax  commanded  for  the  parlia- 
ment, the  earl  of  Newcastle  for  the  king*  The  latter 
nobleman  began  those  associations  which  were  afterwards 
so  much  practised  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He 
united  in  a  league  for  the  king  the  counties  of  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  Bishopric, 
and  engaged,  some  time  after,  other  counties  in  the  same 
association.     Finding  that  Fairfax,  assisted  by  Hotham 

0    Clareiidon,  vol.  iii.  p.  137.  1.39.  d  Dtig^le,  p.  9'f. 
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CHAP,  and  the  garrison  of  Hull,  was  making  progress  in  the 
^^._*^  southern  parts  of  Yorkshire ;  he  advanced  with  a  body  of 
1645.  four  thousand  men,  and  took  possession  of  York.  At 
Tadcaster,  he  attacked  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  and 
dislodged  them :  But  his  victory  was  not  decisive*  In 
other  rencounters  he  obtained  some  inconsiderable  advan- 
tages. But  the  chief  benefit  which  resulted  from  his 
enterprises  was,  the  establishing  of  the  king's  authority  in 
all  the  northern  provinces. 

In  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  lord  Broke  was  killed 
by  a  shot,  while  he  was  taking  possession  of  Litchfield 
for  the  parliament.^  After  a  short  combat,  near  Staffi>rd, 
between  the  earl  of  Northampton  and  sir  John  Gell,  the 
former,  who  commanded  the  king's  forces,  was  killed, 
while  he  fought  with  great  valour ;  and  his  forces,  dis* 
couraged  by  his  death,  though  they  had  obtained  the 
advantage  in  the  action,  retreated  into  the  town  of 
StaflFord.^ 

Sir  William  Walleu  began  to  distinguish  himself 
among  the  generals  of  the  parliament.  Active  and  inde- 
fatigable in  his  operations,  rapid  and  enterprising ;  he 
was  fitted  by  his  genius  to  the  nature  of  the  war :  which, 
being  managed  by  raw  troops,  conducted  by  unexperienced 
commanders,  afforded  success  to  every  bold  and  sudden 
undertaking.  After  taking  Winchester  and  Chichester, 
he  advanced  towards  Glocester,  whicl\  was  in  a  manna' 
blockaded  by  lord  Herbert,  who  had  levied  considerable 
forces  in  Wales  for  the  royal  party.^  While  he  attacked 
the .  Welsh  on  one  side,  a  sally  from  Glocester  made 
impression  on  the  other.  Herbert  was  defeated ;  five 
hundred  of  his  men  killed  on  the  spot ;  a  thousand  taken 
prisoners;  and  he  himself  escaped  with  some  difficult' 
to  Oxford.  Hereford,  esteemed  a  strong  town,  defended 
by  a  considerable  garrison,  was  surrendered  to  Waller, 

.  e  He  Tmd  taken  poss^Bsion  of  Litchfield,  and  was  viewing  from  a  window  St. 
Chad's  cathedral,  in  which  a  party  of  the  royalists  had  fortified  themselves.  He 
was  cased  in  complete  armour,  but  was  shot  through  the  eye  by  a  raudoin  hall. 
Lord  Broke  was  a  zealous  puritan ;  and  had  formerly  said,  that  he  hoped  to 
see  with  his  eyes  the  ruin  of  all  the  cathedrals  of  Knglaud.  It  was  a  super- 
stitious remark  of  the  royalists,  that  he  was  killed  on  St.  Chad's  day  by  a  shot 
from  St.  Chad's  cathedral,  which  pierced  that  very  eye  by  which  he  hoped  to 
see  the  ruin  of  all  cathedrals.    Dugdale,  p.  118.    Clarendon,  &o. 
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from  the  cowardice  of  colonel  Price  the  governor*  Tewkes-   CH AF. 
bury  underwent  the  same  fate.     Worcester  refused  ^*"*\^^JL. 
admittance;  and  Waller,  without  placing  any  garrisons     ^^^ 
an  his  new  conquests,  retired  to  Glocester,  and  he  thence 
joined  the  army  under  the  earl  of  Essex*'' 

But  the  most  remarkable  actions  of  valour,  during  Victories 
diis  ¥rinter  season,  were  performed  in  the  west*  When  aiistoin 
sir  Ralph  Hopton,  with  his  small  troop,  ,  retired  into  ^^^  ^^^^' 
Cornwall  before  the  earl  of  Bedford,  that  nobleman, 
demising  so  inconsiderable  a  force,  abandoned  the  pursuit, 
and  cpmmilted  the  care  of  suppressing  the  royal  party  to 
the  sheriffs  of  the  county*  But  the  affections  of  Cornwall 
w'ere  much  inclined  to  the  king's  service.  While  sir 
Richard  BuUer  and  sir  Alexander  Care w  lay  at  Launceston, 
and  employed  themselves  in  executing  the  parliament's 
ordinance  for  the  militia,  a  meeting  of  the  county  was 
assembled  at  Truro;  and.  after  Hopton  produced  his  com- 
mission from  the  earl  of  Hertford,  the  king's  general,  it 
was  agreed  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to  expel  diese  inva- 
ders of  the  county*  The  trainbands  were  accordingly 
levied,  Launceston  taken,  and  all  Cornwall  reduced  to 
peace  and  to  obedience  under  the  king* 

It  had  been  usual  for  the  royal  party,  on  the  com- 
meiicen>ent  of  these  disorders,  to  claim,  on  all  occasions, 
the  strict  execution  of  the  laws,  which  they  knew  were 
favourable  to  them;  and  the  parliament^ rather  than  have 
recourse  to  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  avow  the  transgres- 
sion of  any  statute,  had  also  been  accustomed  to  warp  the 
laws,  and  by  forced  constructions  to  interpret  them  in 
dieir  own  favour*'     But  though  the   king  was  naturally 
the  gainer  by  such  a  method  of  conducting  war,  and  it 
was  by  favour  of  law  that  the  trainbands  were    raised  in 
Cornwall;  it  appeared  that  those  maxims  were  now  pre* 
judicial  to   the  royal  party*      These   troops   could  not 
legally,  without  their*  own  consent,  be  carried  out  of  the 
county;  and  consequently,  it  was  impossible  to  push  into 
Devonshire  the  advantage  which  they  had  obtained*     The 
Cornish   royalist^,   therefore,    bethought    themselves    of 
levying  a  force  which  might  be   more  serviceable.     Sir 

h  Ruph.  vol.  vi.  p.  263.  i  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  130. 
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CHAt».    Bevil  Granville,  the  mo%t  bebved  msHi  of  tfatc  couuQyt 
^^'     sir  Ralph  Hoptofi,  sir  Nicholas  Sbnniag,  Anmdd,  and 


ig^^  Trevannion)  undertook,  at  their  own  charge,  to  »aise  an 
army  for  the  kidg;  and  their  gveat  interest  in  Cornwali 
soon  enabled  them  to  eiFect  their  pnrpose.  The  parlta^^ 
ment,  alarmed  at  this  appearance  of  the  nyfaliets,  gave  a 
commission  to  Ruthven,  a  Scotchman,  governor  of  Fty- 
'  mouth,  to  march  with  all  the  forces  of  Dorset,  Soncrsety 
and  Devon,  and  make  an  entire  coa<iuest  of  ComwalL 
The  earl'of  Stamford  followed  liim  at  some  distance  whh 
a  considerable  supply*  Ruthven,  having  entered  Cornwall 
by  bridges  thrown  over  the  Tamao*,  hastened  to  an  action -; 
lest  Stamford  should  join  him,  and  obtain  die  honour  of 
that  victory  which  he  looked  for  with  assurance.  Thd 
royalists,  in  like  manner,  were  impatient  to  bring  the 
affair  to  a  decision  before  Rudiven's  army  should  recei^cie 
^o  considerable  a  reinforcement.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  Bradoc  Down ;  and  the  king's  forces,  diough  inferior 
in  number,  gave  a  total  defeat  to  their  enemies.  Ruthven, 
with  a  few  broken  troops,  fled  to  Saltash ;  and  when  that 
town  was  taken,  he  escaped,  with  some  difliculty,  and 
almost  alone,  into  Plymouth.  Stamford  retired,  and  dis* 
tributed  his  forces  into  Plymouth  and  Exeter. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiKG  these  advantages,  the  extreme 
want  both  of  money  and  ammunition  under  which  th« 
Cornish  royalists  laboured,  obliged  them  to  enter  into  a 
convention  of  neutrality  with  the  pariiamentary  party  in 
Jbevonshire ;  and  this  neutrality  held  all  the  winter  season. 
In  the  spring  it  was  broken  by  the  authority  of  the  two 
houses :  and  war  recommenced  with  great  appearance  of 
disadvantage  to  the  king's  party.  Stamford,  having  as- 
sembled a  strong  body  of  near  seven  thousand  men,  well 
supplied  with  money,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  advanced 
upon  the  royalists,  who  were  not  half  his  number,  and 
Battle  of  were  oppressed  by  every  kind  of  necessity.  Despair, 
May  i6tii.  joined  to  the  natural  gallantry  of  these  troops,  command- 
ed by  the  prime  gentry  of  the  county,  made  them  resolve, 
by  one  vigorous  effort,  to  overcome  all  these  disadvan- 
tages.  Stamford  being  encamped  on  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  near  Stratton,  they  attacked  him  in  four  divisions,  at 
five    in   the  morning,  having  lain  all  night  under  arms. 


\ 

One  divuion  wa»  conmiaaded  by  Icfrd  Mohua  aoacL  sir  CBAT: 
Ralph  Hoptoo,  awothev  by  sir  Bevil  Granville  and  sir  ^^^^^^,^^1^ 
|<^ii  Berkeley,  a  third  by  SUboiising  and  Trevannion:,  a  iq4<, 
fourdi  by  Basset  and  Godolpbki*  in  this  manner  the  ac- 
tion began ;  the  king's  forces-  pressing  with  vigour  thoae 
four  ways  up  the  hiUy  and  their  enemies  obstinately  de^ 
fending  themselves.  The  fight  continued  with  doubtful 
suceess,  till  word  was  brought  to  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Gormsh,  that  their  ammunition  was  spent  to  less  than 
fmir  barrels'  of  powder.  This  defect,  which  they  con- 
cealed from  the  soldiers,  they  resolved  to  supply  by  their 
vsloiir*  They  agreed  to  advance  without  firing  till  diey 
flbonld  readi  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  could  be  on  equal 
ground  with  the  enemy.  The  courage  of  the  officers  was 
so  well  seconded  by  the  soldiers,  that  the  royalists  began 
on  all  sides  to  gain  grounds  Major  general  Chidley,  who 
commanded  the  parliamentary  army,  (for  Stamford  kept 
at  a  distance)  failed  not  in  his  duty;  and  when  he  saw 
his  men  recoil,  he  himself  advanced  with  a  good  stand  of 
pikes,  and  piercing  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  was  at 
last  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  taken  prisoner.  His 
army,  upon  this  disaster,  gave  ground  apace ;  insomuch 
t^t  the  four  parties  of  the  royalists,  growing  nearer  and 
nearer  as  they  siscended,  at  length  met  together  upon  the 
plain  at  the  top ;  where  they  embraced  with  great  joy,  and 
signalized  their  victory  with  loud  shouts  and  mutual 
congratulations.^  ' 

After  this  success,  th^  attention  both  of  king  and 
Jmrliament  was  turned  towards  the  west,  as  to  a  very  im> 
pc»ta»t  seene  of  action.  The  king  sent  thither  the  marquis 
d  Hertford  and  prince  Maurice  with  a  reinforcement  of 
cavalry;  who  having  joined  the  Cornish  army,  soon  overan 
the  county  of  Devon ;  and  advancing  into  that  of  Somerset, 
began  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
parKament  having  supplied  sir  William  Waller,  in  whom 
they  much  trusted,  with  a  complete  army,  despatched  him 
westwards,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  royalists. 
After  some  skii^mishes,  the  two  armies  met  at  Lansdown^ 
near  Bath,  and  fought  a  pitched  battle,  with  great  loss  on 

k  Rush.  vol.  v\,  p.  267.  273.    Clarendon,  vt)l.  hi.  p.  269.  279. 
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both  sides,  but  without  any  decisive  event*'  The  gftUant 
Granville  was  there  killed ;  and  Hopton,  by  the  blowing 
up  of  some  powder,  was  dangerously  hurt.  The  royalists 
next  attempted  to  march  eastwards,  and  to  join  their  forces 
to  the  king's  at  Oxford :  But  Waller  hung  on  their  rear, 
and  infested  their  march  till  they  reached  the  Devizes* 
Reinforced  by  additional  troops,  which  flocked  to  him. 
from  all  quarters,  he  so  much  surpassed  the  royalists  in 
number,  that  they  durst  no  longer  continue  their  march,  or 
expose  themselves  to  the  hazard  of  an  action*  It  was 
resolved,  that  Hertford  and  prince  Maurice  should  pro*- 
ceed  with  the  cavalry ;  and  having  procured  a  reinforce^ 
ment  from  the  king,  should  hasten  back  to  the  reUef  of 
their  friends.  Waller  wj^s  so  confident  of  taking  thb4>ody 
of  infantry,  now  abandoned  by  the  horse,  that  he  wrote 
to  the  parliament,  that  their  work  was  done,  and  that  by 
the  next  post  he  would  inform  them  of  the  number  and 
quality  of  thie  prisoners.  But  the  king,  even  before  Hert- 
ford's  arrival,  hearing  of  the  great  difficulties  to  which 
his  western  army  was  reduced,  had  prepared  a  con« 
siderable  body  of  cavalry,  which  he  immediately  des- 
patched to  their  succour  under  the  command  of  lord 
Wilmot.  Waller  drew  up  on  Roundwaydown,  about  two 
miles  from  the  Devizies ;  and  advancing  with  his  cavalry 
to  fight  Wilmot,  and  prevent  his  conjunction  with  the 
Cornish  infantry,  was  received  with  equal  valour  by  the 
royalists.  After  a  shs^rp  action  he  was  totally  routed, 
and  flying  with  a  few  horse,  escaped  to  Bristol*  Wilmot, 
seizing  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  having  jmned  his  friends, 
whom  he  came  to  relieve,  attacked  Waller's  infantry  with 
redoubled  courage,  drove  them  off  the  field,  and  routed 
and  dispersed  the  whole  army.*" 

This  important  victory  following  so  quick  after  many 
other  successes,  struck  great  dismay  into  the  parliament, 
and  gave  an  alarm  to  their  principal  army  commanded  by 
Essex.  Waller  exclaimed  loudly  against  that  general, 
for  allowing  Wilmot  to  pass  him,  and  proceed  without 
any  interruption  to  the  succour  of  the  distressed  infantry 
at  the  Devizes.     But  Essex,  finding  that  his  army  fell 
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continually  to  decay  after  the  siege  of  Reading,  was  re-    chap. 
solved  to  remain  upon  the  defensive ;  and  the  weakness  of  ^^^.^ 
the  king,  and  his  want  of  all  military  stores,  bad  also      1545 
restrained  the  activity  of  the  royal  army*     No  action  had 
happened  in  that  part  of  England,  except  one  skirmish,  « 
which  of  itself  was  of  no  great  consequence,  and  was 
rendered  memorable  by  the  death,  alone  of  the  famous 
Hambden* 

CojLONEL  Urrey,  a  Scotchman,  who  served  in  the 
parliamentary  army,  having  received  some  disgust,  came 
to  Oxford,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  king.  In  order 
to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  he  informed  prince 
Rupert  of  the  loose  disposition,  of  the  enemy's  quarters, 
and  exhorted  him  to  form  some  attempt  upon  them* 
The  prince,  who  was  entirely  fitted  for  that  kind  of  service, 
falling  suddenly  upon  the  dispersed  bodies  of  Essex's 
army,routed  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry, 
and  carried  his  ravages  withintwo  miles  of  the  general's 
quarters.  The  alarm  being  given,  every  one  mounted 
on  horseback,  in  order  to  pursue  the  prince,  to  recover  the 
prisoners^  and  to  repair  the  disgrace  which  the  army  had 
sustained.  Among  the  rest,  Hambden,  who  had  a  regiment 
of  infantry  that  lay  at  a.  distance,  joined  the  horse  as  a 
volunteer ;  and  overtaking  the  royalists  on  Chalgrave  field, 
entered  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  By  the  bravery 
and  activity  of  Rupert,  the  king's  troops  were  brought  off, 
and  a  great  booty,  together  with  two  hundred  prisoners, 
was  conveyed  to  Oxford.  But  what  most  pleased  the 
royalists  was,  the  expectation  that  some  disaster  had  hap- 
pened to  Hambden,  their  capital  and  much  dreaded  enemy. 
One  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  action  said,  that  he  was 
confident  Mr.  Hambden  wa£  hurt:  For  he  saw  him, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  ride  off  the  field,  before  the 
action  was  finished ;  his  head  hanging  down,  and  his  hands 
leaning  upon  his  horse's  neck.  Next  day,  the  news 
arrived,  diat  he  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  with  a  brace  of 
bullets,  and  the  bone  broken.  Some  days  after,  he  died,  Death  of 
in  exquisite  pain,  of  his  wound ;  nor  could  his  whole  party,  Hambden. 
had  their  army  met  with  a  total  overthrow,  have  been 
thrown  into  a  greater  consternation.  The  king  himself  so 
highly  valued  him,  that,  either  from  generosity  or  policy. 


24  mSTOBY  OF  ^W£AT  BRfTAIN. 

CHAP,   he  intended  to  have  sent  bim  his  own  nuyeon  to  assist  at 
!^±     his  cure-" 


j^l^  Many  were  the  virtues  and  taleats  of  this  eminent 

personage  :  and  his  valour,  during  the  war,  had  shooe  out 
with  a  lustre  equal  to  that  of  the  other  accomplishments 
by  which  he  had  ever  been  distinguished.  Aifability  in 
conrersation ;  temper,  art,  and  eloquence  in  debate;  peae* 
tration  and  discernment  in  counsel ;  industry,  vigilanoe^ 
amd  enterprise  in  action;  all  these  praises  are  unani- 
mously ascribed  to  him  i>y  historians  of  the  most  opposHe 
parties.  Uis  virtues  too,  and  integrity,  in  all  the  duties 
of  private  life,  are  allowed  to  have  been  beyond  eiiioep- 
tion:  We  must  only  be  cautiott^  notwithatandi^  Us 
generous  zeal  for  liberty,  not  hastily  to  ascribe  to  him  the 
praises  of  a  good  citizen.  Through  all  the  horrors  bf 
civil  war,  he  sought  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  and  subver- 
sion of  the  constitution.;  an  end  which,  had  it  been  attain- 
able by  peaceful  measures,  ought  carefully  to  have  been 
avoided  by  every  lover  of  his  country.  But  whether  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  violent  enterprise,  he  was  actuated  by 
private  am^bition,  or  by  honest  prejudices,  derived  from 
the  former  exorbitant  poivers  of  royalty,  it  belongs  not  to 
an  historian  of  this  age,  scarcely  even  to  an  intimate 
friend,  positively  to  determine.'^ 

-  £ss£X,  discouraged  by  this  event,  dismayed  by  the 
tQtal  rout  of  Walkr,  was  farthpr  informed,  that  the  queeo, 
who  landed  in  Burlington  bay,  had  arrived  at  Oxford, 
and  had  brought  from  the  nordi  a  reinforcement  of  three 
thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse.  Dislod^ng 
from  Thame  and  Aylesbury,  where  he  had  hitherto  lain, 
he  thought  proper  to  retreat  nearer  to  London,  and  he 
showed  to  his  friends  his  broken  and  disheartened  forces, 
which  a  few  months  before  he  had  led  into  the  field  in  so 
flourishing  a  condition.  The  king,  freed  from  this  enemy, 
sent  his  army  westward  under  prince  Rupert,  and,  by  their 
conjunction  with  the  Cornish  troops,  a  formidable  force, 
for  numbers  as  well  as  reputation  and  valour,  was  com- 
posed. That  an  enterprise,  correspondent  to  men's  ex* 
pectations,  might  be  undertaken,  the  prince  resolved  to 
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lay  «ege  to  Bristol,  the  second  town  for  riches  and  greftt<>  CHAP. 
ness  in  Ae  kingdom*  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  son  of  lord  ^^^^r^ 
Say,  he  himself,  as  well  as  his  father,  a  great  parliamen-^  ,  1^43 
tary  leader,  was  governor,  and  commanded  a  garrison  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and  two  regiments,  one 
of  horse,  another  of  dragoons.  The  fortifications  not  be- 
ing complete  or  regular,  it  was  resolved  by  prince  Ru- 
pert to  storm  the  city ;  and  next  morning,  with  little  other 
provisions  suitable  to  such  a  work,  besides  the  courage  of 
the  troops,  the  assault  began.  The  Cohiish,  in  three 
divisions,  attacked  the  west  side,  with  a  resolution  Which 
nothing  Could  control:  But  though  the  middle  division 
had  already  mounted  the  wall,  so  great  was  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  ground,  and  so  brave  the  defence  of  the  garri- 
son, that  in  the  end  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  both  officers  and  soldiers.  On  the  prince's 
side,  the  assault  was  conducted  with  equal  courage,  and 
almost  with  equal  loss,  but  with  better  success."  One 
party,  led  by  lord  Grandison,  was  indeed  beaten  oiF,  and 
the  commander  himself  mortally  wounded :  Another,  con- 
ducted by  colonel  Bellasis,  met  with  a  like  fate:  But 
Washington,  with  a  less  party,  finding  a  place  in  the  curtain 
weaker  than  the  rest,  broke  in,  and  quickly  made  room 
for  the  horse  to  follow.  By  this  irruption,  however,  noth- 
ing but  the  suburbs  was  yet  gained :  The  entrance  into 
the  town  was  still  more  difficult :  And  by  the  loss  already 
sustained,  as  well  as  by  the  prospect  of  farther  danger, 
every  one  was  extremely  discouraged :  When,  to  the  Bristol 
great  joy  of  the  army,  the  city  beat  a  parley.  The  gar-  ^'jyi' 
risen  was  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  arms  and  bag- 
gage, leaving  their  cannon,  ammunition,  and  colours.  For 
this  instance  of  cowardice,  Fiennes  was  afterwards  tried 
by  a  court  martial,  and  condemned  to  lose  his  head ;  but 
the  sentence  was  remitted  by  the  general.^ 

Great  complaints  were  made  of  violences  exercised 

"^n  the  garrison,  contrary  to  the  capitulation.     An  apo- 

ogy  was  made  by  the  royalists,  as  if  these  were  a  retalia- 

ion  for  some  violences  committed  on  their  friends  at  the 

urrender  of  Reading.  And  under  pretence  of  like  retalia- 
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CHAP,    tibns,  but  really  from  the  extreme  animosity  >  of  the  parties, 
^^^^^  were  such  irregularities  continued  during  the  whole  course 

Th£  loss  sustained  by  the  royalists,  in  the  assault  of 
Bristol,  was  considerable.  Five  hundred  excellent  sol- 
diers perished.  Among  those  of  condition  were  Gran- 
dison,  Slanning,  Trevannion,  and  Moyle ;  Bellasis,  Ash- 
ley, and  sir  John  Owen,  were  wounded :  Yet  was  the  suc- 
cess, upon  the  whole,  so  considerable,  as  mightily  raised 
the  courage  of  the  one  party,  and  depressed  that  of  the 
other*  The  king,  to  show  that  he  was  not  intoxicated 
with  good  fortune,  nor  aspired  to  a  total  victory  over  the 
parliament,  published  a  manifesto ;  in  which  he  renewed 
'  the  protestation,  formerly  taken,  with  great  solemnitj',  at 
'  the  head  of  his  army,  and  expressed  his  firm  intention  of 
making  peace  upon  the  reestablishment  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Having  joined  the  camp  at  Bristol,  and  sent  prince 
Maurice  with  a  detachment  into  Devonshire,  he  delibera- 
ted how  to  employ  the  remaining  forces  in  an  enterprise 
of  moment.  Some  proposed,  and  seemingly  with  reason, 
to  march  directly  to  London ;  where  every  thing  was  in 
confusion,  where  the  army  of  the  parliament  was  bafBed^ 
weakened,  and  dismayed,  and  where,  it  was  hoped,  either 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens,  by  victory,  or  by  treaty, 
a  speedy  end  might  be  put  to  the  civil  disorders.  But 
this  undertaking,  by  reason  of  the  great  number  and  force 
of  the  London  militia,  was  thought  by  many  to  be  attended 
with  considerable  difficulties.  Glocester,  lying  within 
twenty  miles,  presented  an  easier,  yet  a  very  important 
conquest.  It  was  the  only  remaining  garrison  possessed 
by  the  parliament  in  those  parts.  Could  that  city  be  re- 
duced, the  king  held  the  whole  course  of  the  Severn  un- 
der his  command  ;  the  rich  and  malcontent  counties  of 
the  west,  having  lost  all  protection  from  their  friends, 
might  be  forced  to  pay  high  contributions,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  their  disaffection ;  an  open  communication  could 
Be  preserved  between  Wales  and  these  new  conquests  ? 
and  half  of  the  kingdom,  being  entirely  freed  from  the 
enemy,  and  thus  united  into  one  firm  body,  might  be  eti^- 

q  Ciarentlon,  uhi  supra,  p.  297 . 
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ployed  in  reestabltshing  the  king's  authority  throughout    CHAP, 
the  remainder*     These  were  the  reasons  for  embracing  ^^/^ 
that  resolntion;  fatal,  as  it  was  ever  esteemed,  to  the     ^^ 
royal  party ."^ 

The  governor  of  Glocestei*  was  one  Massey,  a  soldier  Siege  of 
of  fortune,  who,  before  he  engaged  with  the  parliament^  ^ 
had  offered  his  services  to  the  king;  and  as  he^was  free 
from  the  fumes  of  enthusiasm,  by  which  most  of  the  officers 
on  that  side  were  intoxicated,  he  would  lend  an  ear,  it  was 
presumed,  to  proposals  for  accommodation :  But  Massejr 
was  resolute  to  preserve  an  entire  fidelity  to  his  masters ; 
axid  though  no  enthusiast  himself,  he  well  knew  how  to 
employ  to  advantage  that  enthusiastic  spirit  so  prevalent 
in  his  city  and  garrison*  .  The  summons  to  surrender  lOthAiig. 
aHowed  two  hours  for  an  answer :  But  before  that  time 
expired,  there  appeared  before  the  king  two  citizens,  with 
lean,  pale,  sharp,  and  dismal  visages :  Faces,  so  strange 
and  uncouth,  according  to'  lord  Clarendon;  figures,  so 
habited  and  accoutred,  as  at  once  moved  the  most  severe 
countenance  to  mirth,  and  the  most  cheerful  heart  to  sad* 
ness :  It  seemed  impossible,  that  such  messengers  could 
bring  less  than  a  defiance*  The  men,  without  any  circum- 
stance of  duty  or  good  manners,  in  a  pert,  shrill,  undis* 
mayed  accent,  said,  that  they  brought  an  answer  from  the 
godly  city  of  Glpcester ;  And  extremely  ready  were  they, 
according  to  the  historian,  to  give  insolent  and  seditious 
replies  to  any  question ;  as  if  their  business  were  chiefly, 
by  provoking  the' king,  to  make  him  violate  bis  own  safe- 
conduct*  The  answer  from  the- city  was  in  these  words: 
^^  We,  the  inhabitants,  magistrates,  officers  and  soldiers, 
^^ ^within  the  garrison  of  Glocester,  unto  his  majesty's 
'  ^^  gracious  message  return  this  humble  answer :  That  we 
^^  do  keep  this  city,  according  to  our  oaths  and  allegiance, 
^^  to  and  for  the  use  of  his  majesty,  and  his  royal  pos- 
"  terity :  And  do  accordingly  conceive  ours^lyes  wholly 
^'  bound  to  dbey  the  commands  of  his  majesty,  signified 
^^  by  both  houses  of  parliament :  And  are  resolved,  by  , 
"  God's  help,  to  keep  this  city  accordingly. "s  After 
ihese  preliminaries,  the  siege  was  resolutely  undertaken  by 
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OUAP.  the  army,  and  as  rea(dutely  sustuned  by  the  citizens  and 

^— ^-^^  garrison* 

^j^^  Week  intelligence  of  the  siege  of  Glocester  arrived 

in  London,  the  consternation  among  the  inhabitants  was 
as  great  as  if  the  enemy  were  abeady  at  their  gates.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  royalists  threatened  the  parliament 
with  immediate  subjection :  The  factions  and  discontents 
among  themselves  in  the  city,  and  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  prognosticated  some  dangerous  division 
or  insurrection.  Those  parliamentary  leaders,  it  must  be 
owned,  who  had  introduced  such  mighty  innovations  in 
die  English  constitution,  and  who  had  projec^d  so  much 
greater,  had  .not  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  exceeded 
their  courage  and  capacity.  Great  vigour,  from  the 
beginning,  as  well  as  wisdom,  they  had  displayed  in  all 
their  counsels ;  and  a  furious,  headstrong  body,  broken 
loose  from  the  restraint  of  law,  had  hitherto  been  retained 
in  subjection  under  their  authority,  and  firmly  united  by 
ze^l  and  passion,  as  by  the  most  legal  and  established 
government.  A  small  committee, ,  on  whom  the  two 
houses  devolved  their  power,  had  directed  all  their  mili* 
tary  operations,  and  had  preserved  a  secrecy  in  deliberation, 
and  a  promptitude  in  execution,  beyond  what  the  king, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  possessed  by  a  single 
leader,  had  ever  been  able  to  attain.  Sensible  that  no 
jealousy  was  by  their  partisans  entertained  against  them, 
they- had  on  all  occasions  exerted  an  authority  much  more 
despotic  than  the  royalists,  even  during  the  pressing 
,  exigencies  of  war,  could  with  patience  endure  in  their 
sovereign.  Whoever  incurred  their  displeasure,  or  was 
exposed  to  their  suspicions,  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
prosecute^  under  the  notion  of  delinquency :  After  all  the 
old  jails  were  full,  many  new  ones  were  erected;  and^ven 
the  ships  were  crowded  with  the  royalists,  both  gentry 
and  clergy,  who  languished  below  decks,  and  perished  in 
those  unhealthy  confinements :  They  imposed  taxes,  the 
heaviest,  and  of  the  most  unusual  nature,  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  two  bouses :  They  voted  a  commission  for  seques- 
trations; and  they  seized,  wherever  they  had  power,  the 


CUABLBSX    >  i^ 

fevenaes  of  all  dierkfi^ft  fvxt^i^  And  knowmg  tbat  lliem'*    OHL&F. 
selveft,  and  all  th«r   adherents,  were,  by  resisting  ^he  ^^^^ 
prixice,  exposed  to  the  pevaltiies  of  law;  they  resolved,  by     ^^^ 
a  severe  administration,  to  overcome  these  terrors,  and  to 
retain  the  people  in  obedience,  by  penalties  of  a  moi^ 
immediate  execution.     In  the  beginning  of  this  summer, 
a  coml»nation  idrmed,  against  them  in  London,  had  obliged 
them  to  exert  the  plenitude  of  their  authority.  - 

E0MUKD  WAI.LER,  the  first  refiner  of  English  versifi- 
cation, was  a  member  of  the  lower  house ;  a  man  of 
eonsideririble  fortune,  atid  not  more  distinguished  by  hit 
poetical  genius  dian  by  his  parliamentary  talents,  and  by 
the  politeness  and  elegance  of  his  manners.  As  full  of 
keen  satire  and  invective  in  his  eloquence,  as  of  tenderness 
and  panegyric  in  his  poetry,  he  caught  the  attention  of  his 
hearers,  and  exerted  the  utmost  boldness  in  blaming  those 
violent  counsels,  by  which  the  commons  were  governed; 
Finding  all  (^position  within  doors  to  be  fruitless,  he  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  party  without,  which  might  oblige  the 
parliament  to  accept  of  reasonable  conditions,  and  restore 
peace  to  the  nation*  The  charms  of  his  conversation,  joined 
to  his  character  of  courage  and  integrity,  had  procured  htm 
the  entire  confidence  of  Northumberland,  Conway,  and 
every  eminent  person  of  either  sex  who  resided  in  London* 
They  opened  their  breasts  to  him  without  reserve,  and 
expressed  ddeir  disapprobation  of  the  furious  measures 
pursued  l^  the  commons,  and  their  wishes  that  some 
expedient  could  be  found  for  stopping  so  impetuous  a 
career.  Tomkins,  Waller's  brother-iuTlaw,  and  Ghaloner, 
the  intinaate  friend  of  Tomkins,  had  entertained  like 
sentiments:  And  as  the  connexions  of  these  two  gentlemen 
lay  chiefly  in  the  city,  they  informed  Waller,  that  the 
same  aUiorrence  of  war  prevailed  there,  among  sdl  men 
of  reason  and  moderation.  Upon  reflection  it  seemed  not 
impratticable,  that  a  combination  might  be  formed  between 
the  lords  and  citizens :  and,  by  mutual  cbncert,  the  illegal 
taxes  be  refused,  which  the  parliament,  without  the  roynl  - 
assent^  imposed  on  the  people.     While  this  affair  was  in 

t  The  king  afterwards  copied  from  this  eiample ;  but,  as  the  fiur  greater 
part  of  the  noluUty  and  laoaed  gentry  were  his  fmnds,  he  reaped  ni«eh  less 
profit  fr»m  this  meatwre. 
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esusjp.  agitation^  aad  lists  were  making  of  such  as  thej  cooceivied 
^.^^  to  be  well  affected  to  their  desigti ;  a  servant  of  TomkiiSks^ 
iG4a  <who  had  overheard  their  ^dbcourse,  immediatdy  carried 
intelligence  to  Pym.  Waller,  Tomkins,  and.Chaloner 
were  seized,  and  tried  by  acdurt  martial^u  They  wese 
all  three  condemned,  and  the  two  latltsj:  executed  on  gib- 
bets erected  before  their  own  doorsJ  A  covenant,  as  a 
test,  was  taken^  by  the  lords  and  commons,  and  impo&^d 
on  their  army,  and  on  all  who  lived  within  their  quarters. 
Besides  resolving  to  amend  and  reform  their  lives,  the 
covenanters  there  vow,  that  they  will  never  lay  down  their 
arms  so  long  as  the  papists,  now  in  open  war  against  the 
parliament,  shall,  by  force  of  arms,  be  protected  from 
justice ;  they  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  late  con- 
spiracy; and  they  promise  to  assist  ^o  the  utmost  the 
forces  raised  by  both  houses,  again^  the  forces  levied  by 
the  king.* 

Waller,  as  soon  as  imprisoned^  sensible  of  the  great 
danger  into ^  which  he  had  fallen,  was  so  seized  with  the 
dread  of  death,  that  all  his  former  spirit  deserted  him ; 
and  he.  confessed  whatever  he  knew  without  sparing  his 
most  intimate  friends,  without  regard  to  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  without  distinguishing  between  the  i^gli* 
gence,  of  familiar  conversation,  and  the  schem/es  of  a 
regular  conspiracy.  With  the  most  profound  dissimulation, 
he  counterfeited  such  remorse  of  conscience,  that  his 
execution  was  put  off,  out  of  mere  christian  compassion, 
till  he  might  recover  the  use  of  his  understanding.  He 
invited  visits  from  the  ruling  clergy  of  all  sects ;  and  while 
he  es^pressed  h^  own  penitence,'  he  received  their  devout 
exhortations  with  humility  and  reverence,  as  conveying 
clearer  conviction  and  information  than  in  his  life  he  ha4 
ever  before  attained.  .  Presents  too,  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  flattery,  these  holy  men  were  not  insensible,  were  dis- 
tributed ^mong  them;  as  a  small  retribution  for  their 
prayers  and  ghostly  counsel.  And  by  all  these  artifices, 
more  than  from  any  regard  to  the  beauty  of  his  genius, 
of  which,  during  that  time  of  furious  cant  and  facticm, 
small  account  would  be  made,   he  prevailed  so  far  as  to 

u  Rush  worth,  vol.  vi.  p.  326.    Clarendon,  vol.  ill  p.  249,  250,  &c. 
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have  his' life  spared,  avA  a  fine   of  ten  thousand  pounds    CfttAlF. 
accepted  in  lieu  of  it.^  '  ^>»v^j 

The  severity  exercised 'against  the  conspiracy,  or  1043. 
rather  project,  of  Waller,  increased  the  authority  of  the 
parliament,  and  seemed  to  ensure  them  against  tike  at- 
tempts for  the  future.  But  by  the  progress  of  the  king's 
arms,  the  defeat  of  sir  William  Waller,  the  taking  of 
Bristol,  the  siege  of  Gloeester,  a  cry  for  peace  was  re- 
newed, and  with  more  violence  than  ever.  Crowds  of 
women,  with  a  petition  for  that  purpose,  flocked  about 
the  house,  and  were  so  clamorous  and  importunate,  that 
orders  were  given  for  dispersing  them;'  and  some  of  the 
females  were  killed  in  the  fray."  Bedford,  Holland,  and 
Conway  had  deserted  the  parliament,  and  had  gone  to 
Oxford;  Clare  and  Lovelace  had  followed  them.*  North- 
umberland had  retired  to  his  country  seat :  Essex  himself 
showed  extreme  dissatisfaction,  and  exhorted  the  parlia- 
ment to  make  peace. *^  The  upper  house  sent  down  terms 
of  accommodation  more  moderate  than  had  hitherto  been 
insisted  on.  It  even  passed  by  a  majority  among  the 
commons,  that  these  proposals  should  be  transmitted  to 
the  king.  The  zealots  took  the  alarm.  A  petition 
against  peace  was  framed  in  the  city,  and  presented  by 
Pennington,  the  factious  mayor.  \  Multitudes  attended 
him,  and-  renewed  all  the  former  menaces  against  tTie 
modera^  party.*  The  pulpits  thundered,  and  rumours 
were  spread  of  twenty  thousand  Irish,  who  had  landed, 
and  were  to  cut  the  throat  of  every  protestant.^  The 
majority  was  again  turned  to  the  other  side ;  and  all 
thoughts  of  pacification  being  dropped,  every  preparation 
was  made  for  resistance,  and  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
Gloeester,  on  which  the  parliament  was  sensible  all  their 
hopes  of  success  in  the  war  did  so  much  depend. 

Masset^  resolute  to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
having  under  his  command  a  city  and  garrison  ambitious 
of  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  had  hitherto  maintained  the 
siege  with  courage  and  abilities,  and  had  much  retarded 
the  advances  of  the  king's  army.     By  continual  sallies, 
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OBAP.    he  infested  them  in  liieir  trench**,  m4  gaifltd  jsud^en 
^  advantages    over   them :     By   disputing   every    inch  of 


IMS.  gfouind,  he  repressed  the  vigour  and  alacrity  of  their 
courage,  elated  by  former  successes*  His  garriaon,  ho^ir- 
ever,  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity;  and  he  failed 
not,  from  time  to  time,  to  inform  the  parliament,  that, 
unless  speedily  relieved,  he  should  be  necessitated,  from 
the  extreme  want  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  to  open 
his  gates  to  the  enemy. 

The  parliament,  in  order  to  repair  their  broken  condi- 
tion, and  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  now  exert- 
ed to  the  utmost  their  power  and  authority.  They  voted 
that  an  army  should  be  levied  under  sir  William  Waller, 
whom,  notwithstanding  his  misfortunes,  they  loaded  widi 
extraordinary  caresses*  Having  associated  in  dieir  cause 
the  counties  of  Hertford,  Essex,  Cambridge,  Norfdk, 
Suffolk,  Lincoln,  and  Huntingdon,  they  gave  the  earl  of 
Manchester  a  commission  to  be  general  of  the  association, 
and  appointed  an  army  to  be  levied  under  his  command. 
But,  above  all,  they  were  intent  that  Essex's  army,  on 
which  their  whole  fortune  depended,  should  be  put  in  a 
condition  of  marching  against  the  king.  They  excited 
afresh  their  preachers  to  furious  declamations  against  the 
royal  cause.  They  even  employed  the  expedient  of  pres- 
sing, diough  abolished  by  a  late  law,  for  which  they  had 
strenuously  contended.*  And  they  engaged  the  city  to 
send  four  regiments  pf  its  militia  to  the  relief  of  Gloces- 
ter.  All  shops,  meanwhile,  were  ordered  to  be  shut ;  and 
(fevery  man  expected  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  the  event  of 
that  important  enterprise/ 

Essex  carrying  with  him  a  well  appointed  army  of 
14,000  men,  took  the  road  of  Bedford  and  Leicester; 
and  though  inferior  in  cavalrv'^,  yet  by  the  mere  force  of 
conduct  and  discipline,  he  passed  over  those  open  cham- 
paign countries,  and  defended  himself  from  the  enemy's 
horse,  who  had  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  who  infested 
him  during  his  whole  march.  As  he  approached  to  Glo- 
cester,  the  king  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege;,  and  open 
Ae  way  for  Essex  to  enter  that  city.     The  necessities  of 

e  Rush,  vol.  vi.  p.  292.  f  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  29«. 
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other  provi$ioQs  were  in  the  same  proportioa*  £aaes  xC43. 
had  broiight  with  him  military  storey ;  and  the  neighbour- 
ing  country  abundantly  supplied  him  with  victuals  of  every 
kind.  The  inhabitants  had  carefully  concealed  all  pro'- 
visions  from  the  king's  army,  and  pretending  to  be  quite 
ejdiausted,  had  reserved  their  stores  for  that  cause  which 
they  so  much  favoured*^ 

Ths  chief  difficulty  ptill  remained.  Essex  dreaded  a  « 
battle  with  the  king's  army,  on  account  of  its  great  supe- 
riority and  cavalry  ;  and  he  reacdved  to  return  ^if  possible^ 
vithout  running  that  hazard.  He  lay  five  days  at  Tewkes* 
bury,  which  was  his  first  stage  after  leaving  Glocester ; 
and  he  feigned,  by  some  preparations,  to  point  towards 
Worcester.  By  a  forced  march  during  the  night,  he 
reached  Cirencester,  and  obtained  the  double  advantage  df 
passii^g  unmolested  an  open  country,  and  of  surprising  a 
convoy  of  provisions  which  lay  in  that  town.^  Without 
delay  he  proceeded  towards  London ;  but  when  he  reach- 
ed Newbury,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the,  king  by 
hasty  marches,  had  arrived  before  him,  and  was  already 
possessed  of  the  place. 

An  action  was  now  unavoidable ;  and  Essex  prepared  soth  Sept. 
for  it  with  presence  of  mind,  and  not  without  military 
^conduct.  On  both  sides,  the  battle  was  fought  with  des*  Batde  of 
perate  valour  and  a  steady  bravery.  Essex's  horse  were  ^^^^^T- 
several  times  broken  by  the  king's,  but  his  infantry  main- 
tained themselves  in  firm  array ;  and,  besides  giving  a 
continued  fire,  they  presented  an  invincible  rampart  of 
pikes  against  the  furious  shock  of  prince  Rupert,  and 
those  gallant  troops  of  gentry,  of  which  the  royal  cavalry 
was  chiefly  composed.  The  militia  of  London  especially, 
though  utterly  unacquainted  with  action,  though  drawn 
but  a  few  days  before  from  their  ordinary  occupations, 
^►'et  having  learned  all  military  exercises,  a/hd  being  anima- 
ted with  unconquerable  zeal  for  the  cause  in  whijch  they 
iyt:|:e  engaged,  equalled,  on  this*  occasion,  what  could  be 
csjjjected  from  the  most  veteran  forces.    While  the  armies 
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CHAP,  isrere  engaged  with  the  utmost  ardour,  nigkt  put  an  end  to 
^Z^}^  the  action,  and  left  the  victory  undecided.  Next  momingY 
i64d.  Sss^x  proceeded  on  his  march ;  and  though  his  rear  was 
once  put  in  some  disorder  by  an  incursion  of  the  king's 
horse,  he  reached  London  in  safety,  and  received  applause 
for  his  conduct  and  success  in  the  whole  enterprise.  The 
king  followed  him  on  his  march ;  and  having  taken  pos* 
session  of  Reading,  after  the  earl  left  it,  he  there  estab- 
lished a  garrison,  and  straitened,  by  that  means,  London, 
and  the  quarters  of  the  enemy.' 

In  the  battle  of  Newbury,  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
besides  tli^   earls   of  Sunderland    and    Carnarvon,   two 
noblemen  of  promising  hopes,  was  unfortunately  sUstaj  to 
the  regret  of  every  lover  of  ingenuity  and  virtue  through* 
out  the  kingdom,   Lucius  Gary,  viscount  Falkland,  se- 
cretary  of  state*     Before   assembling  the   present  par- 
liament, this  man,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  learning,  and 
to  the  society  of  all  the  polite  and  elegant,  4iad  enjoyed 
himself  in  every  pleasure,  which  a  fine 'genius,  a  generous 
disposition,  and  an  opulent  fortune  could  afford.     Called 
into  public  life,  he  stood  foremost  in  all  attacks  on  the 
high  prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  and  displayed  that  mas* 
culine  eloquence,  and  undaunted  love  of  liberty,  which, 
from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sublime  parts  of 
antiquity,  he  had  greedily  imbibed.     When  civil  convul- 
sions proceeded  to  extremities,  and  it  became  requisite  feu? 
him  to  choose  his  side ;  he  tempered  the  ardour  of  his 
zeal,  and  embraced  the  defence  of  those  limited  powers 
which    remained  to   monarchy,   and  which   he   deemed 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  English  constitution- 
Still  anxious,  however,  for  his  country,  he  seems  to  have 
dreaded  the  too  prosperous  success  of  his  own  party  as 
much  as. of  the  enemy;  and,  among  his  intimate  friends, 
often,  after  a  deep  silence  and  frequent  sighs,  he  would, 
with  a  sad  accent,  reiterate  the  word  Peace.     In  excuse 
for  the  too  free  exposing  of  his  person,  which  seemed 
.unsuitable    in   a  secretary    of  state,   he    alleged,  that  it 
became   him   to   be  more   active  than  other  men  in  all 
hazardous  enterprises,  lest  his  impatience  for  peace  might 
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bear  the  imputation  of  cowardice  or  pusillanimity.,    From    QHAP. 
the  commeneement  of  the  war,  his  natural  cheerfulness  ^^^v^^ 
and  vivacity^  became  clouded ;  and  ev^i  his  usual  atten*     |^^, 
tion  to  dress,  required  by  his  birt^  and  station,  gave  way 
to  a  negligence  which  was  easily  observable.     On  the 
morning  of  the  battle  in  which  he  fell,  he  had  shown 
some  care  of  adorning  his  person ;  and  gave  for  a  reason, 
that  the  enemy  should  not  find  his  body  in  any  slovenly, 
indecent  situation.     ^^  I  am  weary,"  subjoined  he,  ^^  of 
"  the  ^mes,  and  foresee  much  misery  to  my  country-; 
^^  but  believe,  that  I  shall  be  out  of  it  ere  night."^     This 
excellent  person  was  but  thirty-four  years  of  age  when  a 
period  was  thus  put  to  his  life. 

The  loss  sustained  on  both  sides  in  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  and  the  advanced  season,  obliged  the  armies  to 
retire  into  winter  quarters. 

In  the  north,  during  this  summer,  the  great  interest  Actions  in 
and  popularity  of  the  earl,  now  created  marquis  of  New-  *^*  *'®'^' 
castle,  had  raised  a  considerable  force  for  the  king ;  and 
great  hopes  of  success  were  entertained  from  that  quarter. 
There  appeared  however,  in  opposition  to  him,  two  men, 
an  whom  the  event  of  the  war  finally  depended,  and  who 
began  about  this  time  to  be  remarked  for  their  valour  and 
military  conduct.  These  were  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  son 
of  the  lord  of  that  name,  and  Oliver  Cromwel.  The 
former  gained  a  considerable  advantage  at  Wakefield' 
over  a  detachment  of  royalists,  and  took  general  Goring 
prisoner;  die  latter  obtained  a  victory  at  Gainsborow*" 
over  a  party  commanded  by  the  gallant  Cavendish,  who 
perished  in  the  action.  But  both  these  defeats  of  the 
royalists  were  more  than  sufficiently  compensated  by  the 
total  rout  of  lord  Fairfax  at  Atherton  moor,"  and  the  dis- 
persion of  his  army.  After  this  victory,  Newcastle,  with 
an  army  of  15,<XX)  men,  sat  down  before  Hull.  Hotham 
was  no  longer  governor  of  this  place.  That  gentleman 
and  his  son,  partly  from  a  jealousy  entertained  of  lord 
Fairfax,  partly  repenting  of  their  engagements  against  the 
king,  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Newcastle, 
and  had  expressed  an  intention  of  delivering  Hull  into  his 

k  Whitloeke,  p.  70.    Clarendon,  voL  iii.  p.  850,  351,  &c. 
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CftXP:    hands*     But  thtir  cotispirftcy  bring  detecttd^  dicy  weio 
^^^'      arrested  and  sent  prisoners  to  London ;  where,  wHhoQl 


IMS;  ^^y  regard  to  their  formcsr  services,  they  fell,  boA  of 
them,  victims  to  the  severity  of  the  parliament.® 

Newcastle,  having  carried  on  the  attack  of  HoU  for 
some  time,  was  beat  off  by  a  sally  of  the  garrison,^  and 
suSbred  so  much,  that  he  thought  proper  to  raise  the 
siege.  About  the  same  time,  Manchester,  who  advanced 
from  the  eastern  associated  co«mties,  having  joined  Crott* 
wel  and  young  Fairfax,  obtained  a  considerable  vidory 
over  the  royalists  at  Homcastle  f  where  the  two  oftcers 
last  mentioned  gained  renown  by  their  conduct  and  gd^ 
lantry.  And  though  fortune  had  thus  balanced  her 
favours,  the  king's  party  still  remained  much  superior  in 
those  parts  of  England;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
garrison  of  Hull,  which  kept  YorksMre  in  awe,  a  con* 
junction  of  the  northern  forces  with  the  army  in  the 
south  might  have  been  made,  and  had  probably  enabled 
the  king,  instead  of  entering  on  the  unfortunate^  perhapt 
imprudent,  enterprise  of  Glocester,  to<  march  directly  t9 
London,  suid  put  an  end  to  the  war.^ 

Wril£  the  military  enterpr»es  were  carried  on  with 
vigomr  i^  England,  and  the  event  became  every  day  more 
doubtful,  both  parties  cast  their  eye  towards  the  neigin 
bburing  kingdoms,  and  sought  assistance  for  the  finishing 
of  that  enterprise,  in  which  their  own  forces  experienced 
such  furious  opposition.  The  psu'liament  had  recourse  to 
Scotland ;  the  king  to  Ireland. 

When  the  Scottish  covenanters  obtained  that  end,  for 
which  they  so  earnestly  contended,  the  establishment  of 
prcsbyterian  discipline  in  their  own  country,  they  were 
not  satisfied,  but  indulged  still  an  ardent  passion  for  pro» 
pagating,  by  all  methods,  that  mode  of  religion  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  Having  flattered  themselves,  in 
the  fervour  of  their  zeal^  that,  by  supernatural  assistances, 
they  should  be  enabled  to  carry  their  triumphant  covenant 
to  the  gates  of  Rome  itself,  it  behoved  them  first  to  ren- 
der It  prevalent  in  England,  which  already  showed  so 
great  a  disposition  to  receive  it«     Even  in  the  articles  o4 

o.Ruslw  ToKvi.  p.  iJf5.  p  12fli  of  Octoher. 

q  \Viirvi«b»  p.  261.    Walker,  p.  278. 
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pacificatioai^  they  expressed  a  desm  of  uotfermity  In  CHAI». 
worship  with  England;  and  the  king,  employing  general  JlXL 
expressions,  had  approved  of  this  inclination,  as  pious  and  ^^^ 
laudable.  No  sooner  was  there  an  appearance  of  a  rup- 
ture, than  the  English  parliament,  in  order  to  allure  that 
nation  into  a  close  confederacy,  openly  declared  their 
wishes  of  ecclesiastical  reformation,  and  of  imitating  the 
example  of  their  northern  brethren/  When  war  was 
actasdiy  commenced,  the  same  artifices  were  used ;  and 
the  Scots  beheld,  with  the  utmost  impatience,  a  scene  of 
action,  ef  which  they  could  not' deem  themselves  indif<* 
farent  spectators.  Should  the  king,  they  said,  be  able,  by 
force  of  arms,  to  prevail  over  the  parliament  of  England, 
and  reestablish  his  authority  in  that  powerful  kingdom,  he 
will  undoubtedly  retract  all  those  concessions,  which,  with 
90*  ma«y  circumstances  of  violence  and  indignity,  the 
Scots  have  extorted  from  him.  Besides  a  sense  of  his 
cum  mterest,  and  a  regard  to  royal  power,  which  has 
been  entirely  annihilated  in  this  country ;  his  very  passion 
fer  prelacy  and  for  religious  ceremonies  must  lead  him  to 
invade  a  church  which  he  has  ever  been  taught  to  regard  as 
antichristian  and  unlawful.  Let  us  but  consider  who  the 
persons  are  that  compose  the  facticms  now  so  furiously 
en^ged  in  arms.  Does  not  the  parliament  consist  of  those 
very  men  who  have  ever  opposed  all  war  with  Scotland, 
who  have  punished  die  authors  of  our  oppressions,  who 
have  obtained  us  die  redress  of  every  grievance,  and  who, 
with  many  honourable  expressions,  have  conferred  on  us 
an  ample  reward  ibr  our  brotherly  assistance  ?  And  is  not 
the  court  full  of  papists,  prelates,  malignants ;  all  of  them 
zealous  enemies  to  our  religious  model,  and  resolute  to  sa- 
crifice their  lives  for  their  idolatrous  establishments  ?  Not 
lo  mention  our  own  necessary  ijecurity;  can  we  better  ex- 
press our  gradtude  to  heaven  for  that  pure  light  with  which 
we  are,  above  all  nations,  so  eminently  distinguished,  than 
by  conveying  the  same  divine  knowledge  to  our  unhappy 
neighbours,  who  are  wading  through  a  sea  of  blood  in 
order  to  attain  it  ?  These  were,  in  Scodand^  the  topics  of 
every  conversation:    With   these   doctrines   the   pulpits 

m 
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CHAP.'  echoed:  'And  the  famoas  curse  of  Meroz,  that  curse  so 
solemnly  denounced  and  reiterated  against  neutrality  and 
moderation,  resounded  from  all  quarters*' 

The  parliament  of  England  had  ever  invited  the  Scots, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  civil  dissensions,  to  inter* 
pose  their  mediation,  which  they  knew,  would  be  'so  )itde 
favourable  to  the  king :  And  the  king,  for  that  very  reas<Mi, 
had  ever  endeavoured,  with  the  least  offensive  expresmns, 
to  decline  it/  Early  this  spring,  the  earl  of  Loudon,  tiie 
chancellor,  with  other  commissioners,  and  attended  by 
Henderson,  a  popular  and  intriguing  preacher,  was  sent 
to  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  renewed  the  offer  of  mediation  $ 
but  with  the  same  success  as  before.  The  commissioners 
were  also  empowered  to  press  the  king  on  the  article  of 
religion,  and  to  recommend  to  him  the  Scottish  model  of 
ecclesiastic  worship  and  discipline.  This  was  touching 
Charles  in  a  very  tender  point:  His  honour,  his  conscience, 
as  well  as  his  interest,  he  believed  to  be  intimately  con- 
cerned in  supporting  prelacy  and  the  liturgy.*  He  begged 
the  commissioners,  therefore,  to  remain  satisfied  with  the 
concessions  which  he  had  made  to  Scotland :  and,  having 
modelled  their  own  church  according  to  their  own  prin«> 
ciples,  to  leave  their  neighbours  in  the  like  liberty,  and  not 
to  intermeddle  with  affairs  of  which  they  could  not  be 
supposed  competent  judges."* 

The  divines  of  Oxford,  secure,  as  they  imagined,  of 
a  victory,  by  means  of  their  authorities  from  church  history, 
their  quotations  from  the  fathers,  and  their  spiritual  argu- 
ments, desired  a  conference  with  Henderson,  and  under- 
took, by  dint  of  reasoning,  to  convert  that  great  apostle  of 
the  north :  But  Henderson,  who  had  ever  regarded  as 
impious,  the  least  doubt  with  regard  to  his  own  principles, 
and  who  knew  of  a  much  better  way  to  reduce  opponents 
than  bv  employing  any  theological  topics,  absolutely  re- 
fused all  disputaticm  or  controversy.  The  English  divines 
went  away  full  of  admiration  at  the  blind  assurance  and 
bigoted  prejudices  of  the  man  :  He,  on  his  part,  was  moved 

z  Curse  ve  Mero/,  km^  the  angel  of  the  l^rd  ;  curse  ye  bitterly  the  iuhahi- 

tfMits  tliercot':  Because  tliey  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  tb^ 
l.owl  agfliust  the  mighty.    Judges,  chop.  v.  rer.  *Z3. 

r  Hush.  vol.  vi.  p.  .W.  *  See  note  [C]  at  the  end  of  tJie  TOliunfe. 
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vith  equal  wonder  at  their  obatinate  attachment  to  such    Cfi4p. 
palpable  errors  and  delusions.  '  x^#-v^ 

By  the  concessions  which  the  king  had  granted  to  ^^^ 
Scotland,,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  summon  a  par* 
liament  once  in  three  years ;  and  in  June  of  the  subsequent 
year,  was  fixed  the  period  for  the  meeting  of  that  assembly. 
Before  that  time  elapsed,  Charles  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  be  able,  by  some  decisive  advantage,  to  reduce 
the  English  parliament  to  a  reasonable  submission,  and 
inight  then  expect,  with  security,  the  meeting  of  a  Scottish 
parliament.  Though  earoesdy  solicited  by  Loudon  to 
summon  presemtly  that  great  council  of  the  nation,  he 
absolutely  tefuaed  to  give  authority  to  men  who  had 
already  excited  such  dangerous  commotions,  and  who 
showed  still  the  same  disposition  to  resist  and  invade  his 
authority.  The  commissioners,  therefore,  not  being  able 
to  prevail  in  any  of  their  demands,  desired  the  king's 
passport  for  London,  were  they  purposed  to  confer  with 
die  English  parliament;^  and  being  likewise  denied  this 
request,  they  returned  with  extreme  dissatisfaction  to 
Edinburgh. 

The  office  of  conservators  of  the  peace  was  newlv 
erected  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  maintain  the  confederac\^ 
between  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  these,  instigated  by  the 
clergy,  were  resolved,  since  they  could  not  obtain  the 
king's  consent,  to  summon,  in  his  name,  but  by  their  own 
authority,  t  convention  of  states;  and  to  bereave  their 
sovereign  of  this  article,  the  only  one  which  remained  of 
his  prerogative.  Under  colour  of  providing  for  national 
peace,  endangered  by  the  neighbourhood  of  English  ar- 
mies, was,  a  convention  called;^  an  assembly  which,  though 
it  meets  with  less  solemnity,  has  the  same  authority  as  a 
parliament,  in  raising  moi^ey  and  levying  forces.  Hamil- 
ton^ and  his  brother  the  earl  of  Laneric,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Scotland  in  order  to  oppose  these  measures, 
wanted  either  authority  or  sincerity ;  and  passivdy  yielded 
to  the  torrent.  The  general  assembly  of  the  church  met 
at  the  same  time  with  the  convention,  and  exercising  an 
authority   almost  absolyte   over  the   whole  civil   pc" 

\  Kulihworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  4Q6.  v  224  •€  Jn.n4>. 
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logical  zeal  and  prejudices. 


1943.  ^^s  English  parliament  was,  at  that  time^  fallen  into 

great  distress,  l^  the  progress  of  the  royal  arms ;  and  they 
gladly  sent  to  Edinburgh  commissioners,  with  ample  pow* 
ers,  to  treat  of  a  nearer  union  and  confederacy  with  the 
Scottish  nation.  The  persons  employed  were  the  earl  of 
Rutland,  sir  William  Armyne,  sir  Henry  Vane  die  youiig- 
er,  Thomas  Hatcher,  and  Henry  Darley,  attended  by^ 
Marshal  and  Nye,  two  clergymen  of  signal  authority/ 
In  this  negotiation,  the  man  chiefly  trusted  was  Vane,  wluH 
in  eloquence,  address,  capacity,  as  well  as  in  art  and 
dissimulation,  was  not  surpassed  by  any  one,  even  during 
that  age,  so  famous  for  active  talents.  By  his  persuasion 
Solemn  v&s  framed  at  Edinburgh,  that  solemn  league  and  co ve- 
cwSaot"^  NANT,  which  efiaced  all  former  protestations  and  vows 
taken  in  both  kingdoms ;  and  long  maintained  its  credit 
and  authority.  In  this  covenant,  the  subscribers,  besides 
engaging  mutually  to  defend  each  other  against  all  oppo- 
nents, bound  themselves  to  endeavour,  without  respect  of 
persons,  the  extirpation  of  popery  and  prelacy,  superstition, 
heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness ;  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  parliaments,  together  with  the  king's 
authority ;  and  to  discover  and  bring  to  justice  all  incen- 
diaries and  malignants.* 

The  subscribers  of  the  covenant  vowed  also  to  pre* 
serve  the  reformed  religion  established  in  the  church  of 
Scotland;  but,  by  the  artifice  of  Vane,  no  declaration  more 
,  explicit  was  made  with  regard  tp  England  and  Ireland, 
than  that  these  kingdoms  should  be  reformed,  according 
to  the  word  of  Cod,  and  the  example  of  the  purest 
churches.  The  Scottish  zealots,  when  prelacy  was  ab- 
jured, deemed  this  expression  quite  free  from  ambiguity^ 
and  regarded  their  own  model  as  the  only  one  which  cor* 
responded,  in  any  degree,  to  such  a  description :  But  that 
able  politician  had  other  views,  and  while  he  employed 
his  great  talents  in  overreaching  the  presbyterians,  and 
secretly  laughed  at  their  simplicity,  he  had  blindly  de: 


z  WhitloGke,p.  73.  Rush.  vol.  vi  p.  406.    Clarcodoo, 
&  liuiih.  vol.  Vi  p.  478.    Clareiidouj  vol.  iii  p,  373,    . 
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voted  himself  to  the  joaamteiuMe  of  systems  still  more    chap, 
absurd  and  more  dangerous.  \g^^>rsm^ 

I)f  the  Enf^sh  parliametit  there  remained  some  mem-  1543. 
bers,  who^' though  they  had  been  iuduced,  either  by  private 
ambition,  or  by  zeal  for  civil  liberty,  to  concur  with  the 
majority,  still  retained  an  attachment  to  the  hierarchy, 
and  to  the  ancient  modes  of  worship*  But,  in  the  present 
danger  which  threaj^ned  their  cause,  all  scruples,  were 
laid  aside;  and  the  covenant,  by  whose  means  alone  they  Sept.  I7. 
aould  expect  to  obtain  so  considerable  a  reinforcement  as 
die  accession  of  the  Scottish  nation,  was  received  without 
opposition.  The  parliament,  therefore,  having  first  sub- 
scribed it  themselves,  ordered  it  to  be  received  by  all  who 
lived  under  their  authority. 

Great  were  the  .rejoicings  among  the.  Scots,  that 
they  should  be  the  happy  instruments  of  extending  their 
mode  of  religion,  and  dissipating  that  profound  darkness 
in  which  the  neighbouring  nations  were  involved.  The 
general  assembly  applauded  this  glorious  imitation  of  the 
piety  displayed  by  their  ancestors,  who,  they  said,  in  threi^ 
different  applications,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had 
endeavoured  to  engage  the  English,  by  persuasion,  to  lay 
aside  the  use  of  the  surplice,  tippet,  and  corner  cap.^ 
The  convention  too,  in  the  height  of  their  zeal,  ordered 
every  one  to  swear  to  this  covenant,  under  the  penalty  of 
confiscation;  beside  what  farther  punishment  it  should 
please  the  ensuing  parliament  to  inflict  on  the  refusers, 
as  enemies  to  God,  to  the  king,,  and  to  the  kingdom. 
And  being  determined  that  the  sword  should  carry  con- 
viction to  all  refractory  minds,  they  prepared  themselves, 
with  great  vigilance  and  activity  for  their  military  enter- 
prises. By  means  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  Apming  of 
they  received  from  England ;  by  the  hopes  of  good  pay  ^^^  ^®°^''' 
^d  warm  quarters ;  not  to  mention  men's  favourable  dis- 
position towards  the  cause  ;  they  soon  completed  their 
levies..  And,  having  added,  to  their  other  forces,  the 
troops  which  they  had  recalled  from  Ireland,  they  were 
ready,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  to  e^tcr  England,  under 
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die  comip^nd  of  their  old  g^^neralythe  earl. of  Leven,  with- 

an  army  of  above  twent}'  thousand  men«*^  •     ■ 

T»E  king,  forseeing  this  te4ti^6t  which  irns  gathering 
upon  him,  cndevivottred  to  secure  himself  by  every  expe*- 
dient  i  and  he  cast  bis  eye  towards  Ireland,  in  hopes  that 
this  kingdom,  from  which  his  cause  had  already  received 
so  much  prejudice,  might  at  length  contribute  somewhat 
towards  his  protection  and  security. 

AtteH  the  commencement  of  the  Irish  insurrectiofl^ 
the  English  parliament,  though  they  undertook  the  sup^ 
pression  of  it,  had  ever  ^een  too  much  engaged,  either  in 
military  projects,  or   expeditions   at   home,  to  take  any 
effectual  step   towards   finishing  that  enterprise*     They, 
had  entered,  indeed,  into  a  contract  with  the  Scots,  for 
sending  over  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  into  Ireland ; 
and,  in  order  to  engage  that  mition  in  this  undertaking, 
beside  giving  a  promise  to  pay,  they  agreed  to  put  Caric- 
fergus  into  their  hands,  and  to  invest  their  general  with  an 
authority  quite  independent  of  the  English  govemmentf 
These  troops,  so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  remain, 
were  useful,  by  diverting  the  force  of  the  Irish  rebels,  and 
protecting  in  the  north  the  small  remnants  of  the  British 
planters.     But,  except  this  contract  with  the  Scottish  na- 
tion, all  the  other  measures  of  the  parliament  either  were 
hitherto  absolutely  insignificant,  or  tended  rather  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  proteetant  csmse  in  Ireland*     By  con- 
tinuing their  violent  persecution,  and  still  more  violent 
menaces  against  priests  and  papists,  they  confirmed  the 
Irish  catholics  in  their  rebellion,  and  cut  off  all  hopes  of 
indpigence  and  toleration*     By  disposing  beforehand  of 
all  the  Irish  forfeitures  to  subscribers  or  adventurers,  they 
rendered  all  men  of  property  desperate  and  seemed  to 
threaten  a  total  extirpation  of  the  natives*^     and  while 
they  thus  infused  zeal  and  animosity  into  the  enemy,  no 
measure  was   pursued  'whiph  could  tend  to  support  or 
encovirage    the    protestants,   now   reduced    to    the    last 
extremities* 

So  great  is  the  ascendant  which,  from  a  long  course 
of  successes,  the  English  has  acquired  over  the  Irish  na* 

0  Chv  endon,  Tpl.  iii.  p.  383.  d  A  thousand  a^ires  in  Ulster  vere  aren 

to  every  o>  e  that  subscribed  200  pounds,  in  Connaught  to  the  subscribers  of  35p, 
in  Muii8(er  ibr  450^  in  iiciuster  for  600. 


ti6n^  th)aLt  though  the  latter^.wbe©  they  receive  military    CHA.P. 
disipline  among  fbreignjers,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  troops^ 


they  had  »ever,  in  th/^ir  own  cotintry,  beeii  able  to  make  10^, 
any  vigorous  effort  for  the  defence  or  recovery  of  their 
liberties*  In  many  rencounters,  the  English  under  lord 
Moi?e,  sir  William  St*  Leger,  sir  Frederic  Hamilton^  and 
others,  had^  though  under  great  disadvantages  of  situation 
and  numbers,  put  the  Irish  to  rout,  and  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Dublin*  The  rebels  raised  the  siege  of  Tredah, 
after  an  obstinate  defence  made  by  the  garrison.*  Ormond 
had  obtained  two  complete  victories  at  Kilrush  and  Ross; 
and  had  brought  relief  to  all  the  forts  which  were  besieged 
or  blockaded  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom/  But  not- 
withstanding these  successes,  even  the  most  common  ne- 
cessaries of  life  were  wanting  to  the  victorious  armies. 
The  Irish  in  their  wild  rage  against  the  British  planters^ 
had  laid  wa^te  the  whok  kingdom,  and  were  themselves 
t<rtally  unfit,  from  their  habitual  sloth  and  igiioraiM^e,  to 
rai^e  any  convenience  of  human  life*  During  the  course 
of  six  months  no  supplies  had  come  from  England,  except 
the  fourth  part  of  one  small  vessel's  lading*  Dublin,  to 
save  itself  from  starving,  had  been  obliged  to  send  th\i 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitaitts  to  England.  The  army 
had  little  ammunition,  scarcely  exceeding  forty  barrels  of 
gunpowder ;  not  even  shoes  or  clothes ;  and  for  want  of 
food  the  soldiers  had  been  obliged  to  eat  their  own  horses* 
And  though  the  distress  of  the  Irish  was  not  much  infe- 
rior ^  besides  that  they  were  more  hardened  against  such 
extremities,  it  was  vbut  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the 
two  nations,  while  they  continued  their  furious  animosities, 
should  make  desolate  that  fertile  island,  which  might  serve 
to  the  subsistence  and  happiness  of  both* 

The  justices  and  council  of  Ireland  had  been  engaged, 
chiefly  by  the  interest  and  authority  of  Ormond,  to  fall 
into  an  entire  dependence  dn  the  king.  Parsons,  Temple, 
Loftus,  and  Meredith,  who  favoured  the  opposite  party, 
lad  been  removed ;  and  Charles  had  supplied  their  place 
>y  others  better  affected  to  his  service*     A  committee  of 

I 

he  English  house  of  commons,  which  had  been  sent  over/ 

fi  Rash,  vol  vi.  p.  500.         f  "Rush.  vol.  vi.  p,  513.  g  Hush,  vol.  vi.  v.  35,5.         ^ 
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CHAf.  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  conduct  the  affkirs  of  ihat  kingdom^. 
^!J;XV^  had  been  excluded  the  council,  in  obedience  to  orders  trans- 
j^3  mitted  from  the  king.**  And  these  were  reasons  sufficient^ 
besides  the  great  difficulties  under  which  they  themselves 
laboured,  why  the  parliament  was  unwilling  to  send  sup- 
plies to  an  army,  which,  though  engaged  in  a  cause  much 
favoured  by  them,  was  commanded  by  their  declared  ene- 
mies. They  even  intercepted  some  small  succours  sent 
thither  by  the  king. 

The  king,  as  he  had  neither  money,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, nor  provisions  to  spare  from  his  own  urgent  wants, 
i^solved  to  embrace  an  expedient,  which  might  at  once 
relieve  the  necessities  of  the  Irish  protestants,  and  contri* 
bute  to  the  advancement  of  his  affisiirs  in  England.  A 
truce  with  the  rebels,  he  thought,  would  enable  his  sub* 
jects  in  Ireland  to  provide  for  their  own  support,  and 
would  procure  him  the  assistance  of  the  army  against  the 
English  parliament.  But  as  a  treaty  with  a  people,  so 
oaious  for  their  barbarities,  and  still  more  for  dieir 
religion,  might  be  represented  in  invidious  colours,  and 
renew  all  those  calumnies  with  which  he  had  been  loaded; 
it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  conduct- 
ing that  measure.  A  remonstrance  from  the  army  was 
made  to  the  Irish  council,  representing  their  intolerable 
necessities,  and  craving  permission  to  leave  the  kingdom : 
And  if  that  were  refused,  IVe  must  have  recourse^  they 
s^id,  to  that  first  and  primary  iarvy  with  which  God  has 
endowed  all  men  ;  we  mean  the  law  of  nature^  which  teaches 
every  creature  to  preserve  itself}  Memorials  both  to  the 
king  and  parliament  were  transmitted  by  the  justices  and 
council,  in  which  their  wants  and  dangers  are  strongly 
set  forth  ;^  and  though  the  general  expressions  in  these 
memorials  might  perhaps  be  suspected  of  exaggeration, 
yet  from  the  particular  facts  mentioned,  from  the  confes- 
sion of  the  English  parliament  itself,*  and  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Irish  protestants 
were  reduced  to  great  extremities  f  and  it  became  pru- 

h  Hush,  vol  vi.  p.  530.    Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  167.  i  Rndiworth,  vol. 

.  vj.  p.  537.  k  Rushworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  538.  1  Rttshworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  540- 

.m  See  farther,  (-arte's  Ormond,  vol.  iii.  No.  113. 127,  128,  129.  134.  136. 

141.  144.  149. 158,  159.    All  these  papcra  put  it  past  doubt,  that  the  necessities 

ot  the  English  army  ia  Ireland  were  extreme.    See  farther,  Rushworth,  to!,  ti. 

!>.  537.  and  Dugdale,  p.  858,  854. 
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cLeBt  in  the  king,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  embrace    CHAP, 
some  expedient,  which  might  secure  them,  for  a  time, 
froni  the  ruin  and  misery  with  which  they  were  thteatened.     |^. 

'  Accordingly,  the  king  gave  orders"  to  Ormond  and 
the  justices  to  conclude,  for  a  year,  a  cessation  of  arms 
with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  by  whom  the  Irish  were 
governed,  and  to  leave  both  sides  in  possession  of  their 
present  advantages.  The  parliament,  whose  business  it 
was  to  find  fault  with  every  measure  adopted  by  the 
qpposite  party,  and  who  would  not  lose  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reproaching  the  king  with  his  favour  to  the 
Irish  papists,  exclaimed  loudly  against  this  cessation. 
Among  other  reasons,  they  insisted  upon  the  divine 
vengeance,  which  England  might  jusdy  dread,  for  tolera- 
ting antichristian  idolatry,  on  pretence  of  civil  contriac^ 
and  political  agreements.^  Religion,  though  every  day, 
employed  as  the  engine  of  their  own  ambitious  purposes, 
was  supposed  too  sacred  to  be  yielded  up  to  th^  temporal 
interests  or  safety  of  kingdoms. 

After  the  cessation,  there  was  little  necessity,  as 
well  as  no  means,  of  subsisting  the  army  in  Ireland.  The 
king  ordered  Ormond,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  him, 
to  send  over  considerable  bodies  of  it  to  England*  Most 
of  them  continued  in  his  service ;  but  a  small  part,  having 
imbibed  in  Ireland  a  strong  animosity  against  the  catho- 
lics, and  hearing  the  king's  party  universally  reproached 
with  popery,  soon  after  deserted  to  the  parliament* 

SoH£  Irish  catholics  came  over  with  these  troops, 
and  joined  the  royal  army,  where  they  continued  the 
same  cruelties  and  disorders  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed*^  Th^  parliament  voted,  that  no  quarter, 
in  any  action,  should  ever  be  given  them :  But  prince 
Hupert,  by  making  some  reprisals,  soon  repressed  this 
ioliumanity*^ 

11  7th  September.    See  RiuhwofUi>  rol.  vi  p.  537.  544.  547. 
o  Rushworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  557.  p  Whittocke,  p  78. 103. 
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Invasion  of  the  Scota^-^Battle  of  Marston  moor-'-^Battle  of 
Cropredy  bridgC'-^Essex* a  forces  disarmedr^-^econd  bat^ 
tie  of  Nexvlniry^^Hise  and  character  of  the  Indepen^ 
dentS'-^Self  denying    ordinance^^Fairfax^    Cromwel^^ 
Treaty  of  Uxbridge^^Execution  of  Laud* 

CHAP.  THE  king  had  hitherto,  during  the  course  of  the 

^.^J^  war,  obtained  many  advantages  over  the  parliament,  and 
1644.  h*d  raised  himself  from  that  low  condition  into  which  he 
had  at  first  fallen,  to  be  nearly  upanaa equal  footing  with 
his  adversaries.  Yorkshire,  and  all  the  northern  coun- 
ties, were  reduced  by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  ;  and, 
excepting  I^ull,  the  parliament  was  master  of  no  garrison 
in  these  quarters.  In  the  west,  Plymouth  alone,  having 
been  in  vain .  besieged  by  prince  Maurice,  resisted  the 
king's  authority :  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  disappoint- 
ment in  the  enterprise  of  Gloc^ster,  the  royal  garrisons 
,  had  reached,  without  interruption^  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other ;  and  had  occupied  a  greater  extent 
of  ground  than  those  of  the  parliament.  Many  of  the 
royalists  flattered  themselves,  that  the  same  vigorous  spi- 
rit, which  had  elevated  them  to  the  present  height  of 
power,  would  still  favour  their  progress,  and  obtain  them 
a  final  victory  over  their  enemies :  But  those  who  judged 
more  soundly,  observed,  that  besides  the  accession  of  the. 
whole  Scqttish  nation  to  the  side  of  the  parliament,  the 
very  principle  on  which  the  royal  successes  had  been 
founded  was  every  day  acquired,  more  and  more,  by  the 
opposite  party.  The  king's  troops,  full  of  gentry  and  no- 
bility, had  exercised  a  valour  superior  to  their  enemies, 
and  had  hitherto  been  successful  in  almost  eveiy  ren- 
counter :  But,  in  proportion  as  the  whole  nation  became 
warlike,  by  the  continuance  of  civil  discords,  this  advan- 
tage was  more  equally  shared ;  and  superior  numbers,  it 


was  expected,  must  at  length  obtain  the  victory.     The    chap. 
king's  troops   also,   ill   paid,  and  destitute  of  every  ne-  ^.^^v-,^/ 
cessary,  could  not  possibly  be  retained  in  equal  discip-      1544, 
line  with  the  parliamentary  forces,  to  whom  all  Supplies 
were  furnished  from  unexhausted  stores  and  treasures.* 
The  severity  of  manners,  so  much  affected  by  these  zeal- 
ous religionists,  assisted  their  military  institutions ;  and  the 
rigid  iafiexibility  of  character  by  which  the  austere  re- 
formers of  church  and  state  were  distinguished,  enabled 
the  parliamentary  chiefs  to  restrain  their  soldiers  within 
stricter  rules  and   more  exact  ord^r.    -  And  while   the 
king's  officers  indulged  themselves  even  in   greater  licen*- 
ses  than  those  to  which^  during  times  of  peac^,  they  had 
been  accustomed,  they  were  apt,  both  to  neglect  thoir  mi*  • 
Ihary  duty,  and  to  set  a  pernicious  example  of  diborcin  to 
the  soldiers  under  their 'command.  ■'      ■ 

At  the  commencement t>f  the  civil  war,  all  Engliih- 
ffieii,  who  served  abroad,  were  invited  over,  and  tr coated 
with  eictraordinary  respett:  And  most  of  them,  being 
descended  of  good  |amilies,  and,  by  reason  of  their  ab- 
sence^ unacquainted  with  the  new  principles:  which  de- 
pressed, the  dignity  of  the  crown,  had  enlisted  under  the 
royad  standard.  But  it  is  observable  that,  though  the  mi- 
liary profession  requires  great  genius,  and  long  experi- 
ence, in  -the  principal  commanders,  all  its  subordinate 
duties  may  be  discharged  by  ordinary  talents,  and  from 
st^rficial  practice^  Citizens  and  country  gentlemen  soon 
became  excellent  officers,  and  the  generals  of  the  greatest 
fame  and  capacity  happened,  all  of  them,  to  spring  up  on 
the  side  of  the  parliament.  The  courtiers  and  great  no- 
bility, in  the  other  party,  checked  the  growth  of  any  ex- 
traordinary genius  among  the  subordinate  officers ;  and 
every  man  there>  as  in  a  regular  established  government 
was  confined  to  the  station  in  wiich  his  birth  had  plac4 
him. 

Tm%  king,  that  he  might  make  preparations,  d'^^^g 
winter,  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  summoned  to  Ox^**^  ^^ 
th6  members  of  cither  house,  who  adhered  to  H  i^^ter- 
eftts ;  and  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the«an^«  ^^ 

a  Ra^irorth,  vol.  ri.  p.  560. 
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CHAP,  parliament,  ao  passionately  cherished  by  the  English  na- 
^^^^^^^^tion.^  The  house  of  peers  was  pretty  full ;  and  besides  the 
1644.  i^obility  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  con- 
tained twice  a3  many  members  as  commonly  voted  at 
Westminster.  The  house  of  commons  consisted  of  about 
140;  which  amounted  not  to  above  half  of  the  other 
house  of  commons.^ 

So  extremely  light  had  government  hitherto  lain  up- 
on the  people,  that  the  very  name  of  excise  was  unknown 
to  them ;  and,  among  other  evils  arising  from  these  do- 
mestic wars,  was  the  introduction  of  that  impost  into 
England.  The  parliament  at  Westminster,  having  voted 
an  excise  on  beer,  wine,  and  other  commodities ;  those  at 
.  Oxford  imitated  the  example,  and  conferred  that  revenue 
on  the  king.  And,  in  order  to  enable  him  the  better  to 
recruit  his  army,  they  granted  him  the  ^nta  of  100,000 
pounds,  to  be  levied  by  way  of  idap  upon  the  subject.  The 
king  circulated  privy  seals,  countersigned  by  the  speakers 
of  both  houses,  requiring  the  loan  of  particular  sums  from 
such  persons  as  lived  within  his  quai||:ers.^  Neither  party 
had  as  yet  got  above  the  pedantry  of  reproaching  their  an- 
tagonists with  these  illegal  measures. 

Th£  Westminster  parliament  passed  a  whimsical  or- 
dinance, commsmding  all  the  inhabitants  of  London  .and 
the  neighbourhood  to  retrench  a  meal  a  week ;  and  to  pay 
the  value  of  it  for  the  support  of  the  public  cause.®  It  is 
easily  imagined,  that,  provided  the  money  were  paid,  they 
troubled  themselves  but  little  about  the  execution  of 
their  ordinance. 

Such  was  the  king^s  situation,  that,  in  order  to  restore 
peace  to  the  nation,  he  had  no  occasion  to  demand  any 
.other  terms  than  the  restoring  of  the  laws  and  CQustitu- 
tion ;  the  replacing  him   in  the  same  rights  which  had 
^er  been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors ;  and  the  reestab- 
liSiing,  on  its  ancient  basis,  the  whole  frame  of  govem- 
^^Hj  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.     And,  that  he  might 
faciUw  an  end  seemingly  so  desirable,  he  offered  to  em- 
ploy '^ms  equally  popular,  an  universal  act  of  oblivion, 
and   a  deration   or  indulgence  to   tender   consciences. 

^  S'^*n*ol-  vi.  p.  559.  c  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  556.  574,  575. 
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Nothing,  therefore^  could  contribute  more  to  his  interests   CHAP, 
than  evexy  discourse  of  peace,  and  every  discussion  of  the  y,^^^^^ 
conditions  upon  which  that  blessing  could  be  obtained.      1544^ 
For  this  reason,  he  solicited  a  treaty  on  all  occasions,  aiid 
desired  a  conference    and  mutual  examination   of  pre- 
tensions, even   when   he    entertained  no  hopes  that  any 
.  conclusion  could  possibly  result  from  it. 

For  like  reasons,  the  parliament  prudetitly  avoided, 
as  much  as  possible,  all  advances  towards  negotiation,  and 
were  cautious  not  to  expose  too  easily  to  censure  those 
High  terms,  which  their  apprehensions  or  their  ambition 
made  them  previously  demand  of  the  king.  Though 
their  partisans  were  blinded  with  the  thickest  veil  of  re- 
ligious prejudices,  they  dreaded  to  bring  their  pretensions 
to  the  test,  or  lay  them  open  before  the  whole  nation*  In 
opposition  to  the  sacred  authority  of  the  laws,  to  the 
venerable  precedents  of  many  ages,  the  popular  leaders 
were  ashamed  to  plead  nothing  but  fears  and  jealousies, 
which  were  not  avowed  by  the  constitution,  and  for  which  • 
neither  the  personal  character  of  Charles,  so  full  of  vir- 
tue, nor  his  situation,  so  deprived  of  all  independent  au- 
thority, seemed  to  aflFord  any  reasonable  foundation.^ 
Grievances  which  had  been  fully  redressed ;  powers  either 
legal  or  illegal,  which  had  been  entirely  renounced;  it 
seemed  unpopular  and  invidious,  and  ungrateful,  any 
farther  to  insist  on. 

The  king,  that  he  might  abate  the  universal  venera- 
tion paid  to  the  name  of  parliament,  had  issued  a  declara- 
tion, in  which  he  set  forth  all  the  tumults  by  which  him- 
self and  his  partisans  in  both  houses  had  been  driven  from 
London;  and  he  thence  inferred  that  the  aissembly  at 
Westminster  w^  no  longer  a  free  parliament,  and  till  its 
liberty  were  restored,  was  entitled  to  no  authority.  As 
this  declaration  was  an  obstacle  to  all  treaty,  some  con- 
trivance seemed  requisite,  in  order  to  elude  it. 

A  LETTER  was  written  in  the  foregoing  spring,  to 
the  earl  of  Essex,  and  subscribed  by  the  prince,  the  duke 
of  York,  and  forty-three  noblemen.^    They  there  exhort  ^ 
him  to  be  an  instrument  of  restoring  peace,  and  to  pro- 
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CHAP,  mote  that  happy  end  with  those  by  whom  he  was  em- 
^"^^^*  ployed-  Essex,  though  much  disgusted  with  the  parlia- 
1*644.  ment,  though  apprehensive  of  the  extremities  to  which 
they  were  driving,  though  desirous  of  any  reasonable 
accommodation ;  yet  was  still  more  resolute  to  preserve 
an  honourtible  fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He 
replied,  that  as  the  paper  sent  him  neither  contained  any 
address  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  nor  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  authority,  he  could  not  communica^  it 
to  them.  Like  proposals  had  been  reiterated  by  the  king, 
during  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  still  met  with  a  like 
answer  from  Essex*^ 

In  order  to  make  a  new  trial  for  a  treaty,  the  king, 
this  spring,  sent  another  letter,  directed  to  the  lords  and 
commons  of  parliament  assembled  at  Westminster.  But 
as  he  also  mentioned,  in  the  letter,  the  lords  and  com- 
mons of  parliament  assembled  at  Oxford,  and  declared 
vthat  his  scope  and  intention  was  to  make  provision  that  all 
the  members  of  both  houses  might  securely  meet  in  a  full 
and  free  assembly;  the  parliament,  perceiving  the  conclu- 
sion implied,  refu'sed  all  treaty  upon  such  terms.^  And 
the  king,  who  knew  what  small  hopes  there  were  of 
accommodation,  would  not  abandon  the  pretensions  which 
he  had  .assumed ;  nor  acknowledge  the  two  houses,  more 
expressly,  for  a  free  parliament. 

This  winter  the  famous  Pym  died;  a  man  as  much 
hated  by  one  party,  as  respected  by  the  other.  At  Lon- 
don, he  was  considered  as  the  victim  to  national  liberty, 
who  had  abridged  his  life  by  incessant  labours  for  the 
interests  of  his  conntrv :'  At  Oxford  he.  was  believed  to 
have  been  struck  with  an  uncommon  disease,  and  to  have 
been  <;opsumed  with  vermin ;  as  a  mark  of  divine  ven- 
geance, for  his  multiplied  crimes  and  treasons.  He  had 
been  so  little  studious  of  improving  his  private  fortune  in 
those  civil  wars  of  which  he  had  been  one  principal  au- 
thor, that  the  parliament  thought  themselves  obliged^ 
from  gratitude,  to  pay  the  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted.^    We    now  return  to   the    military    operations, 
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which,  during  the  winter,  were  carried  on  with  vigour  in    CHAP, 
several  places,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  season*  ^^^.^.^^^ 

The  forces  brought  from  Ireland  were  landed  at  1644. 
Mostyne,  in  North  Wales;  and  being  put  luider  the 
command  of  lord  Biron,  they  besieged  and  took  the  castles 
of  Hawarden,  Beeston,  Acton,  and  Deddington-house.^ 
No  place  in  Cheshire  or  the  neighbourhood  now  adhered 
to  the  parliament,  except  Nantwich :  And  to  this  town 
Biron  laid  siege  during  the  depth  of  winter.  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  alarmed  at  so  considerable  a  progress  of  the 
royalists,  assembled  an  army  of  4000  men  in  Yorkshire, 
and,  having  joined  sir  William  Brereton,  was  approaching 
to  the  camp  of  the  enetoy,  Biron  and  his  soldiers,  elated 
with  successes  obtained  in  Ireland,  had  entertained  the 
most  profound  contempt  for  the  parliamentary  forces ;  a 
disposition  which,  if  confined  to  the  army,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  good  presage  of  victorj^ ;  but  if  it  extend  to 
the  general,  is  the  most  probable  forerunner  of  a  defeat. 
Fairfax  suddenly  attacked  the  camp  of  the  royalists.  The  25th  Jan. 
swelling  of  the  river  by  a  thaw  divided  one  part  of  the  * 
army  from  the  other.  That  part  exposed  to  Fairfax, 
being  beaten  from  their  post,  retired  into  the  church  of 
Acton,  and  were  all  taken  prisoners  :  The  other  retreated 
with  precipitation.*"  And  thus  was  dissipated,  or  rendered 
useless,,  that  body  of  forces  which  had  been  drawn  from 
Ireland;  and  the  parliamentary  party  revived  in  those 
northwest  counties  of  England. 

The  invasion  from  Scotland  was  attended  with  conse-  lavaaon 
quences  of  much  greater  importance*     The  Scots,  having  j^S^ 
summoned  in  vain  the  town  of  Newcastle,   which  was 
fortified  by  the  vigilance  of  sir  Thomas  Glenham,  passed  22d  Feb.. 
the  Tyne ;  and  faced  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  lay 
at  Durham  with  an  army  of  14,000  men."     After  some 
military  operations,  in  which  that  nobleman  reduced  the 
enemy  to  difficulties  for  forage  and  provisions,  he  received 
intelligence  of  a  great  disaster  which  had  befallen   his 
forces  In  Yorkshire.     Colonel  Bellasis,  whom  he  ha4  Itft 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  was  totally  routed  at  iithApri}*. 
Selby  by  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had  returned  from 
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CHAP.  Cheshire  with  his  victorious  forces*®  Afraid  of  being 
y^^m^^^^i^  enclosed  between  two  armies,  Newcastle  retreated ;  aad 
t544^  Leven  having  joined  lord  Fairfax^  they  sat  down  before 
York,  to  which  the  army  of  the  royalists  had  retired. 
But  as  the  parliamentary  and  Scottish  forces  were  not. 
numerous  enough  to  invest  so  large  a  town,  divided  by  a 
river,  they  contented  themselves  with  incommoding  it  by 
a  loose  blockade ;  and  affairs  remained,  for  some  time,  in 
suspense  between  these  opposite  armies*^ 

During  this  winter  and  spring,  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  had  also  been  infested  with  war.  Hopton, 
having  assembled  an  army  of  14,000  men,  endeavoured  to 
break  into  Sussex,  Kent,,  and  the  Southern  association, 
which  seemed  well  disposed  to  receive  him.  Waller  fell 
upon  him  at  Cherington,  and  gave  him  a  defeat,^  of 
considerable  importance.  In  another  quarter,  siege  being 
laid  to  Newark,  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  prince 
Rupert  prepared  himself  for  relieving  a  town  of  such  con- 
sequence, which  alone  preserved  the  communication  open 
between  the  king's  southern  and  northern  quarters*' 
Wi^h  a  small  force,  but  that  animated  by  his  active 
courage,  he  broke  through  the  enemy,  relieved  the  town, 
and  totally  dissipated  that  army  of  the  parliament.' 

But  though  fortune  seemed  to  have  divided  her  fa- 
vours between  the  parties,  the  king  found  himself,  in  the 
main,  a  considerable  loser  by  this  winter  campaign ;  and 
he  prognosticated  a  still  worse  event  from  the  ensuing 
sumnier.  The  preparations  of  the  parliament  were  great, 
and  much  exceeded  the  slender  resources  of  which  he  was 
possessed.  In  the  eastern  association,  they  levied  four- 
teen thousand  men,  under  the  earl  of  Manchester,  se- 
conded by  Cromwel.^  An  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
under  Essex,  another  of  nearly  the  same  force  under 
Waller,  were  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
The  fonner  was  destined  to  oppose  the  king :  The  latter 
was  appointed  to  march  into  the  west,  where  prince 
Maurice,  with  a  small  army  which  went  continually  to 
decay,  was  spending  his  time  in  vain  before  Lyme,  an 
ineonsiderable   town    upon  the    seacoast.      The   utmost 
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efforts^  of  the  king  could  not  raise  above  tw  thousand  CHAP, 
men  at  Oxford;  and  on  their  sword  chiefly,  during  the  ^^^,-1. 
campaign, 'Were  these  to  depend  for  subsistence.  1^44 

The  queen,  terrified  with  the  dangers  which  every 
sray  environed  her,  and  afraid  of  being  enclosed  in  Ox- 
ford, in  the  middle  of  the  kmgdom,  fled  to  Exeter, 
where  she  hoped  to  be  delivered  unmolested  of  the  child 
with  which  she  was  now -pregnant,  and  whence  she  had 
the  means  of  an  easy  escape  into  France,  if  pressed  by 
the  forces  of  the  enemy.  She  knew  the  implacable 
hatred  which  the  parliament,  on  account  of  her  religion 
and  her  credit  with  the  king,  had  all  along  borne  her. 
Last  summer  the  commons  had  sent  up  to  the  peers  an^ 
impeachment  of  high  treason  against  her ;  because,  in  his 
utmost  distresses,  she  had  assisted  her  husband  with 
arnis  and  ammunitipn,  which  she  had  bought  in  Holland." 
And  had  she  fallen  into  their  hands,  neither  her  sex,  she 
knew,  nor  high  station,  could  protect  her  against  insults 
at  least,  if  not  danger,  from  those  haughty  republicanS|^ 
who  so  little  a^ected  to  conduct  themselves  by.the  maxims 
of  gallantry  and  politeness. 

From  the  bo^inning  of  these  dissensions,  the  par.* 
liament,  it  is  remarkable,  had,  in  all  things,  assumed  an 
extreme  ascendant  over  their  sovereign,  and  had  displayed 
a  violence,  and  arrogated  an  authority,  which,  on  his 
side,  would  not  have  been  compatible  either  with  his 
temper  .or  his  situation.  While  h^  spoke  perpetually  of 
pardoning  all  rebels  ;  they  talked  of  nothing  but  the  punish- 
ment of  delinquents  and  malignants :  While  he  offered  a 
toleration  and  indulgence  to  tender  consciences ;  they 
threatened  the  utter  extirpation  of  prelacy :  To  his  pro- 
fessions of  lenity,  they  opposed  declai*ations  of  rigour: 
And  the  more  the  ancient  tenor  of  the  laws  inculcated  a 
respectful  subordination  to  the  crown,  the  more  careful 
were  they,  by  their  lofty  pretensions,  to  cover  that  defect 
under  which  they  laboured. 

'  Th£ir  great  advantages  in  the  north  seemed  to  second 
their  ambition,  and  finally  to  promise  them  success  in 
their    unwarrantable    enterprises.       Manchester,   having    , 
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CHAP,    taken  Lincolo,  h&d  united  his  army  to  that  of  Leven  and 
Fairfax ;    and  York  was  now  closely  bet^ieged  by  their 


1644.  combined  forces.  ♦  That  town,  though  vigorously  de- 
fended by  Newcastle,  was  reduced  to  extremity ;  and  the 
parliamentary  generals,  after  enduring  great  losses  and 
fatigues,  flattered  themselves  that  all  their  labours  would 
at  last  be  crowned  by  this  important  conquest.  On  a 
sudden,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  prince 
Rupert.  This  gallant  commander,  having  vigorously  ex- 
erted himself  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  had  collected  a 
considerable  army;  and  joining  sir  Charles  Lucas,  who 
commanded  Newcastle's!  horse,  hastened  to  the  relief  of 
York,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men.  The  Scottish  and 
parliamentary  generals  raised  the  siege,  and,  drawing  up 
on  Marston  moor,  purposed  to  give  battle  to  the  royalists. 
Prince  Rupert  approached  the  town  by  another  quarter, 
and,  interposing  the  river  Ouse  between  him  and  the 
enemy,  safely  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Newcastle. 
The  marquis  endeavoured  to  persuade  him,  that,  having 
so  successfully  effected  his  purpose,  he  ought  to  be  content 
with  the  present  advantages,  and  leave  the  enemy,  now 
much  diminished  by  their  losses,  and  discouraged  by  their 
ill  success,  to  dissolve,  by  those  mutual  dissensions  which 
had  begun  to  take  place  among  them.'*^  The  prince, 
whose  martial  disposition  was  not  sufficiently  tempered 
with  prudence,  nor  softened  by  complaisance,  pretending 

«d  July.  '  positive  orders'  from  the  king,  without  deigning  to  consult 
with  Newcastle,  whose  merits  and  services  deserved  bet- 
ter  treatment,  immediately  issued  orders  for  battle,  and 

Battle  of  led  out  the  army  tq  Marston  moor.*  This  action  was 
obstinately  disputed  between  the  most  numerous  armies 
that  were  engaged  during  the  course  of  these  wars ;  nor 
were  the  forces  on  each  side  much  different  in  number. 
Fifty  thousand  British  troops  were  led  to  mutual  slaugh- 
ter; and  the  victory  seemed  long  undecided  between 
them.  Prince  Rupert,  who  commanded  the  right  win"" 
of  the  royalists,  wjis  opposed  to  Cromwel,''  who  conduct( 
the  choice  troops  of  the  parliament,  inured  to  dangc 
under  that  determined  leader,  animated  by  aeal,  and  cori 
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firmed  by  the  most  rigid  discipline.  After  a  short  CHAP, 
combat,  the  cavalry  of  the  royalists  gave  way;  and  such  »^rv^w 
of >  the  infantry  as  stood  next  them  were  likewise  borne  1044. 
down,  and  put  to  flight.  Newcastle's  regiment  alone, 
resolute  to  conquer  or  to  perish,  obstinately  kept  their 
ground,  and  maintained,  by  their  dead  bodies,  the  same 
order  m  which  they  had  at  first  been  ranged.  In  the 
other  wing,  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  colonel  Lambert,  w'ith 
some  troops,  broke  through  the  royalists;  and,  trans- 
ported by  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  soon  reached  their  vic- 
torious friends,  engaged  also  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
But  after  that  tempest  was  past,  Lucas,  who  commanded 
the  royalists  in  this  wing,  restoring  order  to  his  broken 
forces,  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  parliamentary 
cavalry,  thrfew  them  into  disorder,  pushed  them  upon 
their  own  infantry,  and  put  the  whole  wing  to  rout. 
When  ready  to  seize  on  their  carriages  and  baggage,  he 
perceived  Cromwel,  who  was  now  returned  from  pursuit 
of  the  other  wing.  Both  sides  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  that  they  must  again  renew  the  combat  for 
that  victory  which  each  of  them  thought  they  had  already 
obtained.  The  front  of  the  battle  was  now  exactly  coun- 
terchanged;  and  each  army  otecupied  the  ground  which 
had  been  possessed  by  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day.  This  second  battle  was  equally  furious  and  des- 
perate with  the  first:  But  after  the  utmost  efforts  of 
Courage  by  both  parties,  victory  wholly  turned  to  the  side 
of  the  parliament.  The  prince's  trkin  of  artillery  was 
taken ;  and  his  whole  army  pushed  off  the  field  of  battle.* 
This  event  was  in  itself  a  raighty  blow  to  the  king ; 
but  proved  mare  fatal  in  its  consequences.  The  marquis 
of  Newcastle  was  entirely  lost  to  the  royal  cause.  That 
nobleman,  the  ornament  of  the  court  and  of  his  order,  had 
been  engaged,  contrary  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  disposi- 
tion, into  these  military  operatiofas,  merely  by  a  high  sense 
''  honour,  and  a  personal  regard  to  his  master.  The 
rvgers  of  war  were  disregarded  by  his  valour ;  but  its 
gues  were  oppressive  to  his  natural  indolence.  Mu- 
"    *nt  and  generou*  in  his  expense ;  polite  and  elegant 
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CHAP,  in  his  taste  ;  courteous  and  humane  in  his  behaviour  j  hfc 
brought  a  great  accession  of  friends  and  of  credit  to  the 
1644.  P^^ty  which  he  embraced.  But  amidst  all  the  hurry  of 
action,  his  inclinations  were  secretly  drawn  to  the  soft  arts 
of  peace,  in  which  he  took  delight ;  and  the  charms  of* 
poetry,  music,  and  conversation,  often  stole  him  from  his 
rougher  occupations.  He  chose  sir  William  Davenant,  an 
ingenious  poet,  for  his  lieutenant  general :  The  othef 
persons,  in  whom  he  placed  confidence,  were  more  the 
instruments  of  his  refined  pleasures,  than  qualified  for  the 
'  business  which  they .  undertook :  And  the  severity  and 
application,  requisite  to  the  support  of  discipline,  were 
qualities  in  which  he  was  entirely  wanting.* 

When  prince  Rupert,  contrary  to  his  advice,  resolved 
on  this  battle,  and  issued  all  orders,  without  communi- 
cating his  intentions  to  him,  he  took  the  field,  but,  he  said, 
merely  as  a  volunteer ;  and  except  by  his  personal  courage, 
which  shone  out  with  lustre,  he  had  no  share  in  the 
action.  Enraged  to  find  that  all  his  successful  labours 
were  rendered  abortive  by  one  act  of  fatal  temerity,  terri- 
fied with  the  prospect  of  renewing  his  pains  and  fatigue, 
he  resolved  no  longer  to  maintain  the  few  resources  which 
remained  to  a  desperate  cause,  and  thought  that  the  same 
regard  to  honour,  which  had  at  first  called  him  to  arms, 
now  required  him  to  abandon  a  party  where  he  met  with 
such  unworthy  treatment.  Next  morning  early  he  sent 
word  t6  the  prince  that  he  "^as  instantly  to  leave  the  king^- 
dom  ;  and,  w  ithout  delay,  he  went  to  Scarborough,  where 
he  found  a  vessel,  which  carried  him  beyond  sea.  Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  years,  till  the  restoration,  he  lived'  abroad 
in  great  necessity,  and  saw,  with  indifference,  his  opulent 
fortune  sequestered  by  those  who  assumed  the  government 
of  England.  He  disdained,by  submission  or  composition, 
to  show  obeisance  to  tl^eir  usurped  authority;  and  the 
least  favourable  censors  of  his  merit  allowed,  that  the 
fidelity  and  Services  of  a  whole  life  had  sufficiently  atoned 
for  one  rash  action  into  which  his  passion  had  betrayed 
him.^ 
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Prince  Riipert,  widi  «qual  prec^itation  drew  off  the  cha^. 
remaias  of  his  army,  'and  retired  into  Lancashire*     Glen^     ^^^^ 
ham,  in  a  few  days,  was  obliged  to  surrender  York ;  and     1^44 
he  marched  out  his  garriscm  with  all  the  honours  of  war«^  leth  July 
I^ord  Fairfax,  remaining  in  the  city,  established  his  govem*- 
saem  in  cha^  whole  county,  and  sent  a  thousand  hor^  into 
Lancashire,  to  join  with  the  pmrliamentary  forces  in  that 
quarter,  and  attend  the  moticnis  of  prince  Rupert :  The 
Scottish  army  inarched  northwards,  in  order  to  join  the  earl 
of  Calender,  who.  wa3  ndvancing  with  ten  thousand  ad«> 
ditional  forces  :^  and  to  reduce  the  town  of  Newcasde, 
which  they  took  by  storm :  The  earl  of  Manchester,  widi 
Cromwel,  to  whom  the  fame  of  this  great  victory  was 
chiefly  ascribed,  and  who  was  wounded  in   the  actioa, 
returned  to  the  eastern  a^ociation,  in  order  to  recruit  his 
army.® 

Wbii;£  these  events  passed  in  the  north,  the  king's 
affairs  In  the  south  were  conducted  with  more  success  and 
greater  abilities.  Ruthven,  a  Scotchman  who  had  beei^ 
created  earl  of  Brentford,  acted,  under  the  king,  as  generaL 

The  parliament  soon  completed  their  two  armies  com? 
manded  by  £ss6k  .and  Waller*  The  great  zeal  of  the 
city  facilitated  this  undertaking*  Many  speeches  were 
made  to  the  dtizens  by  the  parliamentary  leaders,  in 
order  to  exeite  their  ardour. ,  HoUis,  in  particular,  ex- 
horted them  not  to  spare,  on  this  important  occaaion^ 
either  their  purses,  their  persons^  or  their  prayers  ;^  and, 
in  ipeneraL,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  were  sufficiently 
liberal  in  ail  these  contribulians*  The  two  generals  had 
ordei^  to  march  with  their  combined  armies  towards  Ox- 
ford; and,  if  the  king  retired  into  thati;ity9  to  lay  siege 
to  it^  and  by  one  enterprise  put  a  period  to  the  war«  The 
king,  leaving  a  namerous  garrison  in  Oxford,  passed  with 
dexterity  betwem  the  two  armies,  which  had  taken  Abing^ 
don  and  had  enclosed  him  on  both  sides.*^  He  marehed 
towards  Worcester!  and  Waller  received  orders  from  ' 
Essex  to  follow  him  and  watch  his  motions  1  while  Im 
himself  marched  into  the  west  in  quest  of  prin^  M^^ 
rice*     Waller  had  op^a^ed  within  two  miie^  enf  the 
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CHAF.  iroyal  c^amp,  and  was  orAy  separated  from  it  by  th<>^ 
^^^,*^  Severn,  when  he  received  intelUgeHcet^at  the  king  was 
1W4.  advaiiced  to  Bewdley,  and  had  directed  his  course  to-* 
wards  Shrewsbury.  In  order  to  prevent  him,  Wafler 
presently  dislodged,  2uid  hastened  by  quick  marches  tm 
that  town ;  while  the  king,  suddenly  returning  upon  his 
own  footsteps,  reached  Oxford;  attd  having  reinforced 
his  army  from  that  garrison,  now  iti  his  turn  marched 
Battle  of  ^^'  '^^  quest  of  Waller.  The  two -armies  faced  each 
Cropredy  Other  at  Cropredy  bridge  near  Banbury ;  but  the  Char* 
^^UQ£.  well  ran  between  thena.  Next  day  the  king  decamped^ 
and  marched  towards  Daventry..  Waller  ordered  a  con*- 
siderable  detachi^^ent  to  pass  the  bridge,  with  an  intention 
of  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  royalists.  He  was  repulsed, 
routed,  and  pursued  with  considerable  loss.**  Stufined 
and  disheartened  with  this  blow,  his  army  decayed  and 
melted  away  by  desertion;  and  the  king  thought  he  might 
safely  leave  it,  and  imarch  westward  against  Essex.  That 
general,  having  obliged  prince  Maurice  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Lynie,  haying  taken  Weymouth  and  Taunton,  advanced 
still  in  his  conquests,  and  met  with  no  equal  oppositiop. 
The  king  foUow:ed  him,  and  having  reinforced  his  army 
from  all  qu^ters,  appeared  in  the  fi^d  with  an  army 
superior  to  the  enemy;  E^sex  retreating  into  Cornwall, 
informed  the  ^parliament  of  his  danger,  and  desired  ijiem 
to  send  an  army,  which  might  fall  on  the  king's  rear* 
€^neral  Middleton  received  a  commission  to  execute 
that  service;  but  came  too  late.  Essex's  amiy,  cooped, 
up  in  a  narrow  corner  at  Lestithiel,  deprived  of  all  forage 
and  provisions,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  succour  was  re^ 
duced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  king  prtssed  them  on 
one  side ;  prince  Maurice  on  anodier :  sir  Richard  Gran- 
TiUe  on  a  third.  Essex,  Robots,  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  escaped  in  a  boat  to  Plynlouth :  Balfour  with 
his  horse  passed  the  king's  out  posts,  in  a  thick  mist,  and 
fat  Sept  8^^  safely*  to  the  garrisons  of  his  own  party*  The  foot 
under  Skippon  were  obliged  to  surrender  their  arms,  artil* 
kry,  baggage,  smd  ammunition ;  and,  being,  conducted  to 
the  parliament's  quart^is,  were  dismissed^     JBy  this.ad* 

:/  '  •  .       '         '     • 
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va&ta^,  whkh  Was  much  boaSited  of,  the  king,  besides    OHAP. 
the  honour  of  the  enterprise,  obtained  what  he  stood  ex-  ^^.^^^^^^ 
tremely  in  need  of:   The  parliament,  having  preaerircd     ^^^ 
the  men,  lost  what  they  could  easily  repair.*  ^"^'ite  ' 

No  sooner  did  this  intelligence  reach  London,  than  armed 
the  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms  voted  thanks  to  Essex 
for  his  fidelity,  courage,  and  conduct;  and  thi^  method  of 
proceeding,  no  less  politic  than  magfianimous,  was  preser- 
ved by  the  parliament  throughput  the  whole  course  of 
tiie'war.  Equally  indulgent  to  their  friends  and  rigorous 
to  their  enemies,  they  employed  with  success,  these  two 
powerful  engines  of  rewaird  and  punidhmcint,  in  confirma- 
tion of  their  authority.  . 

That  the  king  might  have  less  reason  to  exult  in  the 
advantages  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  west,  the  p^lia*^ 
ment  opposed  to  him  very'numerous  forces;  Having  armed 
anew  Essex's  subdued,  biit  not  disheartened  troops,  they 
ordered  Manchester  and  Cromwel  to  march  with  their  re*- 
cruited  forces  from  the  eastern  association ;  and,  joining 
their  armies  to  those  of  Waller  and  Middleton,  as  well  as 
of  Essex,  offer  battle  to  thie  king.  Charles  chose  his  post  Second 
at  Newbury,  where  the  parliamentary  armies,  under  the  Newbu^, 
earl  of  Manchester,  attacked  him  with  great  vigour ;  and 
that  town  was  a  second  time  the  scene  of  the  bloody  ani^ 
mosities  of  the  English.  Essex's  soldiers,  exhorting  one  87th  Get. 
another  to  repair  their  broken  honour^  and  revenge  the 
disgprace  of  Lestithiel,  made  an  impetuous  assault  on  the 
royalists ;  and  having  recovered  some  of  their  cannon,  lost 
in  Cornwall,  could  not  forbear  embracing  them  with  tears 
of  joy»  Though  the  king's  trootps  defended  themselves 
with  valour,  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers  i  aiid  the 
night  came  very  seasonably  to  their  relief,  and  prevented 
a  total  overthrow*  Charles,  leaving  his  baggage  and 
cannon  in  •Dennington  castle,  near  Newbury,  forthwith 
retreated  to  Wallingford,  and  thence>  to  Oxford.  There 
"prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of  Northampton  joined  htm, 
with  considerable  bodies  of  cavalry.  Strengthened  by 
this  reinforcement,  he  ventured  to  advance  towarda«  the 
enemy,  now  employed  before  Dennington  castle.^     Essex, 

i  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  699,  &c.    'NVhitlocke,  p.  98,    Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  534^.  $      * 
525.  Sir Edw.  Waltfr,  jr.  6»,  70^  &«  k  Rtwh.  Tol.  vi.  p.  721.  &c. 
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dHA'R    detained  by  sickness,  had  not  joined,  the  army  since  his 
.^^■.yj^  misfottune  in  Cornwall*     Manchester,  who  commanded, 
11^^     though  his  forces  were  much  superior  to  those  of  the 
king,  declined  all  engagement,  and  rejected  CromwePs 
^ih  Nov^     advice,  who  earnestly  pressed  him  not  to  neglect  so  fa- 
vourable an  opportunity  of  finishing  the  war*     The  king's 
army,  by  bringing  off  their  cannon  from  Dennington  castle, 
.     in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  seemed  to  have  sufEciendy  re* 
paired  the  honour  which  they  had  lost  at  Newbury ;  uid 
Charles,  having  the  satisfaction  to  excite,  between  Man- 
chester and  Cromwel,  equal  animosities  with  those  which 
formerly  took  place  between  Essex  and  Waller,^  distribu- 
ted his  army  into  winter  quarters* 
£3dNoT.  Those   contests  among  the  parliamentafy  generals^ 

which  had  disturbed  their  military  operations,  were  re- 
newed in  London  during  the  winter  season;  and  each 
being  supported  by  his  own  faction;  their  mutual  re^ 
proaches  and  accusations  agitated  the  whole  city  and 
parliament*  There  had  long  prevailed,  in  that  party,  a 
secret  distinction,  which,  though  the  dread  of  the  king^s 
power  had  hitherto  suppressed  it,  yet,  in  proportion  as 
the  hopes  of  success  became  nearer  and  more  immediate, 
began  to  discover  itself,  with  high  contest  and  animosity* 
The  Indeipendents,  who  had,  at  first,  taken  shelter  and 
concealed  themselves  under  the  wings  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians, now  evidently  appeared  a  distinct  party,  and  be- 
trayed very  different  views  and  pretensions.  We  must 
here  endeavour  to  explain  the  genius  of  this  party,  and  of 
its  leaders,  who  henceforth  occupy  the  scene  of  action* 
BSsvuid  DuRSNG^  those  times,  when  the  enthusiastic  spirit  met 

of^^^ia-  ^^^^^  9\ich  honour  and  encoursigement,  and  was  the  imme- 
depen- ,  diate  means  of  distinction  and  preferment ;  it  was  impos- 
rible  to  set  bounds  to  these  holy  fcrvpurs,  or  confine, 
within  any  natural  limits,  %yhat  was  directed  towards  an 
infinite  and  a  supernatural  object*  Every  man,  as 
prompted  by  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  excited  by  emu- 
lation, or  supported  by  his  halnts  of  hypocrisy,  endea- 
voured to  disUnguish  himself  beyond  his  fellows,  and 
fo- arrive  at  a  higher  pitch  of  saintship  and  perfection* 


In  propoitioii  to.  its  degree  of  faaaticism^  each  seet  he*    CHAK 
came  dangerous  and  destructive;  knd  as  the  independents  ^^Z^^^l, 
went  a  note  higher  than  the  presbyterians,  they  could  less      1^4^, 
be  restrained  within  any  bounds  of  temper  and  modera* 
tkm.     from  this  distinction,  as  from  a  first  principle, 
were  derived,  by  a  necessary  consexjuence,  all  the  other 
differences  of  these  two  sects. 

Thi:  independents  rejected  all  ecclesiastical  establish* 
aients,  and  would  admit  of  no  spiritual  courte,  no  gov- 
ernment among  pastors,  no  interpo^tion  of  the  magistrate 
in  religious  concerns,  no  fixed  encouragement  annexed  to 
any  system  of  doctrines  or  opinions.  According  to  their 
principles,  each  congregation,  united  voluntarily  and  by  spi^. 
fitual  ties,  composed,  within  itself,  a  separate  church,  and 
exercised  a  jurisdiction,  but  one  destitute  of  temporal  sanc-<* 
tions,  over  its  own  pastor  and  its  own  members*  The  elec* 
tion  alone  of  the  congregation  was  sufficient  to  bestow  tht 
sacerdotal  character;  and  as  all  essential  distinction  was 
denied  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy,  no  ceremony,  no 
institution,  no  vocation,  no  iiaposition  of  hands,  was,  as  in 
all  other  churches,  supposed  requisite  to  convey  a  right 
to  holy  orders.  The  enthusiasn»  of  the  presbyterians  led 
them  to  reject  the  authority  of  prelates,  to  throw  off  the 
restraint  of  liturgies,  to  retrench  cereihonies,  to  limit  the 
riches  and  authority  of  the  priestly  office :  The  fanaticism 
of  the  independents,  exalted  to  a  higher  pitch,  abolished 
ecclesiastical  government,  disdained  creeds  and  systems, 
neglected  every  ceremony,  and  confounded  ail  ranks  and 
orders.  The  soldier,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  indulg- 
ing the  fervours  of  zeal,  and  guided  by  the  illapses  of  the 
spirit,  resigned  himself  to  an  inward  and  superior  direction, 
and  was  consecrated,  in  a  manher,  by  an  immediate  inter- 
course and  communication  with  heaven. 

Tre  catholics,  pretending  to  an  infallible  guide,  had 
Justified,,  upon  that  principle,  their  doctrine  and  practice 
persecution:  The  presbyterians  imagining  that  such 
tear  and  certain  tenets^  as  they  themselves  adopted,  could 
e  rejected  only  from  a  criminal  and  pertinacious  obsti- 
acy;  had  hitherto  gratified,  to  the  full,  their  bigoted  zeal, 
a  a  like  doctrine  and  practice;  The  independents,  from 
he  extrexuity  of  the  n^me  zeal,  were  led  into  the  milde 
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CHAP,  principles  of  toleratioo*  Their  mind,  set  afloat  in  the  wide 
V_*^  sea  of  inspiration,  could  confine  itself  within  no  certsun 
iq4^  limits ;  and  the  same  variations,  in  which  an  enthusiast 
indulged  himself,  he  was  apt,  by  a  natural  train  of  think- 
ing, to  permit  in  others*  Of  all  christian  sects  this  was 
the  first,  which  during  its  prosperity  as  well  as  its  adver- 
sity, always  adopted  the  principle  of  toleration ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  so  reasonable  a  doctrine  owed  its  origin, 
not  to  reasoning,  but  to  the  height  of  extravagance  and 
fanaticism. 

Popery  and  prelacy  alone,  whose  genius  seemed  to 
tend  towards  superstition,  were  treated  by  the  indepen- 
dents with  rigour.  The  doctrines  too  of  fate  or  destiny 
were  deemed  by  them  essential  to  all  religion.  In  these 
rigid  opinions,  the  whole  sectaries,  amidst  all  their  other 
diiFerences,  unanimously  concurred. 

The  political  system  of  the  independents.kept  pace  with 
their  religious.  Not  content  with  confining  to  very  nar- 
row limits  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  reducing  the  kbg 
to  the  rank  of  first  magistrate,  which  was  the  project  of 
the  presbyterians ;  this  sect,  more  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
liberty,  aspired  to  a  total  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  and 
even  of  the  aristocracy  :  and  projected  an  entire  equality 
of  rank  and  order  in  a  republic,  quite  free  and  independent. 
In  consequence  of  this  scheme,  they  were  declared  ene- 
mies to  all  proposals  for  peace,  except  on  such  terms  as, 
they  knew,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain ;  and  they  adhered 
to  that  maxim,  which  is,  in  the  main,  prudent  and  politi- 
cal, that,  whoever  draws  the  sword  against  his  sovereign, 
should  throw  away  the  scabbard.  By  terrifying  others 
with  the  fear  of  vengeance  from  the  offended  prince,  they 
had  engaged  greater  numbers  into  the  opposition  against 
peace,  than  had  adopted  their  other  principles  with  regard 
to  government  and  religion.  And  the  great  success,  which 
had  already  attended  the  arms  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
greater,  which  was  soon  expected,  confirmed  them  still 
farther  in  this  obstinacy. 

Sir  Harry  Vane,  Oliver  Cromwel,  Nathaniel  Fiennes, 

and  Oliver  St.  John,  the  soliciter  general,,  were  regarded 

as  the  leaders  of  the  independents.     The  earl  of  Essex, 

*  disgusted  with  a  war,  of  which  he  began  to  foresee  the 
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pernicious  eansequences,  adhered  to  the  pre8byterians(axi4   CHW. 
promoted  every  re^isonable  plan  of  accommodatioh#     The  ^_Z^J^_. 
earl  of  Northumberland,  fond  of  his  rank  and  dignity,  re-      |^ 
garded  with  horror  a  scheme,  which,  if  it  took  place, 
would  confound  himfielf  and  his  family  with  the  lowest  in. 
the  kingdom.     The  earls   of  Warwic  and  Denbigh,  sir 
Philip  Stapleton,  sir  William  Waller,  Hollis,  Massey,  Whit- 
locke,  Majmard,  Glyn,  had  embraced  the  same  sentiments. 
In  the  parliament,  a  considerable  majority,  and  a  mvich 
greater  in  the  nation,  were  attached  to  the  presbyterian 
party ;  and  it  was  only  by  cunning  and  deceit  at  first,  and 
afterwards  by  military  violence,  that  the  independents  could 
entertain  any  hopes  of  success. 

The  earl  of  Manchester,  provoked  at  Ae  impeach- 
ment which  the .  king  had  lodged  against  him,  had  long 
forwarded  the  war  with  alacrity;    but,  being  a  man  of 
humanity  and  good  principles,  the  view  of  public  calami- 
ties, and  the  prospect  of  a  total  subversion  of  government^ 
began  to  moderate  his  ardour,  and  inclined  him  to  promote 
peace  on  any  safe  or  honourable  terms.     He  was  even 
suspected,  in  the  field,  not  to  have  pushed  to  the  utmost 
against  the  king  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  arms  of 
the  parliament ;  and  Cromwel,  in  the  public  debates,  re- 
vived the  accusation,  that  this  nobleman  had  wilfully  ne- 
glected at  Dennington  casde  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
finishing  the  war  by  a  total  defeat  of  the.  rpyalists.     ^  I 
showed  him  evidently,"  said  Cromwel,  "  how  this  success 
^^  might  be  obtained;  and  only  desired  leave,  with  my 
"  own    brigade  of   horse,  to  charge  the  king^s  army  in 
"  their  retreat ;  leaving  it  in    the    earl's    choice,   if    he 
*'  thought  proper,  to  remain  neuter  with-  the  rest  of  his 
"  forces :  But,  notwithstanding  my  importunity,  he  posi- 
"  tively  refused  his  consent;  and  gave  no  other  reason 
^'  but  that,  if  we  met  with  a  defeat,  there  was  an  end  of 
•*'  our  pretensions :  We  should  all  be  rebels  and  traitors^ 
"  and  be  executed  and  forfeited  by  law."" 

Manchester,  by  way  of  recrimination,  informed  the 
parliament,  that,  at  another  time,  Cromwel  having  proposed 
fomq  schema,  to  which  it  seemed  improbable  the  parlia* 

il(iCl»rendoo»YOl.  V.  p.  56t/>  » 
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CHA'P.    tktnt  would  agree^  lie  insisted  and  said^  Afy  lord,  if  ym 

^     will  stick  firm  to  honest  men^  you  shall  Jind  yourself  at  tie 


lou.  ^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^!f9  which  shall  give  law  both  to  Aing  and 
parliamtnt*  "  This  discourse,"  continued  Manchesteri 
^^  made  the  greaiter  impressiidn  on  me,  because  I  knew  the 
^*  lieutenant  general  to  be  a  man  of  very  deep  designs  | 
^^  and  he  has  even  ventured  to  tell  me,  that  it  never  would 
^^  b^  well  with  England  till  I  were  Mr.  Montague,  and 
*'  tjiiere  were  ne'er  a  lord  or  peer  in  the  kingdom.""  So  fuH 
was  Cromwel  of  these  republican  projects,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  habits  of  pni»£ound  dissimulation,  he  could 
not  so  carefully  guard  his  expressions,  but  that  sometimes 
his  favourite  notions  would  escape  him. 

These  violent  dissensions  brought  matters  to  ex- 
tremity, and  pushed  the  independents  to  the  execution  of 
their  designs.  The  present  generals,  they  thought,  were 
more  desirous  of  protracting  than  finishing  the  warj  and 
having  entertained  a  scheme  for  preserving  still  some  bal- 
ance in  the  constitution,  they  were  afraid  of  entirely  sub- 
duing the  king,  and  reducing  him  to  a  condition  where  he 
should  not  be  entitled  to  ask  any  concessions.  A  new 
model  alone  of  the  army  could  bring  complete  victory  to 
the  parliament,  and  free  the  nation  from  those  calamities 
under  which  it  laboured.  But  how  to  effect  this  project 
was  the  difficulty*  The  authority,  as  well  as  merits,  of 
Essex,  was  vety  great  with  the  parliament.  Not  only  he 
had  served  them  all  along  with  the  most  exact  and  scrupu- 
lous honour :  It  was,  in  some  measure,  owing  to  his  po- 
pularity, that  they  had  ever  bee^  enabled  to  levy  an  army, 
or  make  l^ead  against  the  royal  cause*  Manchester, 
Warwic,  and  the  other  commanders,  had  likewise  great 
credit  ivith  the  public ;  nor  were  there  any  hopes  of  pre- 
vailing over  them,  but  by  laying  the  plan  of  an  oblique  and 
'  artificial  attack,  which  would  conceal  the  real  purpose  of 
their  antagonists.  The  Scots  and  Scottish  commissioners-, 
jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  independents,  were  a  netr 
obstacle ;  which,  without  the  utmost  art  and  subtlety,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  surmount.^  The  meth<^ds  by  which  this 
intrigue  was  conducted,  are  so  singular,  and  show  lio  fully 

ft  Clarendon,  xol.  t.  p.  f!)2.  o  ClareQAoii^  toL  v.  p.  5^9. 
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of  the  age,  that  we  shall  give  a  detail  of  them,  as  they  are    CHAP. 
delivered  by  lord  Clarendon.^'  \^'w^^ 

A  FAST,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  every  month,  had  ^^44. 
been  ordered  by  the  parliament  at  the  beginning  of  these 
commotions ;  and  their  preachers,  on  that  day,  were  care- 
ful to  keep  alive,  by  their  vehement  declamations,  the 
popular  prejudices  entertained  against  the  king,  against 
prelacy,  and  against  popery.  The  king,  that  he  might 
combat  the  parliament  with  their  own  weapons,  appointed 
Hkewise  a  monthly  fast,  when  the  people  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  duties  of  loyalty  and  of  submission  to  the 
higher  powers ;  and  he  chose  the  second  Friday  of  every 
month  for  the  devotion  of  the  royalists.**  It  was  now 
proposed  and  carried  in  parliament,  by  the  independents^ 
that  a  new  and  more  solemn  fast  should  be  voted  ;  when 
they  should  implore  the  divine  assistance  for  extricating 
them  from  those  perplexities  in  which  they  were  at  present 
involved.  On  that  day  the  preachers,  after  many  political 
prayers,  took  care  to  treat  of  the  reigning  divisions  in  the. 
parliament,  and  ascribed  them  entirely  to  the  selfish  ends 
pursued  by  the  members.  In  the  hands  of  those  members, 
they  said,  are  lodged  all  the  considerable  commands  of  the 
army,  all  the  lucrative  offices  in  the  civil  administration : 
And  while  the'  nation  is  falling  every  day  into  poverty, 
and  groans  under  an  insupportable  load  of  taxes,  these 
men  multiply  possession  on  possession,  and  will,  in  a 
little  time,  be  masters  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom. 
That  such  persons,  who  fatten  on  the  calamities  of  their 
country  will  ever  embrace  any  effectual  measure  for 
bringing  them  to  a  period,  or  ensuring  final  success  to  the 
war,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected.  Lingering  expedients 
alone  will  be  pursued :  And  operations  in  the  field  con- 
curring, in  the  same  pernicious  end,  with  deliberations  in 
the  cabinet,  civ'^  '^'^mmotions  will  for  ever  be  perpetuated 
,in  the  nation.  er  exaggerating  these  disorders,  the 

rs  returned  to  their  prayers ;  and    besought  the 

urd,  that  he  would  take  his  own  work  into  his  own  hand, 

'  ''^  the  instruments,  whom  he  had  hitherto  employed, 

--_  _iot  worthy  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  so  glorious  a 

f  Clarendon,  vol.  y.  p.  565.   ,    q  Kushworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  864. 
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CHAP,    design,  that  he  would  inspire  others  more  fit,  who  mig^ 
^^^*     perfect  what  was  begun,  and,  by  establishing  true  religion^ 


1644.     P^^  ^  speedy  period  to  the  public  miseries. 

On  the  day  subsequent  to  these  devout  animadver- 
sions, when  the  parliament  met,  a  new  spirit  appeared  iu 
the  looks  of  many.     Sir  Henry  Vane  told  the  commons, 
that  if  ever  God  appeared  to  them,  it  was  in  the  ordinances 
of  yesterday :  That  as  he  wa^  credibly  informed  by  many, 
who  had  been  present  in  different  congregations,  the  same 
lamentations  and  discourses,  which  the  godly  preachers 
had  made  before  them,  had  been  hc^ard  in  other  churches : 
That  so  remarkable  a  concurrence  could    proceed  onl^ 
from  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit :    That 
he,  therefore  entrcatpd  them,  in  vindication  of  their  owm 
honour,  in  consideration  of  their  duty  to  God  and  their 
country,  to  lay  aside  all  private  ends,  and  renounce  every- 
office  attended  with  firoiit  or  advantage :  That  the  absence^ 
'     of  so  many  members,  occupied  in  different  employment^^- 
had  rendered  the  house  extremely  thin,  and  diminished 
the  authority  of  their  determinations :   And  that  he  could 
not  forbear,  for  his  ow:n  part,  accusing  himself  as  one 
who  enjoyed  a  gainful  office,  that  of  treasurer  of  the  navy  »: 
smd  though  he  was  possessed  of  it  before  the  civil  com*^ 
motions,  and  owed  it  not  to  the  favour  of  the  parliament^ 
yet  was  he  ready  to  resign  it,  and  to  sacrifice,  to  the  weU* 
fare  of  his  country-,  every  consideration  of  private  interest 
and  advantage. 

Cromwel  next  acted  his  part,  and  commended  the 
preachers  for  having  dealt  with  them  plainly  and  impar* 
tially,  and  told  them  of  their  errors,  of  which  they  were 
so  unwilling  to  be  informed.    Though  they  dwelt  on  many 
things,  he  said,  cfn  which  he  had  never  before  reflected;* 
yet,  upon  revolving  them,  he  could  not  but  confess,  that^ 
till  there  were  a  perfect  reformation  in  these  particulars, 
nothing  which   they  undertook   could   possibly   prosper. 
The  parliament,  no  doubt,  continued  he,  had  done  wisel 
on  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  engaging  several  of 
its  members  in  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  it,  and  ther**^*' 
satisfying  the  nation,  that  they  intended  to  share  all  I 
ards  with  the  meanest  of  the  people.     But  affairs  are  now 
changed.     During   the  progress  of  military  operations, 
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there  have  arisen,  in  the  parliaimientary  armies,  linattj^   CHAf. 
excellent  officers  who  are  qualified  for  higher  commands  ^^..^z 
than  they  are  now  possessed  of.     And  though  it  becomes      ^^j^^ 
not  men  engaged  in  such  a  cause  to  fiut  trust  in  the  arm 
of  fleshy  yet  he  could  assure  them,  that  their  troops  con- 
tained getierals  fit  to  command  in  any  enterprise  in  Chris-* 
taendom*     The  army  indeed,  he  was  sorry  to  say  it,  did 
not  correspond^  by  its  4i9Gipline,   to  the  merit  of  thi^ 
O^ers ;  nor  were  there  any  hopes,  till  the  present  vice9 
and  disorders,  which  prevail  among  the  soldiers,  werd 
i^ressed  by  a  new  model,  that  their  forces  would  eVer  bc^ 
attended  with  signal  success  in  any  undertaking. 

Ik  opposition  to  this  reasioning^of  the  independents^ 
aiany  of  the  ptresbyteriams  showed  the  inconvenience  knd 
dinger  of*  the  projected  alteration-  Whitlocke,  in  par- 
ikular,  a  man  of  honour,  who  loved  his  country,  thougfr 
in  every  change  of  government  he  always  adhered  to  the 
i^ing  power,  said,  that  besides  the  ingratitude  of  discard'^ 
ibg,  and  that  by  fraud  and  artifice,  so  many  noble  persons^ 
to  whom  the  parliament  had  hitherto  owed  its  chief  sup*' 
port;  they  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  supply  the 
jJace  of  men,  now  formed  by  experience  to  command  and 
authority :  That  the  rank  alone,  possesssed  by  such  ay 
Vere  members  of  either  house,  prevented  envy,  retained 
Ae  army  in  obedience,  and  gave  height  to  military 
orders :  That  greater  confidence  might  safely  be  reposed 
in  men  of  family  and  fortune,  than  in  mere  adventurers, 
who  would  be  apt  to  entertain  separate  views  from  those 
which  were  embraced  by  the  persons  who  employed  them: 
That  no  maxim  of  policy  was  more  undisputed,  than  th^* 
Necessity  of  preserving  an  inseparable  connexion  between 
Ae  civil  and  military  powers,  and  of  retaining  the  latter 
in  strict  subordination  to  the  former :  That  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  wisest  and  most  passionate  lovers  of 
liberty,  had  ever  intrusted  to  their  senators  the  commiand'" 
'  armies,  and  had  maintained  an  unconquerable  jealousy 
i  all  mercenary  forces ;  And  that  such  men  alone,  wlitose 
*:erests  were  involved  in  those  of  the  public,  and  wha 
ssessed  a  vote  in  the  civil  deliberations,  would  suffi* 
5ntly  respect  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  never  could 
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CUfiAP.   be  tempted  to  turn  the  aword  isigainst  those  by  whom  it 
_'    "was  committed  to  them/ 


1644.  Notwithstanding   these  reasonings,   a  committee 

Seifden^r-  was  chosen  to  frame  what  was  called  the  selfdenying 
JSSec/'  ordinance^  by  which  the  members  of  both  houses  were 
excluded  from  all  civil  and  military  employments,  except 
9  few  offices  which  were  specified*  This  ordinance  was 
the  subject  of  great  debate,  and,  for  a  long  time,  rent  the 
parliament  and  city  into  factions.  But,  at  last,  by  the 
prevalence  of  envy  with  some ;  with  others  of  false  mo^ 
desty ;  with  a  great  many,  of  the  republican  and  inde^ 
pendent  views ;  it  passed  the  house  of  commons,  and  was 
sent  to  the  upper  house.  The  peers,  though  the  scheme 
I  was,  in  part,  levelled  against  their  order;  though  all  of 
them  were,  at  bottom,  extremely  averse  to  it;  though 
they  even  ventured  once  to  reject  it;  yet  possessed  so  little 
authority,  that  they  durst  not  persevere  in  opposing  the 
resolution  of  the  commons;  and  they  thought  it  better 
policy,  by  an  unlimited  compliance,  to  ward  off  that  ruin 
which  they  saw  approaching.g  The  ordinance,  therefore,^ 
having  passed  both  houses,  Essex,  Warwick,  Manchester, 
Penbigh,  Waller,  Brereton,  and  many  others,  resigned 
their  commands,  and  received  the  thanks  of  parliament 
fgr  thejir  good  services.  A  pension  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year  was  settled  on  Essex* 
1U5.  It  was  agreed  to  recruit  the  army  to  22,000  men  j 

and  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  appointed  general.^  It  is 
,  remarkable  that  his  commission  did  not  run,  like  that  of 
Essex,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  parliament,  but  in 
that  of  the  parliament  alone  :  And  the  article  concerning 
the  safety  of  the  king's  person  <was  omitted.  So  much 
had  animosities  increased  between  the  patties.^  Crom- 
wel,  being  a  member  of  the  lower  house,  should .  have 
been  discarded  with  the  others;  but  this  impartiality 
would  have  disappointed,  all  the  views  of  those  who  had 
introduced  the  selfdenying  ordinance.  He  was  saved  by 
a  subtility,  and  by  that  political  craft,  in  which  he  was  so 
eminent.  .  At  the  time  when  the  other  officers  resigned 
their  commissiojasi  care  was  taken  that  he  should  be  sent 

t  Whitlock^,  p.  114, 115.    Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  6.  s  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  8. 15. 

tWhittocke^p.  US.    Rush.  vol.  vu.  p.  7.  u  Whitloeke,  p.  13^ 
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irith  a  body  of  hbrse,  to  relieve  Taunton,  besieged  b^  the    C9IAP. 
royalists*     His    absence    being   remarked,    orders    were        •    ' 
despatched  for  his  immediate  attendance  in  parliament;      jg^^ 
and  the  new  general  was  directed  to  employ  some  other 
officer  in  that  service*     Already  compliance  was  feigned ;    ' 
and  the  very  day  was  named,  on  which,  it  was  averred, 
he  would  take   his  place  in  the   house.      But   Fairfax, 
having  appointed  a  rendezvous  of  the  army,  wrote  to  the 
parliament,  and  desired  leave  to  retain,  for  some  days, 
lieutenant  general  Cromwel,  whose  advice,  he  said,  would 
be  useful  in  supplying  the  place  of  those  officers  who  had     - 
resigned.     Shortly  after,  he  begged,  with  much  earnest** 
aess,  that  they  would  allow  Cromwel  to  serve  that  cam- 
^gn.^    And  thus  the  independents,  though  the  minorit}'-, 
prevailed  by  art  and  cunning  over  the  presbyterians,  and 
bestowed  the   whole   military  authority,    in   appearance, 
npon  Fairfax ;  in  reality,  uppn  Cromwel. 

Fairfax  was  a  person  equally  eminent  for  courage. Fairfioc. 
and  for  humanity;  and  though  strongly  infected  with 
prejudices,  or  principles  derived  from  religious  and  party 
Zeal,  he  seems  never,  in  the  course  of  his  public  conduct, 
to  have  been  diverted  by  private  interest  or  ambition, 
from  adhering  strictly  to  these  principles.  Sincere  in  his 
professions ;  disinterested  in  his  views ;  open  in  his  con- 
duct ;  he  had  formed  one  of  the  most  shining  characters 
of  the  age ;  had  not  the  extreme  narrowness  of  his  genius, 
in  every  thing  but  in  war,  and  his  embarrassed  and  con- 
fused elocution  on  every  occasion,  but  when  he  gave 
orders,  diminished  the  lustre  of  his  merit,  and  rendered 
the  part  which  he  acted,  even  when  vested  with  the  su- 
preme command,  but  secondary  and  subordinate. 

Cromwel,  by  whose  sagacity  and  insinuation  Fairfax  Cromvel. 
was  entirely  governed,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
most  singular  personages  that  occurs  in  history:  The 
strokes  of  his  character  are  as  open  and  strongly  marked, 
as  the  schemes  of  his  conduct  were,  during  the  time,  dark 
and  impenetrable.  His  extensive  capacity  enabled  him  to 
form  the  most  enlarged  projects :  His  enterprising  genius 
was  not  dismayed  with  the  boldest  and  most  dangerous* 


Clarendon,  yol.  y.  p.  629,  6dO.    Whitlooke,  p.  HI. 
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CHAP    Carriecl  by  his  natural  temper  to  magnanimity,  to  gran'* 
deur,  and  to  an  imperious  and  domineering  policy;  hm 


1645.  y^^  knew,  when  necessary,  to  employ  the  most  profound 
dissimulation,  the  most  oblique  and  refined  artifice,  the 
semblance  of  the  greatest  moderation  and  simplicity.  A^ 
friend  to  justice,  though  his  public  conduct  was  one  con* 
tinued  violation  of  it;  devoted  to  religion,  though  he 
perpetually  employed  it  as  the  instrument  of  his  ambition; 
he  was  engaged  in  crimes  from  the  prospect  of  sovereign 
power,  a  temptation  which  is,  in  genei^,  irresistible  to 
human  nature.  And  by  using  well  that  authority  which 
he  had  attained  by  fraud  and  violence,  he  has  lessened^ 
if  not  overpowered,  our  detestation  of  his  enormities,  by 
our  admiration  of  his  success  and  of  his  genius. 
X'vlS  ^  During  this  important  transaction  of  the  selfdenyiog 

ordinance,  the  negotiations  for  peace  were  likewise  carried 
on,  though  with  small  hopes  of  success.  The  king  having 
sent  two  messages,  one  from  Evesham,^  another  fronft 
Tavistocke,'  desiring  a  treaty,  the  parliament  despatched 
commissioners  to  Oxford,  with  proposals  as  high  as  if  they 
had  obtained  a  complete  victory.*  The  advantages  gained 
during  the  campaign,  and  the  great  distresses  of  the 
royalists,  had  much  elevated  their  hopes ;  and  they  were* 
reserved  to  repose  no  trust  in  men  inflamed  with  the 
highest  animosity  against  them,  and  who,  were  they  pos- 
sessed of  power,  were  fully  authorized  by  law  to  punish^ 
all  their  opponents  as  rebels  and  traitors. 

The  king,  when  he  considered  the  proposals  and  the 
disposition  of  the  parliament,  could  not  expect  any  accom^ 
modation,  and  had  no  prospect  but  of  war,  or  of  total 
submission  and  subjection :  Yet,  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
own  party,  who  were  impatient  for  peace,  he  agreed  to 
Send  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  earl  of  Southampton, 
with  an  answer  to  the  proposals  of  the  parliament,  and  at  thi^ 
same  time  to  desire  a  treaty  upon  their  mutual  demands 
and  pretensions.*'  It  now  became  necessary  for  him  tc^ 
retract  his  former  declaration,  that  the  two  houses  at 
Westminster  were  not  a  free  parliament ;  and  accordingly 
he  was  induced,  though  with  great  reluctance,  to  give 

X  4th  of  July  1C44.  y  8th  Sept.  1644.  z  Dugdale,  p.  707,    Rush, 

vol.  vi.  p.  850.  a  WhWocke,  p.  110. 
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them,  in  his  answer,  the  appellation  of  the  parliament  of  CHAP. 
Eng^d.^  But  it  appeared  afterwards,  by  a  letter  which  ^^lIJJl 
h^  wrote  to  the  queen,  and  of  which  a  copy  was  taken  at  ^^^^ 
Naseby,  that  he  secretly  entered  an  explanatory  protest  in 
his  pouncil  book ;  and  he  pretended  that,  though  he  had 
called  tiiem  the  parliament,  he  had  not  thereby  acknow- 
ledged, them  for  such.*'  This  subtlety,  which  has  been 
frequently  objected  to  Charles,  is  the  most  noted  of  those 
itty  few  instances,  from  which  the  enemies  of  this  prince 
have  endeavoiired  to  load  him  with  the  imputation  of 
insincerity ;  and  have  inferred,  that  the  parliament  could 
pepoae  no  confidence  in  his  professions  and  declarations, 
not  even  in  hia  laws  and  statutes.  There  is,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  difference  univers?illy  avowed  between 
dmply  giving  to  men  the  appellation  which  they  assume, 
and  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  th^ir  title  to  it;  nor 
is  any  thing  more  common  and  familiar  in  a^  public 
transactions.  '  ' 

The  time  and  place  of  treaty  being  settled,  sixteen  dOthJao. 
commissioners  from  the  king  met  at  Uxbridge,  with 
twelve  authorized  by  the  parliafment,  attended  by  die 
Scottish  commissioners.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  Scottish 
and  parliamentary  commissioners  should  give  in  their 
demands.  With  regard  to  three  important  articles,  religion^ 
the  militia^  and  Ireland;  and  that  these  should  be  suc- 
cessively discussed  in  conference  with  the  king's  com- 
missioners.** It  was  soon  found  impracticable  to  come  to 
any  agreement  with  regard  to  any  of  these  articles. 
.'  In  the  summer  of  1643,  while  the  negotiations  were 
carried  on  with  Scotland,  the  parliament  had  summoned 
an  assembly  at  Westminster,  consisting  of  121  divines 
and  30  laymeA,  celebrated  in  their  party  for  piety  and 
learning.  By  their  advice,  alterations  were  made  in  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  or  in  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of 
the  church;    and,  what  was  of  greater  importance,  the 

.».v.ocke,  p.  in.    Dugdalc,  p.  748. 

s  words  are :  **  As  for  my  calling  those  at  London  a  parliament,  I  shall 

peter  t)])ee  to  Di^y  for  particular  Sfttiafaction ;  this  in  general :    If  there  had 

sen  but  two  besides  myself  of  my  0]>inioii,  I  had  not  done  it ;  and  the  argu- 

joit  tliat  prevailed  trim  me  was,  that  thfe  calling  did  no  ways  acknowledge 

hem  to  be  a  parliament ;  upon  which  condition  and  construction  I  did  it,  and 

10  othej*wi8e,  and  accordin^y  it  is  registered  in  the  council  books,  with  die 

council's  unammous  approbation."    TThe  fcinsf*a  cabinet  opened.    Rush.  vol. 

p.  943,  dWhiao<5ke,p,  121.    Dugdale,  p.  758. 
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CHAP.    Kturinr  was  ientxrely  abolished,  and  iti  its  stead,  a  new 
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directory  for  worship  was  established ;  by  which,  suitably 


1645<  *®  ^'^^  spirit  of  the  puritans,  the  utmost  libert}'-,  both  ia 
praying  and  preaching,  was  indulged  to  the  public  teachers* 
By  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  episcopacy  was  abju- 
red, as  destructive  of  alt  ti*ue  piety;  and  a  nationsi 
engagement,  attended  with  every  circuiflstance  that  couM 
render  a  promise  sacred  and  obligatory,  was  entered  into 
with  the  Scots,  never  to  suffer  its  readmission.  All  these 
measures  showed  little  spirit  of  accommodation  in  the 
parliament ;  and  the  king's  cdmmissioners  were  not  sur» 
prised  to  find  the  establishfnent  of  presbytery  and  the 
directory  positively  demanded,  together  with  the  sub- 
scription of  the  covenant,  both  by  the  king  and  kingdom*^ 
Had  Charles  been  of  a  disposition  to  neglect  all  theo* 
logical  controversy,  he  had  yet  been  obliged,  in  good 
policy,  to  adhere  to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  not  only 
because  it  was  favourable  to  monarchy,  but  because  all 
his  adherents  were   passionately  devoted  to  it;   and  td 


e  Such  love  of  contradiction  prerailed  in  the  parliament,  that  they  had  con- 
verted Christmas,  which,  with  the  churchmen,  was  a  great  festival,  into  a 
solemn  fast  and  humiliation  ;  "  In  order/'  as  they  said,  *'  that  it  might  call  to 
**  remembrance  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  our  forefather,  who,  pretending  t* 
'^  celebrate  the  memory  of  Christ,  have  turned  this  feast  into  an  extreme  for- 
**  getfulness  of  him,  by  giving  liberty  to  carnal  and  sensual  delights  '*  Hush, 
vol.  vi.  p.  817  It  is  reinarkabic  that,  as  the  parliament  abolished  all  holydays, 
and  severely  prohibited  all  amusement  on  the  sabbatli ;  and  even  burned,  by  die 
hands  of  the  hangman,  the  king's  hook  of  sports  ;  the  nation  found  tliat  there 
was  no  time  left  for  relaxation  or  diversion.  Upon  application,  therefoi-e,  of  the 
servants  and  apprentices,  the  parliament  appohited  the  second  Tuesday  of  eveiy 
month  for  play  and  recreation.  JWw«A.  vol.  vii.  p.  460.  ff^At^/ocAv,  p.  247.  But 
these  institutions  they  found  great  difficulty  to  execute;  and  the  people  were 
resolved  to  be  merry  when  they  themselves  pleased,  not  when  the  parliament 
should  prescribe  it  to  them.  The  keeping  of  Christmas  holydays  was  long  a 
great  mark  of  malignancy,  and  very  .severely  censured  by  the  cojiimons.  IVhit- 
hcke,  p.  286.  Even  minced  pies,  which  custom  had  made  ^  Christmas  dia^ 
among  the  churchmen,  was  re^rded«  during  tliat  season,  as  a  profane  and 
superstitious  viand  by  the  sectaries;  though  at  other  times  it  agi*eed  very  well 
with  their  stomachs.  \n  the  parliamentoi-y  ordinance  too,  for  the  observance  of 
the  sabbath,  they  inserted  a  clause  for  the  taking  down  of  maypoles,  which  they 
called  a  heathenish  vanity.  Since  we  are  upon  this  subject,  it  may  not  tie 
amiss  to  mention,  that,  beside  setting  apart  Sunday  for  the  ordiuances,  as  thej 
called  them,  the  godly  ha<l  regular  meetings  on  the  Thursdays  for  resolving 
•ases  of  conscience,  aufl  conferring  about  their  progress  in  grace.  What  they 
vere  chiefly  anxioas  about,  was  the  fixing  the  precise  moment  of  their  coaver- 
aion  or  new  birth  ;  and  whoever  could  not  ascertain  so  difficult  a  point  of  ealeu- 
lation,  could  not  pretend  to  any  title  to  saintship.  The  profane  aofaplars  at 
Oxford,  after  the  parliament  became  masters  of  that  town,  gave  to  the  house  in 
which  the  zealots  Rssembled  the  denomination  of  Scniple  Shop :  The  zealots,  Ir 
their  turn,  insulted  the  scholars  and  professoi*s  ;  and,  intruding  into  the  place  of 
lectures,  declaimed  against  human  learning,  and  challenged  the  most  knowing^ 
of  them  to  prove  tliat  their  ealUng  was  from  Christ  See  Wood's  Fasti  Oyj^ 
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abandon  them,  in  what  they  regarded  as, so  important  CHAP, 
an  article,  wjw  for  ever  to  relinquish  their  friendship  and  ^^i^*^- 
assistance.  But  Charles  had  never  attained  such  enlarged  1^45^ 
principles.  He  deemed  bishops  essential  to  the  very 
being  of  a  christian  church;  and  he  thought  himself 
bound,  by  more  sacred  ties  than  those  of  policy,  or  even 
of  honour,  to  the  support  of  that  order.  His  concessions, 
therefore,  on  this  head,  he  judged  sufficient,  when  he 
agreed  that  an  Indulgence  should  be  given  to  tender  con* 
jKdences  with  regard  to  ceremonies;  that  the  bishops 
should  exercise  no  act  of  jurisdiction  or  ordination, 
without  the  consent  and  counsel  of  such  presbyters  as 
should  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  each  diocese ;  that  they 
should  reside  constandy  in  their  diocese,  and  be  bound  to 
preach  every  Sunday ;  that  pluralities  be  abolished ;  that 
abuses  in  ecclesiastical  courts  be  redressed;  and  that  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  be  levied  on  the  bishops'  estates 
and  the  chapter  lands,  for  payment  of  d^bts  contracted  by 
the  parliament.^  These  concessions,  though  considerable, 
gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  parliamentary  commissioners ; 
and,  without  abating  any  thing  of  their  rigour  on  this 
head,  they  proceeded  to  their  demands  with  regard  to 
the  militia.  * 

The  king's  partisans  had  all  along  maintained,  that 
the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  parliament,  after  die  secu- 
rities so  early  and  easily  given  to  public  liberty,  were 
either  feigned  or  groundless ;  and  that  no  human  institution 
could  be  better  poised  and  adjusted,  than  was  now  the 
government  of  England.  By  the  abolition  of  the  star^ 
chamber  and  court  of  high  commission,  the  preroga- 
tive, they  said,  has  lost  all  that  coercive  power  by  which 
it  had  formerly  suppressed  or  endangered  liberty:  By 
the  establishment  of  triennial  parliaments,  it  can  have  no 
leisure  to  acquire  new  powers,  or  guard  itself,  during  any 
time,  from  the  inspection  of  that  vigilant  assembly:  9y 
the  slender  revenue  of  the  crown,  no  king  can  ever  attain 
such  influence  as  to  procure  a  repeal  of  these  salutary 
statutes:  And  while  the  prince  commandjs  no  military 
force,  he  will  in  vain,  by  viplence,  attempt  sm  tnfria|^meAt 
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CHAP,  of  laws,  so  clearly  defined  by  means  of  late  disputes,  and 
^^^J^ so  passionately  cherished  by  all  his  subjects.  In  this 
1045.  situation,  surely,  the  nation  governed  by  so  virtuous  a 
monarch,  may,  for  the  present^  remain  in  tranquillity,  and 
try  whether  it  be  not  possible,  by  peaceful  arts,  to  elude 
that  danger  with  which,  it  is  pretended,  its  liberties  are 
still  threatened. 

But  though  the  royalists  insisted  on  these  pladsible 
topics  before  the  commencement  of  war,  they  were  obliged 
to  own,  that  the  progress  of  civil  commotions  had  some- 
what abated  the  force  and  evidence  of  this  reasoning*  If 
the  power  of  the  mititia,  said  the  opposite  party,  be  in- 
trusted to  the  king,  it  would  not  now  be  difficult  for  him 
ta  abuse  that  authority.  By  the  rage  of  intestine  discord, 
his  pai'tisans  are  inflamed  into  an  extreme  hatred  ag^ainst 
their  antagonists ;  and  have  contracted,  no  doubt,  some 
prejudices  against  popular  privileges,  which,  in  their  ap-' 
prehension,  have  been  the  source  of  so  much  disorder.: 
Were  the  arms  of  the  state,  therefore,  put  entirely  into 
such  hands,  what  public  security,  it  may  be  demanded,, 
can  be  given  to  liberty,  or  what  private  security  to  those 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  have  so  gene* 
f  rously  ventured  their  lives  in  its  defence  ?  In  compliance 
with  this  apprehension,  Charles  offered,  that  the  arms  of 
the  state  should  be  intrusted,  during  three  years,  to 
twenty  commissioners,  who  should  be  named,  either  by 
common  agreement  between  him  and  the  parliatnent,  or 
one  half  by  him,  the  other  by  the  parliament.  And  after 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  insisted  that  his  constitu- 
tional authority  over  the  militia  should  again  return 
to  him.^ 

The  parliamentary  commissioners  at  first  demanded, 
that  the  power  of  the  sword  should  for  ever  be  intrusted 
to  such  persons  as  the  parliament  alone  should  appoint  :** 
But,  afterwards,  they  relaxed  so  far  as  to  require  thai  au- 
thority only  for  seven  years  ;  after  which  it  was  not  to 
return  to  the  king,  but  to  be  settled  by  bill,  or  by  com- 
mon agreement  between  -him  and  his  parliament/  The 
king's  commissioners  asked,  Whether  jealousies  and  fears 
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were  all  on  one  side:,  and  whether  the  prince,  from  such ,  CHAP, 
violent  attempts  and  pretensions  as  he  had  experienced,  ^^.-^^^^ 
had  not,  at  least,  as  great  reason  to  entertain  apprehen-      ^^^ 
sions  for  his  authority,  as  they  for  their  liberty  ?  Whether 
there  were  any  equity  in  securing  only  one  party,  and 
leaving  the  other,  during  the  space  of  seven  years,  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies  ?  Whether,  if  unlimited 
power  were  intrusted  to  the  parliament  during  so   long 
a  period,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  them  to  frame  the  sub- 
sequent bill  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  themselves, 
'and  keep  for  ever  possession  of  the  sword,  as  well  as  of 
every  article  of  civil  power  and  jurisdiction.^ 

,  The  truth  is,  after  the  commencement  of  war,  it  was 
very  diffitult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find^  security  for  both 
parties,  especially  for  that  of  the  parliament.  Amidst  such 
violent  animosities,  power  alone  could  ensure  safety ;  an^l 
the  power  of  one  side  was  necessarily  attended  with  dan- 
ger to  the  other.  Few  or  no  instances  occur  in  history 
of  an  equal,  peaceful,  and  durable  accommodation,  that 
has  been  concluded  between  two  factions  which  had  been 
inflamed  into  civil  war. 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  there  were  no  greater  hopes 
of  agreement  between  the  parties.  The  parliament  de- 
manded, that  the  truce  with  the  rebels  should  be  declared 
null;  that  the  management  of  the  war  should  be  given 
over  entirely  to  the  parliament,  and  that,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland,  the  nomination  of  the  lord  lieutenant  and  ^ 
of  the  judges,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sovereignty  of  that 
kingdom,  should  likewise  remain  in  their  hands.^ 

What  rendered  an  accommodation  more  desperate 
was,  that  the  demands  on  these  three  heads,  however  ex- 
orbitant, were  acknowledged,  by  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners, \o  be  nothing  but  preliminaries.  After  all 
these  were  granted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  to 
the  discussion  of  those  other  demands,  still  more'  exorbi- 
tant, which  a  little  before  had  been  transniitted  to  the 
king  at  Oxford.  Such  ignominious  terms  were  there  in- 
sisted on,  that  worse  could  scarcely  be  demanded,  were 
Charles  totally  vanquished,  a  prisoner,  and  in  chains.  The 
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king  was  required  to  attaint,  and  except  from  a  general 
pardon,  forty  of  the  most  considerable  of  his  English  sub- 
jects,  and  nineteen  of  his  Scottish,  together  with  all  po* 
pish  recusants  in  both  kingdoms  who  had  borne  arms  for 
him.     It  was  ixisisted,  that  forty-eig&t  more,  with  all  the 
members  who  had  sitten  in  either  house  at  Oxford,  all 
lawyers  and  divines  who  had  embraced  the  king's  party, 
should  be  rendered  incapable  of  any  office,  be  forbidden 
the  exercise  of  their  profession,  be  prohibited  from  coming 
within  the  verge  of  the  court,  and  forfeit  the  third  of  their 
estates  to  the  parliament*     It  was  required,  that  whoever 
had  borne  arms  for  the  king,   should  forfeit  the  tendi  of 
their  estates,  or,  if  that  did  not  suffice,  the  sixth,  for  the 
payment  of  public  debts*     As  if  royal  authority  were  not 
sufHciently  annihilated  by  such  terms,  it  was  demanded, 
that  the  court  of  wards  should  be  abolished ;  that  all  the 
considerable  office^  of  the  crown,  and  all  the  judges, 
should  be  appointed  by  parliament;  and  that  the  right  of 
peace  and  war  should  not  be  exercised  without  the  con* 
#ent  of  that  assembly. "^    The  presbyterians,  it  must  be 
confessed,  after  insisting  on  such  conditions,  differed  only 
in  words  from  the  independents,  who  required  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  pure  republic*     W'^^'^  ^^  debates  had 
been  carried  on  to  no  purpose  during  twenty  days  among 
die  commissioners,  they  separated,  and  returned ;  those  of 
th^  king,  to  Oxford,  those  of  the  parliament,  to  London. 
A  hiTTLz  before  the  commencement  of  this  fruitless 
treaty,  a  deed  was  executed  by  the  parliament,  whidi 
proved  their  determined  resolution  to  yield  nothing,  but 
to  proceed  in  the  same  violent  and  imperious  manner 
with  which  they  at  first  entered  on  these  dangerous  enter- 
prises.   ,  Archbishop  Laud,  the  most  favourite  minister  of 
the  king,  was  brought  to  the  scafibld ;  and  in  this  instance 
the  public  might  see,  that  popular  assemblies,  as,  by  their 
very  number,  they  are,  in  a  great  measure,  exempt  from 
the  restraint  of  shame,  so,  when  they  also  overleap  the 
bounds  of  law,  naturally  break  out  into  acts  of  the  greatest 
tyranny  and  injustice. 

F&OM  the  time  that  Laud  had  been  committed,  the 
l^ouse  of  commons,  engaged  in  enterprises  of  greater  mo-* 
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OD^at,  had  found  no  leisure  to  finish  his  impeachment :  CHAP, 
and  he  had  patiently  endured  so  long  an  imprisonment 
without  b,eing  brought  to  any  trial«  After  the  union  with  ^^^ 
Scotland,  the  bigoted  prejudices  of  that  nation  revived 
the  like  spirit  in  England ;  and  the  sectaries  resolved  to 
gratify  their  vengeance  in  the  punishment  of  this  prelate, 
who  had  so  long,  by  his  authority,  and  by  the  execution 
of  penal  laws,  kept  their  zealous  spirit  under  confinement* 
He  was  accused  of  high  treason  in  endeavouring  to  sub- 
vert the  fundamental  laws,  and  of  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  The. same  illegality  of  an  accumulative 
crime  and  a  constructive  evidence,  which  appeared  in  the 
case  of  Strafford  i  the  same  violence  and  iniquity  in  con* 
ducting  the  trial ;  are  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  this  prosecution.  The  groundless  charge  of 
popery,  though  belied  by  his  whole  life  and  conduct,  was 
continually  urged  against  the  prisoner ;  and  every  error 
rendered  unpardonable  by  this  imputation,  which  was  sup* 
posed  to  imply  the  height  of  all  enormities.  ^^  This  man, 
my  lords,"  said  sergeant  Wilde,  concluding  his  long  speech 
against  him,  ^'  is  like  Naaman  the  Syrian ;  a  great  man, 
"  but  a  leper."" 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  this  matter,  which, 
at  present,  seems  to  admit  of  litde  controversy.  It  suf- 
fices to  say,  that,  after  a  long  trial,  and  the  examination  of 
above  a  hundred  and  fifty  witnesses,  the  commons  found 
so  little  likelihood  of  obtaining  a  judicial  sentence  a)gainst 
Laud,  that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their 
legislative  authority,  and  to  pass  an  ordinance  for  taking 
away  the  life  of  this  aged  prelate.  Notwithstanding  the  , 
low  condition  into  which  the  house  of  peers  was  fallen, 
there  appeared  some«intention  of  rejecting  this  ordinance; 
and  the  popular  leaders  were  again  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
multitude,  and  to  extinguish,  by  threats  of  new  tumults, 
the  small  remains  of  liberty  possessed  by  the  upper  house. 
Seven  peers  alone  voted  in  this  important  question.  The 
rest,  either  from  shame  or  fear,  took  care  to  absent 
themselves.** 

Laud,  who  had  behaved  during  his  trial  with  spirit  , 
and  vigour  of  genius,  sunk  not  under  the  horrors  of  bis 
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OHAP.  execution;  but  though  he  had  usully  professed  himself 
^^^'  apprehensive  of  a  violent  death,  he  found  all  his  fears  to 
^^^j  he  dissipated  before,  that  superior  courage  by  idiich  he 
was  animated.  ^'  No  one,''  said  he,  can  be  more  willing 
^  to  send  me  out  of  life,  than  I  am  desirous  to  go."  Even 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  during  the  intervals  of  his  prayers, 
he  was  harassed  and  molested  by  sir  Johu  Clotworthy,  a 
zealot  of  the  reigning  sect,  and  a  great  leader  in  the  lower 
house :  This  was  the  time  he  chose  for  examining  the 
principles  of  the  dying  prelate,  and  trepanning  him  into 
a  confession,  that  he  trusted  for  his  salvation  to  the  me- 
rits of  good  works,  not  to  the  death  of  the  Redeemer.' 
Having  extricated  himself  from  these  theological  toils,  the 
archbishop  laid  his  head  on  the  block  ;  and  it  was  severed 
from  the  body  at  one  blow.^  Those  religious  opinions, 
for  which  he  suffered,  contributed  no  doubt,  to  the  cour- 
age and  constancy  of  his  end.  Sincere  he  undoubtedly 
was,  and,  however  misguided,  actuated  by  pious  motives 
in  all  his  pursuits ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  man 
bf  such  spirit,  who  conducted  his  enterprises  with  so 
much  warmth  and  industry,  had  not  entertained  more  en- 
larged  views,  and  embraced  principles  more  favourable  to 
the  general  happiness  of  society. 

The  great  and  important  advantage  which  the  party 
gained  by  Strafford's  death  may©  in  some  degree,  palliate 
the  iniquity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  :  But 
the  execution  of  this  old  infirm  prelate,  who  had  so  long 
remained  an  inoffensive  prisoner,  can  be  ascribed  to  no- 
thing but  vengeance  and  bigotry  in  those  severe  religion- 
ists, by  whom  the  parliament  was  entirely  governed.  That 
he  deserved  a  better  fate  was  not  questioned  by-  any  rea- 
sonable man :  The  degree  of  his  merit,  in  other  respects, 
was  disputed.  Some  accused  him  of  recommending  sla- 
vish doctrines,  of  promoting  persecution,  and  of  encou- 
raging superstition ;  while  others  thought  that  his  con- 
duct, in  these  three  particulars,  would  admit  of  apology 
and  extenuation. 

That  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  much  as  the  most 
flaming  court  sermon,  inculcates  passive  obedience,  is  ap: 
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parent.:  And  though  the  spirit  of  a  Umited  government    CHAP, 
seems  to  require,  m  extraordinary  cases,  some  mitigation 


of  so  rigorous ,  a  doctrine ;  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  1545, 
preceding  genius  of  the  English  constitution  had  rendered 
a  mistake  in  this  particular  very  natural  and  excusable. 
To  inflict  death,  at  least  on  those  who  depart  from  the 
exact  line  of  truth  in  these  nice  questions,  so  far  from 
being  favourable  to  national  liberty,  savours  strongly  of 
the  spirit  of  tyranny  and  proscription. 

,  ToL£&ATiON  had  hitherto  been  so  little  the  principle 
of  any  Christian  sect,  that  even  the  catholics,  the  remnant 
of  the  religion  professed  by  their  forefathers,  could  not 
obtain  from  the  English  the  least  indulgence*  This  very 
house  of  commons,  in  their  famous  remonstrance,  took 
care  to  justify  themselves,  as  from  the  highest  imputation, 
from  any  intention  to  relax  the  golden  reins  of  discipline, 
as  they  called  them,  or  to  grant  .any  toleration  -J  And  the 
enemies  of  the  church  were  so  fair  from  the  beginning,  as 
not  to  lay  claim  to  liberty  of  conscience,  which  they  called 
a  toleration  for  soul  murder.  They  openly  challenged 
the  superiority,  and  even  menaced  the  established  church 
with  that  persecution  which  they  afterwards  exercised 
against  her  with  such  severity.  And  if  the  question  be 
considered  in  the  view  of  policy ;  though  a  sect,  already 
formed  and  advanced,  may,  with  good  reason,  demand  a 
toleration ;  what  title  had  the  puritans  to  this  indulgence, 
who  were  just  on  the  point  of  separation  from  the  church, 
and  whom,  it  might  be  hoped,  some  wholesome  and  legal 
severities  would  still  retain  in  obedience  ?* 

Whatever  ridicule,  to  a  philosophical  mind,  may  be 
thrown  on  pious  ceremonies,  it  must  be  confessed,  that, 
during  a  very  religious  age,  no  institutions  can  be  more 
advantageous  to  thp  rude  multitude,  and  tend  more  to 
mollify  that  fierce  and  gloomy  spirit  of  devotion,  to  which 
they  are  subject.  Even  the  English  church,  though  it  had 
retained  a  share  of  popish  ceremonies,  may  justly  be 
thought  too  naked  and  unadorned,  and  still  to  approach 
too  near  the  abstract  and  spiritual  religion  of  the  puritans. 
Laud  and  his  associates,  by  reviving  a  few  primitive  insti- 
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CHAp.   tutions  of  this  nature,  corrected  the  error  of  the  first 
reformers,  and  presented  to  the  afirighted  and  astonished 


1645.  mind,  some  sensible,  exterior  observances,  which  might 
occupy  it  during  its  religious  exercises,  and  abate  the 
violence  of  its  disappointed  e£Forts.  The  thought,  no 
longer  bent  on  that  divine  and  mysterious  essence,  so 
superior  to  the  narrow  capacities  of  mankind,  was  able, 
by  means  of  the  new  model  of  devotion,  to  relax  itself  in 
the  contemplation  of  pictures,  postures,  vestments,  build- 
ings; and  all  the  fine  arts,  which  minister  to  religion, 
thereby  received  additiotial  encouragement.  The  primate, 
it  is  true,  conducted  this  scheme,  not  with  the  enlarged 
sentiments  and  cool  reflection  of  a  legislator,  but  with  the 
intemperate  zeal  of  a  sectary ;  and  by  overlooking  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  served  rather  to  inflame  that 
religious  fury  which  he  meant  to  repress.  But  this 
blemish  is  more  to  be  regarded  as  a  general  imputation  on 
the  whole  age,  than  any  particular  failing  of  Laud's ;  and 
it  is  sufficient  for  his  vindication  to  observe,  that  his  errors 
were  the  most  excusable  of  all  those  which  prevailed 
during  that  zealous  period. 
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Montrose^ 8  victories-^The  new  model  qfthe  army^^JBaitk 
of  Naseby^^-^urrender  of  BristoU^The  west  conquered, 
by  Fairfaoc'^-^Defeat  of  Montrose-^Ecclesiaetical  affairs 
—fcJSw^  goes  to  the  Scots  at  Newark — End  of  tht  war-^ 
King  delivered  up  by  the  Scots* 

WHILE  the  king's  affairs  declined  in  England^  CHAP. 
iDtne  events  happened  in  Scotland,  which  seemed  to  pro-  ^Z^^!^ 
mise  him  a  more  prosperous  issue  of  the  quarrel*  ^^^ 

Befoue  the  commencement  of  these  civil  disorders^  Mon- 
4e  earl  of  Mdntrose,  a  young  nobleman  of  a  distinguished  Jlj^^^ 
fiimily,  returning  from  his  travels,  had  been  introduced 
to  the  king,  and  had  made  an  offer  of  his  services ;  but 
by  the  insinuations  of  the  marquis,  afterwards  duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  possessed  much  of  Charles's  confidence, 
he  had  not  been  received  with  that  distinction  to  which- 
ke  thought  himself  justly  entitled.'  Disgusted  with  this 
treatment,  he  had  forwarded  all  the  violence  of  the  cove* 
nanters;  and,  agreeably  to  the  natural  ardour  of  his 
genius,  he  had  employed  himself,  during  the  first  Scottish 
insurrection,  with  great  zeal,  as  well  as  success,  in  levy- 
ing and  conducting  thejr  armies*  Being  commissioned 
by  the  Tables  to  wait  upon  the  king,  while  the  royal  arm]!^ 
lay  at  Berwic,  he  was  so  gained  by  the  civilities  an4 
caresses  of  that  monarch,  that  he  thenceforth  devoted 
lumself  entirely,  though  secretly,  to  his  service,  and 
entered  into  a  close  correspondence  with  him«  In  the 
second  insurrection,  a  great  military  command  was  in- 
trujSted  to  him  by  the  covenanters ;  and  he  was  the  first 
that  passed  the  Tweed,  act  the  head  of  their  troops,  in 
the  invasion  of  England*  He  found  means,  however^ 
soon  after  to  convey  a  letter  to  the  king :  And  by  the 
infidelity  of  some  about  that  prince ;  Hamilton^  a9  wai 
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CHAP,  suspected ;  a  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  Leven,  tKe 
LVlll.  gcottish  general.  Being  accused  of  treachery,  and  a 
1645.  correspondence  with  the  enemy ;  Montrose  openly  avowed 
the  letter,  and  asked  th^  generals,  if  they  dared  to  call 
their  sovereign  an  enemy  :  And  by  this  bold  and  magna- 
nimous behaviour,  he  escaped  the  danger  of  an  immediate 
prosecution.  As  he  was  now  fully  known  to  be  of  the 
royal  party,  he  no  longer  concealed  his  principles ;  and 
he  endeavoured  to  draw  those  who  had  entertained  like 
sentiments,  into  a  bond  of  association  for  his  master's 
service.  Though  thrown  into  prison  for  this  enterprise,'^ 
and  detained  some  time,  he  was  not  discouraged;  but 
still  continued,  by  his  countenance  and  protection,  to 
infuse  spirit  into  the  distressed  royalists.  Among  other 
persons  of  distinction,  who  united  themselves  to  him,  was 
lord  Napier,  of  Merchiston,  son  of  the  famous  inventor 
of  the  logarithms,  the  person  to  whom  the  title  of  great 
MAN  is  more  justly  due,  than  to  any  other  whom  his 
country  ever  produced. 

There  was  in  Scotland  another  party,  who,  professing 
equal  attachment  to  the  king's  service,  pretended  only  to 
differ  with  Montrose  about  the  means  of  attaining  the 
same  end;  and  of  that  party,  duke  Hamilton  was  the. 
leader.  This  nobleman  had  cause  to  be  extremely  de- 
voted to  the  king,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  connexion  of 
blood,  which  united  him  to  the  royal  family;  but  on 
account  of  the  great  confidence  and  favour  with  which  he 
had  ever  been  honoured  by  his  niaster.  Being  accused 
by  lord  Rae,.  not  without  some  appearance  of  probability, 
6f  a  conspiracy  against  the  king ;  Charles  was  so  far  from 
harbouring  suspicion  against  him,  that,  the  very  first  time 
Hamilton  came  to  court  he  received  him  into  his  bed- 
chamber, and  passed  alone  the  night  with  him.^  But 
such  was  the  duke's  unhappy  fate  or  conduct,  that  he 
escaped  not  the  imputation  of  treachery  to  his  friend  and 
sovereign ;  and  though  he  at  last  sacrificed  his  life  in  the 
king's  service,  his  integrity  and  sincerity  have  not  been 

.  u  It' is  net  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  mistake  eommitted  by  Clarend6D)» 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  gallant  nobleman  ;  that  be  offered  the  king, 
when  his  majesty  was  in  Scotland^  to  assassinate  Argyle.    AH  the  thne  the  king 
'«  as  in  Scotland*  Montrose  was  confined  to  pri^u.    liudi.  voL  vi.  p.  980. 
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liiought  by  historiana  entirely  free  from  blemiah.  Perhaps  CHAP, 
(and  this  is  the  more  probable  opinion)  the  subtilities  ^IJf' 
and  refinements  of  his  conduct  and  his  temporizing  max-  jg^^. 
ims,  though  accompanied  with  good. intentions,  have  been 
&e  chief  cause  of  a  suspicion^  which  has  never  yet  been 
either  fully  proved  or  refuted.  As  much  as  the  bold  and 
vivid  spirit  of  Montrose  prompted  him.  to  enterprising  ' 
measures,  as  miich  was  the  cautious  temper  of  Hamilton 
mclined  to  such  as  were  moderate  and  dilatory.  While 
the  former  foretold  that  the  Scottish  covenanters  were 
secretly  forming  an.  union  with  the  English  parliament, 
and  inculcated  the  necessity  of  preventing  them  by  some 
vigorous  undertaking;  the  latter,  still  insisted,  that  every 
such  attempt  would  precipitate  them  into  measures,  to 
which,  otherwise,  they  were  not,  perhaps,  inclined.  After 
the  Scottish  convention  was  summoned  with  the  king's 
authority,  the  former  exclaimed,  that  their  intentions  were 
now  visible,  and  that,  if  some  unexpected  blow  were  nojt 
struck, .  to  dissipate  thein,  they  would  arm  the  whole  ' 
nation  against  the  king ;  the  latter  maintained  the  possi- 
bility of  outvoting  the  disaffected  party,  and  securing,  by 
peaceful  means,  the  allegiance  of  the  kingdom.^  .  Unhap- 
pily for  the  royal  cause,  Hamilton's  representations  met 
with  more  credit  from  the  king  and  queen,  than  those  of 
Montrose;  and  the  covenanters  were  allowed,,  without 
interruption,  to  proceed  in  all  their  hostile  measures.. 
Montrose  then  hastened  to  Oxford ;  where  his  invectives 
against  Hamilton's  treachery,  concurring  with  the  general 
prepossession  and  supported  by  the  unfortunate  event  of 
his  counsels,  were  entertained  with  universal  approbation,* 
Influenced  by  the  clamour  of  his  party,  more  than  hb 
own  suspicions,  Charles,  as  soon  as  Hamilton  appeared^ 
sent  him  prisoner  to  Pendennis  castle  in  Cornwall.  His 
brother,  Laneric,  who  was  also  put  under  confinement, 
found  means  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  fly  into  Scotland* 
The  king's  ears  were  now  opened  to  Montrose's 
counsels,  .who  proposed  none  but  the  boldest  and  most 
.daring,  agreeably  to  the  desperate  state  of  the  royal  cau^e 
in  Scotland.     Though  the  whple  nation  was  subjected  by 
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CHAP,  live  covenaaaten,  though  great  armies  were  kept  im  ^Mt 
I'Viii  ^y,  them,  and  every  place  guarded  by  a  vigilant  adminis-r 
tration;  he  undertook,  by  his  own  credit,  and  that  Of 
the  few  friends  who  remained  to  the  king,  to  raise  such 
cojnmotions,  a^  would  soon  oblige  the  malcontents  to  recal 
those  forces,  which  had  so  sensibly  thrown  the  balance  in 
favour  of  the  parliament.)^  Not  discouraged  with  tht 
4efeat  at  Marston  moor,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  draw  any  succour  from  England :  he  was  content 
fo  stipulate  with  the  earl  of  Antrim,  a  nobleman  of  Ire^ 
land,  for  some  supply  of  men  from  that  country*  And 
he  hitnself,  ^hanging  his  disguises,  and  passing  through 
inany  dangers,  arrived  in  Scotland;  where  he  lay  coa* 
sealed  in  the  borders  of  the  Highlands,  and  secretly  pre* 
pared  the  mii^ds  of  his  partisans  for  attempting  sopie  grea| 
enterprise/ 

No  sooner  were  ^he  Irish  landed,  though  not  exceed? 
ing  eleyen  hipidred  foot,  very  ill  armed,  than  Montrose 
declared  hin^self,  and  ei^tered  upon  that  spene  of  action 
which  has  rendere4  hi^  nanie  so  celebrated*  AbcHit 
eight  hundred  of  the  men  of  Athole  flocked  to  hifi 
standard*  Five  hundred  men  more,  who  had  been  levie4 
by  the  covenanters,  were  persuaded  to  embrace,  the  royal 
pause :  And  with  this  combined  force,  he  hastened  to  at? 
^ck  lord  ^Icho,  who  lay  at  Perth  with  an  army  of  six 
thousand  men,  assembled  upon  the  first  news  of.  the  Irish 
invasion*  Montrose,  inferior  in  number,  totally  unpro* 
vided  with  horse,  ill  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
had  nothine  to  depend  on,  but  the  courage  which  he 
himself,  by  his  own  e:s;ample,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  en- 
terprises^ should  inspire  into  his  raw  soldiers*  Having 
Received  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  was  answered  chiefly 
by  a  volley  of  stones,  he  rushed  amidst  them  with  his 
sword  drawn,  threw  them  into  confusion,  pushed  hk 
advantage,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  with  thp 
the  slaughter  of  two  thousand  of  the  covenanters** 

This  victory,  though  it  augmented  the  renown  of 
Montrose,  increased  not  his  power  or  numbers*  The  far 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  was  extremely  attached  m 
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die  ceffemaatt ;  and  such  as  bore  an  aifectioii  to  the  royal  chap. 
caote)  were  terrified  by  the  established  authority  of  the  ^^^^ 
opposite  party.  Dreading  the  superior  power  of  Argyle,  ^^ 
who,  having  joined  his  vassals  to  a  force  levied  by  the 
public,  was  approaching  with  a  considerable  army ;  Mon- 
tiose  hastened  northwards,  in  order  to  rouse  again  the 
]narquis  of  Huntley  and  the  Gordons,  who,  having  before 
hastily  taken  arms,  had  bieen  instantly  suppressed  by  the 
covenanters.  He  was  joined  on  his  march  by  the  earl  c^ 
Airly,  with  his  two  younger  sons,  sir  Thomas  and  sir 
David  Ogilvy:  The  eldest  was,  at  that  time,  prisoner 
with  the  enemy.  He  attacked  at  Aberdeen  the  lord 
jBurley,  who  commanded  a  force  of  2500  men.  After  a 
iharp  combat,  by  his  undaunted  courage,  which,  in  his 
situation,  was  true  policy,  and  was  also  not  unaccom- 
panied with  military  skill,  he  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and 
in  the  pursuit  did  great  execution  upon  them.^ 

But  by  this  second  advantage  he  obtained  not  the  end 
which  he  expected.  The  envious  nature  of  Huntley, 
^alous  of  Montrose's  glory,  rendered  him  averse  to  join 
jui  army,  where  he  himself  must  be  so  much  eclipsed  by 
the  superior  merit  of  the  general.  Argyle,  reinforced  by 
the  earl  of  Lothian,  was  behind  him  with  a  great  army  2 
Th^  militia  of  the  northern  counties,  Murray,  Ross, 
Caithness,  to  the  number  of  500Q  men,  opposed  him  in 
front,  and  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  a  deep  and 
rapid  river.  In  order  to  elude  these  numerous  armies, 
he  turned  aside  into  the  hills,  and  saved  his  weak,  but 
active  troops,  in  Bade^och.  After  some  marches  and 
iconnter  marches,  Argyle  came  up  with  him  at  Faivy 
l^asde.  This  nobleman's  character,  though  celebrated  for 
political  courage  and  conduct,  was  very  low  for  military 
prowess;  and  after  some  skirmishes,  in  which  he  was 
iforsted,  he  here  allowed  Montrose  to  escape  him.  By 
quick  marches  through  these  inaccessible  mountains,  that 
general  freed  himself  from  the  superior  forces  of  the 
eovenanterSf 

Suca  was  the  situation  of  Montrose,  that  very  good 
^  very  ill  fortune  was  equally  destructive  to  him,  and 
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.  CHAP,  diminished  his  army.  After  every  victory,  lus  sol 
y^-^"^  greedy  of  spoil,  but  deeming  the  smallest  acqiusition  to 
1645.  ^^  unexhausted  riches,  deserted  in  great  numbers,  and 
went  home  to  secure  the  treasures  which  they  had  acquired. 
Tired  too,  and  spent  with  hasty  and  long  marches,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  through  snowy  mountains,  unprovided 
with  every  necessary,  they  fell  off,  and  left  their  general 
almost  alone  with  the  Irish,  who,  having  no  place  to  which 
they  could  retire,  still  adhered  to  him  in  every  fortune. 

With  these,  and  some  reinforcements  of  the  Athole  men 
and  Macdonalds  whom  he  had  recalled,  Montrose  fell 
suddenly  upon  Argyle's  country,  and  let  loose  upon  it  bSL 
the  rage  of  war ;  carrying  off  the  cattle,  burning  the 
houses  and  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  This 
severity,  by  which  Montrose  sullied  his  victories,  was  the 
result  of  private  animosity  against  the  chieftain,  as  much 
as  of  zeal  for  the  public  cause.  Argyle,  collecting  three 
thousand  men,  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  whp  had 
retired  with  their  plunder;  and  he  lay  at  Innerlochy, 
supposing  himself  still  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
them.  The  earl  of  Seaforth,  at  the  head  of  the  garrison 
of  Inverness,  who  were  veteran  soldiers,  joined  to  5000 
new  levied  troops  of  the  northern  counties,  pressed  the 
royalists  on  the  other  side,  and  threatened  them  with 
inevitable  destruction.  By  a  quick  and  unexpected 
march,  Montrose  hastened  to  Innerlochy,  and  presented 
himself  in  order  of  battle  before  the  surprised,  but  not 
affrightened,  covenanters.  Argyle  alone,  seized  with  a 
panic,  deserted  his  army,  who  still  maintained  their 
ground,  and  gave  battle  to  the  royalists.  After  a  vigorous 
2d  Feb.  resistance  they  were  defeated,  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter.*  And  the  power  of  the  Campbells  (that  is 
Argyle's  name)  being  thus  broken ;  the  Highlanders,  who 
were  in  general  well  affected  to  the  royal  cause,  began  to 
join  Montrose's  camp  in  great  numbers.  Seaforth's 
army  dispersed  of  itself,  at  the  very  terror  of  his  name^ 
And  lord  Gordon,  eldest  son  of  Huntley,  having  escaped 
from  his  uncle  Argyle,  who  had  hitherto  detained  him, 
now  joined  Montrose  with  no  contemptible  number  of  his 
followers,  attended  by  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Aboine. 
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TaE  council  at  Edinburgh,  alarmed  at  Montrose's  CHAP. 
progress,  began  to  think  of  a  more  regular  plan  of  defepce  ^^pv*,,,- 
against  an  enemy,  whose  repeated  victories  had  rendered  4545, 
him  extremely  formidable.  They  sent  for  Baillie,  an 
officer  of  reputation,  from  England ;  and  joining  hiin  in 
command  with  Urrey,  who  had  again  enlisted  himself 
among  the  king's  enemies,  they  sent  them  to  the  field,  whh 
a  considerable  army,  against  the  royalists,  Montrose^ 
with  a  detachment  of  800  men,  had  attacked  Dundee,  a 
tbwn  extremely  zealous  for  the  covenant;  and  having 
carried  it  by  assault,  had  delivered.it  up  to  be  plundered^ 
by  his  soldiers;  when  Baillie  and  Urrey,  with  their 
whole  force,  were  unexpectedly  upon  him***  His  conduct 
and  presence  of  mind,  in  this  emergence,  appeared  con* 
spicuous.  Instantly  he  called  off  his  soldiers  from  plun* 
d.er,  put  them  in  order,  secured  his  retreat  by  the  most 
skilful  measures;  and  having  marched  sixty  miles  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy  much  superior,  without  stopping,  or  al- 
lowing his  soldiers  the  least  sleep  or  refreshment,  he  at 
last  secured  himself  in  the  mountains*         , 

Baillie  and  Urrey  now  divided  their  troops,  in 
order  the  better  to  conduct  the  war  against  an  enemy, 
who  surprised  them,  as  much  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
marches,  as  by  the  boldness  of  his  enterprises,  Urrey,  at 
die  head  of  4000  men,  met  him  at  Alderne,  near  Inver- 
ness ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  superiority  of  number  (fot 
the  covenanters  were  double  the  royalists,}  attacked  him 
in  the  post  which  he  had  <Aosen,  Montrose,  having 
placed  his  right  wing  in  strong  ground,  drew  the  best  of 
his  forces  to  the  other,  and  left  no  main  body  between 
them ;  a  defect  which  he  artfully  concealed,  by  showing  a 
few  men  through  the  trees  and  bushes,  with  irhich  that 
ground  was  covered.  That  Urrey  might  have  no  leisure 
to  perceive  the  stratagem,  he  instantly  led  his  left  wing 
to  the  charge;  and  making  a  furious  impression  upon  the 
covenanters,  drove  them  off  the  field,  and  gained  a  com-^ 
plete  victory**  In  this  battle,  the  valour  of  young  Napier, 
^n  to  the  lord  of  that  name,  sHone  out  with  signal  lustte* 
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CHAF.  BAiLLm  now  advanced,  in  order  t6  revenge  Urrey*rf 

LVm.    j^g^ouigture ;  but^  at  Alford,  he  met,  himself  with  a  like 


1645.  fate.  Montrose,  weak  in  cavalry,  here  lined  his  troops 
of  horse  with  infantry;  and  after  putting  the  enem3rs 
horse  to  rout,  fell  with  united  force  upon  their  foot,  who 
were  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  though  with  the  loss  of  the 
gallant  lord  Gordon  on  the  part  of  the  royalists.*  And 
leaving  thus  prevailed  in  so  many  battles,  which  his  vigour 
ever  rendered  as  decisive  as  they  were  successful,  he  sum-* 
moned  together  all  his  friends  and  partisans,  and  pre- 
jiared  himself  for  marching  into  the  southern,  provinces, 
in  order  to  put  a  final  period  to  the  power  of  the 
covenanters,  and  dissipate  the  parliament,  which,  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity,  they  had  summoned  to  meet 
^t  St*  Johnstone's* 

While  the  fire  was  thus  kindled  in  the  north  of  the 
sdand,  it  blazed  out  with  no  less  fury  in  the  south :  The 
parliamentary  and  royal  armies,  as  soon  as  the  season 
would  permit,  prepared  to  take  the  field,  in  hopes  of 
bringing  their  important  quarrel  to  a  quick  decision. 
The  passing  of  the  self  denying  ordinance  had  been  pro- 
tracted by  so  many  debates  and  intrigues,  that  the  spring 
was  far  advanced  before  it  received  the  sanction  of  both 
houses  i  and  it  was  thought  dangerous  by  many  to  intro- 
duce^ so  near  the  time  of  action,  such  great  innovations 
into  the  army*  Had  not  the  punctilious  principles  of 
Essex  engaged  him,  amidst  all  the  disgusts  which  he 
received,  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  parliament ; 
this  alteration  had  not  been  effected  without  some  fatal 
accident :  Since,  notwithstanding  his  prompt  resignatioa 
of  the  command,  a  mutiny  was  generally  apprehended•^ 
Fairfax^  or,  more  properly  speaking,  Cromwel,  under  his 
name,  introduced,  at  last,  the  neiu  model  into  the  army, 
and  threw  the  troops  into  a  different  shape*  From  the 
^ame  men,'  new  regiments  and  new  companies  were  formed, 
diffetent  officers  appointed,  and  the  whole  military  force 
put  in^o  su£h  hands,  as  the  independents  could  rely  on# 
Besides  members  of  parliament  who  were  excluded,  many 
officers,  unwilling  to  serve  under  the  new  generals,  threw 

f  2d  of  July.  gBi]8h.T0Lviup.  829.    WUIiMrt,  cap.lK 
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up  their  commissions ;  and  imwarily  facilitated  the  project    chap. 
of  putting  the  army  entirely  into  the  hands  of  that  faction.  ,^rv>iL^ 

Though  *the  discipline  of  the  former  pairliamentary      jg^g 
army  was  not  contemptible,  a  more  exact  plan  was  intro- 
duced, and  rigorously  executed,  by  these   new  comman- 
ders.    Valour  indeed  was  very  generally  diffused  over  the 
one  party  as  well  as  the  other;  during  this  period :   Dis- 
cipline also  was  attamed  by  the  forces  of  the  parliament :       * 
But  the  perfection  of  the  military  art  in  concerting  the 
general  plans  of  action^  and  the  operations  of  the  field, 
s^eems  still,  on  both  sides,  to  have  been,  in  a  great  mea-* 
sure,  wanting.     Historians  at  least,  perhaps  from  their 
own  Ignorance  and  inexperience,  have  not  remarked  any 
thing   but   a  headlong  impetuous    co|iduct;    each   party 
hurrying  to  a  battle,  where  valour  and  fortune  chiefly 
determined  the  success.     The  great  ornament  of  history, 
during    these    reigns,    are    the    civil,    not    the    military 
transactions. 

Never  surely  was  a  more  singular  army  assembled,  Newmo- 
than  that  which  was  now  set  on  foot  by  the  parliament,  army/  * 
To  the  greater  number  of  the  regiments,  chaplains  were 
not  appointed.  The  officers  assumed  the  spiritual  duty,  and 
united  it  with  their  military  functions.  During  the 
intervals  of  action,  they  occupied  themselves  in  sermons, 
prayers,  exhortations;  ^nd  the  same  emulation,  there, 
attended  them,  which,  in  the  field,  is  so  necessary  to 
supp9rt  the  honour  of  that  profession.  Rapturous  ecstasies 
supplied  the  place  of  study  and  reflection ;  and  while  the 
zealous  devotees  poured  out  their  thoughts  in  unpremedi- 
tated harangues,  they  mistook  that  eloquence,  which,  to 
their  own  surprise,  as  well  as  that  of-  others,  flowed  in 
upon  them,  for  divine  illuminations,  and  for  illapses  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Wherever  they  were  quartered,  they  ex- 
cluded the  minister  from  his  pulpit;  and,  usurping  his 
place,  conveyed  their  sentiments  to  the  audience,  with  all 
the  authority  which  followed  their  power,  their  valour, 
and  their  military  exploits,  united  to  their  appearing  zeal  ^ 

and  ferv^our.      The  private  soldiers,  seized  with  the  same  jj 

spirit,  employed  their  vacant  hours  in  prayer,  in  perusing 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  ghostly  conferences,  wjiere  they 
compared    the    progress    of   their    souls    in    grace,    and 
Vol.  VI.  N 
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CHAP,  mutually  stimulated  each  other  to  farther  advances  in  the 
^^'^'  great  work  of  th^ir  salvation*  When  they  were  marching 
1645  ^^  battle,  the  whole  field  resounded,  as  well  with  psalms 
and  spiritual  songs  adapted  to  the  occasion,  as  with  the 
instruments  of  military  inusic ;'  and  every  man  endeavoured 
to  drown  the  sense  of  present  danger,  in  the  prospect  of 
that  crown  of  glory  which  was  set  before  him.  In  so  holy 
a  cause,  woimds  were  esteemed  meritorious ;  death,  mar- 
tyrdom, and  the  hurry  and  dangers  of  action,  instead  of 
banishing  their  pious  visions,  rather  served  to  impress 
their  minds  more  strongly  with  them* 

The  royalists  were  desirous  of  throwing  a  ridicule  on 
this  fanaticism  of  the  parliamentary  armies,  without  being 
sensible  how  much  reason  they  had  to  apprehend  its  danger- 
ous consequences.     The  forces  assembled  by  the  king  at 
Oxford,  in  the  west,  and  in  other  places,  were  equal,  if  not 
superior,  in  number,  to  their  adversaries;  but  actuated 
by  a  very  different  spirit..     That  license,  which  had  been 
introduced  by  want  of  pay,  had  risen  to  a  great  height 
among  them,  and  rendered  them  ipore  formidable  to  their 
friends  than  to  their  enemies.     Prince  Rupert,  negligent 
of  the  people,   fond  of  the  soldiery,  had  indulged   th^ 
troops  in  unwarrantable  liberties  :  Wilmot,  a  man  of  disso- 
lute manners,  had  promoted  the  same  spirit  of  disorder : 
And  the  licentious  Goring,  Gerrard,  sir  Richard  Gran- 
ville, now  carried  it  to  a  great  pitch  of  enormity.     In  the 
west  especially,  where  Goring  commanded,  universal  spoil 
and  havoc  were  committed ;  and  the  whole  country  was 
laid  waste  by  the  rapine  of  the  army.     All  distinction  of 
parties  being  in  a  manner   dropped,  the   most  devoted 
friends  of  the  church  and  monarchy  wished  there  for  such 
success  to  the  parliamentary  forces,  as  might  put  an  end 
to  these  oppressions.     The  country  people,  despoiled  of 
their  substance,  flocked  together  in  several  places,  armed 
with   clubs  and  staves ;    and  though  they  professed  an 
enmity  to  the  soldiers  of  both  parties,  their  hatred  was  in 
most  places  levelled  chiefly  against  the  royalists,  from  whom 
they  had  met  with  the  worst  treatment.    Many  thousands  of 
these  tumultuary  peasants  were  assembled  in  different  parts 
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*  of  England ;  who  destroyed  all  such  straggling  soldiers  as    chap. 
they  met  with,  and  much  infested  the  armies.^  %JliIIIIL 

The  disposition  of  the  forces  on  both  sides  was  as  1545 
follows :  Part  of  the  Scottish  army  was  employed  in  taking 
Pomfret,  and  other  towns  in  Yorkshire :  Part  of  it  be- 
sieged Carlisle,  valiantly  defec^ded  by  sir  Thomas  Glen- 
ham.  Chester,  where  Biron  commanded,  had  long  been 
blockaded  by  sir  William  Brereton ;  and  was  reduced  to 
great  difficulties.  The  king,  being  joined  by  the  princes 
Rupert  and  Maurice,  lay  at  Oxford,  with  a  considerable 
army,  about  15,000  men.  lB*airfax  and  Cromwel  were 
posted  at  Windsor,  with  the  new  modelled  army,  about 
1^2,000  men.  Taunton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  de- 
fended by  Blake,  suffered  a  long  siege  from  sir  Richard 
Granville,  who  commanded  an  army  of  about  8000  men ; 
and,  though  the  defence  had  been  obstinate,  the  garrison 
>Was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Goring  com- 
manded, in  the  west,  an  army  of  nearly  the  same  number.^ 

On  opening  the  campaign,  the  king  formed  the  project 
of  relieving  Chester  ;  Fairfax,  that  of  relieving  Taunton. 
The  king  was  first  in  motion.  When  he  advanced  to 
Draitoiv  in  Shropshire,  Biron  met  him,  and  brought  intel- 
ligence, that  his  approach  had  raised  the  siege,  and  that 
the  parliamentary  army  had  withdrawn.  Fairfax,  having 
reached  Salisbury  in  his  road  westward,  received  orders 
from  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  appointed  for^the 
management  of  the  war,  to  return  and  lay  siege  to  Oxford, 
now  exposed  by  the  king's  absence.  He  obeyed,  after 
sending  colonel  Weldon  to  the  west,  with  a  detachment 
of  4000  men.  On  Weldon's  approach,  Granville,  who 
imagined  that  Fairfax  with  his  whole  army  was  upon 
him,  raised  the  siege,  and  ^allowed  this  pertinacious  town, 
now  half  taken  and  half  burned,  to  receive  relief:  But  the 
royalists,  being  reinforced  with  3000  horse  under  Goring, 
again  advanced  to  Taunton,  and  shut  up  Weldon,  with 
his  smau  army,  in  that  ruinous  place.*" 

The  king,  having  effected  his  purpose  with  regard  to 
Chester,  returned  southwards ;  and,  in  his  way,  sat  down 

V 
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before  Leicester,  a  garrison  of  the  parliament's.  Having 
made  a  breach  in  the  wall,  he  stormed  the  town  on  aU 
sides ;  and,  after  a  furious  assault,  the  soldiers  entered 
sword  in  hand,  and  committed  all  those  disorders  to 
which  their  natural  violence,  especially  when  inflamed 
by  resistance,  is  so  much  addicted."  A  great  booty  was 
taken  and  distributed  among  them :  Fifteen  hundred  pris- 
oners fell  into  the  king's  hands*  This  success,  which 
struck  a  terror  into  the  parliamentary  party,  determined 
Fairfax  to  leave  Oxford,  which  he  was  beginning  to  ap- 
proach ;  and  he  marched  towards  the  king,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  offering  him  battle.  The  king  was  advancing 
towards  Oxford,  in  order  to  raise  the  siege,  which  he 
apprehended  was  now  begun ;  and  both  armies,  ere  they 
;jvere  aware,  had  advanced  within  six  miles  of  each  other. 
A  council  of  war  was  called  by  the  king,  in  order  to 
deliberate  concerning  the  measures  which  he  should  now 
pursue.  On  the  one  hand,  it  seemed  more  prudent  to 
delay  the  combat;  because  Gerrard,  who  lay  in  Wales 
with  3000  men,  might  be  enabled,  in  a  little  time,  to  join 
the  army ;  and  Goring,  it  was  hoped,  would  soon  be  mas- 
ter of  Taunton ;  and  having  put  the  west  in  full  security, 
would  then  unite  his  forces  to  those  of  the  king,  and  give 
them  an  incontestable  superiority  over  the  enemy.  On 
the  other  hand,  prince  Rupert,  whose  boiling  ardour  still 
pushed  him  on  to  battle,  excited  the  impatient  humour  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  of  which  the  army  was  full ;  and 
urged  the  many  difficulties  under  which  the  royalists 
laboured,  and  from  which  nothing  but  a  victory  could 
relieve  them:  The  resolution  was  taken  to. give  battle  to 
Fairfax ;  and  the  royal  army  immediately  advanced  upon 
him. 

At  Naseby  was  fought,  with  forces  nearly  equal,  this 
decisive  and  well  disputed  action,  between  the  king  and 
parliament.  The  main  body  of  the  royalists  was  com- 
manded by  the  king  himself:  The  right  wing  by  prince 
Rupert ;  the  left  by  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale.  Fairfax, 
seconded  by  Skippon,  placed  himself  in  the  main  body  of 
the  ogposite  army ;   Cromwel  in  the  right  wing :  'Ireton, 
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Cromwel's  son-in-law,  in  the  left.     The  charge  was  be-    CHAP. 
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gun,  "W'ith  his  usual  celerity  and  usuaU  success,  by  prince 
Rupert.  Though  Ireton  made  stout  resistance,  and  even  1^,45 
^£tGr  l|e  was  run  through  the  thigh  with  a  pike,  still  main- 
tained the  combat,  till  he  was  taken  prisoner ;  yet  was 
that  whole  wing  broken^  and  pursued  with  precipitate  fury 
by  Rupert :  He  was  even  so  inconsiderate  as  to  lose  time 
in  summoning  and  attacking  the  artillery  of  the  enemy, 
which  had  been  left  -with  a  good  guard  of  infantry.  The 
king  led  on  his  main  body,  and  displayed,  in  this  action, 
all  the  conduct  of  a  prudent  general,  and  all  the  valour  of 
a  stout  soldier.*'  Fairfax  and  Skippon  encountered  him, 
and  well  supported  that  reputation  which  they  had  ac- 
q^uired.  Skippon,  before  dangerously  wounded,  was  de- 
sired by  Fairfax  to  leave  the  field ;  but  he  declared  that 
he  would  remain  there  as  long  as  one  man  maintained 
his  ground.^  The  infantry  of  the  parliament  was  broken, 
and  pressed  upon  by  the  king;  till  Fairfax,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  brought  up  the  reserve,  and  renewed 
the  combat.  Meanwhile  Cromwel,  having  led  on  his 
troops  to  the  attack  of  Langdale,  overbore  the  force  of 
the  royalists,  and  by  his  prudence  improved  that  advan- 
tage which  he  had  gained  by  his  valour.  Having  pursued 
the  enemy  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  detached  some 
troops  to  prevent  their  rallying,  he  turned  back  upon  the 
king's  infantry,  and  threw  them  into  the  utmost  confu- 
sion. One. regiment  alone  preserved  its  order  unbroken, 
though  twice  desperately  assailed  by  Fairfax :  And  that 
general,  excited  by  so  steady  a  resistance,  ordered  Doy- 
ley,  the  captain  of  his  lifeguard,  to  give  them  a  third 
charge  in  front,  while  he  himself  attacked  them  in  rear. 
The  regiment  was  broken.  Fairfax,  with  his  own  hands, 
killed  an  ensign,  and,  having  seized  the  colours,  gave 
them  to  a  soldier  to  keep  for  him.  The  soldier  after- 
wards boasting  that  he  had  won  this  trophy,  was  reproved 
by  Doyley,  who  had  seen  the  action ;  Let  him  retain  that 
honour^  said  Fairfax,  /  have  to-day  acqtiired  enough 
beside.^ 
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CHAP.  Prince  Rupert,  sensible  too  late  of  his  error,  left  the 

^^^..^^J*^~fruitless  attack  on  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  joined  the 
1645.  ^^^S>  ^hose  infantry  was  now  totally  discomfited.  Charles 
exhorted  this  body  of  cavalry  not  to  despdr,  and  cried 
aloud  to  them,  One  charge  mare^  and  we  recorder  the  day» 
But  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  laboured  were  too 
evident ;  and  they  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  re- 
new the  combat.  Charles  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field, 
and  leave  the  victory  to  the  enemy."  The  slain,  on  the 
side  of  the  parliament,  exceeded  those  on  the  side  of  the 
king:  They  lost  a  thousand  men;  he  not  above  eight 
hundred.  But  Fairfax  made  500  ofiicers  prisoners,  and 
4000  private  men ;  took  all  the  king's  artillery  and  am- 
munition; and  totally  dissipated  his  infantry:  So  that 
scarce  any  victory  could  be  more  complete  than  that 
which  he  obtained. 

Among  the  other  spoils  was  seized  the  king's  cabinet, 
with  the  copies  pf  his  letters  to  the  queen,  which  the  par- 
liament afterwards  ordered  to  be  published.'  They  chose, 
no  doubt,  sifch  of  them  as  they  thought  would  reflect  dis- 
honour on  him :  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  letters  are 
»  >,  written  with  delicacy  and  tenderness,  and  give  an  advan- 

tageous  idea  both  of  the  king's  genius  and  morals.  A 
mighty  fondness,  it  is  true,  and  attachment,  he  expresses 
to  his  consort,  and  often  professes  that  he  never  would 
embrace  any  measures  which  she  disapproved :  But  such 
declarations  of  civility  and  confidence  are  not  always  to  be 
taken  in  a  full  literal  sense.  And  so  legitimate  an  affection, 
avowed  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  may,  perhaps,  be 
excusable  towards  a  woman  of  beauty  and  spirit,  even 
though  she  was  a  papist.* 

The  Athenians,  having  intercepted  a  letter  writtei^  by 
their  enemy,  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  his  wife,  Olympia ;  so 

r  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  44.  s  Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  p.  656,  657.    Walker,  p. 

130, 131.  t  Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  p.  658.  -  u  Hearne  has  published  the 

following  extract  from  a  manuscript  work  of  sir  Simon  D'Ewes,  who  was  no  mean 
man  in  the  parliamentary  party.  "  On  Thurs<!ay,  the  30th  and  last  day  of  this 
''  instant  June  1 625, 1  went  to  Whitehall,  purposely  to  see  the  queen,  which  I  did 
**  fully  all  the  time  she  sat  at  dinner.  1  perceived  her  to  be  a  most  absolute  deli- 
**  cate  lady,  after  I  had  exactly  sirrveyed  all  the  features  of  her  face,  much  enlive- 
*'  ned  by  her  radiant  and  sparkling  black  eyes.  Besides,  her  deportment  among 
'*  her  women  yf$A  so  sweet  and  humble,  and  her  speech  and  looks  to  her  other 
*<  servants 'so  niild  and  gracious,  as  I  could  not  abstain  from  divers  deep  fetched 
"  u^hs,  to  consider,  that  she  wanted  the  knowledge  of  tlie  true  religion."  5tfe 
preface  to  the  Chronicle  of  Dunstable,  p.  64. 
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far  from  being  moved  by  curiosity  of  prying  into  the    CHAP, 
secrets  of  that  relation,  immediately  sent  the  letter  to  the  ^^jljli. 
queen  unopened*     Philip  was  not  tl;ieir  sovereign;  nor      ^^^ 
were  they  inflamed  with  that,  violent   animosity  against 
him,  which  attends  all  civil  commotions. 

After  the  battle,  the  king  retreated  with  that  body 
of  horse  which  remained  entire,  first  to  Hereford,  then  to 
Abergavenny;  and  remained  some  time  in  Wales,  from 
the  vain  hope  of  raising  a  body  of  infantry  in  those 
harassed  and  exhausted  quarters.  Fairfax,  having  first  izthJime. 
retaken  Leicester,  which  was  surrendered  upon  articles, 
began  to  deliberate  concerning  his  future  enterprises.  A 
letter  was  brought  him  written  by  Goring  to  the  king,  and 
unfortunately  intrusted  to  a  spy  of  Fairfax's.  Goring 
there  informed  the  king,  that  in  three  weeks  he  hoped  to 
be  master  of  Taunton;  after  which  he  would  join  his 
majesty  with  all  the  forces  in  the  west ;  and  entreated  him,  n 
in  the  mean  while,  to  avoid  coming  to  any  general  action. 
This  letter,  which  had  it  been  safely  delivered,  had  pro- 
1)ably  prevented  the  batde  of  Naseby,  served  now  to  direct 
the  operations  of  Fairfax.^  After  leaving  a  body  of  3000 
men  to  Pointz  and  Rossiter,  with  orders  to  attend  the 
king's  motions,  he  marched  immediately  to  the  west, 
with  a  view  of  saving  Taunton,  and  suppressing  the  only 
considerable  force  which  now  remained  to  the  royalists. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  Charles,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  event,  had  sent  the  prince  of  Wales,  then 
fifteen  years  of  age,  to  the  west,  with  the  title  of  general, 
and  had  given  orders,  if  he  were  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
that  he  should  make  his  escape  into  a  foreign  country, 
and  save  one  part  of  the  royal  family  from  the  violence  of 
the  parliament.  Prince  Rupert  h^d  thrown  himself  into 
Bristol,  with  an  intention  of  defending  that  important 
city.     Goring  commanded  the  army  before  Taunton. 

On  Fsurfax's  approach,   the   siege   of  Taunton  was  20th  July, 
raised;   and  the   royalists  retired  to  Lamport,  an  open 
town  in  the.  county  of  Somerset.     Fairfax  attacked  them 
in  that  post,  beat  them  from  it,  killed  about  300  men, 
and  took  1400  prisoners.'^     After  this  advantage,  he  sat 
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CHAP,    down  before  Bridgewater,  a  town  esteemed  strong  and 

'    of   great   consequence  in   that   country.      When  he  had 

1645.      entered  the  outer  town  by  storm,  Windham  the  governor, 

who  had  retired  into  the  inner,  immediately  capitulated, 

and  delivered  up  the  place  to  Fairfax,     The  garrison,  to 

the  number  of  2600  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

23d  July.  Fairfax,   having  next  taken   Bath   and  Sherborne, 

resolved  to  lay  siege  to  Bristol,  and  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  an  enterprise,  which  from  the  strength  of  the 
garrison,  and  the  reputation  of  prince  Rupert  the  gover- 
nor, was  deemed  of  the  last  importance.  But,  so  pre- 
carious in  most  men  is  this  quality  of  military  courage  !  a 
poorer  defence  was  not  made  by  any  town  during  the 
ivhole  war :  And  the  general  expectations  were  here 
extremely  disappointed.  No  sooner  had  the  parliament- 
ary forces  entered  the  lines   by  storm,  than  the   prince 

11th  Sept.  capitulated,  and  surrendered  the  city  to  Fairfax.^     A  few 

Sun-ender  ^ays  before,  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which 
he  undertook  to  defend  the  place  for  four  months,  if  no 
mutiny  obliged  him  to  surrender  it.  Charles,  who  was 
forming  schemes,  and  collecting  forces,  for  the  relief  of 
Bristol,  was  astonished  at  so  unexpected  an  event,  which 
was  little  less  fatal  to  his  cause  than  the  defeat  at 
Naseby.*  Full  of  indignation,  he  instantly  recalled  all 
prince  Rupert's  commissions,  and  sent  him  a  pass  to  go 
beyond  sea.* 

The  king's  affairs  now  went  fast  to  ruin  In  all  quar- 
ters. The  Scots,  having  made  themselves  masters  of 
Carlisle,**  after  an  obstinate  siege,  marched  southwards, 
and  laid  siege  to  Hereford ;  but  were  obliged  to  raise  it 
on  the  king's  approach :  And  this  was  the  last  glimpse  of 
success  which  attended  his  arms.  Having  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Chester,  which  was  anew  besieged  by  the 
parliamentary  forces  under  colonel  Jones ;  Pointz  attacked 

24th  Sepf.  his  rear,  and  forced  him  to  give  battle.      While  the  fight 

was  continued  with  great  obstinacy,   and  victory  seemed 

to  incline  to  the  royalists ;  Jones  fell  upon  them  from  the 

other  side,  and  put  them  to  rout  with  the  loss  of  600 

-  slain,  and  1000  prisoners.^     The  king,  with  the  remains 

I 

y  R'lsh.  vol.  vii.  p.  83.  z  Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  p.  690.    Walker,  p.  1 37. 

a  Claren(l(in,  vol.  iv.  p.  605.         b'iSth  of  June.         c  Uush.  vol.  vii.  p.  117. 
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of  bis  broken  arm^,  fled  to  Newark,  and  tbence  escaped    9%^^' 
to  Oxford,  where  he  shut  himself  up  during  the  winter 
reason. 

The  news  which  he  received  froiii  every  quarter, 
were  no  less  fatal  than  those  events  which  passed  where 
he  himself  was  present*  Fairfax  and  Cromwel,  after  the 
sorrender  of  Bristol,  having  divided  their  forces,  the 
former  marched  westwards,  in  order  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  the  latter  attacked 
the  king's  garrisons  which  lay  to  the  east  of  Bristol. 
Hie  Devi^^s  were  surrendered  to  Cromwel;  Berkeley 
tastle  was  taken  by  storm ;  Winchester  capitulated ; 
Basinghottse  was  entered  sword  in  hand :  And  all  theae 
iftiddle  counties  of  England  were,  in  a  litde  time,  reduced 
to  obedience  under  tln^  parliaments 

Th£  same  rapid  and  iminterrupted  success  attended      164€. 

The  "Wtat 

Fftirfax*  The  parliamentary  forces,  elated  by  past  victo-  conquerM 
ries,  governed  by  the  most  rigid  discipline,  met  with  no  byttirfiuci 
equal  opposition  from  troops,  dismayed  by  repeated  de*^ 
feats,  and  €Orrupted  by  lioentions  manners.  After  beat- 
ing up  the  quarters  of  the  royalists  at  Bovey  Tracy,  isthJai?. 
Fairfax  sat  down  before  Dartmouth,  and  in  a  few  days 
entered  it  by  storm.  Poudram  castle  being  taken  by  him, 
Slid  Exeter  blockaded  on  all  sides;  Hopton,  a  man  of 
merit,  who  now  commanded  the  royalists,  having  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  that  town  with  an  army  of  8000 
men,  met  with  the  parliamentary  army  at  Torrington; 
where  he  was  defeated,  all  his  foot  dispersed,  and  he  loth  F«B. 
hjmself,  with  his  horse,  obliged  to  retire  into  Cornwall* 
Fairfax  followed  him,  and  vigorously  pursued  the  victory* 
Having  enclosed  the  royalists  at  Truro,  he  forced  the 
whole  army,  consisting  of  5000  men,  chiefly  cavalr^"^,  to 
surrender  upon  terms.  Thte  soldiers,  delivering  up  their 
horses  and  arms,  were  allowed  to  disband,  and  received 
twenty  shillings  a  piece,  to  carry  them  to  their  re«pectiv« 
abodes*  Such  of  the  officers  as  desired  it,  had  passes  td 
retire  beyond  sea:  The  others,  having  promised  never 
mote  to  bear  ^rms,  payed  compositions  to  the  parliament,^ 

d  These  compositions  were  different,  according  to  the  demerits  of  tlicper- 
son :  But  by  i  vote  of  the  house  they  could  not  be  under  two  years'  rent  of  the 
delinq[ncnt*s  estate.    Joiif n .  1 1th  of  August  1648,    Whit1(Vc1;e,  p.  1 C^ 
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CHAP,    and  procured  their  .pardon.^     And  thus  Fairfax^  after 
taking  Exeter,  which  completed,  the  conquest  of  the  west^ 


1646.  marched  with  his  victorious  army  to  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  and  fixed  his  camp  at  Newbury.  The  prince 
of  Wales,  in  pursuance  of  the  king's  orders,  relired  to 
Scilly,  thence  to  Jersey;  whence  he  went  to  Paris rwhere 
Ixe  joined  the  queen,  who  had  fled,  thither  from  Exeter, 
at  the  time  the  earl  of  Essex  conducted  the  parlianftemary 
army  to  the  west. 

In  the  other  parts  of  England,.  Hereford  was  taken 
by  surprise  :  Chester  surrendered :  Lord  Digby^  who  had 
attempted  with  1200  horse,  to  break  into  Scotland  smd 
join  Montrose,  was  defeated  at  Sherbum,  in  Yorkshire, 
by  colonel  Copley;  his  whole  force. was  dispersed;  and 
he  himself  was  obliged  to  fly,  first  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
thence  to  Ireland.  News  t»o  arrived  that  Montrose  him* 
self,  after  some  more  successes,  was  at  last  routed;  and 
this  only  remaining  hope,  of  the  royal  party  finnUy 
extinguished. 

When  Montrose  descended  into  the  southern  counT 
ties,  the  covenanters,  assembling  their  whole  forces,  met 
him  with  a  numerous  army,  and  gave  him  battle,  but 
without  success,  at  Kilsyth/ .  This  was  the  most  com- 
plete victory  that  Montrose  ever  obtained*  The  royalists 
put  to  the  sword  six  thousand  of  their  ememies,  imd  left 
the  covenanters  no  remains  of.  any  army  in  Scotland.  The 
whole  kingdom  was  shaken  with  these  repctated  suciceaees 
of  Montrose ;  and  many  noblemen,  who  secretly  favoured 
the  royal  cause,  now  declared  openly  for  it,  when,  they 
saw  a  force  able  to  support  them*  The  marquis  of  Doug- 
las, the  earls  of  Annandale  and  Hartfield,  the  lords 
Fleming,  Seton,  Maderty,  Carnegy,  with  many  others-, 
flocked  to  the  royal  standard.  Edinburgh  opened  ^ts 
gates,  and  gave  liberty  to  all  the  prisoners  there  detained 
by  the  covenanters.  Among  the  rest  was  lord  Qgilvy, 
son  of  Airly,  whose  fajnily  had  contributed  extremely  t» 
the  victory  gained  at  Kilsyth.^  ^ 

David  Lesly  was  detached  from  the  army  in  Eng- 
land, and  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  party  in 

e  Rush.  vol.  >ii.  p.  108. .  f  15th  August  lC4f>. 

g  Biwh.  vol.  vri.  p.  230,  M.     ^Visliart,  crii>,  l.^. 
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Scodsiid*     Motitrose  advanced  still  farther  to  the  south,    eH\P. 

attuned  by  vaia  hopes,  both  of  rousing  to  "arms  the  earls    ^^^^ 

of  Hune,  Traq«iaire,  and  Roxborough,  who  had  promised     ^g^g 

to  join  lam ;  and  of  obtaining  from  England  some  supply 

of  cairairy,  in  which  he  was  deficient.     By  the  negligence 

of  hts  scouts,  Lesly,  at  Philiphaugh  in  the  forest,   sur- 

prtflied  his  anny^  imieh  din^inished  in  numbers,  from  the 

desertion   of    the   Highlanders,  who  had  retired  to  the 

hills,  according  to  custom,  in  order  to  secure  their  plun- 

der.     After  a  sharp  •cotiflict,  where   Montrose   exerted 

great  valour,  his  forces  were  routed  by  Lesly's  cavalry  :^  Defeat  of 

And  he  himself  was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  broken  forces  ^^^"^    ' 

into  the  mountains ;  where  he  again  prepared  himself  for 

new  battles  and  new  enterprises.* 

The  covenanters  used  the  victory  with  rigour.  Their 
prisoners,  sir  Robert  Spotiswood,  secretary  of  state,  and 
SOB  to  the  late  primate,  sir  Philip  Nisbet,  sir  William 
R(^o,  colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  Andrew  Guthery,  son  '* 
of  the  bishop  of  Murray,  William  Murray,  son  of  the 
earl  of  Tullibardine,  were  condemned  and  executed.  The 
sole  crime  imputed  to  the  secretary  was,  his  delivering  to 
M<»itrose  die  king's  commission  to  be  captain  general  of 
Scotland.  Lord  Ogilvy,  who  was  again  taken  prisoijer, 
would  have  undergone  the  same  fate,  had  not  his  sister 
found  meems  to  procure  his  escape,  by  changing  clothes 
with  him.  For  this  instance  of  courage  and  dexterity-, 
she  met  with  harsh  usage.  The  clergy  solicited  the  par- 
liament, that  more  royalists  might  be  executed ;  but  could 
not  dbtain  their  request.^ 

After  all  these  repeated  disasters,  which  every  where 
befel-the  royal  party,  there  remained  only  one  body  of 
troops,  on  which  fortune  could  exercise  her  rigour.  Lord 
Asiley,  with  a  small  army  of  3000  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  March  22. 
marchitig'  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  join  the  king,  was  met 
at  Stowe  by  colonel  Morgan,  and  entirely  defeated;  him- 
s(  .'  being  taken  prisoner.  "  You  have  done  your  work," 
sj  d  Astley  to  the  parliamentary  officers ;  "  and  may  now 


h  13th  of  Sept.  1645.  i  Rush-  Vol.  vii.  p.  2^. 
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CHAP.   ^  go.  to   play,    unless   you   choose  to  fall   out   anumg 

J!^^  "  yourselves)'^ 
jg4g  The  condition  of  the  king,  during  this  idiole  winti^i 

was  to  the  last  degree  disastrous  and  melancholy*     As 
the  dread  of  ills  is  commonly  more  oppressive  than  thfcir 
real  presence,  perhaps  in  no  period  of  his  life  was faemofc 
justly  the  object  of  compassion.     His  vigour  of  mind) 
which,  though  it  sometimes  failed  him  in  acting,  never 
deserted  him  in  his  sufferings,  was  what*  alone  supported 
him ;  and  he  was  determined,  as  he  wrote  to  lord  Digby, 
if  he  could  not  live  as  a  king,  to  die  like  a  gentleman ;  nor 
should  any  of  his  friends,  he  said,  ever  have  reason  to 
l^lush  for  the  prince  whom  they  had   so  unfortunate^ 
served.^     The  murmurs  of  discontented  oficers,  on  Ae 
one  hand,  harassed  their  unhappy  sovereign ;  while  they 
overrated  those  services  and  sufferings  which,  they  noif 
saw,  must  for  ever  go  unrewarded."  The  affectionate  duty, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  his  more  generous  friends,  who  HBS- 
pected  his  misfortunes  and  his  virtues,  as  much  as  hi? 
dignity^  wrung  his  heart  with  a  new  sorrow;  when  he 
reflected,  that  such  disinterested  attachment  would  so  soon 
be  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  his  implacable  enemies.    Re* 
pelted  attempts,  which  he  made  for  a  peaceful  and  equi- 
table accommodation  with  the  parliament,  served  to  no 
purpose  but  to  convince  them,  that  the  victory  was  entirely 
in  their  hands.  They  deigned  not  to  make  the  least  reply 
to  several  of  his  messages,  in  which  he  desired  a  passport 
for  commissioners.**    At  last,  after  reproaching  him  with 
the  blood  spilt  during  the  war,  they  told  him,  that  they 
were  preparing  bills  for  him ;  and  his  passing  them  would 
be  the  best  pledge  of  his   inclination  towards  peaee :   In 
other  words,  he  must  yield  at  discretion.^    He  desired  a 
personal  treaty,  and  offered  to  come  to  London,  npon 
receiving  a  safeconducf  for  himself  and  his  attendants : 


1  Rus)).  vol.  vii.  \i.  141.  It  was  the  same  Astley  vho,  before  he  charged 
at  the  battle  of  Edgehil),  made  this  sliort  prayer,  O Lord/  tfuiu  kiwweht  ktno 
huay  I  must  be  this  dew.  Jf  I  forget  thee^  do  not  thou  forget  me.  And  >v^ith  tbat 
rose  up,  and  cried  March  on  boys  !  Warwick,  p.  229.  There  were  certainly 
iTiuoh  longer  prayers  said  in  the  parliamentary  army ;  hat  I  doubt  if  there  were 
so  good  a  one. 

m  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  iii.  No.  433.  n  Walker,  p.  147» 

o  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  215,  &c.  p  Rush.  vol.  vii.  i>.  217.  319.    Clweu- 

dpn,  vol.  iv.  p.  744. 
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They  absdhitely  refused  him  admittance,  and  issued  or*    CHAP, 
den  for  the  guarding,  that  is,  the  seizing  of  his  person,  ^JlIL^ 
in  cose  he  should  attempt  to  visit  them.**  A  new  incident,      1545^ 
which  fai^pened  in  Ireland,  served  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  m6D,  <^d  to  increase  those  calumnies  with  which  his 
'  emaoiies  had  so  much  loaded  him,   and  which  he  ever 
r^farded  as  the  most  grievous  part  of  his  misfortunes. 

After  the  cessation  with  the  Irish  rebels,  the  king 
was  desirous  of  concluding  a  final  peace  with  them,  and 
obtaining  their  assistance  in  England :  And  he  gave  au> 
thority  to  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant,  to  promise  them  an 
abrogation  of  all  the  penal  laws  enacted  against  catholics ; 
together  with  the  suspension  of  Poining's  statute,  with 
regard  to  some  particular  bills,  which  should  be  agreed 
on.  Lord  Herbert,  created  earl  of  Glamorgan  (though 
Ms^ patent  had  not  yet  passed  the  seals),  having  occasion 
for  his  private  affairs  to  go  tp  Ireland,  the  king  considered, 
that  this  nobleman,  being  a  catholic,  and  allied  to  the  best 
Irish  families,  might  be  of  service  :  He  also  foresaw,  that 
farther  concessions  with  regard  to  religion  might  probabK 
be  demanded  by  the  bigoted  Irish;  and  tbat,  as  these 
concessions,  however  necessary,  would  give  great  scandal 
tO'  the  proteatant  zealots  in  his  three  kingdoms,  it  would 
be  requisite  both  to  conceal  them  during  some  time,  land 
to  preserve  Ormond's  character,  by  giving  private  orders 
to  Glamofgan  to  conclude  and  sign  these  articles.  But  as 
he  had  a  better  opinion  of  Glamorgan's  zeal  and  affection 
for  his  service,  than  of  his  capacity,  he  enjoined  him  to 
comixiunicate  all  his  measures  to  Ormond;  and  though 
the  final  conclusion  of  the  treaty  must  be  executed  only  in 
Glamorgan's  own  name,  he  was  required  to  be  directed, 
In  the  steps  towards  it,  by  the  opinion  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant. Glamorgan,  bigoted  to  his  religion,  and  passion- 
ate for  the  king's  service,  but  guided  in  these  pursuits  by 
no  manner  of  judgment  or  discretion,  secretly,  of  himself, 
without  any  communication  with  Ormond,  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  and  agreed,  in  the 
king's  name,  that  the  Irish  should  enjoy  all  the  churches 
of  which  they  had  ever  been  in  possession*^feince  the  com- 

q  Rush,  vol  vii.  p.  2i9.    Clarendon,  vol.  iv,  p.  741. 
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CHAP,   mencement  of  their  insurrection ;  on  condition  that  thtf 
should  assist  the  king  in  England  with  a  body  of  teathou* 


1646.  sand  men.  This  transaction  was  discovered  by  accident. 
The  titular  archbishop  of  Tuam  being  killed  by  a  ^a3lj  of 
the  garrison  of  Sligo,  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  foufid 
among  his  baggage,  and  were  immediately  published  every 
where,  and  copies  of  them  sent  over  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment/ The  lord  lieutenant  and  lord  Digby>  foreseeing 
the  clamour  which  would  be  raised  against  the  king,  com* 
mitted  Glamorgan  to  prison,  charged  him  with  treason 
for  his  temerity,  and  maintained,  that  he  had  acted  alto- 
gether  without  any  authority  from  his  master.  TThe 
English  parliament  however  neglected  not  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  of  reviving  the  old  clamour  with  regard 
to  the  king's  favour  of  popery,  and  accused  him  of  deli- 
vering over,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland 
to  that  hated  sect.  The  king  told  them,  "  That  the  earl 
^'  of  Glamorgan  having  made  an  offer  to  rai$e  forces  m 
*^  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  to  conduct  them  into  £ag- 
^^  land  for  his  majesty's  service,  had  a  commission  to  that^ 
*^  purpose,  and  to  that  purpose  only,  and  that  be  had  no 
commission  at  all  to  treat  of  any  thing  else,  without  the 
privity  and  direction  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  much  less  to 
^^  capitulate  any  thing  concerning  religion,  or  any  proper^ 
•'  belonging  either  to  church  or  laity."*  Though  this  de- 
claration seems  agreeable  to  truth,  it  gave  no  satisfaction 
to  the  parliament ;  and  some  historians,  even  at  present, 
when  the  ancient  bigotry  is  somewhat  abated,  are  desirous 
of  representing  this  very  innocent  transaction,  in  which 
the  king  was  engaged  by  the  most  violent  necessity,  as  a 
stain  on  the  memory  of  that  unfortunate  prince.* 

Having  lost  all  hope  of  prevailing  over  the  rigour cff 
the  parliament,  either  by  arms  or  by  treaty^  the  only  re- 
source which  remained  to  the  king,  was  derived  from  the 
intestine  dissensions,  which  ran  very  high  among  his  ene- 
mies. Presbyterians  and  independents,  even  before  their 
victory  was  fully  completed,  fell  into  contests  about  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  and  their  religious  as  well  as  civil 
disputes  agitated  the  whole  kingdom. 

r  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  239.  s  Birch,  p.  219. 

♦  Soc  note  [K]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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.  .  The  parliament,  though    they   had    early  abolished    CHAP, 
episcopal  authority,  had  not,  during  so  long  a  time,  sub-^V,^^ 
stituted  any  other  spiritual  government  in  its  place;  and     ^^ 
their  committees  of '  religion  had   hitherto  assumed  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction :  But  they  now  established, 
by  an  ordinance,  the  presbyterian  model  in  all  its  forms  of 
congregational^  classical^  provincial^  and  national  assem- 
blies. .    All  the  inhabitants  of  each  parish  were  ordered  to  Eceieaiast^ 
meet  and  choose  elders,  on  whom,  together  with  the  mijx-  ^  affairs- 
ister,  was  bestowed  the  entire  direction  of  all  spiritual 
concerns  within  the  congregation.     A  number  of  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  commonly  between  twelve  and  twenty, 
formed  a  classis ;  and  the  court,  which  governed  this  di- 
vision, was  composed  of  all  the  ministers,  together  with 
two,  three,  or  four  elders  chosen  from  each  parish.     The 
provincial  assembly  retained  an  inspection  over  several 
neighbouring  classes,  and  was,  composed  entirely  of  cler- 
gymen:    The  national  assembly  was  constituted  in -the 
same  manner ;  and  its  authority  extended  over  the  whole . 
kingdom*      It  is  probable,   that  the  tyranny  exercised  by 
the  Scottish  clergy  had  given   warning .  not  to  allow  lay- 
men a  place  in  the  provincial  or  national  assemblies;^  lest 
the  nobility   and  rhore'  considerable  gentry,*  soliciting  a 
seat  in  these  great  ecclesiastical'  courts,  should  bestow  a 
consideration  upon  them,  and  render  them,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude,  a  rival  to  the  parliament.     In  the  infe- 
rior courts,  the  mixture  of  the  laity  might  serve  rather  to 
temper  the  usual  zeal  of  the  clergy." 

But  though  the  presbyterians,,  by  the  establishment 
of  parity  among  the  ecclesiastics,  were  so  far  gratified, 
they  were  denied  satisfaction  in  several  other  points,  on 
which  they  were  extremely  intent.  The  assembly  of  di- 
vines had  voted  presbytery  to  be  of  divine  right.  The 
parliament  refused  their  assent  to  that  decision.^  Seldon, 
Whitlocke,  and  other  political  reasoners,  assisted  by  the 
independents,  had  prevailed  in  this  important  deliberation. 
They  thought,  that,  had  the  bigoted  religionists  been  able 
to  get  their  heavenly  diarter  recognised,  the  presbyters 
would  soon  become   more  dangerous  to  the  magistrate 
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CHTAP.    than  had  ever  been  the  prelatical  clergy-     These  latter^ 

^V\  while  they  clauned  to  themselves  a  divine  right,  admitted 

16^.     ^f  ^  ^^^^  origin  to  civil  authority :  The  former,  challenge 

ing  to  their  own  order  a  celestial  pedigree,  derived  the 

legislative  power  from  a  source  no  more  dignified  thaii 

the  voluntary  association  of  the  people. 

Under  colour  of  keeping  the  sacraments  from  profa* 
nation,  the  clergy  of  all  christian  sects  had  assumed,  what 
they  call  the  power  of  the  keys,  or  the  right  of  fulmina- 
ting excommunication*  The  example  of  Scotland  was  a 
sufficient  lesson  for  the  parliament  to  use  precaution  in 
guarding  against  so  severe  a  tyranny.  They  determined, 
by  a  general  ordinance,  all  the  cases  in  which  excommu-* 
nication  could  be  used.  They  allowed  of  appeals  to  par- 
liament from  all  ecclesiastical  courts.  And  they  appointed 
Commissioners  in  every  province  to  judge  of  such  cases 
as  fell  not  within  their  general  ordinance.^  So  much  civii 
authority,  intermixed  with  the  ecclesiastical,  gave  disgust 
to  all  the  zealots. 

Bui'  nothing  was  attended  with  more  universal  scan** 
dal  than  the  propensity  of  many  in  the  parliament  to- 
wards a  toleration  of  the  protestaut  sectaries.  The  pres- 
byterians  exclaimed,  that  this  indulgence  made  the 
church  of  Christ  resemble  Noah's  ark,  and  rendered  it  a 
receptacle  for  all  unclean  beasts.  They  insisted,  that  the 
least  of  Christ's  truth  was  superior  to  all  political  consi- 
derations.^ They  maintained  the  eternal  obligation  im- 
posed by  the  covenant  to  extirpate  heresy  and  schism. 
And  they  menaced  all  their  opponents  with  the  same  rigid 
persecution,  under  which  they  themselves  had  groaned^ 
when  held  iu  subjection  by  the  hierarchy.  ' 

So  great  prudence  and  reserve,  in  such  material 
points,  does  great  honour  to  the  parliament ;  and  proves* 
that,  notwithstanding  the  prevalency  of  bigotry  and  fana- 
ticism, there  were  many  members  who  had  more  enlarged 
views,  and  paid  regard  to  the  civil  interests  of  society^* 
These  men,  uniting  themselves  to  the  enthusiasts,  whose 
genius  is  naturally  averse.to  clerical  usurpations,  exercised 
so  jealous  an  authority  over  the  assembly  of  divines,  that 
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ihey  allowed  Hmtn  notbh&g  bul  the  liberty  of  tendering    ^^^5- 
advice,  and  would  not  intrust  them,  even  with  the  power  y^^^:^^ 
of  electing  their  own  chairman  or  his  substitute,  or  of      i646. 
supplying  the  vacancies  of  their  own  members. 

Whxle  these  disputes  were  canvassed  by  theologians 
who  engaged  in  their  spiritual  contests  every  order  of  the 
3tate ;  the  king,  though  he  entertained  hopes  of  reaping  ad- 
vantage from  those  divisions,  was  much  at  a  loss  which  si^e 
it  would  be  most  for  his  interest  to  comply  with.  The  pres- 
byterians  were,  by  thejr  principles,  the  Icaat  averse  to  regal 
authority  ^  but  were  rigidly  bent  on  the  extirpation  of  pre- 
lacy: The  independents  were  resolute  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  republican  government ;  but  as  they  pretended 
not  to  erect  themselves  into  a  national  church,  it  might 
be  hoped,  that,  if  gratified  with  a  toleratiqn,  they  would 
admit  the  reestablishment  of  the  hierarchy.  So  great  at- 
tachment had  the  king  to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  that  he 
was  ever  inclined  to  put  it  in  balance  even  with  his  own 
power  and  kingly  office. 

But  whatever  advantage  he  might  hope  to  reap  from 
th/e  divisions  in  the  parliamentary  party^  he  w^  apprehen- 
sive) lest  it  should  come  too  late  to  save  him  from  the  des- 
truction with  which  he  was  instantly  threatened.  Fairfax 
was  approaching  with  a  powerfu.1  and  victorious  %rmy, 
and  was  taking  the  proper  measures  for  laying  siege  to 
Oxford,  which  must  infallibly  fall  into  his  hands.  To 
be  taken  captive,  and  led  in  triumph  by  his  insolent  ene- 
mies, was  what  Charles  justly  abhorred;  and  every  in- 
sult, if  not  violence,  was  to  be  dreaded  from  that  enthusi- 
astic soldiery,  who  hated  his  person  and  despised  his 
dimity*.  In  this  desperate  extremity,  he  embraced  a 
measure  which,  in  any  other  situation,  might  lie  under 
the  imputation  of  imprudence  and  indiscretion. 

MontbevilIe,  the  French  minister,   interested  for 

the  king  more  by  the  natural  sentiments  of  humanity, 

han  any  instructions  from  his  court,  which  seemed  rather 

o  favour  the  parliament,  had  solicited  the  Scottish  gene- 

als  and  commissioners^,  to  give  protection  to  their  dis- 

l^essed   sovereign ;    and   having   received   many   general 

rofessions  and  promises,  he  had  always  transmitted  these, 

perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  to  the  kin^.      From'hiij 
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CHA?.    suggestions,  Charles  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  leaving 
LVin.     Oxford,  and  flying  to  the  Scottish  army,  which  at  that 
1646      time  lay  before  Newark-*     He  considered  that  the  Scot- 
tish nation  had  been  fully  gratified  in  all  their  demands; 
and  having  already,  in  their  own  country,  annihilated  both 
<;piscopacy  and  regal  authority,  had  no  farther  concessions 
to  exact  from  him.     In  all  disputes  which  had  passeA 
about  settling  the  terms  of  peace,  the  Scots,  he  heard,  had 
still  adhered  to  the  milder  side,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
soften  the  rigour  of  the  English  parliament.     Great  dis- 
gusts also,  on  other  accounts,  had  taken  place  between 
the  nations ;  and  the  Ekots  found  that  in  proportion  as 
their  assistance  became  less  necessary,  less  value  was  put 
upon  them.     The  progress  of  the  independents  gave  them 
great  alarm ;  and  they  were  scandalized  to  hear  their  be- 
loved covenant  spoken  of,  every  day,  with  less  regard  and 
revefence.     The  refusal  of  a  divine  right  to  presbyter3r, 
and  the  infringing  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  from  pc4idcal 
considerations,  were,  to  them,  the  subject  of  much  offence: 
And  the  king  hoped,  that,  in  their  present  disposition,  the 
sight  of  their  native  prince,  flying  to  them  in  this  extremi- 
ty of  distress,  would  rouse  every  spark  of  generosity  in 
their  bosom,  and  procure  him  their  favour  and  protection. 
That    he   might  the   better   conceal  his  intentions, 
orders  were  given  at  every  gate  in  Oxford,  for  allowmg 
three  persons  to  pass;  and  in  the   night  the  king,  ac- 
companied by  none  but  Dr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Ashburn- 
ham,  went  out  at  that  gate  which  leads  to  London.     He 
rode  before  a  portmanteau,  and  called  himself  Ashburn- 
ham^s  servant.     He  passed  through  Henley,  St.  Albans, 
and  came  so  near  to  London  as  Harrow  on  the  Hill.     He 
once  entertained  thoughts  of  entering  into  that  city,  and 
of  throwing  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  parliament.    But  at 
last,  after  passing  through  many  cross  roads,  he  arrived  at 
the    Scottish   camp    before    Newark.**      The   parliameskt, 
hearing  of  his  escape  from  Oxford,  issued  rigorous  orders, 
5tUMay.    and  threatened  with  instant  death  whoever  should  harbour 
or  conceal  him.^ 
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The  Sedttish   generals   and  commissioners   a0ected   chap. 
great  surprise  on  the  appearance  of  the  king :  And  though  ^^..^^^^J^ 
they  payed  him  all  the  exterior  respect  due  to  his  dignity,  *  i^^^ 
they  instantly  set  a  guard  upon  him^  under  colour  of  pro-  Kinggoqs 
tection,  and  made  him  in  reality  a  prisoner.     They  in-  Scotch 
formed  the  English  parliament  of  this  unexpected  incident,  ^^*j[ 
and  assured  them  that  they  had  entered  into  no  private 
treaty  with  the  king.     They  applied  to  him  for  orders  to 
Bellasis,  governor  of  Newark,  to  surrender  that  town, 
now  reduced  to  extremity;  and  the  orders  were  instantly 
obeyed.     And  hearing  that  the  parliament  laid  claim  to 
the  entire  disposal  of  the   king's  person,   and  that  the 
l£nglish  army  was  making  some  motions  towards  them ;  * 
.     they  thought  proper  to  retire  northwards,  and  to  fix  their 
camp  at  Newcastle.*^ 

This  measure  was  very  grateful  to  the  king ;  and  he 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  protection  from  the  Scots. 
He  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  behaviour  of  their 
preachers,  on  whom  all  depended.  It  was  the  mode  of  that 
age  to  make  the  pulpit  the  scene  of  news ;  and  on  every  great 
event,  the  whole  scripture  was  ransacked  by  the  clergy  for 
passages  applicable  to  the  present  occasion.  The  first  min- 
ister who  preached  before  the  king,  chose  these  words  for 
his  text : . "  And  behold  all  the  men  of  Israel  came  to  the 
'"  king,  and  said  unto  him,  Why  have  our  brethren,  the  men 
"  of  Judah,  stolen  thee  away,  and  have  brought  the  king 
**  and  his  household,  and  all  David's  men  with  Him,  over 
"  Jordan  ?  And  all  the  men  of  Judah  answered  the  men 
''  of  Israel,  Because  the  king  is  near  of  kin  to  us ;  where - 
"  fore  then  be  ye  angry  for  th^s  matter  ?  Have  we  eaten 

I       ''  at  all  of  the  king's  cost ;  or  hath  he  given  us  any  gift  ? 

I  "  And  the  men  of  Israel  answered  the  me.n  of  Judah, 
"  and  said.  We  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and  we  have 

I        "  also  more  right  in  David  than  ye :   Why  then  did  ye 

I  "  despise  us,  that  our  advige  should  not  be  first  had,  in 
"  bringing  back  our  king :  And  the  words  of  the  men  of 
"  Judah  were  fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  of  Israel."** 
But  the  king  found,  that  the  happiness  chiefly  of  the 
allusion  had  tempted  the  preacher  to  employ  this  text,  and 
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CIJAP.    that  the  covenanting  zealcfts  were  nowise  pacified  towards 
^^.^..J^ him.     Another  preacher,  after  reproaching  him  to  Ws 
164&,      ^^^  w^^l^  h^s  misgovemment,  ordered  this  psalAi  tobfc 
sung : 

Why  dost  thouy  tyrant^  boast  thyself, 
Thy  wicked  deeds  to  praise  ? 

The  king  stood  up,  and  called  for  that  psalm  which  begins 
mth  these  words. 

Have  mercy  ^  Lord^  on  mey  I  pray  ; 
For  men  would  me  devour: 

The  goodnatured  audience,  in  pity  to  fallen  majesty, 
showed  for  once^reater  deference  to  the  king  than  to  the  min- 
ister, and  sung  the  psalm  which  the  former  had  called  for.* 

Charles  had  very  little  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
his  situation.  He  not  only  found  himself  a  prisoner  very 
strictly  guarded:  All  his  friends  were  kept  at  a  distance; 
and  no  intercourse,  either  by  letters  or  conversation,  was 
allowed  him,  with  any  one  on  whom  he  could  depend,  ot 
who  was  suspected  of  any  attachment  towards  him.  The 
Scottish  generals  would  enter  into  no  confidence  with  him; 
and  still  treated  him  with  distant  ceremony  and  feigned 
respect.  And  every  proposal,  which  they  made  him,  tend- 
ed farther  to  his  abasement  and  to  his  ruin/ 

They  required  him  to  issue  orders  to  Oxford,  and  all 
his  other  garrisons,  commanding  their  surrender  to  the 
parliament :  And  the  king,  sensible  that  their  resistance 
was  to  very  little  purpose,  willingly  complied.  The  terms 
given  to  niost  of  them  were  honourable ;  and  Fairfax  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  was  very  exact  in  observing  them. 
Far  from  allowing  violence,  he  would  not  even  permit 
insults  or  triumph  over  the  unfortunate  roj-alists;  and  by 
his  generous  humanity,  so  cruel  a  civil  war  was  ended,  in 
appearance  very  calmly,  between  the  parties. 

Ormond,  having  received  like  orders,  delivered  Dub- 
lin, and  other  forts,  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary 
piEcers.  Montrose  also,  after  having  experienced  still 
more  variety  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  threw  down  his 
arms,  and  retired  out  of  the  kingdom. 
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Tnte  marquis  of  Worceater,  a  man  paat  eighty-four^    CHAP* 
\<^as  lihe  hst  in  England  that  subitiitted  to  the  authority,  of  ^^jil^lS^ 
the  patlVament.     He  defended  Raglan  castle  to  extremity  $      ^m 
and  opened  not  its  gates  till  the  middk  of  August.     Four 
years,  a  few  days  excepted,  were  now  elapsed,  since  the 
king  first  erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham.*^     So  long 
had  the  British   nations,  by  civil  and  religious  quarrels, 
been  occupied  in  shedding  their  owa  blood,   and  laying 
waste  their  native  country. 

The  parliament  and  the  Scots  laid  their  proposals  be- 
fore the  king.  They  were  such  as  a  captive,  entirely  at 
mercy,  could  expect  from  the  most  inexorable  victor  :  Yet 
were  they  little  worse  than  what  were  insisted  on  before  the 
battle  of  Naseby.  The  power  of  the  sword,  instead  of  ten, 
which  the  king  now  offered,  was  demanded  for  twenty  years, 
together  with  a  right  to  levy  whatever  money  the  parliament 
should  think  proper  for  the  support  of  their  armies.  The 
other  conditions  were,  in  the  main,  the  same  with  those 
which  had  formerly  been  offered  to  the  king.^  . 

Charles  said,  that  proposals  which  introduced  such 
important  innovations  in  the  constitution,  demanded  time 
for  deliberation :  The  commissioners  replied,  that  he  must 
give  his  answer  in  ten  days.*  He  desired  to  reason  about 
the  meaning  and  import  of  some  terms :  They  informed 
him,  that  they  had  no  power  of  debate ;  and  peremptorily 
required  his  consent  or  refusal.  He  requested  a  personal 
treaty  with  the  parliament:  They  threatened,  that,  if  he 
delayed  compliance,  the  parlianient  would,  by  their  own 
authority,  settle  the  nation. 

What  the  parliament  was  most  intent  upon,  was  not 
their  treaty  with  the  king,  to  whom  they  paid  little 
regard ;  but  that  with  the  Scots.  Two  important  points 
remained  to  be  settled  with  that  nation ;  their  delivery  of 
the  king,  and  the  estimation  of  their  Arrears. 

The  Scots  might  pretend,  that,  as  Charles  was  king 
of  Scotland  as  well  as  of  England,  they  were  entitled  to 
an  equal  vote  in  the  disposal  of  his  person :  And  that,  in 
such  a  case,  where  the  titles  are  equal,  and  the  subject 
indivisible,  the  preference  was  due  to  the  present  posses- 
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CHAPi    sor* .   The  English  maintained,  that  the  king  being  in 

^^^,,^^^^, England j  was  comprehended  within  the  j)irisdiction  of 

'    164«.     ^^^   kingdom^   and   could  not  be  disposed  of    by  any 

foreign  nation.    A  delicate  question  this,  and  what  surely 

could  not  be  decided  by  precedent ;  since  such  a  situation 

is  not,  any  where,  to  be  found  in  history  .'^ 

As  the  Scots  concurred  with  the  English,  in  imposing 
such  severe  conditions  on  the  king,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  unfortunate  situation,  he  still  refused  to  accept  of 
them ;  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  desire  his  freedom : 
Nor  could  they  ever  intend  to  join  lenity  and  rigour 
together,  in  so  inconsistent  a  manner.  Before  the  settle- 
ment of  terms,  the  administration  must  be  possessed 
entirely  by  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  ^  and  how 
im:ompatible  that  scheme  with  the  libert}'^  of  the  king,  is 
easily  imagined.  To  carry  him  a  prisoner  into  Scotland, 
where  few  forces  could  be  supported  to  guard  him,  was  a 
measure  so  full  of  inconvenience  and  danger,  that,  even 
if  the  English  had  consented  to  it,  must  have  appeared  tq 
.  the  Scots  themselves  altogether  uneligible :  And  how 
could  such  a  plan  be  supported  in  opposition  to  England, 
possessed  of  such  numerous  and  victorious  armies,  which 
were,  at  that  time,  at  least  seemed  to  be,  in  entire  union 
with  the  parliament  ?  The  only  expedient,  it  is  obvious, 
which  the  Scots  could  embrace,  if  they  scrupled  wholly  to 
abandon  the  king,  was  immediately  to  return,  fully  and 
cordially,  to  their  allegiance;  and,  uniting  themselves 
with  the  royalists  in  both  kingdoms,  endeavour,  by  force 
of  arms,  to  reduce  the  English  parliament  to  more  mode- 
rate conditions :  But  besides  that  this  measure  was  full 
of  extreme  hazard ;  what  was  it  but  instantly  to  combine 
with  their  old  enemies  against  their  old  friends ;  and,  in 
a  fit  of  romantic  generosity,  overturn  what,  with  so  much 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  they  had,  during  the  course 
of  so  many  years,  been  so  carefully  erecting  ? 

But,  though  all  these"  reflections  occurred  to  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners,  they  resolved  to  prolong  thfe  dispute, 
and  keep  the  king  as  a  pledge  for  those  arrears  which 
they  claimed  from  England,  and  which  they  were  not 
likely,  in  the  present  disposition  of  that  nation,  to  obtain 
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by  ony  other  expedient.     The   sum,  by  iheir   acoount,    CHAP. 
amounted  to  near  two  millions :    For  they  hhi.  received    ^'^^™* 
liule  regular  pay  since  they  had  entered  £iigliahd«     And     ^^^ 
though  the  contributions  which  they  had  levied,  as  ^  well 
Us  the  price  of  their  living  at  free  quarters,  muit  be  de« 
ducted  ;  3^t  still  the  sum  which  they  insisted  on  was  iv^ery 
considerable.     After   inany  discussions,  it  was^   at  last, 
agreed,  that,  in  lieu  of  all  demands,  they  should  roiccept 
of'  400,000  pounds,  one  half  to  be  paid  instanliyf  another 
in  two  subsequent  payments-^  -   . 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Scots  (and  thelBnglish 
complied  with  their  pretended  delicacy)  to  make  this 
estimation  and  payment  of  arrears  appear  a  quite  different 
transaction  from  that  for  the  delivery  of  the  king's  person  t 
But  common  sense  requires,  diat  they  should  be  regarded 
^  one  and  the  same.  The  English,  it  b  evident,  had 
they  not  been  previously  assured  of  receiving  the  king, 
would  never  have  parted  with  so  considerable  a  sum ;  and, 
while  they  weakened  themselves,  by  the  same  measure 
have  strengthened  a  people,  with  whom  they  must  afterv 
wards  have  so  material  an  interest  to  discuss« 

Thus  the  Scottish  nation  underwent,  and  still  undergo 
(for  such  grievous  stains  are  not ,  easily  wiped  oiE,)  the 
reproach  of  selling  their  king,  and  betmying  their  printre 
for  money.  In  vain  did  they  maintain,  that  this  money  -  d  r 
was,  on  account  of  former  services,  undoubtedly  their  '"  •" 
due  ;  that  in  their  present  situation,  no  other  measure, 
without  the  utmost  indiscretion,  or  even  their  apparent 
ruin,  could  be  embraced  ;  and  that,  though  they  delivered 
their  king  into  the  hands  of  his  open  enemies,  they  wt3X: 
diemselves  as  much  his  open  enemies  as  those  to  whom 
they  surrendered  him,  and  their  common  hatred  against 
hitn  had  long  united  the  two  parties  in  strict  alliance  with 
each  other.  They  were  still  answered,  that  they  made  use 
of  this  scandalous  expedient  for  obtaining  their  wages  ; 
and  that,  after  taking  arms,  without  any  pirovocadon^ 
against  their  sovereign,  who  had  ever  loved  and  cherished 
them,  they  had  deservedly  fallen  into  a  situation,  from 
which  they  could  not  extricate  themselves,  without  either 
infamy  or  imprudence. 

1  Rudiworth,  vol  vii.  p.  326.   Pari.  Hist.  vol..  «v.  p.  216. 
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CHAP.  The  infamy  of  this  barirain  had  such  an  influence  on 

■^rf'^y'*^  ^^^  Scottish  parliament,  that  they  once  voted,  that  die 
jg4g  king  should  be  protected,  and  his  liberty  insisted  on.  But 
the  general  assembly  interposed,  and  pronounced,  diat, 
as  he  had  vef used  to  take  the  covenant,  which  was  pressed 
on  him,  it  became  not  the  godly,  to  concern  themselves 
about  his  fortunes.  After  this  declaration,  it  behoved 
the  parliament  to  ret^-act  their  vote.^ 

Intel  LICENCE  concerning  the  final  resolution  of  the 
Scottish  nation  to  surrender  him,  was  brought  to  the 
king ;  and  he  happened,  at  that  very  time,  to  be  playing 
at  chess."  Such  command  of  temper  did  he  possess,  that 
he  continued  his  game  without  interruption  ;  and  none  of 
the  bystanders  could  perceive,'  that  the  letter,  which  he 
perusedy  had  brought  him  news  of  any  consequence.  The 
English  commisMoners,  who,  some  days  after,  came  to 
take  him  under  their  custody,  were  admitted  to  kiss  his 
6ands;  and  he  received  them  with  the  same  grace  and 
cheerfulness,,  as  if  they  had  travelled  on  no  other  errand 
than  to  pay  court  to  him.  The  old  earl  of  Pembroke  in 
particular,  who  was  one  of  them,  he  congratulated  on  his 
strength. and  vigour,  that  he  was  still  able,  during  such  a 
season,  to.  perform  40  long  a  journey  in  company  with  so 
many  young  people. 
I64r.  The  king,  being  delivered*  over  by  the  Scots  to  the 

^"1  ^^*b  ^^S^^^^  commissioners,  was  conducted  under  a  guard  t© 
the  Scots.  Holdenby,  >  in  the  county  of»  Northampton.  On  his  jour- 
ney, the  whole  country  flocked  to  behold  him,  moved 
partly  by  curiosity,  partly  by  compassion  and  affection^ 
If  any  still  retained  rancour  against  him,  in  his  present 
condition,  they  passed  in  silence ;  while  his  wellwiahers, 
more  generous  than  prudent,  accompanied  his  march  wiA 
tears,  with  acclamations,  and  with  prayers  for  his  safety." 
That  ancient  superstition  likewise,  of  desiring  the  king's 
touch  in  scrofulous  distempers,  seemed  to  acquire  fresh 
credit  among  the  people,  from  the  general  tenderne^ 
which  began  to  p^'evail  for  this  virtuous  and  unhappy, 
monarch. 


ta  Pari.  Ilist.  vol.  xv.  p.  24S,  244.  u  Biumot's  Memoirs  of  the 

HamUtons.  4>ttU(Uov  Herbert. 


Th£  commissioners  rendered  his  confinement  at  HoU   chap. 
denby  very  rigorous  ;    dismissing  his  ancient  servants,  ,^^r>r^ 
debarring  him  from  visits,  and  cutting  off  all  communi-      ^^47  - 
cation  with  his  friends  or  family*     The  parliament,  though 
earnestly  applied  to  by  the   king,   refuse^  to  allow  his 
chaplains  to  attend  him,  because  they  had  not  taken  the 
covenant*     The  king  refused  to  assist  at  tKe  service  exer- 
cised according  to  the  directory ;  because  he  had  ndit  as 
.yet  given  his  consent  tq  that  mode  of  worship.^     Such 
.religious  zeal  prevailed  on  both  sides !  And  such  was  the 
unhappy  and  disjracted  condition  to  which  it  had  reduced 
king  and  people  ! 

During  the  time  that  the  king  remained  in  the  Scot- 
tish army  at  Newcastle,  died  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  dis- 
carded^  but  still  powerful  and  popular  general  of  the  par- 
liament* His  death,  in  this  conjuncture,  was  a  public 
misfprtune*  Fully  sensible  of  the  excesses  to  which 
^airs  had  been  carried,  and  of  the  worse  consequences 
which  were  still  to  be  apprehended,  he  had  resolved  to 
conciliate  a.  peace,  and  to  remedy,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
those  ills  to  which,  from  mistake  rather  than  any  bad 
intentions,  he  had^  himself  so  much  contributed*  The 
presbyterian,  or  the  moderate  party  among  the  com- 
mons, found  themselves  considerably  weakened  by  his 
d^ath  :  And  the  small  remains  of  authority  which  still 
adhered  to  the  house  of  peers,  were  in  a  manner  wholly 
extinguished*^ 

p  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  39.    Warwick,  p.  2Q8^ 
q  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  43. 
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CHAP.  LIX. 


Mutinif  of  the  arncy^^The  king  seized  by  yoyce^^The 
army  march  against  the  parliament'-^The  army  subdue 
,  the  parliament — The  king  flies  to  the  Isle  of  Wight^^ 

Second  civil  war^^Invasion  from  Scotland'-^The  treaty 
of  Newport — The  civil  war  and  invasion  repressed'^ 
The  king  seized  again  by  the  army-^The  house  purged 
r^The  king*s  trial — And  executioU'^And  character* 

CHAF.  The  dominion  of  parliament  was  of  short  dura- 

2^  tion^  No  sooner  had  they  subdued  their  sovereign, 
than  their  own  servants  rose  against  them,  and  tumbled 
them  from  their  slippery  throne.  The  sacred  boundaries 
of  the  laws  being  once  violated,  nothing  remained  to  con- 
fine the  wild  projects  of  zeal  and  ambition.  And  every 
successive  revolution  became  a  precedent  for  that  which 
followed  it. 

In  proportion  as  the  terror  of  the  king's  power  dimin-^ 
ished,  the  division  between  independent  and  presbyterian 
^became  every  day  more  apparent ;  and  the  neuters  found 
it  at  last  requisite  to  seek  shelter  in  one  or  the  other  fac- 
tion. Many  new  writs  Were  issued  for  elections,  in  the 
room  of  members  who  had  died,  or  were  disqualified  by 
adhering  to  the  king ;  yet  still  the  presbyterians  retained 
the  superiority  among  the  commons  :  And  all  the  peers^ 
except  lord  Say,  were  esteemed  of  that  party.  The  inde- 
pendents, to  whom  the  inferior  sectaries  adhered,  predo^ 
minated  in  the  arn>y :  And  the  troopa  of  the  new  model 
were  ^universally  infected  with  that  enthusiastic  spirit. 
To  their  assistance  did  the  independent  party  among  the 
commons  chiefly  trust,  in  tl^eir  projects  for  acquiring  the 
ascendant  over  their  antagonists. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Scots,  the  presb3rterians, 
seeing  every  thing  reduced  to  obedience,  began  to  talk  of 
diminishing  the  army :  And  pn  pretence  of  easing  the 
public  burdens,  they  levelled  a  deadly  blow  at  the  oppo- 
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^ite  factioQ.     They  purposed  to  embark  a  strc^g  detach-    CHAP. 
ment^   under  Skippon  and  Massey,   for  the  aervicei  of  ^^^..^Z. 
Ireland :  They  openly  declared  their  intention  of  making      ^^ 
JSL  great  reduction  of  the  remainder/     It  was  even  imagiti* 
«d,  that  another  new  model  of  the  army  was  projected, 
in  order  to  regain  to  the  presbyterians  that  superiority 
whii^h  they  had  so  imprudently  lost  by  the  former*' 

The  army  had  small  inclinationto  the  service  of  Ire-^ 
land ;  a  country  barbarous,  uncultivated,  and  laid  waste 
fay  massacres  and  civil  commotions  $  they  had  less  incli^ 
nation  to  disband,  and  to  renounce  that  pay,  which, 
having  earned  it  through  fatigues  and  dangers,  they  now 
purposed  to  enjoy  in  ease  and  tranquillity.  And  most  of 
the  officers,  having  risen  from  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
had  no  other  prospect,  if  deprived  of  their  commission, 
than  that  of  returning  to  languish  in  their  native  poverty 
and  obscurity. 

Th£8£  motives  of  interest  acquired  additional  influ- 
ence, and  became  more  dangerous  to  the  parliament,  from  « 
the  religious  spirit  by  which  the  army  was  universally . 
actuated.  Among  the  generality  of  men,  educated  in 
regular  civilized  societies,  the  sentiments  of  shame,  duty, 
honour,  have  considerable  authority,  and  serve  to  counter- 
hatance  and  direct  the  motives  derived  from  private 
advantage  :  But^  by  the  predominancy  of  enthusiasm 
among  the  parliamentary  forces,  these  salutary  prln- 
eiples  lost  their  credit,  and  were  regarded  as  mere  hu^- 
man  inventions,  yea  moral  institutions,  fitter  for  hea- 
thens than  for  christians*^  The  saint,  resigned  over  to 
ffuperior  guidance^*  was  at  full  liberty  to  gratify  all  his 
appetites,  .disguised  under  the  appearance  of  pious  zeal. 
And,  besides  the  strange  corruptions  engendered  by  this 
spirit,  it  eluded  and  loosened  all  the  ties  of  morality, 
and  gave  entire  scope,  and  even  sanction,  to  *the  self- 
ishness and  ambition  which  naturally  adhere  to  the  human 
mind. 

The  military  confessors  were  farther  encouraged  in 
disobedience  to  superiors,  by  that  spiritual  pride  to  which 

r  Fourteen  thousand  men  wei^e  only  intended  to  be  kep#  up  :  600D  hM>t<^ 
6000  foot,  and  2000  di^agoons.    Bates. 

a  Rttshwortli,  \i/i.  yu.  p.  5CmI  t  Rnsh.  r^.  %1.  p^  1.^4: 
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CHAP,  a  mistaken  piety  is  so  subject.  'Hiey  were  hot,  tbey  said, 
2^1^  ^  mere  janisaries ;  mercenary  troops  enlisted  for  hire,  aad 
to  be  disposed  of  at  the  will  of  their  paymasters**  IMi* 
gton  and  liberty  were  the  motives  which  had  excited  them 
to  arms  ;  and,  they  had  a  superior  right  to  see  those  bles- 
sings, which  they  had  purchased  with  their  blood,  enwredl 
to  future  generaticMis.  By  the  same  title  that  the  presby- 
terians,  in  contradistin^ion  to  the  rojralistd,  had  appro- 
priated to  themselves  the  epithet  of  godhf^  or  the  wdl 
affected^  the  independents  did  now,  in  contradistiacti<m 
to  the  presbyterians,  assume  this  magaificent  appellation, 
and  arrogate  all  the  ascendant,  which  naturally  belongs 
to  it. 

Hearing  of  parties  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  and 
being  informed  that  the  minority  were  friends  to  the  armyv 
the  m^ority  enemies;  the  troops  naturally  interested 
themselves  in  that  dangerous  distinction,  and  were  eager 
to  give  the  superiority  to  -  their  partisans*  Whatever 
hardships  they  underwent,  though  perhaps  derived  from 
inevitable  necessity,  were  ascribed  to  a  setded  design  of 
oppressing  them,  and  resented  as  an  effect  of  the  animo^ 
sity  and  malice  of  their  adversaries^ 

Notwithstanding  the  great  revenue,  which  ac* 
crucd  from  tax^s,  assessments,  sequestrations,  and  com* 
positions,  considerable  arrears  were  due  to  the  army; 
and  many  of  the  private  men,  as  well  as  officers,  had  near 
a  twelvemonth's  pay  still  owing  them*  The-  army  sus- 
pected, that  this  deficiency  was  purposely  contrired  ki. 
order  to  oblige  them  to  live  at  free  quarters;  and  by 
rendering  them  odious  to  the  country,  serve  as  a  preteoce 
for  disbanding  them*  When  they  saw  such  members  as 
were  employed  in  committees  and  civil  offices,  aceumu^ 
late  fortunes,  they  accused  them  c^  rapine  and  public 
plunder.  And,  as  no  plan  was  pointed  out  by  the  com^- 
mons  for  the  payment  of  arrears,  the  soldiers  dreade<^ 
that,  after  they  should  be  disbanded  or  embarked  iat 
Freland,  their  enemies,  who  predominated  in  the  two 
houses,  would  entirely  defraud  them  of  their  right,  and' 
oppress  them  with  impunity. 

u  Rush,  vol*  vii.  p.  565.  w  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  474. 
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Oh  this  ground  or  {)releitce  Ad  the  first  oooimdtioiiB    chaf. 
begm  in  tte  army.     A  petition,  fpddressed  to  Fairfax  the  ^1!^^^ 
geaaral,  washandted  about;  craving  an  indemnity,  and      1547^ 
that  ratified  by  the  king,  for  any  illegal  actions,  of  which,  Mutiny  of 
during  die  course  of  the  war,  the  soldiers  might  have  been 
gni^;   together  wi&  satisfaction  in  arrears,   freedom 
from  pressing,  relief  of  widows  and  maimed  soldiers,  and 
pay  ^U  disbanded.*     The  commons,  aware  of  wh^t  com- 
bnstihle  materials  the  army  .was  compo$ed,  were  alarmed 
at  this  inteUigence*     Such  a  combination,  they  knew,  if 
not  checked  in  its  first  appearance,  must  be  attended  with 
the  most  dangerous  o^isequences,  and  must  soon  exalt 
die  military  above  the  civil  authority*    Besides  summoning  M«refa  30, 
some  officers  to  answer  for  this  attempt,  they  immediately 
voted,  that  the  petition  tended  to  introduce  mutiny,  to 
pot  conditions  upon  the  parliament,  and  to  obstruct  the 
idief  of  Ireland-;  and  they  threatened  to  proceed  against 
the  promoters  of  it,  as  enemies  to  the  state,  and  disturbers 
of  puUic  peace»J    This  declaration,  which  may  be  deemed 
vi(dent,  especiaUy  as  the  army  had  some  ground  for  com- 
^idttt,  produced  fatal  efibcts*      The  solders  lamented, 
that  they  were  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  ; 
that  they  were  not  allowed  so  much  as  to  represent  their 
grievsmeas;  that,  while  petitions  from  Essex  and  other 
pboes  were  o^nly  encouraged  against  the  army,  their 
mouths  were  sto]^)ed;  and  that  they,  who  were  the  audiors 
eS  Bberty   to  the  nation,  were  reduced^  by  a  faction  in 
parliament,  to  the  most  grievous  servitude. 

In  this  disposition  was  the  army  found  by  Warwick, 
Dacres,  Maasey,  and  odier  commissioners,  who  were  s^t 
to  make  them  proposals  for  entering  into  the  service  of 
Ireland.^  {nscead  of  enlisting,  the  generality  objected  to 
tht  terms ;  demanded  an  indemnity ;  were  clamorous  for 
their  arrears :  And,  though  they  expressed  no  dissatis- 
fitction  against  Skippon,  who  was  appointed  commander, 
they  discovered  much  stronger  inclination  to  serve  under 
Fairfax  and  Cromweh'  Some  officers,  who  were  of  the 
pret^yterian  party,  having  entered  into  engagements  for 
this  service,  could  prevail  on -very  few  of  the  soldiers  to 

X  Pari.  Hiat  to!,  xv.  p.  34«.  f  Pari.  Hist.  toI.  xv.  344. 

z  Rash.  vol.  vil  p.  457.  a  Rirab.  v^  vn*  p.  46S.. 
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CHAP,   enlist  under  them.     And,  as  these  officers  lay  all  undet 

*;^^^^*     the  grievous  refproach  of  deserting  the  army,  and  betri^- 

1647.     ^^S  ^^^  interest  of  their  companions,  the  rest  were  Cwther 

confirmed  in  that  confederacy,  which  they,  had  seccettjr 

formed.*' 

To  petition  and  remonstrate  being  the  most  cautiottft 
method  of  conducting  a  confederacy,  an  ap{4ication  to 
parliament  was  signed  by  near  200  officers ;  in  which  thejt 
made  their  apology  with  a  very  imperious  air,  asseited 
their .  right  of  petitioning,  and  complained  of  that  impu^ 
tation  thrown  upon  them  by  the  former  declaration  of  the 
lower house.^  The  priiyate  men  likewise  of  some  regiments 
sent  a  letter  to  Skippon ;  in  which,  together  with  insistipg 
on  the  same  topics,  they  lament  that  desiigns  were  formed 
agsunst  them  and  many  of  the  godly  party  in  the  kingdo^i  i 
and  declare  that  they  could  not  engage  for  Ireland,  tall 
they  were  satisfied  in  their  expectations,  and  had  their  jual 
desires  granted."^  The  army,  in  a  word,  felt  their  power^ 
and  resolved  to  be  masters.    . 

Th£  parliament  too  resolved,  if  possible,  to  preserve 
their  dominion;  but  being  destitute  of  power,  and  noli 
retaining  much  authority,  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to 
emplo}'^  any  expedient  which  could  contribute  to  their 
purpose.  The  expedient  which  they  now  made  use  of, 
was  the  worst  imaginable.  They  sent  Skippon,  Cromwel, 
Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  to  the  head  quarters  at  Safirott 
Waldon  in  Essex ;  and  empowered  them  to  make  o&(» 
7th  May.  to  the  army,  and  inquire  into  the  cause  of  its  distempers. 
These  very  generals,  at  least  the  three  last,  were  secretly 
the  authors  of  all  the  discontents;  and  failed  not  to  fo^ 
ment  those  disorders,  which  they  pretended  to  appease* 
By  their  suggestion,  a  measure  was  embraced,  which,  9t 
once,  brought  matters  to  extremity,  and  rendered  the 
mutiny  incurable.  . 

In  opposition  to  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  t 
military  parliament  was  formed.  Together  with  a  couO" 
cil  of  the  principal  officers,  which  was  appointed  after  the 
model  of  the  house  of  peers ;  a  more  free  represenMive 
of  the  army  was  proposed,  by  the  election  of  two  private 

b  Rush.  Tol.  vu.  p.  461.  55$.     o  Buih«  vol  vil  p*  4Gf  < 
d  Rush.  TOi  TM.  p.  474. 
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men  or  inferior  oiBceis,  under  the  title  of  agitatqrs,  from    CHAP, 
«ach  ttopp  or  company.®     By  this  means^  both  the  general 


l|Umaur  of  that  time  was  gratified,  intent  on  plans  of     ^547^ 
imaginary  republics ;  and  an  easy  method  contrived  for 
conducting  underhand,  and  propagating,  the  sedition  of  the 
army. 

This*  terrible  court,  when  assembled,  having  first 
declared  ^at  they  found  no  distempers  in  the  army,  but 
many  grievances^  under  which  it  laboured,  immediately 
Vot^d  the  offers  of  the  parliament  unsatisfactory.  Eight 
we^s'  pay  alone,  they  said,  was  promised ;  a  small  part 
of- fifty-six  weeks,  Which  they  claimed  as  their  due  :  No 
visible  security  was  given  for  the  remainder :  And  having 
been  declared  public  enemies  by  the  commons,  they  might' 
hereafter  be  prosecuted  as  such,  unless  the  declaration 
wc^e  rec^led.^  Before  matters  came  to  this  height, 
Cr^miwel  had  posted  up  to  London,  on  pretence  of  laying 
before  the  parliament  the  rising  discontents  of  the  army. 

The  parliament  made  one  vigorous  efibrt  more,  to- 
try  the  force  of  their  authority :  They  voted  that  all  the 
trdc^s  which  did  npt  engage  for  Ireland,  should  instantly 
be  disbanded  in  their  quarters.^  At  the  same  time,  the 
council  of  the  army  ordered  a  general  rendezvous  of  tall 
the '  regiments,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  common 
interests.  And  while  they  thus  prepared  themselves  for 
o^>ositibn  to  the  parliament,  they  struck  a  blow,  which  at 
once  decided  the  victory  in  their  favour. 

A  p AR«PT  of  five  hundred  horse  appeared  at  Holdenby,  dd  June, 
conducted  by  one  Joyce,  who  had  once  been  a  tailor  by  ^^^  \3 
prplession ;  but  was  now  advanced  to  the  rank  of  cornet,  Joyce- 
and-  was  an  active  a^tator  in  the  arihy.     Without  being 
opposed  by  the  guard,  whose  affections  were  all  on  their 
side, .  Joyce  came  into  the  king's  presence  armed  with 
pistols,  and  told  him,  that  he  must  immediately  go  along 
with  him.     Whither  ?    said   the   king.      To    the   army^ 
replied    Joyce.      By   what  -warrant?    asked   the    king. 
Joyce  pointed  to  the  soldiers,  whom  he  brought  along; 
tall,  handsome,  and  well  accoutred.      Tottr  warranty  safd 
Charles,  smiling,   is  written  in  fair  characters^   legible 


e  Rush.  yol.  vii.  p/485.    Clarehdon,  vol.  v.  p.  43. 

f  Jlush.  Tol.  Tii.  p.  497.  ^5.    W  hitloeke,  p.  250.  g  Rush.  vol.  vi^.  p. 


487. 
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CHAP,    ^without  ipelling}^   The  pafiiimtntary  comiiussioaers  ou&e 
into  the  room :    Thejr  asked  Joyce,  whether  he  had  aajr 


.IMT.  orders  from  the  parliament?  He  said,  No:  From  tke 
general  ?  No :  By  what  audiority  he  came  i  He  made 
the  same  reply  as  to  the  king :  They  would  wrHe^  they 
said,  to  the  parliament^  to  know  their  pleasure*  Tou  may 
do  sOf  replied  Joyce  $  but  in  the  mean  time  the  ting'  mwt 
immei&ately  go  with  me*  Resistance  was  Tain*  The 
king,  after  protracting  the  time  as  long  as  he  could,  went 
into  his  coach;  and  was  safely  conducted  to  the  armyi 
who  were  hastening  to  their  rendezvous  at  Trij^o  Heath, 
near  Cambridge*  The  parliament,  infoitned  of  this  erent 
by  their  commissioners,  w^e  thrown  into  the  utnnost 
consternation.' 

Fairtak  himself  was  no  less  surprised  at  the  king's 
arrival.  That  bold  measure,  executed  by  Joyce,  had 
never  been  communicated  to  the  general*  The  ordei« 
were  entirely  verbal;  and  nobody  avowed  them*  And 
while  every  bne  affected  astonishment  at  Ihe  enterptise, 
Cromwel,  by  whose  counsel  it  had  been  directed,  arrived 
from  London,  and  put  an  end  to  their  deliyberations* 

This  artful  and  audacious  conspirator  had  conducted 
himself  in  the  parliament  with  such  profound  dissinm- 
lation,  with  such  refined  hypocrisy,  that  he  had  long  de« 
ceived  those,  who,  being  themselves  very  dexterous 
praetitioners  iii  the  same  arts,  should  naturaUy  have  cu" 
tertained  the  more  suspicion  against  others^.  At  every 
intelligence  of  disorders  in  th6  army,  he  was  moved  to' the 
highest  pitch  of  grief  and  of  anger.  He  wept  bitter^ : 
He  lamented  the  misfortunes  of  his  country :  He  adviaed 
every  violent  measure  for  suppressing  the'  mutiny ;  and 
by  these  precipitate  counsels,  at  once  seemed  to  evince 
his  own  sincerity,  and  inflamed  those  discontents,  of  which 
he  intended  to  make  advantage.  He  obtested  heaven  and 
earth,  that  his  devoted  attachment  to  the  parliament  had 
rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  army,  that  his  life,  while 
among  them,  was  in  the  utmost  danger ;  and  he  had  very 
narrowly  escaped  a  conspiracy  formed  to  assassinate  hia. 
But  information  being  brought  that  the  most  active  of- 

b  Wfaitlocke,  p.  854.    Warwick,  p.  5299. 

i  Ro^.  Vol.  vii.  p.  51^  515.    CltfendoB,  Tcd.  f.  p»  47. 


fidbrs  and  a^^lators  were  entirely  his  creaturesi  the  par*    chap. 
liamentary  leaders  secretly  resqlved,  that,  next  day,  when  ^JljJ^L- 
he  should  come  to  the  house,  an  accusation  should  be      ^^j 
entered  against  him,  and  he  should  be  sent  to  the  T^wen*^ 
Cromwel,  who  in  the  conduct  of  his  desperate  enterprises 
frequetitly  approached  to  the  very  brink  o(  destruction, 
Imew  how  to  make  the  requisite  turn  with  proper  dexterity 
and  boldness.     Being  informed  of  this  design,  he  hastened 
to  the  camp;  where  he  was  received  widi  acclamations, 
and  was  instantly  invested  with  the  supreme  comxnands 
both  of  general  and  army. 

FiLiRFAX,  having  neiUier  talents  himself  for  cabal, 
fior  penetration  to  discover  the  cabals  of  others,  had 
given  his  entire  confidence  to  Cromwel :  who,  by  the  b^st 
coloured  pretences,  and  bv  the  appearance  of  an  open  ' 

sincerity  and  a  scruptilous  conscience,  imposed  on  the 
easy  natijure  of  this  brave  and  virtuous  man.  The  council 
of  o£6Lcers  a^d  the  agistors  were  moved  altogether  by 
Cromwel's  direction,  and  conveyed  his  will  to  the  whole 
army*  By  his  profoimd  and  artful  conduct,  he  had  now 
attained  a  situation,  where  he  could  coVer  his  enterprises 
from  public  view ;  and,  seeming  either  to  >obey  the 
command  of  bis  superior  olGcer,  or  yield  to  the  move^ 
ments  of  the  soldiers,  could  secretly  pave  the  way  for  his 
future  greatness.  While  the  disorders  of  the  army  were 
yet  in  thw  infancy^  he  kept  at  a  distance,  lest  his  coun-* 
terfeit  aversion  might  throw  a  damp  upon  them,  or  his 
secret  encouragement  beget  suspicion  in  the  parliament. 
As  soon  as  they  came  to  maturity,  he  openly  joined  the 
ttoo^ ;  and  in  the  critical  moment,  struck  that  important 
blow  of  seizing  the  king's  person,  and  depriving  the 
parliament  of  any  resource  of  an  accommodation  with 
him*  Though  one, visor  fell  off,  ano^er  still  remained 
to  cover  his  natural  countenance.  Where  delay  was  re- 
quisite, he  would  employ  the  most  indefatigable  patii^ce ; 
Where  celerity  was  necessary^  he  flew  to  a  decision. 
And  by  thus  uniting  in  his  person  the  most  opposite 
talents,  he  was  enabled  to  combine  the  most  contrary 
interests  in  a  subserviency  to  his  secret  purposes^ 

k  ClarendoD,  vol  t.  p.  45. 

Vol.  VI-  R  ' 
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CHAP:  The  ftorliam^nt^  though  &t  present  dttfmcdletB,  wu 

3;J^^*     possessed  of  many  resourees  ;  and  time  might  eanly  eiia- 

^^^y-      ble  them  to  reskt  that  violence  "ifith  which'  th«y  Veit 

1  he  army  threatened.      Without    farther    deliberathm^    th^arefore« 

»^v^\lvt      Cromwel  advanced  the  army  upon  them,  and- arrived  in  a 

ttnu^^^'  few  days  at  St,  Albans. 

Nothing  could  be  mor^  popnlar  than  thas  Jioslttitjr 
which  the  army  commenced  against  llie  parliament*  At 
much  as  that  assembly  was  once  «the  idol  of  the  nraiion; 
&s  much  was  it  now  become  the  object  of-  general  hatired 
and  aversion. 

'  The  self  denying  ordinance  had  no  kmger  been  put 
{n  execution,  than  till  Essex^  Manchester,  Waller,  and 
the  other  officers  of  that  party^  had  resigned  their  com*- 
missions :  Immediately  after,  it  .was  laid  aside  by  tacit 
consent;  and  the  members,  sharing  idl  offices  of  power 
and  profit  among  them,  proceeded  with  impunity  in  exer* 
•cising  acts  of  oppression  on  the  helpless  nation.  «  Though 
the  necessity  of  their  situation  might  serve  as  an  apology 
for  many  of  their  measures,   the  people,  not  accustomed 

'  to  such  a  species  of  government,  were  not  disposed  ta 

make  the*  requisite  allowances^ 

A  SMALL  supply  of  100,000  pounds  a  year  could 
never  be  obtained  by  former  kings  from  the  jealous  hu- 
inour  of  parliaments ;  and  the  English,  of  all  nations  in 
Europe,  were  the  least  accustomed  to  taxes:  But  this  par- 
liament, from  the  commencement  of  the  war>  according  to 
some  computations,  had  levied,  in  five  years,  above  forty 
millions  ;^  yet  were  loaded  with  debts  and  incumbrances, 
which,  during  that  age,  were  regarded  i»  prodigious.  If 
these  computations  should  be  thought  much  exaggerated, 
as  they  f  probably  are,°*  the  taxes'  and  impositions  were 
tcertainly  far  higher  than  in  any  for^ier  state  of  the  Eng- 


1  dl^ment  IValker't  Hiftory  of  the  Two^JanCos,  prefixed  to  his  History 

of  ludepemleiicy,  p.  8.  This  is  an  author  of  spirit  and  ingenuity  ;  and  being  a 
zealous  parliamentarian,  liis  authority  is  very  coBsiderable,  notxrithstftndtng  tlie 
fiir  of  satire  'which  prevails  in  his  writings.  This  computation,  ho^^ver,  seema 
jx>uch  too  large  ;  especially  as  the  sequestrations,  during  the  time  of  war,  could 
9iot  be  so  oonMderable  las  afterwards.  . 

m  Yet  the  same  sum  precisely  is  aisigned  in  anotha*bodc,  cftUedRoval 
Trensury  of  England^  p,  SIT. 
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lisk  government ;  asid  such  popular  exaggerations  are^  at    CHAP* 
least  a  pi^c^of  popidar  disccmtents*  \.^-^^ 

B0T  the  dUpo^  of  this  money  was  no  less  the  object  1^7.. 
of  gencfrsd  complaint  against  the  parliament  than  the  levy*. 
ing  of  It.'  The  sum  of  900,000  pounds  they  openly  took^ 
it  is  afirmed,"  and  divided  amot^  their  own  members* 
The.Gommitteesy  to  whom  the  management  of  the  differ- 
ent tMranebes  of  revenue  was  intrusted,  never  brought  in 
their  accounts,  and  bad  unUmited  power  of  secreting 
whatever  sums  they  pleased  4rom  the  public  treasure*^ 
These  branches  were  needlessly  multiplied,  ia  order  to 
lender  the  revenue  more  intricate,  to  share  the  advantagesi 
among  greater  numbers,  and  to  conceal  the  frauds  of 
which  they  were  universally  suspected*^ 

The  method  of  keqping  accounts  practised  in  the  ex* 
chequer  was.  eonfeasedly  the  ezactest,  the  most  ancient^ 
the  besi:  known,. and  Ae  least  liable  to  fraud*  The  exche- 
quer was,  for  that  reason,  abolished,  and  the  revenue  put 
under  the  management  of  a  committee  who  were  subject 
to  no  cantroL"^ 

The  excise  was  an  odious  tax,  formerly  unknown  to 
the  nation ;  and  was  now  extended  over  provisions,  and 
the  common  necessaries  of  life*  Near  one  half  of  the  goods 
and  chattels,  and  at  last  one  hsdf  of  the  lands,  rents,  and  re<> 
venues  of  the  kingdom  had  been  sequestered*  To  great 
numbers  of  royalists,  all  redress  from  theie  sequestrations^ 
was  refused :  To  the  rest,  the  remedy  could  be/obtained 
only  by  paying  large  compositions  and  subscribing  the  cov- 
enant, which  Aey  abhorred*  Besides  pitying  the  rxxitk 
and  desolation  of  so  many  ancient  and  honourable  fami*  . 
lies,  indifferent  spectators  could  not  but  blame  the  hard*- 
ship  of  punishing,  with  such  severity,  actions  which  the 
law  in  its  usual  ami  most  undisputed  interpretation  strictly 
required  of  every  subject. 

The  severities  too,  exercised  against  the  episcopal 
clergy,  naturally  affected  the  royalists,  and  even  all  men 
•f  candour,  in  a  sensible  manner*     By  the  most  moderate 


■»  * 


n  Clexiiciit  Walker's  HistorTT  oftttSependency,  p.  8^166- 

p  Clemfi 
«  q  Clemeat 
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cifAP.  computation/  it  appears,  that  above  one  half  of  the  esta- 
Ij^J^"  blished  clergy  had  been  turned  out  to  beggaiy  1uid  want^ 
1M7.  ^^^  "^  other  crime  than  their  adhering  to  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious principles  in  which  they  had  been  educated;  and 
for  their  attachment  to  those  laws  imder  whose  counte- 
nance they  had  at  fir^t  embraced  that  profession.  To 
r^ounce  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy,  and  to  subseribe  the 
covenant,  were  the  only  terms  which  could  save  them 
from  so  rig0r6us  a  fate ;  and  if  the  least  mark  of  malig- 
nancy, as  it  was  called,  or  affection  to  the  king,  who  so 
Entirely  loved  theih,  had  ever  escaped  their  lips,  even  this 
hard  choice  was  not  permitted.  The  sacred  character, 
#hich  gives  the  priesthood  such  authority  over  mankind, 
becoming  more  venerable  from  the  sufierings  endured  for 
the  sake  of  principle,  by  the^e  distressed  royidiits,  aggra- 
vated  the  general  indignation  against  their  persecutors. 

Bur  what  excited  the  niost  universal  conaplaint  was, 
the  unlimited  tyranny  and  despotic  rule  of  the  country- 
^  committees.  During  the  war,  the  di^isetionary  power  of 
these  courts  was  excused  from  the  plea  of  necessity :  But  | 
the  nation  was  reduced  to  despair,  When  it  saw  neither 
end  put  to  their  duration,  nor  bounds  to  their  authority. 
These  could  sequester,  fitie,  imprison,  and  corporally 
punish,  without  law  or  remedy.  They  interposed  in 
questions  of  private  property.  Under  ^colour  of  mdig*  ! 
nancy,  they  exercised  vengeance  against  their  private  ene- 
mfes%  To  the  obnoxious,  and  sometimes  the  innocent, 
they  sold  their  protection.  And  instead  of  one  star 
chamber  which  had  beeii  abolished,  a  great  riumber  were 
anew  erected,  fortified  with  better  pretences,  and  armed 
with  more  unlimited  authority."  « tt)ii\: 

Could    any  thing   have   increased   the   indignation 
against  that  slavery,  into  which  the  nation,  from  the  too 

f  See  John  V^&tlterV  attempt  tovards  reeoyerinf^  an  AcediAit  offte 

i^u^i^bers  AUil  Sufferings  of.  the  Cletsgy.   The  purliament  pretended  to  leave  tbe 

•  sequestered  cfergy  a  fffth  of  their  revenue  ;  but  this  author  makes  it  siiflicientlv 

appear,  that  this  provision,  sinaU  $8  it  is,  was  never  regularly  paid  ^e  ejeetM 

clergy. 

8  Clement  Walker's  History  of  Independency,  p.  5.  Holtis  gives  the 
same  representation  as  Walker  of  the  plundering-  oppressions,  and  granny  of 
the  parliament :  tJnly  instead  of  laying  the'YatS  on  both  "parties,  as  Walker 
docs,  he  ascribes  it  solely  to  the  Indepetident  faptipn.  The  presbrteritns,  in- 
deed, being  commonly  denominated  the  modern-j^arty,  would  prolbabjy  l.«  more 
in»ffeo8ive.    See  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p,  S^Si  mid  PaiKTHtst  vol.  xv.  p.  230. 
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eager  pursuit  of  liberty,  had  faHen,  it  must  have  been  the   CHAP. 
refiiection  on  the  pretences  by  which  the  people  had  so  ,,2^i^ 
long  been  deluded*    The  sanctified  hypocrites,  who  called     1^47/ 
their  oppressions  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their 
rigid  severity  the  dominion  of  the  elect,  interlarded  all 
tiheir  iniquities  with  long  and  fervent  prayers,  saved  them- 
selves from  blushing  t^  their  pious  grimaces,  and  exer- 
cised in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  all.  their Cruelty  cto  mtvu 
An  undisguised  violence  could  be  forgiven :  But  such 
a  mockery  of  the  understanding,  such  an  abuse  of  - 'religi- 
on, were,   with  men  of  penetration^  objects  of  peculiar 
resentment.  , 

The  parliament,  conscious  of  their  d^cay  in  popula- 
rity, seeing  a  formidable  armed  force  advance  upon  lliem, 
were  reduced  to  despair,  and  found  all*  their  resources 
much  inferior  to  the  present  neceteil^.  London  still  re- 
tained a  strong  attachment  to-presbj^erianism;  audits 
militia,  which  was  numerous,  *  and  had  acquired  repu- 
tation in  wars,  had  by  a  lat^  ordinance  been  put  into 
hands  in  whom  the  parliament  could  entirely  ccmfide.  This 
militia  was  now  called  out,  and  oMered  to  guard  tfaig  lines 
which  had  been  drawn  round  the  city,  in  order  t6  secure 
ft  against  the  king.  A  body  of  horse  was  ordered  to  be 
instantly  levied.  Many  officers  who  had  been  cashiered 
by  the  new  model  of  the  army^  offered  thefar  service  to  the 
parliament.  An  army  of  5000  men  lay  in  the  ixorth  un- 
der the  'comtnand  of  general  Pointz,  who  was  of  the 
presbytertan  faction;  but  these  were  too  distant- to  be 
employed  in  so  urgent  a  necessity.  The  forces  destined 
for  Ireland  were  quartered  in  the  west;  and,  thqugh 
deemed  faithful  to  the  parliament,  they  also  lay  at  a  dis- 
tance. Many  inland  garrisons  were  commanded  by  offi- 
cers of  the  same  party ;  but  their  troops,  being  so  much 
dispersed,  could  at  present  be  of  no  manner  of  service; 
The  Scots  were  faithful  friends,  and  zealous  for  presby- 
tery and  the  covenant;  but  a  long  time  was  required 
ere  they  could  collect  their  forces,  and  march  to  the 
assistance  of  the  parliament* 

In  this  situation,  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to  sub- 
mit, and.  by  compliance  to  stop  the  fury  of  the  enraged 
army.     The  declaration,  by  which  the  military  petition- 
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CHAl*.    ers  bad  been  Voted  pyi}>lic.efi;ie]iue$^  was  recalled  and  erased 
*;^;^*     from  the  journal  boQk-'     This  was  the  first  53aT^ptoia 
1647      which  the  parli^MBent  gafv€>:of  submissipn;  and  the  army^ 
9th  June,   hopipgy'by  terror  atone,  to  tSe^  all  their  purposes^  stop- 
ped at  St*  Albans,  and  entered  into  negotiation  wi|ih  th^ 
•     masters*'  *>  •  >•  '  : 

HtAE  (;otnmenced  iht  e9tr<^chments  of  the  if  ilitary 
upoa'  tbo  civil  authority*  The  lar^ny,  in  their  u9urpafiox» 
on  the {.pftrtiamentv  copied; exactly ^^  model  which  the 
parlia9i(int  itself  kad  set  tlie)4$>:in  th^^  recent  usurpati9ps 
on  tbe  crown* 

Every  day  they  rose  in  their  demands.  If  one  clainl 
was  granted,  thi^y  had  another  ready  still  more  enoripous 
and  exorbitant  i  iMt^l  were  df^tl^rfnined  never,  to  be  satisfied* 
At  first  t^ey  pretended  iHpi}y  to  petition  for  wl^t,cop£emed 
themselves  as  soldiers  :  Ni^xl;,  they  must  have  ay^ndica* 
tion  of  their  character  :•  Then  it  was  necessary. that  their 
enemies  be  pmiished*^  A^tjast  they  claimed  ^  right  of 
modelling  the  whple  gov^nun^t,  and  settling  t^e,  nation.'^ 

T^ht  preserved,  li%  yror^^  ail  deference  and  respect 
to  the  ; ptirliament';  but,  in. reality,  insulted  them  and 
ty]ranni:&ed  over  them*  ■.  That  assembly  they  pretended,  not 
to  apeuse:'.  k  was  only'ievU  cQunsellors,  who  seduced 
and  betrs^yed  it. 
i6tliJane.  •  THEt/prooCeded  so  far  93  to  name  eleven  members, 
who9^  in  general  terms,  they  charged  with  high  treason^ 
as  eiiemk»/ta  the  army  and' evil  counsellors  to  tbe  parlia- 
ments rTheir  names  were  HoUis,  sir  Philip  Stapleton,  air 
William  Lewis,  sir  John  Clotworthy,  sir  William  Waller, 
sir  John  ..Maynard,  Massey,  Glyn,  Long,  Harlej,  and 
Nicholas*^  These  i^rere  the  very  leaders  of  the  pr?sby- 
terian  pslrty* 

They  >  insisted,  that  tbese  members  should  immedi- 
ately be  iiequestered  from  parliament,  and  be  thrown  into 
prison*f  :  The  commCms  replied,  that  they  could  not,  upon 
a  general  charge,  proce^^  so  far.*  The  army  observed 
to  them,  that  the.  cases  of  Strafford  and  Laud  were  direct 
precedents  for  that  purpose.*  At  lastj  the  eleven  members 

t  Rash.  vol.  vii.  p.  503.  547.  Clarendon,  voI.t.  p.  45. 
•     .     ti  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  509.  w  Hush.  vol.  vli.  567.  633,  vol.  TiiL  p.  731 . 

»  Rush.  vol.  viL  p.  570.  y  Riwh.  yol.vii.  p.  572. 

7.  Rtish.  vol.  vU.  p.  592.  a  Rush.  vol.  vn.  p.  594.  \Miitlockc,  p.  $59.- 
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dremwlTes,  notto  giVe  occasion  for  discord,  begged  leave    CHAP, 
to  retire  from  the  house ;  and  the  army,  .for  the  present^     ^^^' 
seemed  satisfied  with  this  mark  of  submission.^ 

Pre+ending  thjvt  the  parhament  intended  to  levy  war 
upon- them,  and  to  involve  the  nation  again  in  blood  and 
confusion,  they  required,  that  all  new  levies  should  be 
stepped.  •    The  parliament  .complied  with  thid  demand.^ 

There  being  no  signs  of  resistance,  the  army,  in  order 
tos^ave  appearances,  removed  at  the  desire  of  the/parlia- 
ment, to  a  greater  distance  from  London,  and  fixc4  their 
headquarters  at  Reading.  They  carried  the  king  along 
with  them  in  all  their  marches. 

That  prince  now  found  himself  in  a  better  situation 
than  at  Holdehby^  and  had  attained  some  greater  degree 
of  freedom,  as  well  as  of  consideration,  with  both  parties* 

All  his.  friends  had  access  to  his  presence :  His  cor- 
respondence with  the  queen  was  not  interrupted:  His 
chaplains  were  restored  to  him,  and  he  was  allowed  the 
use  of  the  liturgy :  His  children  were  once  allowed  to  visit 
him,  and  they  passed  a  few  days  at  Caversham,  where  he 
then  resided.^  He  had  not  seen  the  duke  of  Glocester, 
his  youngest  son,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  since  he  left 
London,  at  the  •  commencement  of  the  civil  disorders  f 
nor  the  duke  of  York,  since  he  went  to  the  Scottish  army 
before  Newark.  No  private  man,  unacquainted  with  the 
pleasures  of  a  court  and  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  more  pas-: 
sionately^  loved  his  family,  than  did  this  good  prince ;  and 
such  an  instance  of  indulgence  in  the  arnty  was  extremely 
grateful  to  him.  Cromwel,  who  was  witness  to  the  m.eet«^ 
ing  of  the  royal  family,  confessed,  that  he  never  had  been^ 
present  at  |so  tender  a  scene ;  and  he  extremely  applauded 
the  benignity  wiiich  displayed  itself  in  the  whole  disposition 
and  behaviour  of  Charles. 

That  artful  politician,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  all 

parties,  payed  court  to  the  king ;  and  fortune,  notwith* 

-^tanding  all  his  calamities,  seemed  again  to  smile  upon 

;im.     The  parliament,  afraid  of  his  forming  some  accom* 

b  Rush.  Tol.  vli.  p.  593,  594.  c  Uuah.  toL  vU.  p.  572.  574 

d  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  5  L,  52.  57. 

e  When  the  king  applied  to  have  his  children,  the  parliament  always  told 
tim,  that  they  could  take  as  much  care  at  liondon,  b<Mh  of  their  bodies  and 
dClIs,  as  could  be  done  at  Oxford.     Pari.  Hist  toI.  xiii.  p.  137. 
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CHAP,  nodation  with  die  anuy,  addressed  him  in  a  myamt  te« 
H^*  spectful  style  than  fermerty ;  and  nmtcd  him  to  reade  at 
iMr.  Richmond^  and  cootribote  his  assistance  to  the  settkmcnl 
of  the  nation*  The  chief  officers  treated  him  with  regard, 
and  spake  on  adl  occasions  of  restxxing  him  to  his  jnst 
powers  and  prarogatiyes.  In  the  public  dedaradons  of 
the  armj,  the  setdement  of  his  revenue  and  authority 
were  insisted  on.'  The  royalists,  every  where,  entertained 
hopes  of  the  restorauon  of  monarchy ;  and  the  favour 
which  they  univenaHy  bore  to  the  army,  contributed  very 
much  to  discourage  die  parliament,  and  to  forward  their 
submission* 

The  king  began  to  feel  of  what  ccmsequence  he  was« 
'the.  more  the  national  confusions  increased,  the  more  was 
he  confident  that  all  parties  would,  at  length,  have  re- 
course to  his  lawful  authority  as  the  only  remedy  for  the 
public  diift>rders*  Tou  cannot  be  xvithout  mtj  said  he,  on 
several  occasions :  Tou  cannot  settle  the  nation  but  by  my 
assistance^  A  people  without  government  and  without 
liberty,  a  parliament  widiout  authority,  an  army  without  a 
legal  master :  Distractions  every  where,  terrors,  oppres- 
sioDs,  convulsions :  From  this  scene  of  confusion,  which 
could  not  long  continue,  all  men,  he  hoped,  would  be 
brought  to  reflect  on  that  ancient  government,  under 
which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  so  long  enjoyed 
happiness  and  tranquillity. 

Though  Charles  kept  his  ears  open  to  all  proposals, 
and  expected  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  opposite 
parties,  he  entertained  more  hopes  of  accommodation  with 
the  army.  He  had  experienced  the  extreme  rigour  of  the 
parliament.  They  pretended  totally  to  annihilate  his  au- 
thority:  They  had  confined  his  person.  In  both  these 
particulars,  the  army  showed  more  indulgence.'  He  had 
a  free  intercourse  with  his  friends,  j^nd  in  the  propo- 
sals, which  the  council^  of  officers  sent  for  the  setdement 
of  the  nation,  they  insisted  neither  on  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy,  nor  of  the  punishment  of  the  royalists ;  the 
two  points  to  which  the  king  had  the  most  extreme  re- 
luctance :  And  they  demanded,  that  a  period  should  be 

f  Hush.  ▼ol.  vii.  p.  590.       5  Warivick,  p.  303.    Pari.  Hist,  vcl.  xvi.  p. 
40.    ClareodoD,  vol.  v.  p  50.  «     - 
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j^ut  to  tiie  present  parliament ;  the  event  for  \Vhich  he    CHAP, 
most  ardently  longed*  ViJ^Irw 

Hts  conjunction  too  seemed  more  n^itural  with  the  i^^^ 
generals,  than  with  that  usurping  assembly,  who  had  so 
kmg  assumed  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  who 
had  declared  their  resolution  still  to  continue  masters.  By 
gratifying  a  few  persons  with  titles  and  preferments,  he 
might  draw  over,  he  hoped,  the  whole  military  power, 
and,  in  an  instant,  reinstate  himself  in  his  civil  authority. 
To  Ireton  he  offered  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland:  To 
Cromwel,  the  garter,  the  title  of  earl  of  Essex,  and  the 
command  of  the  army.  Negotiations  to  this  purpose 
Were  secretly  conducted.  Cromwel  pretended  to  hearken 
to  them ;  and  was  well  pleased  to  keep  the  door  open  for 
an  accommodation,  if  the  course  of  events  should,  at  any 
time,  render  it  necessary.  And  the  king,  who  had  no 
suspicion  that  one  bom  a  private  gentleman,  could  enter- 
tain the  daring  ambition  of  seizing  a  sceptre  transmitted 
through  a  long  line  of  monarchs,  indulged  hopes  that 
he  would,  at  last,  embrace  a  measure  which,  by  all 
the  motives  of  duty,  interest,  and  safety,  seemed  to  be 
recommended  to  him. 

While  Cromwel  allured  the  king  by  these  expecta- 
tions, he  still  continued  his  scheme  of  reducing  the  » 
parliament  to  subjection,  and  depriving  them  of  all  the 
means  of  resistance.  To  gratify  the  army,  the  parliament 
invested  Fairfax  with  the  title  of  general  in  chief  of  all 
the  forces  in  England  and  Ireland;  and  intrusted  the 
whole  military  authority  to  a  person  who,  though  well 
inclined  to  their  service,  was  no  longer  at  his  own 
disposal. 

They  voted  that  the  troops  which,  in  obedience  to 
Aem,  had  enlisted  for  Ireland,  and  deserved  the  rebellious 
army,  should  be  disbanded,  or,  in  other  words,  be  pun- 
ished for  their  fidelity.  The  forces  in  the  north,  under 
Pointz,  had  already  mutinied  against  their  general,  and 
had  entered  into  an  association  with  that  body  of  the  army 
which  was  so  successfully  employed  in  exalting  the  military 
above  the  civil  authority.^ 

h  Ra>h.  Vol  vii.  p.  690. 
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CHAF.  That  ho  resource  might  remain  to  the  parliament,  it 

^^      was  demanded,    that  the  Hiilitia   of  London  should  bd 


1847.  changed,  the  presbyterian  commissioners  displaced,  and 
the;,  command  restored  to  those  who,  during  the  course  of 
the  war,  had  constantly  exercised  it.  The  parliament 
even  complied  with  so  violent  a  demand,  and  passed  a 
vote  in  obedience  to  the  army/ 

By  this  unlimited  patience  they  purposed  to  tempo* 
rize  under  their  present  difficulties,  and  they  hoped  to  find 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their  autho- 
rity and  influence  :  But  the  impatience  of  the  city  lost  them 
56ih  July,  all  the  advantage  of  their  cautious  measures*  A  petition 
against  the  alteration  of  the  militia  was  carried  to  West- 
minster, attended  by  the  apprentices  and  seditious  multi- 
tude, who  besieged  the  door  of  the  house  of  commons; 
and  by  their  clamour,  noise,  and  violence,  obliged  themta 
reverse  that  vote,  which  they  had  passed  so  lately.  When 
gratified  in  this  pretension,  they  immediately  dispersed, 
and  left  the  parliament  at  liberty.^ 

No  sooner  was  intelligence  of  this  tumult  conveyed 
to  Reading,  than  the  army  was  put  in  motion.  The  two 
houses  being  under  restraint,  they  were  resolved,  they 
said,  to  vindicate,  against  the  seditious  citizens,  the  in- 
vaded privileges  of  parliament,  and  restore  that  assembly 
to  its  just  freedom  of  debate  and  counsel;  In  their  way 
to  London,  they  were  drawn  up  on  Hounslow  heath ;  a 
formidable  body  twenty  thousand  strong,  and  determined, 
without  regard  to  laws  or  liberty,  to  pursue-  whatever 
measures  their  generals  should  dictate  to  them.  Here  the 
most  favourable  event  happened,  to  quicken  and  encou« 
rage  their  advance.  The  speakers  of  the  two  houses, 
Manchester  and  Lenthal,  attended  by  eight  peers,  and 
about  sixty  commoners,  having  secretly  retired  from  the 
city,  presented  themselves  with  their  maces,  and  all  the 
ensigns  of  their  dignity ;  and  complaining  of  the  violence 
put  upon  them,  applied  to  the  army  for  defence  and  pro- 
tection. They  were  received  with  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions :  Respect  was  paid  to  them  as  to  the  parliament  of 
England  :  And  the  army  being  provided  with  so  plausible 

j  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  699,  632.  k  Rwih.  vol.  vii.  p.  641.  643.    Clarendoi^, 
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a  pretence,  which,  in  all  public  transactions,  is  of  great    CHAP, 
consequence,  advanced  to  chaftise  the  rebellious  city,  and  v^^v-^' 
to  reinstate  the  violated  parliament.^  ^^j 

Neither  Lenthal  nor  Manchester  were  esteemed  in- 
dependents; and  such  a  step  in  them  was  unexpected. 
But  diey  probably  foresaw,  that  the  army  must,  in  the 
end,  prevail ;  and  they  were  willing  to  pay  court  in  time 
to  that  authority,  which  began  to  predominate  in  jEhc 
nation. 

The  pariiament,  forced  from  their  tempori^iing  mea- 
sures, and  obliged  to  resign,  at  once,  or  combat  for  their 
liberty  and  power,  prepared  themselves  with  vigour  for 
defence,  and  determined  to  resist  the  violence  of  the 
army*  The  two  houses  immediately  chose  new  speakers, 
kard  Hunsddn,  and  Henry  Pelham :  They  renewed  their 
former  orders  for  enlisting  troops :  They  appointed  Mas- 
«cy  to  be  commander:  They  ordered  the  trainbands  to 
man  the  }ines :  And  the  whole  city  was  in  a  ferment,  and 
resounded  with  military  preparations.** 

When  any  intelligence  arrived,  that  die  army  stop- 
ped or  1^ treated,  the  shout  of  one  and  all^  ran  with  alac- 
rity, from  street  to  street,  among  the  citizens :  When 
news  came  of  their  advancing,  the  cry  of  treat  and  capi' 
tulatr^  was  no  less  loud  and  vehement.**  The  terror  of 
an  universal  pillage,  and  even  massacre,  had  seized  thie 
timid  inhabitants. 

As  the  army  approached,  Rainsborow,  being  sent  by 
the  general  over  the  river,  presented  himself  before  South- 
wark,  and  was  gladly  received  by  some  soldiera,  who 
were  quartered  there  for  its  defence,  and  who  were  resol- 
ved not  to  separate  their  interests  from  those  of  the  army. 
it  behoved  then  the  parliament  to  submit.  The  army 
marched  in  triumph  through  the  city,  but  preserved  the 
greatest  order,  decency,  and  appearance  of  humility. 
They  conducted  to  Westminster  the  two  speakers,  who 
•took  their  seats  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  eleven 
impeached  members,  being  accused  as  authors  of  the 
tumult,  were  expelled ;  and  most  of  them  retired  beyonjd 
«c.a :  Seven  peers  were  impeached :  The  mayor,  one  sheriff, 

1  Hush.  vol.  Tiii.  p.  760.    Clarendon,  toI.  v.  p.  63. 
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CHAP,  imd  three  aldermen,  sent  to  the  tower :  Several  citisens  and 
^^^'     officers  of  the  militia  committed  to  prison :  Every  deed  of 


1647.     ^^^  parliament  annulled,  from  the  day  of  the  ^imidt  tU 

the  return  of  the  speakers :    The  lines  about  the  city 

The  army  levelled :  The  militia  restored  to  the  independoits :  RegU 

pariw^       ments  quartered  in  Whitehall  asid  the  Meuse :  And  ^ 

meat        parliament  being  reduced  to  a  regular  Conned  servitude, « 

day  was  appointed  of  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  resto^^ 

ration  of  its  liberty.® 

.  The  independent  party  among  the  commons  exulted 
in  their  victor}^  The  whole  authority  of  the  nation,  they 
imagined,  was  now  lodged  in  their  hands ;  and  they  had 
H  hear  prospect  of  moulding  the  government  into  tbalt 
imaginary  republic  which  had  long  been  the  object  of  their 
wishes.  They  had  secretly  concurred  in  all  encroach^ 
ments  of  the  military  upon  the  civil  power;  and  they 
expected,  by  the  terror  of  the  sword,  to  impose  a  monp 
perfect  system  of  liberty  on  the  reluctant  nation.  Afl 
parties,  the  king,  the  church,  the  parliament,  the  presbyr 
terians,  had  been  guilty  of  errors  since  the  commence- 
ment  of  these  disorders :  But  it  must  be  confessed,  thait 
.  this  delusion  of  the  independents  and  republicans  was,  of 
all  others,  the  most  contrary  to  common  sense  and  ^e 
^established  maxims  of  policy.  Yet  were  the  leaders  of 
that  party.  Vane,  Fiennes,  St.  John,  Mavtin,  the  soen  in 
England  the  most  .celebrated  for  profound  thought  and 
deep  contrivance;  and  by  their  well  coloured  pretences 
and  professions,  they  had  overreached  the  whole  natioQ. 
To  deceive  such  men,  would  argue  a  superlative  capadfy 
in  Gromwel ;  were  it  not  that,  besides  the  great  difference 
there  is  between  dark,  crooked  counsels  and  true  wisdcmi, 
an  exorbitant  passion  for  rule  and  authority  will  make 
the  most  prudent  overlook  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  such  measures  as  seem  to  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  ^ir 
own  advancement. 

The  leaders  of  the  army  having  established  theu 
minion  over  the  parliament  and  city,  ventured  to  L.«    ; 
the  king  to  Hampton  court,  and  he  lived,  for  some  tiu   , 
ix^  that  palace  with  an  appearance  of  dignity  and  freedon  • 

o  Rush.  Toi.  Tiii.  p.  797,  79K,  bo. 


Such  efiiiiibjti^  of  t^smpegr  di4  be  poeaeay,  that  duisuotg  all    CHAP, 
die  variety  of  foctun^  which  he  underwent,  no  difference  ^^^^ 
WII9  perceived  ^n  his  pountenance  or  behaviour ;  and  though     t^f . 
a  prisoner,  in  the  hands  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  he 
supported^  towards  all  who  approached  him^  the  majesty 
p£  a  monari^;  wad  that  jieither  with  less  nor  greater  state 
than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  mainitain.     His  manner, 
which  WAS  not  in  itself  popular  nor  g^qious^.now  ap«- 
peared  amiable,  from  its  great  meekness  and  equity. 

The  parliament  renewed  d:ieir  application  to  him,  and 
presented  him  with  the  same  conditions  which  they  had 
joffered  at  Newcastle.     The  king  declined  accepting  them, 
and  desired  the  parliament  to  take  the  pix>posal8  of  the 
army  into  conaideration,  and  make  them  the  foundation  of 
the  public  settlement.^     He  stjill  entertained  hopes  that 
his  negotiations  with  the  generals  would  be  crowned  with 
success ;  though  every  thing,  in  that  particular,  daily  bor^ 
a  worse  aspect.     Most  historians  have  thought  that  Crom- 
wel  iiever  was  sincere  in  his  professions ;  and  that,  having 
hy  force  rendered  himself  master  of  the  king's  person, 
andt  by  fair  pretences,  acquired  the  coui^nance  of  the 
royalists^  he  had  employed  diese  advantages  to  the  en- 
slaving  of  the  parliament;    and  .afterwards   thought  of 
nothing  but  the  establishment  of  his  own  unlimited  au- 
thority, with  which  he  esteemed  the  restoration,  and  even 
Jife  of  the  king,,  altogether  incompatible.     This  opinion  so 
much  warranted  by  the  boundless  ambition  and  profound 
dissimulation  of  his  character,  meets  with  ready  belief: 
though  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  narrowness  of  human 
vibews,  and  the  darkness  of  futurity,  to  suppose,  that  this 
daring  usurper  was  guided  by  events,  and  did  not  as  yet 
.foresee,   with  any  assurance,  that  unparalleled  greatness 
wluch  he  afterwards  attained.      Many  writers  of  that  age 
have  ajsserted,^  that  he  really  intended  to  make  a  private 
bargain  with  the  king ;  eirmeasure  which  carried  the  most 
{dausible  appearance  both  for  his  safety  and  advancement : 
But  that  he  found  insuperable  difficulties  in  reconciling  to 
it  the  wild  humours  of  the  army.     The,  horror  and  anti- 
pathy of  these  f^matics^had,  for  many  years,  been  artfully 


p  Rush.  YOl.  viii.  p.  810. 
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CHAP,   (bmeated  against  Charles;    and  diotigh  their  pirinciples 
^^'     were  on  all  occasions  easily  warped  and  eluded  by  private 


i6A7.  in^c^cst)  yet  was  some  colouring  requisite^  and  a  flat  cob* 
tradiction  to  all  former  professions  and  tenets  could  not 
safely  be  proposed  to  them.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
Cromwel,  made  use  of  this  reason,  why  he  admitted 
rarely  of  visits  from  the  king's  friends,  and  showed  less 
favour  than  formerly  to  the  royal  cause.  The  agitators, 
he  said,  had  rendered  him  odious  to  the  army,  and  had 
represented  him  as  a  traitor,  who,  for  the  sake  of  private 
interest,  was  ready  to  betray,  the  cause  of  God  to  the  great 
enemy  of  piety  and  religion.  Desperate  projects,  too,  he 
asserted  to  be  secretly  formed,  for  the  murder  of  the 
king;  and  he  pretended  much  to  dread  lest  all  his 
authority,  and  that  of  the  commanding  officers,  would  iM>t 
be  able  to  restrain  these  enthusiasts  from  their  bloody 
purposes.' 

Intelligence  being  daily  brought  to  the  king,  of 
menaces  thrown  out  by  the  agitators,  he  began  .to  think  of 
retiring  from  Hampton  court,  and  of  putting  himself  in 
some  place  of  safety.  The  guards  were  doubled  upon 
him:  The  promiscuous  concourse  of  people  restrained: 
A  more  jealous  care  exerted  in  attending  his  person :  All 
under  colour  of  protecting  him  from  danger ;  but  really 
with  a  view  of  making  him  uneasy  in  his  present  situation* 
These  artifices  soon  produced  the  intended  effect.  Charles, 
who  was  naturally  apt  to  be  swayed  by  counsel,  and  who 
had  not  then  access  to  any  good  counsel,  took  suddenly  a 
resolution  of  withdrawing  himself,  though  without  any 
concerted,  at  least  any  rational,  scheme  for  the  futur^^ 
iithNor:  disposal  of  his  person.  Attended  only  by  sir  Joha 
Berkeley,  Ashburnham,  and  Leg,  he  privately  left  Hamp- 
ton court ;  and  his  escape  was  not  discovered  till  near  an 
hour  after ;  when  those  who  entered  his  chamber  found 
on  the  table  some  letters  directed  to  the  paziiament,  to  the 
general,  and  to  the  officer  who  had  attended  him." ,  All 
night  he  travelled  through  the  forest,  and  arrived  next 
day  at  Titchfield,  a  seat-  of  the  earl  of  Southampton's, 
where  the  countess  dowager  resided,  a  woman  of  honour^ 

r  Clarendon,  toL  T.p.  7S.  •  Rush.  vol.  viii.  p.  871. 
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to  whom  the. 'king  knew  he   might  saC^ly  intntftt  his    GBAP. 
person.     Before  he  arrived  at  this  place,  he  had  gone  to  ^i^^L, 
the  seacoast;  and  expressed  great  anxiety,  that  a  ship     ^^j 
which  he  seemed  toiook  for,  had  not  arrived ;  and  thence, 
Berkeley  and   Leg,  who  were  not  in  the   secret,   con- 
jectured,  that   his   intention   was   to   trlmsport   himself  ' 
Myoad  sea* 

The  kifg  could  not  hope  to  remain  long  ccmcealed  at  The  kins 
Titcbfield :  What  measures  should  next  be  enxjjraced  was  ^^ 
the  question*  In  the  neighbourhood  l^y  the  isle  of  Wights 
Wight,  of  which  Hammond  w^s  governor.  This  man 
was  entirely  dependent  on  Cromwel.  At  his  recom-s^ 
m^dation  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  famous 
Hambden,  who,  during  his  lifetime,  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cromwel's,  and  whose  memory  was  ever  res- 
pected by  him.  These  circumstances  were  very  unfa- 
vourable :  Yet,  because  the  governor  was  nephew  to  Dr. 
Hammond,  the  king's  favourite  chaplain,  and  had  ac^ 
quired  a  good  character  in  the  army,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  have  recourse  to  him,  in  the  present  exigence, 
when  DO  other  rational  expedient  could  be  thought  of. 
Ashburnham  and  Berkeley  were  despatched  to  the  island. 
They  had  orders  not  to  inform  Hammond  of  the  place 
where  the  king  was  concealed,  till  they  had  first  obtained 
a  promise  from  him  not  to  deliver  up  his  majesty,  though 
the  parliament  and  the  army  should  require  him ;  but  to 
irestore  him  to  his  liberty,  if  he  could  not  protect  him. 
This  promise,  it  is  evident,  would  have  been  a  very 
Render  security :  Yet  even  without  exacting  it,  Ashburn- 
ham, imprudently,  if  not  treacherously;  brought  Ham- 
mond to  Titcbfield;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  put 
himself  in  his  hands,  and  to  attend  him  to  Carisbroke 
castle  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  where,  though  received  with 
great  demonstrations  of  respect  and  duty,  he  was  in 
reality  a  prisoner. 

"Lord    Clarendon^  is  positive,  that  the  king,  when        ^ 
he  fled  from  Hampton  court,  had  no  intention  of  going 
to  this  island ;-  and  indeed  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
historiau^s    narrative,   which    we    have    here    followed, 

tP.  79,  80,&c^ 
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CHAP.  Strongly  favour  this-  opmioo.  But  there  reiAAiitf  a  ktt^ 
of  Charles's  to  the  earl  of  Laneric,  seci^tary  of  Sootkwd, 
1647.  ^^  which  he  plainly  intimates,  that  that  measure  wa^  volosi^ 
tarily  embraced;  and  even  insinuates,  that  if  he  bad 
thought  proper,  he  might  have  been  in  Jersey  or  any 
other  place  of  safety."*  Perhaps,  he  still  confided  in  the 
promises  of  the  generals ;  and  flattered  himself  that  if  he 
were  removed  from  the  fury  of  the  agitators,  by  which 
his  life  was  immediately  threatened,  they  would  execute 
what  they  had  so  often  promised  in  his  favour* 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  this  matter;  for  it  is 
impossible  fully  to  ascertain  the  truth;  Charles  never 
took  a  weaker  step,  nor  one  more  agreeable  to  Cromwd 
and  all  his  enemies.  He  was  now  lodged  in  a  place, 
removed  from  his  partisans,  at  the  disposal  of  the  army, 
whence  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  deliver  him,  either  by 
force  or  artifice.  And  though  it  was  always  in  the  power 
of  Cromwel,  whenever  he  pleased,  to  iiave  sent  him 
thither ;  yet  such  a  measure,  without  the  king's  consent, 
would  have  been  very  invidious,  if  not  attended  with 
some  danger.  That  the  king  should  voluntarily  throw 
himself  into  the  snare,  and  thereby  gratify  his  implacaUe 
persecutors,  was  to  them  an  incident  peculiarly  fortunate, 
and  proved  in  the  issue  very  fatal  to  him. 

Cromwel  being  now  entirely  master  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  free  from  all  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  custody 
of  the  king's  person,  applied  himself  seriously  to  quell 
those  disorders  in  the  army,  which  he  himself  had  so 
artfully  raised,  and  so  successfully  employed  against  both 
king  and  parliament.  In  order  to  engage  the  troops  into 
a  rebellion  against  their  masters,  he  had  encouraged  an 
arrogant  spirit  among  the  "inferior  officers  and  private 
men ;  and  the  camp,  in  many  respects,  carried  more  the 
appearance  of  civil  liberty  than  of  military  obedience. 
The  troops  themselves  were  formed  into  a  kind  of 
republic;  and  the  plans  of  imaginary  republics,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  state,  were  every  day  the  topics  of 
conversation  among  these  armfed  legislators.  Royalty  it 
was  agreed  to  abolish  :  Nobility  must  be  set  aside  :   Evea 

*  See  note  [G]  at  tike  end  of  the  volume. 
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all  ranks  of  men  be  levelled ;  and  an  universal  equality  of  CHAP* 

property,  as  well  as  of  power,  be  introduced  among  the     ^^^' 

citizens.  The  saints,  they  said,  were  the  salt  of  the  earth :       g. _ 

An  entire  parity  h?id  place  among  the  elect :  And,  by  the 

same  rule,  that  the'  epostks  were  exalted  from  the  most 

igneble  professions,  the  meanest  sentinel,  if  enlightened 

by  the  Spirit,  was  entitled  to  equal  regard  with  the  great* 

est   commander.      In  order  to  wean  the  soldiers  from 

^ese  licentious  maxims,  Cromwel  had  issued  orders  for 

discontinuing  the  meetings  of  the  agitators ;  and  he  pre-* 

tended  to  pay  entire  obedience  to  the  parliament,  whom, 

being  now  fully  reduced  to  subjection,  he  purposed   to 

make,  for  the  future,  the  instruments  of  his  authority. 

But  the  Levellers,  for  so  that  party  in  the   army  was 

called,  having  experienced  the  sweets  of  dominion,  would 

not  so  easily  be  deprived  of  it.     They  secretly  continued- 

^heir  meetings  :  They  asserted,  that  their  officers,  as  much 

as  any  part  of  the  church  or  state,  needed  reformation ; 

Several  regiments  joined  in  seditious  remonstrances  and 

petitions.^    Separate  rendezvouses  were  concerted :   And 

every  thing  tended  to  anarchy  and  confusion.     But  this 

distemper  was  soon  cured  by  the  rough,  but  dexterous, 

hand  of  Cromwel.    He  chose  the  opportunity  of  a  review, 

that  he  might  display  the  greater  boldness  and  spread  the 

terror  the  wider.     He  seized  the  ringleaders  before  their 

companions :   Held  in  the  field  a  council  of  war :    Shot 

one  mutineer  instantly:     And  struck    such    dread   into 

the   rest,  'that    they  presently  threw  down  the  symbols 

of    sedition,  which  they  had  displayed  and  thenceforth 

returned  to  their  wonted  discipline  and  obedience.^  ^ 

Cromwel  had  great  deference  for  the  counsels  of 
Ireton  ;  a  man  who,  having  grafted  the  soldier  on  the 
lawyer,  the  statesman  on  the  saint,  had  adopted  such 
principles  as  were  fitted  to  introduce  the  severest  tyranny, 
while  they  seemed  to  encourage  the  most  unbounded 
license  in  human  society.  Fierce  in  his  nature,  though 
probably  sincere  in  his  intentions,  he  purposed  by  arbi- 
trary power  to  establish  liberty,  and,  in  prosecution  of 
his  imagined  religious  purposes,  he  thought  himself  dis- 

w  Rush.  Tol  viii.  p.  845.  859. 
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CHAP,  pensed  from  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality  by  which 
^^/^  inferior  n^ortals  must  allow  themselves  to  be  governed.. 
1647.  From  his  suggestion,  Cromwel  secretly  called  at  Windsor 
a  council  of  the  chief  officers,  in  order  ta  deliberate  con- 
cerning  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  and  the  future  dis- 
posal of  the  king's  person/  In  this  conference,  which 
commenced  with  devout  prayers,  poured  forth  by  Groniwel 
himself,  and  other  inspired  persons  (for  the  officers  of 
this  army  received  inspiration  with  their  commission), 
was  first  opened  the  daring  and  unheard  of  counsel,  of 
bringing  the  king  to  justice,  and  of  punishing  by  a  judicial 
sentence,  their  sovereign  for  his  pretended  tyranny  and 
maladministration.  Whilfe  Charles  lived,  even  though 
restrained  to  the  closest  prison,  conspiracies,  they  knew, 
and  insurrections  would  never  be  wanting  in  favour  of  a 
prince,  who  was  so  extremely  revered  and  beloved  by  his 
own  party,  and  whom  the  nation  in  general  began  to 
regard  with  great  affection  and  compassion.  To  murder 
him  privately  was  exposed  to  the  imputation  of  injustice 
and  cruelty,  aggravated  by  the  baseness  of  such  a  crime; 
and  every  odious  epithet  of  traitor  and  assassin  would, 
by  the  general  voice  of  mankind,  be  indisputably  ascribed 
to  the  actors  in  such  a  villany.  Some  unexpected  proce- 
dure must  be  attempted,  which  would  astonish  the  world 
by  its  novelty,  would  bear  the  semblance  of  justice,  and 
would  cover  its  barbarity  by  the  audaciousness  of  the 
enterprise.  Striking  in  with  the  fanatical  notions  of  the 
entire  equality  of  mankind,  it  would  ensure  the  devoted 
obedience  of  the  army,  and  serve  as  a  general  engagement 
against  the  royal  family,  whom,  by  their  open  and  united 
deed,  they  would  so  heinously  affront  and  injure^* 

This  measure,  therefore,  being  secretly  resolved  on^ 
it  was  requisite,  by  degrees,  to  make  the  parliament  adopt 
it,  and  to  conduct  them  from  violence  to  violence,  till  this 
last  act  of  atrocious  iniquity  should  seem  in  a  manner 

y  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  92. 

z  The  following  was  a  favourite  text  among  t}ie  enthusiasts  of  that  age  : 
^*Let  the  high  praises  of  God  he  in  the  moulhs  of  his  saints,  and  a  twouud 
**  sword  in  their  hands,  to  execute  ven!»eance  upon  the  heathen  and  puntshc- 
"  ment  u])on  the  people  ;  to  bind  their  kings  with  chains,  and  their  nobles  with 
"  fetters  of  iron;  to  execute  upon .  them  the  judgments  writteu  :  This  honour 
"  have  all  saints."  Psalm  cxlix.  ver.  6,  7,  8,  9.  Hugh  Peters,  the  mad  chaplain 
of  Cromwel,  preached  fre<luetotly  upon  this  te^t.       ■ "     .  ' 
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wholly  inevitable.     The  king,  in-  order  to  remove  those  .CHAP, 
fears  and  jealousies,  which  were  perpetually  pleaded  as  ,ij^l^ 
reasons  for  every  invasion  of  the  constitution,  had  offered,      j^g^^ 
Jjy  a  message  sent  from  Carisbroke  castle,  to  resign,  during 
his  own  life,  the  power  of  the  militia  and  the  nominatiou 
to  all  the  great  offices ;  provided  that,  after  his  demise^ 
these  prerogatives  should  revert  to  the  crown.^     But  the 
parliament  acted  entirely  as  victors  and  enemies ;  and,  in 
all  their  transactions  with  him^  payed  no  longer  anj;^regar(i 
to  equity  or  reason.     At  the  instigation  of  the  indepen- 
dents and  army,  they  neglected  this  offer,  and  framed  four 
proposals,  which  they  sent  him  as  preliminaries ;  and,  be- 
fore they  would  deign  to  treat,  they  demanded  his  posi- 
tive assent  to  all  of  them;     By  one,  he  was  required  to 
invest  the  parliament  with  the  military  power  for  twenty 
years,  together  with  an  authority  to  levy  whatever  money- 
should  be  necessary  for  exercising  it :  And  even  after  the 
twenty  years  should  be  elapsed,  they  reserved  a  right  of 
resuming  the  same  authority,  whenever  they  should  de- 
clare  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  to  require  it.      By  the 
second^  he  was  to  recal  all  his  proclaniations  and  declara- 
tions against  the  parliament,  and  acknowledge  that  assem- 
bly to  have  taken  arms  in  their  just  and  necessary  defence. 
By  the  third,  he  was  to  annul  all  the  acts,  and  void  all  the 
patents  of  peerage,  which  had  passed  the  great  seal,  shice 
it  had  been  carried  from  London  by  lord  keeper  Little- 
ton ;  and  at  the  same  time,  renounce  for  the  future  the  power 
of  making  peers  without  consent  of  parliament.     By  the 
fourth,  he  gave  the  two  houses  power  to  adjourn  as  they 
thought  proper:    A  demand  seemingly  of  no  great  im- 
portance ;  but  contrived  by  the  independents,  that  they 
n^ight  be  able  to  remove  the  parliament  to  places  where  it 
should  remain  in  perpetual  subjection  to  the  army.^ 

The  king  regarded  the  pretension  as  unusual  and  ex-     i64S. 

orbitant,  that  he  should  make  such  concessions,  while  not 

secure  of  any  settlement;  aiid  fhould   blindly  trust  his 

enemies  for, the  conditions  which  they  were  afterwards  to 

.  grant  him.     He  required,  therefore  a  personal  treaty  with 

t^e  parliament,  and  desired,  that  all  the  terms  on  bo^ 

\ 

a  Bush.  vol.  tiii.  p.  880.  .      •  .        b  CIirtnd6n>  r(L  y.  p.  %i. 
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CHAP,    sides  should  be  adjusted,  before  any  concession,  on  either 
^^„^,,^  side,  would  be  insisted  on.     The  republican  party  in  the 
1648.      house  pretended  to  take  fire  at  this  answer ;  and  openly 
inveighed,  in  violent  terms,  against  the  person  and  govern* 
inent  of  the  king;  whose  name,  hitherto,  had  eommoidy, 
in  all  debates,  been  mentioned  with  some  degree  of  reve- 
rence.    Ireton,  seeming  to  speak  the  sense  of  the  army^ 
under  the  appellation  of  many  thousand  godly  men,  who 
had  ventured  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  parliament,  said, 
that  the  king,  by  denying  the  four  bilk,  had  refused  sstfety 
'  and  protection  to  his  people ;  that  their  obedience  to  him 
was  but  a  reciprocal  duty  for  his  protection  of  them ;  and 
that,  as  he  had  failed  on  his  part,  they  were  freed  from  aU 
obligations  to  allegiance,  and  must  settle  the  nation  with- 
out consulting  any  longer  so  misguided  a  prince.^     Crom- 
wel,  after  giving  an  ample  character  of  the  valour,  good 
affections,  and  godliness  of  the  army,  subjoined,  that  it 
was  expected  the  parliament  should  guide  and  defend  ttie 
kingdom  by  their  own  power  and  resolutions,  and  iKJt 
t  accustom  the   people    any  longer  to  expect  safety  and 

.government  from  an  obstinate  man,  whose  heart  God  had 
hardened ;  that  those  who  at  the  expense  of  titeir  blood 
had  hitherto  defended  the  parliament  from  so  many  dan* 
gers,  would  still  continue,  with  fidelity  and  courage,  to 
protect  them  against  all  opposition  in  this  vigorous  mea- 
sure. "  Teach  them  not,"  added  he,  *'  by  your  neglect* 
*'  ing  your  own  safety  and  that  of  the  kingdom  (in  which 
**  theirs  too  is  involved),  to  imagine  themselves  betrayed, 
**  and  their  interests  abandoned  to  the  rage  and  malice  of 
"  an  irreconcilable  enemy,  whom  for  your  sake,  they  have. 
*'  dared  to  provoke.  Beware,  (^CTarf  at  these  words  he  laid 
*'  his  hand  on  his  sword^J  beware,  lest  despair  cause  them 
to  seek  safety  by  some  other  means  than  by  adhering  to 
you,  who  know  not  how  to  consult  your  own  safety.''* 
Such  arguments  prevailed,  though  ninety-one  members 
^5th  Janr  had  still  the  courage  to  oppose.  It  was  voted  that  no 
.  more  addresses  be  made  to  the  king,  nor  any  letters  or 
messages  be  received  from  him;  and  that  it  be  treason 
for  any  one,  without  leave  of  the  two  houses,  to  have  airp  . 

o  Cl  Wirtfcer,  p.  ?(>.  d  CI.  Walker,  p.  70. 
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jhtercoUi's^  t^ith  him.  The  16td6  concurred  kk  the  same 
ordinance.® 

,  S?  t^i^  vote  of  nonaddresses,  (so  it  iltras  called)  the 
king  was  in  reality  dethroned,  smd  the  whole  cotistitutioil 
formally  overthrown.  So  violent  a  measure  was  hUp" 
ported  by  a  declaration  of  the  commohs  no  less  violentt» 
The  blackest  calumnies  were  there  thrown  xippn  the  kingi 
§uch  as^  even  in  their  famous  remonsfrance,  they  thought 
proper  to  omit,  as  incredible  and  extravagant :  The  |K>i- 
soning  of  )»is  father,  the  betraying  of  Rochelle,  the  con- 
hiving  of  the  Irish  ma^sacre*^  By  blasting  his  fame,  had 
fliat  injury  been  in  their  power,  tfiey  formed  a  very  pro- 
per prelude  to  the  executing  of  violence  on  his  person^ 

No  sooner  had  the  king  refused  his  assent  to  the  four 
bills,  than  Hammond,  by  orders  from  the  army,  removed 
aU  his  servants,  cut  off  his  correspondence  with  his 
friends,  and  shut  him  up  in  close  confinement.  The  king 
ftffeerwardi  showed  to  sir  Philip  Warwick  a  decrepid  old 
irmm,  who,  he  said,  was  employed  to  kindle  his  fire,  and 
Was  the  best  company  he  enjoyed,  during  several  months 
that  this  rigorous  confinement  lasted.^  No  amusement 
was  allowed  him,  nor  society,  which  might  relieve  his 
anxious  thoughts :  To  be  speedily  poisoned  or  assassi- 
nated was  the  only  prospect  which  he  had  every  moment 
before  his  ^eyes  :  For  he  entertained  no  apprehension  of  a 
judicial  sentence  and  execution;  an  event  of  which  no 
hi^ory  hitherto  furnished  an  example.  Meanwhile,  the 
parliament  was  very  industrious  in  publishing,  from  time 
tdjtime,  the  intelligence  which  they  received  from  Ham- 
inond;  how  cheerful  the  king  was,  how  pleased  with 
«very  ohe  that  approached  him,  how  satisfied  in  his  pre- 
ijcnt  condition:^  As  if  the  view  of  such  benignity  and 
constancy  had  not  been  more  proper  to  inflame  than  allay, 
the  general  compassion  of  the  people.  The  great  source 
wheaee  the  king  derived  consolation  amidst  all  his  cala- 
mities,  was  undoubtedly  religion ;  a  principle  which  in 
4iim  seems  to  have  ccmtained  nothing  fierce  or  gloomy, 
'ildtbing  which  enraged  him  against  his  adversaries,  or  ter- 
rified hun  with  the  dismal  prospect  of  futurity.     While 
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every  thing  around  him  bore  a  hosUle  aspect;  whiW 
friends,  family,  relations,  whom  he  passionately  l6ved^ 
were  placed  at  a  distance,  and  unable  to  serve  him ;  he 
reposed  himself  with  confidence  in  the  arms  of  that  Being 
who  penetrates  and  sustains  all  nature,  and  whose  severi- 
ties, if  received  with  piety  and  resignation,  he  regarded 
as  the  surest  pledges  of  unexhausted  favour* 

The  parliament  and  army,  meanwhile,  enjoyed  not  in 
tranquillity  that  power  which  they  had  obtained  with  so 
much  violence  and  injustice*  Combinations  and  conspi- 
racies, they  were  sensible,  were  every  where  forming 
around  them;  and  Scotland,  whence  the  king's  cause  ha4 
received  the  first  fatal  disaster,  seemed  now  to  promise  its 
support  and  assistance. 

Before  the  surrender  of  the  king's  person  at  New- 
castle, and  much  more  since  that  event,  the  subjects  of 
discontent  had  been  daily  multiplying  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  independents,  who  began  to  prevail, 
took  all  occasions  of  mortifying  the  Scots,  whom  the 
presbyterians  looked  on  with  the  greatest  affection  and 
veneration.  When  the  Scottish  commissioners,  who^ 
joined  to  a  committee  of  English  lords  and  commons,  had 
nianaged  the  war,  were  ready  to  depart,  it  was  proposed 
in  parliament  to  give  them  thanks  for  their  civilities  and 
good  offices.  The  independents  insisted,  that  the  words 
Good  Ojffices  should  be  struck  out;  and  thus  the  whole 
brotherly  friendship  and  intimate  alliance  with  the  Scot$ 
resolyed  itself  into  an  acknqwledgment  of  their  being 
well  bred  gentlemen.  . 

,  The  advance  of  the  army  to  London,  the  subjecticm 
of  the  parliament,  the  seizing  of  the  king  at  Holdenby^ 
his  confinement  in  Carisbroke  castle,  were  so  many  blows 
sensibly  felt  by  that  nation,  as  threatening  the  final  over- 
throw of  presbytery,  to  which  they  were  so  passionately 
devoted*  The  covenant  was  profanely  called,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  an  almanac  out  of  date;'  and  that 
impiety,  though  complained  of,  had  passed  uncensured« 
Instead  of  being  able  to  determine  and  establish  or- 
thodoxy by  the  sword  and  by  penal  statutes,  they  saw  the 
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dectarian  army,  who  were  absolute   masters,  claim   an    CHAP, 
unbounded  liberty  of  conswence,  which  the  presbyterians  ^Z^i^ 
regarded  with  the  utmost  abhorrence.     All  the  violences      ^^^ 
put  on  the  king  they  loudly  blamed,  as  repugnant  to  the 
covenant,   by  which  they  stood   engaged  to  defend   his 
royal  person.     And  those  very   actions  of  which   they 
themselves  had  been  guilty,  they  denominatled  treason  and 
refbellion,  when  executed  by  an  opposite  party. 

The  earl^  of  Loudon,  Lauderdale,  and  Laneric,  whor 
were  sent  to  London,  protested  against  the  four  bills ;  as 
containing  too  great  a  diminution  of  the  king's  civil 
power,  and  providing  no  security  for  religion.  They 
complained,  that  notwithstanding  this  protestation,  the 
bills  were  still  insisted  on  i  contrary  to  the  solemn  league, 
and  to  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations.  And  when 
they  accompanied  the  English  commissioners  to  the  isle 
of  Wight,  they  secretly  fprmed  a  treaty  with  the  king, 
for  arming  Scotland  in  his  favour.- 

Three  parties,  at  that  time,  prevailed  in  Scotland  z.iaranon 
The  royalists^  who  insisted  upon  the  restoration  of  the'j^™®®^" 
king's  authority,  without  any  regard  to  religious  sects  or 
tenets  z  Of  these  Montrose,  though  absent,  was  regarded 
as  the  head.  The  rigid  presbyterians^  who  hated  the 
king,  even  more  than  they  abhorred  toleration ;  and  who 
determined  to  give  him  no  assistance  till  he  should 
subscribe  the  covenant :  These  were  governed  by  Argyle, 
The  moderate  presbyterkins^  who  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  interests  of  religion  and  of  the  crown,  and  hoped,  by 
supporting  the  presbyterian  party  in  England,  to  suppress 
the  sectarian  army,  and  to  reinstate  the  parliament,  a^ 
well  as  the  king,  in  their  just  freedom  and  authority: 
The  two  brothers,  Haniilton  and  Laneric,  were  leaders  of 
this  party. 

When  Pendennis  castle  was  surrendered  to  the  par- 
liamentary army,  Hamilton,  who  then  obtained  his  liberty,  » 
returned  into  Scotland;  and  being  generously  determined 
to  remenaber  ancient  favours,  more  than  rectnt  injuries, 
he  imniediately  embraced,  with  zeal  and  success,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  royal  cause.     He  obtained  a  vote  from  tl>e 
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CHAP'  Scottish  parliament  to  arm  40,000  men  in  support  of  tl^ 
king's  authority,  ^nd  to  call. over  a  considerable  body 
under  Monro,  who.  commanded  the  Scottish  forces  ui 
UUt^r.  And  thpugh  he  openly  protested,  that  thf 
covenant  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  n^easures,  he 
secretly  entCF^d  into  correspondence  with  the  SngUsH 
royalists,  sir  Marmaduke  X^angdale  and  sir  Philip  Mus* 
grave,  who  hs^d  levied  considerable  forces  \n  the  north  of 
England* 

The  general  assembly,  who  sat  at  the  same  time,  ^d 
was  glided  by  Argyle,  dreaded  the  consequence  of  these 
measures,  and  foresaw  that  the  opposite  party,  if  succe^- 
ful,  would  e^ect  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  without  th(^ 
esiabli^hment  of  presbytery,  in  £ngl«nd.  To  joia  th& 
kiQg  before  he  had  subscribed  the  covenant  was,  in  their 
eyes,  to  restore  him  to  his  honour  before  Christ  had 
obtained  his  ;*  and  they  thundered  out  anath^n^^s  against 
every  one  who  paid  obedience  to  the  parliament*  Two 
supreme  independent  judicatures  were  erected  ia  the 
kingdom  I  one  threatening  the  people  with  ^Amnation  and 
eternal  tom^ents ;  the  other  with  imprisonment,  banish- 
ment, and  militaiy  execution.  The  people  were  dis* 
tracted  in  their  choice ;  and  the  arm^mei^t  of  Hamilton's 
party,  though  seconded  by  all  th^  civil  pei^irer,  i^ent  on 
but  slowly.  The  royalists  he  would  not  ^  yet  allow  to 
join  him,  le^t  he  might  give  oQence  to  the  ec^e^iastieal 
party ;  though  he  secretly  promised  them  tru^t  9nd  pre* 
ferment  as  soon  as  his  army  should  advance  into  England. 
While  the  Scots  were  making  preparsitlons  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  every  part  of 'the  kingdom  wa9 
agitated  with  tumults,  insurrections,  conspiracies,  dU^on- 
tents.  It  is  seldom  that  the  people  gain  any  thing  hy 
revolutions  in  government;  because  the  new  settlement, 
je^ous  and. insecure,  must  commonly  be  supported  with 
more  expense  and  severity  than  the  old:  6ut  on  no 
occasion  was  the  truth  of  this  maxim  more  sensibly  felt^ 
than  in  the  present  situation  of  England.  Complaints 
against  the  oppression  of  ship  money,  against  the  tynmny 
of  the  star  chamber,  had  roused  the  people  to  arms :  And 
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havittg  gained  a  complete  victory  dtrtr  th^  crown^  they    CHAP. 
found  themselves  loaded  with   a  multiplicity   of  taxes,  ^^..^^^^^^ 
formerly  unknown :    and  scarcely  sui  appearance  of  law      15^, 
and  liberty,  remained  in  the  administration.     The  presby- 
terians,  who  had  chiefly  supported  the  war,  were  enraged 
to  find  the  prize,  just  when  it  seemed  within  their  reach^ 
■  snatched  by  violence   from   them.     The  royalists,  dis- 
appointed in  their  escpectations,  by  the  cruel  treatment 
which  the  king  now  received  from  the  army,  were  strongly 
animated  to  restore  him  %o  liberty,  and  to  recover  the 
advantages  which  they  had  unfortunately  lost*    All  orderg 
of  men  were  inflamed  with  indignation  at  seeing  the 
military  prevail   over  the   civil   power,    and   kipg   and 
parliament  at  once  reduced  to  subjection  by  a  mercenary 
&rmy.      Many  persons   of  family   and  distinction  had^ 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  adhered  to  the  parliament : 
But  all  these  were,  by  the  new  party,  deprived  of  au- 
thority ;    and .  every   office  was   intrusted  to  the    most 
ignoble  part  of  the  nation.     A   base  populace    exalted 
above   their  superiors:     Hypocrites   exercising   iniquity 
under  the  visor  of  religion:    These  circumstances  pro*^ 
mised  not  much  liberty  or  lenity  to  the  people ;  and  these 
irere  now  found  united  in  the  same  usurped  and  illegal 
administration*  . 

Though  the  whole  nation  seemed  td  combine  in  their 
hatred  of  military  tyranny,  the  ends  which  the  several  par- 
ties pursued  were  so  different,  that  little  concert  was  ob- 
served in  their  insurrections.  Langhorne,  Poyer,  and 
Powely  presbyterian  officers,  who  commanded  bodies  of 
troops  in  Wales,  were  the  first  that  declared  themselves ; 
and  they  drew  together  a  considerable  army  in  those  parts,^ 
which  were  extremely  devoted  to  the  royal  cause.  An  in-^ 
surrection  was  raised  in  Kent  by  young  Hales  and  the 
eail  of  Norwich.  Lord  Capel,  sir  Charles  Lucas,  sir 
George  Lisle,  excited  commotions  in  Essex.  The  earl 
of  Holland,  who  had  several  times  changed  ^ides  since, 
ifaeeommencement  of  the  civil  wars^  endeavoured  to  as-* 
semble  forces  in  Surrey.  Pomfret  castle  in  Yorkshire 
was  surprised  by  Maurice.  Langdale  and  Musgrave  were 
in  arms,  and  masters  of  Berwic  and  Carlisle  in  the  florth* 
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CHAP.  What  seemed  the  most  danger<ms  circumstance,  tbe 

^  general  spirit  of  discontent  had  seized  the  fleet.     Sevciv- 


J54g,  teen  ships,  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  declared  for 
the  king ;  and,  putting  Rainsborow,  their  admiral,  ashore, 
sailed  over  to  Holland,  where  the  prince  of  Wales  took 
the  command  of  them*"* 

The  English  royalists  exclaimed  loudly  against  Ham- 
ilton's delays,  which  they  attributed  to  a  refined  policy  in 
the  Scots ;  as  if  their  intenticms  were,  that  all  the  king's 
party  should  be  first  suppressed,  and  the  victory  remain 
solely  to  the  presbyterians.  Hamilton,  with  better  reason, 
complained  of  the  precipitate  humour  of  the  English  roy- 
alists, who,  by  their  ill  timed  insurrections,  forced  him  to 
march  his  army  before  his  levies  were  completed,  or  his 
preparations  in  any  forwardness. 

No  commotions  beyond  a  tumult  of  the  apprentices, 
which  was*  soon  suppressed,  were  raised  in  London :  The 
terror  of  the  army  kept  the  citizens  in  subjection.  The 
parliament  was  so  overawed,  that  they  declared  the  Scots 
to  be  enemies,  and  all  who  joined  them  tr^tors.  Ninety 
members,  however  of  the  lower  house  had  the  courage  to 
dissent  from  this  vote. 

Gromwel,  and  the  military  council  prepared  them- 
selves with  vigour  and  conduct  for  defence.  The  esta- 
Mishn^nt  of  the  army  was  at  this  time  26000  men ;  bat 
by  enlisting  supernumeraries,  the  regiments  were  greatly 
augmented,  and  commonly  consisted  of  more  than  double 
,  '  their  stated  complement."  Colonel  Horton  first  attacked 
the  revolted  troops  in  Wales,  and  gave  them  a  considena- 
ble  defeat.  The  remnants  of  the  vanquished  threw  them- 
selves into  Pembroke,  and  were  there  closely  besieged, 
and  soon  after  taken,  by  Cromwel.  Lambert  was  opposed 
to  Langdale  and  Musgrave  in  the  north,  and  gained  ad- 
vantages over  them.  Sir  Michael  Livesey  defeated  the 
earl  of  Holland  at  Kingston,  and  pursuing  his  victory, 
took  him-  prisoner  at  St.  Neots.  Fairfax  having  routed 
the  Kentish  royalists  at  Maidstone,  followed  the  broken 
army : :  Anfl  when  they  joined  the  royalists  of  Essex,  and 
tlirew  themselves  into  Colchester,  he  laid  siege  to  that; 
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place,  which  defended  itself  (o  the  last  extremity.  A  new    GHA.P. 
fieet  was  manned  and  sent  out  under  the  command  of     ^^^' 
Warwick^  to  oppose   the  revolted  ships,  of  which  the      .^.g 
prince  had  taken  the  command. 

While  the  forces  were  employed  in  all  quarters,  the 
parliament  regained  its  liberty,  and  began  to  act  with  its 
wonted  courage  and  spirit.  The  members,  who  had  with- 
drawn, from  terror  of  the  army,  returned^  and  infusing 
boldness  in  their  companions,  restored  to  the  presbyterian 
party  the  ascendant  which  it  had  formerly  lost.  The 
eleven  impeached  members  were  recalled,  and  the  vote, 
by  which  they  were  expelled,  was  reversed.  The  vote 
too  of  non  addresses  was  repealed ;  and  commissioners, 
five  peers,  and  ten  commoners,  were  sent  to  Newport,  in 
iht  isle  of  Wight,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  king.°  He 
was  allowed  to  summon  several  of  his  friends  and  old 
counsellors,  that  he  might  have  their  advice  in  this  vav^ 
portant  transaction^  ^  The  theologians,  on  both  sides, 
armed  with  their  syllogisms  and  quotations,  attended  as 
auxiliaries.^  By  them  the  flame  had  first  been  raised ; 
and  their  appearance  was  but  a  bad  prognostic  of  its  ex<- 
tinction.  Any  other  instruments  seemed  better  adapted 
for  a  treaty  of  pacification. 

When  the  king  presented  himself  to  this  company,  a  i^A  Sept. 
great  and  sensible  alteration  was  remarked  in  his  aspect,  Newpon. 
from  what  it  appeared  the  year  before,  when  he  resided 
at  Hampton  court.  The  moment  his  servants  had  been 
removed,  he  had  laid  aside  all  care  of  his  person,  and  had 
allowed  his  beard  and  hair  to  grow,  and  to  hang  dishevel- 
led and  neglected.  His  hair  was  become  almost  entirely 
gray ;  either  from  the  decline  of  years,  or  from  that  load 
of  sorrows,  under  which  he  laboured,  and  which,  though 
borne  with  constancy,  preyed  inwardly  on  his  sensible 
and  tender  mind.  His  friends  beheld  with  compassion, 
and  perhaps  even  his  enemies,  that  graij  and  discrowned 
head^  as  he  himself  tetms  it,  in  a  copy  of  verses,  which 
the  truth  of  the  sentiment,  rather  than  any  elegance  of 
expression,  renders  very  pathetic.^     Having  in  yain  en- 
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CHAP,    deavoured  by  couragt  to  defend  hU  throne  ftoai  hi$ 
if^*     armed  adversaries,  it  now  behoved  him,  by  reasoning  and 
^^     persuasion,  to  save  some  fragments  of  it  from  the^  peac^ 
ful,  and  no  less  implacable  negotiators* 

The  vigour  of  the  king's  mind,  notwithstanding  the 
seeming  decline  of  his  body,  here  appeared  unbroken  and 
undecayed*  The  parliamentary  commissioners  would  allow 
none  of  his  counsel  to  be  present,  and  refused  to  enter  into 
reasoning  with  any  but  himself*  He  alone,  during  the* 
transactions  of  two  months,  was  obliged  to  maintain  the 
argument  against  fifteen  men  of  the  greatest  parts  and  ca« 
pacity  in  both  houses ;  and  no  advantage  was  ever  ob« 
tained  over  him/  This  was  the  scene  above  all  others, 
in  which  he  was  qualified  to  excel.  A  quick  conception, 
a  cultivated  understanding,  a  chaste  elocution,  a  dignified 
manner ;  by  these  accomplishments  he  triumphed  in  di 
discussions  of  cool  and  temperate  reasoning*  The  king 
is  much  changed,  saidNthe  earl  of  Salisbury  to  sir  Philip 
Warwick :  He  u  extremely  improved  of  late*  No^  replied 
sir  Philip ;  he  was  ahvai/s  so  :  But  you  are  now  at  Jast 
sensible  of  it  J  Sf  ir  Henry  Vane,  discoursing  with  his  fel- 
low  commissioners,  drew  an  argument  from  the  king's 
uncommon  abilities,  why  the  terms,  of  pacification  n^ustbe 
irendered  more  strict  and  rigid."  But  Charles's  capacky 
shone  not  equally  in  action  as  in  reasoning* 

The  first  point,  insisted  on  by  die  pariiamentary  com- 
missioners, was  the  king's  recalling  all  his  proclamations 
and  declarations  against  the  parliament,  and  the  acknow* 
ledgingthat  they  had  taken  arms  in  their  own  defence*  He 
frankly  offered  the  former  concessions ;  but  long  scrupled 
the  latter.  The  falsehood,  as  well  as  indignity,  of  that 
acknowledgi^ent,  begat  in  his  breast  an  extreme  reluc- 
tance against  it.  The  king  had  no  doubt,  in  some  pard^ 
culars  of  moment,  invaded  from  a  seeming  necessity,  the 
privileges  of  his  people ;  i3ut  having  renounced  all  claini 
to  these  usu|*ped  powers,  having  confessed  his  errors,  and 
having  repaired  every  breach  in  the  constitution,  aiid 
-even  erected  new  ramparts  in  order  to  secnrp  it;  he  could 
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fto  longer,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  be  repre*    CHAI^. 
(i^ted  as  the  aggressor.    However  it  might  be  pretended,  ^JilJ^ 
tAat  the  former  display  of  his  arbitrary  inclinations,  or      ^^^ 
rather  his  monarchical  principles,  rendered  an  offensive  or 
preventive  war  in  the  parliament  prudent  and  reasonable ; 
it  could  never,  in  any  propriety  of  speech,  make  it  be 
termed  a  defensive  one*    But  the  parliament,  sensible  that 
|he  letter  of  the  law  condemned  them  as  rebels  and  trai- 
tors, deemed  this  point  absolutely  necessary  for  their  frf* 
tiwe  security :    And  the  king,  finding  that  peace  could  be 
•btained  on  no  other  tenhs,  at  last  yielded  to  it.   He  only 
entered  a  protest,  which  was  admitted ;  that  no  conces- 
si^lns  made  by  him   should  be  valid,  unless^  the  whole 
treaty  of  pacification  were  concluded.^ 

He  agreed  that  the  parliament  should  retain,  duritlg 
the  term  of  twenty  years,  the  power  over  the  militia  and 
aimy,  and  that  of  levying  what  m6ney  they  pleased  for 
their  support.  He  even  yielded  to  them  the  right  of 
resuming,  at  any  time  afterwards,  this  authority,  whenever 
they  should  declare  such  a  resumption  necessary  for  public  ' 
safety.  In  effect,  the'  important  power  of  the  sword 
was  for  ever  ravished  from  him  and  his  successors.^ 

He  agreed,  that  all  the  great  officers,  during  twenty 
years,  should  be  filled  by  both  houses  of  parliament.''  He 
relinquished  to  them  the  entire  government  of  Ireland, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war  there,*  He  renounced  the  ' 
power  of  the  wards,  and  accepted  of  100,<XX)  pounds  a 
year  in  lieu  of  it.*  He  acknowledged  the  validity  of  their 
great  se^,  and  gave  up  his  own.^  He  abandoned  the 
"power  of  creating  peers  without  consent  of  parliament. 
And  he  agreed  that  all  the  debts  contracted  in  order  to 
support  the  war  against  him,  should  be  paid  by  the  people. 

So  great  were  the  alterations  made  on  the  English 
constitution  by  this  treaty,  that  the  king  said,  not  without 
reason,  that  he  hafi  been  more  an  enemy  to  his  people  by 
these  concessions,  could  he  have  prevente(>  them,  than  by 
any  other  action  of  his  life. 

Of  all  the  demands  of  the  parliament,  Charles  refused 
pnly  two.     Though  he  relinquished  almost  every  power 
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CHAP,   of  the  crown,  ke  would  neither  give  up  his  friends  to' 
^^'     punishment,  nor  desert  what  he  esteemed  his  religions 


164$.  ^^^y*  '^^^  severe  repentsince,  which  he  had  undergone^' 
for  abandoning  Stndford,  had,  no  doubt,  confirmed  him' 
in  the  resolution  never  again  to  be  guilty  of  a  like  erron 
His  l<mg  splitude  and  severe  afflictions  had  contributed  to 
rivet  him  the  more  in  those  religious  principles,  which' 
had  ever  a  considerable  influence  over  him*  His  desire, 
liowever,  of  finishing  an  accommodation  induced  him  to 
go  as  far  in  both  these  particulars,  as  he  thought  anywise 
consistent  with  his  duty. 

The  estates  of  the  royalists  being  at  that  time,  almost 
entirely  under  sequestration,  Charles,  who  could  give 
them  no  protection,  consented  that  they  should  pay  such 
compositions  as  they  and  the  parliament  could  agree  <m ; 
and>  only  begged  that  they  mig^t  be  made  as  moderate  as 
possible.  He  had  not  the  disposal  of  offices;  and  it 
seemed  but  a  small  sacrifice  to  consent,  that  a  certain 
number  of  his  friends  should  be  rendered  incapable  of 
public  employments.^  But  when  the  parliament,  demanded 
a  bill  of  attainder  and  banishment  against  seven  persons, 
the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  lord  Digby,  lord  Biron,  ek 
Marmadulce  Langdale,  sir  Richard  Granville,  sir  Frauds 
Doddington,  and  Judge  Jenkins,  the  king  absolutely  re- 
fused compliance :  Their  banishment  for  a  limited  time 
he  was  willing  to  agree  to.*^  ^ 

Religion  was  the  fatal  point  about  which  the  diffe- 
rences had  arisen ;- and  of  all  others  it  was  the  least 
susceptible  of  composition  or  moderation  between  the 
contending  partis.  The  parliament  insisted  on  the  estab- 
lishment  of  presb3rtery,  the  sale  of  the  chapter  lands,  -the 
abolition  of  all  the  forms  of  prayer,  and  strict  laws  against 
catholics.  The  king  offered  to  retrench  every  thing 
which  he  did  not  edteem  of  apostolical  institution :  He 
was  willing  to  abolish  archbishops,  deans,  prebends, 
canons :  He  offered  that  the  chapter  lands  should  be  let 
at  low  leases  during  nine^-iune  years :  He  consented, 
that  the  present  church  government,  should  c<»ttimse 
during  three  years.*     After  that  time,-  he  required  not 
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power  of  ordination,  .and  even  that  power*  to  be  exercised  ^J^^rL^ 
by  advice  of  the  presbyters/     If  the  parliament,  upon  the      |jg^ 
expiration  of  that  period,  still  insisted  on  their  demand, 
all  other  branches  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  were  abolished, 
and.  a  new  form*  of  church  government,  must,  by  common 
consent,   be  estabUshed.     Th€i  book  of  common  prayer 
he  was  willing  to  renounce,  but  required  the  liberty  of 
using  some  other  Uturgy  in  his  own  chapel.^    A  demand 
which,  though  seemingly  reasonable,  was  positively  refused 
by  the  parliament. 

In  the  dispute  on  these  articles,  one  is  not  surprised, 
,tbat  two  of  the  parliamentary  theologians  should  tell  the 
Icing,  That  if  he  did  not  consent:  to  the  utter  abolition!  of 
episcopacy^  he  would  be  damned.  But  it  is  not  without 
some  indignation  that  we  read  the  following  vote  of  the 
lords  and  commons :  ^^  The  houses  out  of  tiieir  detestation 
^^  to  that  abominsdble  idolatry  i:uied  in  the  mass,  do  declare 
^^  that  they  cannot  admit  of,  or  consent  unto,  any  such 
"  indulgence  in  any  law,  as  is  desired  by  his  majesty,  for 
*'  exempting  the  queen  and  s  her  family  from  the  penalties 
"  to.  be  enacted  against  the  exercise  of  the  mass/'^  The 
treaty  of  marriage,  the  regard  to  the  queen's  sex  and  high 
station,  even  common  humanity ;  all  considerations  were 
undervalued,  in  comparison  of  their  bigoted  prejudices.^ 

It  was  evidently  the  interest  both  of  king  and  parli^- 
tncfnt,  to  finish  their  treaty  with  all  expedition;  and 
endeavour,  by  their  combined  force,  to  resist,  if  possible, 
the  usurping  fury  of  the  army.  It  seemed  even  thci 
interest  of  the  parliament,  to  leave  in  the  king's  hand  a 
considerable  share  of  authority,  by  which  he  might  be 
enabled  to  protect  them  and  himself  from  so  dangerous 
an  enemy.  But  the  terms  on  which  they  insisted  were 
so  rigorous,  that  the  king,  fearing  no  worse  from  the  most 
implacable  enemies,  was  in  no  haste  to  come  to  a  con<r 
elusion.  And  so  great  was  the  bigotry  on  both  sides, 
that  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  gi-eatest  civil  inte- 
rests, rather  than  relinquish  the  most  minute  of  their 
theological  contentions.     From  these  causes,  assisted  by  ' 
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CHAP,    the  artifice  of  the  independents,  the  treaty  vas  spuii  oat  to 
^^J^*      such  a  lengdi)  that. the  invasions  and  instxrrections  weii 
184a      every  where   subdued;    and    the   army  had  leisure  tdi 
execute  their  violent  and  sanguinuy  purposes. 
Civil  wir  Hamiltoht,  having  entered  England  with  a  numerous, 

sion  re- '  although  undisciplined,  army,  durst  not  unite  his  forces 
prefsed.  ^^^^^  those  of  Langdale;  because  the  English  ro3ralist$ 
had  refused  to  take  the  covenant;  and  the  Scottish 
presbyterians,  though  engaged  for  the  king,  refused  to 
join  thein  on  any  other  terms.  The  two  armies  marched 
together,  though  at  some  distance;  nor  could  even  the 
approach  of  the  parliamentary  army,  under  Cromwe!| 
oblige  the  covenanters  to  consult  their  own  safety,  by  a 
close  union  with  the  royaUsts.  When  principles  are  so 
absurd  and  so  destructive  of  human  society,  it  may  safely 
be'  averred,  that  the  more  sincere  and  the  more  disin- 
terested they  are,  they  only  become  the  more  ridiculous 
and  the  more  odious. 

Cromwel  feared  not  to  oppose  8000  men,  to  the 
numerous  armies  of  20,000,  commanded  by  Hamilton 
and  Langdale,  He  attacked  the  latter  by  surprise,  near 
Preston  in  Lancashire  ;^  and,  though  the  royalists  made  a 
brave  resistance,  yet,  not  being  succoured  in  time  bj''  their 
confederates,  they  were  almost  entirely  cut  in  pieces. 
Hamilton  was  next  attacked,  put  to  rout,  and  pursued  t» 
Utoxeter,  where  he  surrendered  himself  prisoner.  Crom* 
wel  followed  his  advantage ;  and,  marching  into  Scotland 
with  a  considerable  body,  joined  Atgyle,  who  was  also  in 
arms ;  and  having  suppressed  Laneric,  Monro,  and  other 
moderate  presbyterians,  he  placed  the  power  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  violent  party.  The  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, exalted  above  the  civil,  exercised  the  severest  ven- 
geance on  all  who  had  a  share  in  Hamilton's  engagement^ 
as  it  was  called ;  nor  could  any  of  that  party  recover  trust, 
or  even  live  in  safety,  but  by  doing  solemn  and  public 
penance  for  taking  arms,  by  authority  of  parliamer*  •" 
defence  of  their  lawful  "sovereign. 

The  chancellor  Loudon,  who  had,  at  first,  counce 
hanced  Hamilton's  enterprise^  being  terrified  with  th> 
menaces  of  the  clergy,  had,  some  time  before,  gone  ove 
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tD^the  other  party;  and  he  now  openly  in  the  churchy    CHAP, 
though  invested  with  the  highest  civil  character  in  the      ^^^* 
kingdom,  did    penance  for   his  obedience    to    the    par*     ^^^ 
Uament,  which  he  termed  a  carnal  self  seeking^      He 
accompranied  his  penance  with  so  many  tears,  and  such 
patbetical  addresses  to  the  people  for  their  prayers  in  this 
his   uttermost  -  sorrow   and   distress,   that   an   universal 
weeping  and  lamentation  took  place  among  the  deluded 
audience.^ 

The  loan  of  great  sums  of  money,  often  to  the  mini 
of  families,  was  exacted  from  all  such  as  lay  under  any 
suspicion  of  favouring  the  king's  party,  though  their  con-  - 
duct  had  been  ever  so  inoffensive.  This  was  a  device^  ^ 
falleti  upon  by  the  ruling  party,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to 
reach  Heart  MalignantsJ^  Never,  in  this  island,  was 
known  a  more  severe  and  arbitrary  government,  than  was 
generally  exercised  by  the  patrons  of  liberty  in  both 
kingdoms. 

Thb  siege  of  Colchester  terminated  in  a  manner  no 
less  u|ifortunate  than  Hamilton's  engagement,  for  thei 
royal  cause.  After  suffering  the  utmost  extremities  of 
famine,  after  feeding  on  the  vilest  aliments;  the  garrison 
desired,  at  last,  to  capitulate.  Fairfax  required  them  to 
surrender  at  discretion ;  and  he  gave  such  an  explanation 
to  these  terms,  as  to  reserve  to  himself  power,  if  he  plea-i 
sed,  to  put  them  all  instantly  to  the  sword.  The  officers 
endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  persuade  the  soldiers,  by 
making  a  vigorous  sally,  to  break  through^  at  least  to  sell 
their  lives  as  dear  as  possible.  They  were  obliged"  ta 
accept  of  the  conditions  offered ;  and  Fairfax,  instigated 
by  Ireton,  to  whom  Cromwel,  in  his  absence,  had  con- 
signed over  the  government  of  the  passive  general,  seized 
sir  Charles  Lucas  and  sir  George  Lisle,  and  resolved  tq  ' 

make  them  instant  sacrifices  to  military  justice.  This 
unusual  severity  was  loudly  exclaimed  against  by  all  the 
prisoners.  Lord  Capel,  fearless  of  datiger,  reproached 
Ireton  with  it ;  and  challenged  him,  as  they  were  all  en- 
gaged in  the  same  honourable  cause,  to  exercise  the  same 
impartial  vengeance  on  all  of  them.    Lucas  was  first  shot, 
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CHAP,    and  he  himaelf  gsve  orders  to  fire,  with  the  ssme  aherir^ 

^^    as  if  he  had  comtnanded  a  platoon  of  bU  own  soldieit. 

^"^^^^  Lide  instantly  ran  and  kissed  the  dead  body,  then  cheer* 

fully  presented  himself  to  a  like  fate*     TUnking  that  the 

soldiers,  destined  for  hb  execution,  stood  at  too  great 

a  distance^  he  called  to  them  to  come  nearer :  One  of  them 

replied,  Vll  warrant  you  9irj  we'll  hit  yeu:  He  answered^ 

smiling,  Fritnds^  I  htnt  been  nearer  ycu  when  you  hmt 

'    missed  me.     Thus  perished  this  generous  spirit,  not  lets 

beloved  for  his  modesty  and  humanity,  than  esteemed  for 

his  courage  and  military  conduct. 

Soon  after,  a  gentleman  appearing  in  the  king's  pre- 
sence, clothed  in  mourning  for  sir  Charles  Lucas;  that 
humane  prince,  suddenly  reelecting  the  hard  fate  of  his 
friends,  paid  them  a  tribute,  which  none  of  his  own  un- 
paralleled misfortunes  ever  extorted  (rom  him :  He  dis- 
solved into  a  flood  of  tears.* 

By  these  multiplied  successes  of  the  army,  they  had 
subdued  all  their  enemies ;  and  none  remained  but  the 
helpless  king  and  parliament,  to  oppose  their  violoit 
measures.  From  Cromwel's  suggestion,  a  remonstrance 
was  drawn  by  the  council  of  general  officers,  and  sent  la 
the  parliament.  They  there  complain  of  die  treaty  with 
the  king;  demand  his  pumshaaent  for  the  blood  spilt  dtir* 
ing  die  war ;  require  a  dissolution  of  the  pres^it  parlia* 
ment,  and  a  more  equal  representation  for  the  future ;  and 
assert,  diat,  though  servants,  they  are  entided  to  represent 
these  important  points  to  d^ir  masters,  who  are  themselves 
no  better  thsm  servants  and  trustees  of  the  people.  At 
the  same  time,  they  advanced  with  the  army  to  Windsor, 
'n'**^"8  and  sent  colonel  Eure  to  seize  the  king's  person  at  New* 
again  by  port,  cuid  convey  bim  to  Hurst  casde  in  the  neighbourhood, 
army-   i^^here  he  was  detained  in  strict  confinement. 

This  measure  being  foreseen  some  time  before,  die 
king  was  exhorted  to  make  his  escape,  which  was  con- 
ceived to  be  very  easy :  But,  having  given  his  word  to  the 
parliament  not  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  dur- 
ing the  treaty,  and  three  weeks  after,  he  would  not,  by  any 
persuasion,  be  induced  to  hazard  the  reproach  of  violating 
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ihiit  piottuae.    In  vam  was  it  urged,  that  a  promise  given    chak 
to  tke  padiament  coutd  no  longer  be  binding :  since  they  ^^^^^^^^^ 
could  no  longer  afford  him  protection  from  violence,  threat*     154^^ 
ened  Inm  by  other  persons,  to  vhom  he  was  bound  by  no 
tie  or  engagementf     The  king  would  indcdge  no  refine«r 
ments  of  casuist^,  however  plausible,  in  such  delicate 
subjects ;  and  was  resolved,  that  what  depredations  soever 
fortune  should  commit  upon  him,  she  never  should  bereave 
him  of  his  honour.^ 

The  parliament  lost  not  courage,  notwithstanding  the 
danger  with  which  they  were  so  nearly  menaced.     Though  / 

witl^out  any  plan  for  resisting  nulitary  usurpations,  they 
resolved  to  withstand  them  to  the  uttermost ;  and  rather 
to  bring  on  a  vi<dent  and  viable  subversion  of  government, 
thaa  lend  their  authority  to  th0se  illegal  and  sanguinary 
mfasurea  which  were  projected.  They  set  aside  the  re* 
moistrance  of  th«  army,  without  deigning  to  answer  it ; 
thejr  voted  the  seizing  of  the  king's  person  to  be  without 
their  consent,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  general  to  know 
by  i^hat  authority  that  enterprise  had  been  executed ;  and 
they  issued  orders,  that  the  army  should  advance  no  nearer 
to  London. 

H0LI.IS,  the  preseni  leader  of  the  presbyterians,  was  a 
man  of  unconquerable  intrepidity;  and  many  others  of  that 
party  seconded  his  magnanimpus  spirit.  It  was  proposed 
by  diem,  that  the  generals  and  principal  officers  should, 
lor  their  disobedience  and  uiburpations,  be  proclaimed 
traitors  by  the  parliament. 

But  the  parliament  was  dealing  with  men  who  would 
not  1)e  frightened  by  words,  nor  retarded  by  any  scrupu- 
lous delicacy.  The  generals,  under  the  name  of  Fairfax, 
(for  he  still  allowed  them  to  employ  his  name)  marched 
the  army  to  London,  and  placing  guards  in  Whitehall,  the 
Mease,  St.  James's,  Durham  house,  Covent  garden,  and 
Pa2a;;e  yard,  surrounded  the  parliament  with  their  hostile 
armaments. 

The^  parliament,  destitute  of  all  hopes  of  prevailing, 
T^etaiaed,  however,  courage  to  resist.  They  attempted,  in 
the  face  of  the  army^  to  dose  their  treaty  with  the  king ; 
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CH\p.    and  though  they  had  formerly  voted  his  cottcessions  widi 
^^^       regard  to  the  church  and  delinquents  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
1648.     ^^^y  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"^^  consideration  the  final  resolution  with 
regard  to  the   whole.     After  a  violent  debate   of  three 
days,  it  was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  129  against  83,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  that  the  king'f  concessions  were 
a  foundation  for  the  houses  to  proceed  upon  in  thfe  settle- 
ment of  the  kingdom. 
Decern.  6.  Next  day,  when  the  commons  were  to  meet,  colonel 

The  house  Pi'ide,  formerly  a  drayman,  had  environed  the  house  with 
*  two  regiments ;  and,  directed  by  lord  Grey,  of  Groby,  he 
seized  in  the  passage  forty -one  members  of  the  presbyte- 
rian  party,  and  sent  them  to  a  low  room,  which  passed  by 
the  appellation  of  hell;  whence  they  were  afterwards  car*- 
ried  to  several  inns.  Above  160  members  morfc  were 
excluded ;  and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  ln!>8l 
furious  and  the  most  determined  of  the  independents; 
and  these  exceeded  not  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty.  This 
invasion  of  the  parliament  commonly  passed  under  the 
name  of  colonel  Prtde^s  purge  ;  so  much  disposed  was  the 
nation  to  make  merry  with  the  dethroning  of  those  mem* 
hers,  who  had  violently  arrogated  the  whole  authority 
of  government,  and  deprived  the  king  of  his'  legal 
prerogatives. 

The  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  if 
this  diminutive  assembly  deserve  that  honourable  name, 
retain  not  the  least  appearance  of  law,  equity,  or  freedom. 
They  instantly  reversed  the  former  vote,  and  declared  the 
king's  iQoncessions  unsatisfactory.  They  determined,  that 
^no  member,  absent  at  this  last  vote,  should  be  received, 
till  he  subscribed  it  as  agreeable  to  his  judgment.  They 
renewed  their  former  vote  of  non-addresses.  -  And  they 
committed  to  prison  sir  William  Waller;  sir  John  Oot- 
worthy,  the  generals  Massey,  Brown,  Copley,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  presbyterians.  These  men  by  their  credit 
and  authority,  which  was  then  very  high,  had,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  -  war,  supported  the  parliament  j  and 
thereby  prepared  the  way  for  the  greatness  of  the  present 
leaders,  who,  at^hat  time,  weVe  of  small  account  in  the 
nation^ 
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The  fieckded    members  having  puyisl^  ar  p^per^    chap. 
cotitsuniivg  a  narrative  of  the  violence  which  had  teen  k^p^^I^ 
exercised  upon  them,  and  a  protestation,  that  ail  acts  were      i^^ 
void,  which  from  that  time  had  been  transacted  in  the 
house  of  commons;  the  remaining  members  encountered 
it  with  a  declaration  in  which  they  pronounced  it  £alse, 
scandalous,  seditious^  and  tending  to  the  destruction  of 
die  visible  and  fundamental  government  of  the  kingdmn* 

Tress  sudden  and  violent  revolutions  held  the  whole 
nation  in  terror  aiad  astonishment.  Every  man  dreaded 
to  be  trampled  under  foot,  in  the  contention  between  those 
mighty  powers  which  disputed  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
slate*  Many  began  to  wi^draw  their  eifects  beyond 
8ea :  Foreigners  scrupled  to  give  any  credit  to  a  people, 
so  torn  by  domestic  faction,  and  oppressed  by  military 
usurpation  :  Even  the  internal  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
began  to  stagnate.  And  in  order  to  remedy  these  grow- 
ing evils,  the  generals,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  published 
a  declaration,  in  which  they  expressed  their  resolution  of 
supporting  law  and  justice."^ 

The  more  to  quiet  the  minds  of  men,  the  council  of 
officers  took  into  consideration  a  scheme,  called  The 
agreement  of  the  people;  being  the  plan  of  a  republic,  to 
be  substijtuted  in  the  place  of  that  government  which  they' 
had  so  violently  pulled  in  pieces.  Many  parts  of  this 
scheme,  for  correcting  the  inequalities  of  the  representa- 
tive, are  plausible;  had  the  nation  been  disposed  to 
receive  it,  or  had  the  army  'intended  to  impose  it.  Otiier 
parts  are  too  perfect  for  human  nature,  and  savour 
strongly  of  that  fanatical  spirit  so- prevalent  througho.ut 
the  kingdom. 

The  height  of  all  iniquity  and'fanatical  extravagance 
yet  remained;  the  public  trial  and  execution  of  their 
sovereigni  To  this  period  was  every  measure  precipitated 
by  the  zealous  independents.  The  parliamentary  leaders 
of  that  party  had  intended,  that  the  army,  themselves, 
should  execute  that  daring  enterprise ;  and  they  deemed 
so  irregular  and  lawless  a  deed  best  fitted  to  such  irregu- 
lar and  lawless  instruments.''     But  the  generals  were  too 

q  Rush.  vol.  viii.  p.  13(^.  r  Whitlocke. 
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CHAP,    wise  to  load  diem$elves  singly  with  the  infiuiiy  which, 
^^^*     the}''  luutw,  must  attend  an  action  so  shocking  to  the  geae- 


lOia.  ^  sentiments  of  mankind.  The  parliament,  they  w^n 
resolved,  should  share  with  them  the  reproach  of  a  mea* 
sure  which  was  thought  requisite  for  the  advaacemeni  id 
their  common  ends  of  safety  and  ambition*  In  the  house 
of  commons,  therefore,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
bring  in  a  charge  against  the  king»  On  their  report  a 
vote  passed,  declaring  it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy  war 
against  his  parliament,  and  appointing  a  High  Court  or 
Justice  to  try  Charles  for  this  new  invented  treaaoB# 
This  v^e.was  sent  up  to  the  house  of  peers* 

The  house  of  peers,  during  the  civil  wars,  had,  all 
along,  been  of  small  account;  but  it  had  lat^y,  since  the 
king's  fall,  become  totally  contemptible;  and  very  few 
member^  would  submit  to  the  mortification  o£  atten^ting 
it*  It  happened,  that  day,  to  be  fuller  than  usual,  and 
they  were  assembled,  to  the  number  of  sixteen*  Without 
one  dissenting  voice,  and  almost  without  deUberwdon,  they 
instantly  rejected  the  vote  of  the  lower  house,  and  ad-^ 
journed  themselves  for  ten  days ;  hoping  that  this  delay 
would  be  able  to  retard  the  furious  career  of  the  oommon?* 
1C49.  ^^^  commons  were  not  to  be  stopped  by  so  small  an 

obstacle.  Having  first  established  a  principle,  which  is 
noble  in  itself,  and  seems  specious,  but  is  belied  by  all 
history  and  experience.  That  the  people  ore  the  origin  of 
all  just  poxver  ;  they  next  declared,  that  the  commons  of 
England,  assembled  in  parliament,  being  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  representing  them,  are  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  nation,  and  that  whatever  is  enacted  and  declared 
to  be  law  by  the  commons,  hath  the  force  of  law,  without 
January  4.  the  consent  of  king  or  house  of  peers*  The  ordinance 
for  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,  so  they 
called  him,  was  again  read,  and  unanimously  assented  to* 
In  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  violences  and 
usurpations,  were  augmented '  the  pi^tences  of  sanctity- 
among  those  regicides*  ^^  Should  any  one  have  volunta^ 
**  rily  proposed,"  said  Cromwcl  in  the  house,  "  to  bring  the 
^^  king  to  puniidiiment,  I  should  have  regarded  Jiim  as  tbt 
^^  greatest  traitor ;  but,  since  providence  and  necessity 
^'  have  cast  us  upon  it,  I  will  pray  to  God  for  a  blessing 
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^  on  your  counsds ;  Aotig^  I  «m  not  prqmred  to  giv«    chap. 
^'  Jim  any  advice  on  thu  unportaiit  occasion*     Rvtu  I  ^^^^L 
^^  myself,'*  subjtcHiied  he,  ^^  when  I  was  lately  offerinf^  up     ^^^ 
^^  petitions  for  his  nugesty's  restorattoo,  felt  my  tongue 
^  cleave  to  die  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  considei^d  this 
^^  preternatural  movement  as  the  answer  which  heaven^ 
^  having  rejected  the  king,  had  aettt  Ho  my  supplications." 

A  WOMAN  of  Hertfordshire,  fllumniated  by  prophetical 
visions,  desired  admittance  into  the  miHtary  council,  juad 
coaemuntcated  to  the  officers  a  vevdation,  whidi  assured 
them  that  their  measures  were  consecrated  from  dbore, 
and  ratified  by  a  heavenly  saiic^n*  This  inteUigence 
ipive  them  great  comfort,  and  much  confirmed  them  in  ' 
their  present  resolutions/ 

Colonel  H  Aa&isoN,  the  son  of  abmtcher,  and  the  most 
iuriotu  enthusiast  in  the  army,  was  sent  with  a  strong 
party  to  conduct  d»e  king  to  JLondon.  At  Windsor, 
Hamilton,  who  was  there  detained  a  prisoner,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  king's  presence ;  and  Bedling  on  his  knees, 
passionately  exdaimed  Jfy  dear  Mazier  /-«•/  hof^  indeed 
ken  80  to  you^  replied  Charles,  embracing  him*  Na 
fardierintercourse  was  allowed  between  them.  The  king 
was  instantly  hurried  away.  Hamilton  long  followed  him 
with  his  cyesj  all  su&ued  in  tears,  and  prognosticated, 
that,  in  this  short  salutation,he  had  given  the  last  adieu  to 
his  sovereign  ai|d  his  friend. 

Chahles  himself  was  assured,  that  the  period  of  his 
life  was  now  approaching;  but  notwithstanding  all. the 
pr^arations  which  were  madcing,  and  the  intelligence 
whidi  he  received,  he  could  not,  even  yet,  believe  that 
his  enemies  really  meant  to  conclude  their  violences  by  a 
pi£blk  trial  and  execution.  A  private  assassination  he 
every » moment  looked  for;  and  though  Harrison  assured 
hmr,  that  his  apprehensions  were  entirely  groundless, 
it  was  by  that  catastrophe,  so  frequent  with  dethroned 
princes,  that  he  expected  to  terminate  his  life.  In  appear* 
9ace,  as  well  as  in  reality,  the  king  was  now  dethroned. 
All  the  exterior  symbols  of  sovereignty  were  withdrawn, 
and  his  attendants  had  orders  to  serve  him  without  cere- 
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CHAP,    mony.    At  first  he  waa-shoeked  ^wilh  instances  of  rudoiesft 
^^^„^J^  and  familiarity,  to  which  he  had  been  so  little  accustomed. 
1649.     Ntfthing'  so  conUmpHbk  as  a  despUed  prince !  was  the 
reflection  which  they. suggested  to  him.     fiut  he  «o<ui  re- 
conciled his  mind  to  this^  as  he  had  done  to  his  odier 
calamities. 

All  the  circumstances  of  the  trial  were  now  adjusted^ 
and  the  high  court  of  justice  fully  constituted*  It  con- 
sisted, of  133  persons  as ^ named  by  the  commons;  but 
there  scarcely  ever  sat  above  70 :  So  diflieult  was  it,  not- 
withstanding the  blindness  of  prejudice  and  the  allur^nents 
of  interest,  to.  engage  men  of  any  name  or  character  in 
that  criminal  measure*  Ciromwel,  Ireton,  Harrison,  and 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  most  of  them  of  mean  birth, 
were  members,  together  widi  some  of  the  lower  house  and 
some  citizens  of  London*  The  twelve  judges  were  at 
first  appointed  in  the  number :  But  as  they  had  affirmed, 
that  it  was  contrary  to  all  the  ideas  of  £nglish  law  to  try 
the  king  for  treason,  by  whose  authority  all  accusations 
for  treason  must  necessarily  be  conducted;  their  names, 
as  well  as  those  of  some  peers,  were  afterwards  struck 
out*  Bradshaw,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen  president*  Coke 
was  appointed  solicitor  for  the.  people  of  England*  Dor- 
islaus,  Steele,  and  Aske,  were  named  assistants.  The 
court  sat  in  Westminster  halL 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  calling  over  the  court,  when 
die  crier  pronounced  the  name  of /Fairfax,  which  had  been 
inserted  in  the  number,  a  voice  came  from  one  of  the 
spectators,  and  cried,  He  has  more  Vfit  than  to  be  here* 
When  the  charge  was  read  against  the  king,  In  the  name 
of  the  people  of  England;  the  same  voice  exclaimed,  Not  a 
tenth  part  of  them.  Axtel  the  officer,  who  guarded  the 
court,  giving  orders  to  fire  into  the  box  whence  these  in- 
solent speeches  came  ;  it  was  discovered,  that  lady  Fair- 
fax was  there,  and  that  it  was  she  who  had  had  the  cou- 
rage to  utter  them.  She  was  a  person  of  noble  extraction, 
daughter  of  Horace,  lord  Vere  of  Tilbury;  but  being 
seduced  by  the  vicdence  of  the  times,  she  had  long  second*' 
ed  her  husband's  zeal  against  the  royal  cause,  and  was 
now,  as  well  as  he,  struck  with  abhorrence  at  the  fatal  and 
\inexpected  consequence  of  all  his  boasted  victories* 


CflAHUUB  t  i^i 

Tfi£  {)oiiip,  the  dignity,  the  eeremotiy  of  .this  tHns^    OttAPs 
action  corresponded  to  the  greatest  conceptidn   that  is  ^^!^L^ 
suggested  in  the  annals  of  human  kind;  the  delegates  of  a     154^, 
great   people   sitting  in  judgment  upon  their  supreiiie  '^  ^^ft^ 
magistrate,  and  trying  him .  for  his  misgoVemment  and 
breach  of  trust.     The  solicitor,  in  the  name  of  the  com^ 
mons,  represented,  that  Charlea  Stiuirt,  being,  aldmitted 
king  of  England,  and  intrusted  with  a  limited  power;  yet 
nevertheless,  from  a  wicked'  destga  to  efcet  an  unlimited 
and  tyrannical  government^  had  vtndtoroiisly.  and  mali* 
ciously  levied  war  against  the  present'  pariiameAt,  and  the 
people  whom  they  represented^  and  was  therefore  impeach-^ 
ed  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  a  public,and  implac-* 
able  enemy  to  the  commonwealth.     After  the  eharge  wad 
finished,  the  president  directed  his  discourse  to  the  king^ 
and  told  him,  that  the  court  expected  his  answer*  j  ■  ' 

The  king,  though  long  detained  a  prisoner,  and  liow 
produced  as  a  criminal,  sustained^  by  his  magiMmimoua 
courage,  the  majesty  of  a  monarch*     With^  great  temper 
and  dignity,  he  declined  the  authority  of  the  court,  and 
nefused  to  submit  himself  to  their  jurisdiction.     He  Hre-> 
presented,  that  having  beeh  engaged  in  treaty  with  his  two  ' 
houses  of  parliament,  and  having  finished  almost  every 
article,  he  had  expected  to  be  brought  to  his  capital  ia 
another  manner,  and  ere  this  time,  to  have  been  restored 
to  his  power,  dignity,  revenue,  as  well  as  to  his  personal 
liberty :  That  he  could  not  now  perceive  any  appearance 
of  the  upper  house,  so  essential  a  member  of  the  conatitu*" 
tion;  and  had  learned,  that  even  the  commons,  whose 
authority  was  pretended,  were  subdued  by  lawless  force, 
^d  were  bereaved  of  their  liberty :  Tliat  he  himself  was 
their  native  hereditary  king  ;   nor  >  was  the   whole 
authority  of  the  statte,  though  free  and  united,  entidedto 
try  him,  who  derived  his  dignity  from  the  Supreme  Mk-* 
jesty  of  heaven :  That,  admitting  those  extravagant  princi'* 
pies  whieh  levelled  all  orders  of  men,  the  court  could 
plead  no^  power  delegated  by  the  people;  unless  the  con«  ' 

sent  of  every  individual,  down  to  the  meanest  and  most 
imorant  peasant,  had  been  previously  asked  and  obtained  9 
That  he  acknowledged,  without  scruple,  that  he  had  ft 
trust  committed  to  him,  and  one  most  sacred  and  inri^ 
Vol.  VI.  Y 
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CHAP,    olabk  ;  he  was  'vBtavattd  wkh  the  liberties  of  his  people, 
and.  would  not  now  betray  diem,  by  recognising  a  powa- 


1640.  founded  on  the  most  atrodous  vioknee  and  usurpation: 
That  having  taken  arms,  and  firequ^idy  exposed  his  life 
fai  defence  of  public  liberty,  of  the  constitution,  of  die 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  willing,  in  this 
last  and  most  solenm  scene,  to  seal  with  his  blood  those 
precious  rights  for  which,  though  in  vain,  he  had  so  long 
contended :  That'  those  who  arrogated  a  title  to  sit  as  Us 
judges,  were  bom  lus  subjects,  and  bom  subjects,  to  those 
laws,  whi<!h  determined.  That  the  king  eon  do  no  wrong: 
That  he  ws^  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sheltering 
himself  undpr  this  general  maxim,  which  guards  every 
English  monarch,  even  the  least  deserving ;  but  was  able, 
by  the  most  satisfactory  reasons,  to  justify  those  measures^ 
in  which  lie  had  been  engaged:  That  to  the  whole  world, 
and  even  to  them,  his  pretended  judges,  he  was  desirous, 
if  called  upon  in  another  manner,  to  prove  the  integrity  of 
his  conduct,  and  assert  the  justice  of  those  defensive  arms, 
to  which,  unwillingly  and  unfortunately,  he  had  had 
recourse :  But  that,  in  order  to  preserve  a  uniformity  of 
conduct,  he  must  at  present  forego  the  apology  of  his  inno- 
cence ;  lest,  by  ratifying  an  authority,  no  better  founded 
than  that  of  roUiers  and  pirates,  he  be  justly  branded  as 
the  •  betrayer,  instead  of  being  applauded  as  the  martyr, 
of  the  constitution* 

The  president,  in  order  to  support  the  majesty  of  the 
people,  and  maintain  the  superiority  of  his  court  above 
the  prisoner,  still  inculcated,  that  he  must  not  decline  the 
authority  of  his  judges  ;  that  they  overruled  his  objec- 
tions ;  that  they  were  delegated  by  the  people,  the  onff- 
source  of  every  lawful  power;  and  that  kings  themselves 
actM  but  in  trust  from  that  commutAty,  whidi  had  in- 
vested  this   high  court  of  justice  with  its  jurisdiction. 
Even  according  to  those  principles,  which  in  his  present 
situation  he  was  perhaps  obliged  to  adopt,  his  behaviov 
in  general  will  appear  not  a  little  harsh  and .  bai^barous 
but  when  we  consider  him  as  a  subject,  and  one  too  of  n 
high   character,   addressing   himself  to   his  unfortuaai 
,    sovereign,  his.  style  will  be  esteemed,  to  the  last  cjegrcj 
SMidacious  and  insolent*  ; 


'    Three  tkaes  was  Charles  produced  befl»re  tte  OMirtv    ^^^^ 
and  as  often  declined  their  jurisdiction.     On  the  fourth,  s^m^^^ 
&e  judges  having  examined  some  witnesses,  hy  whom  it    t  ^^ 
was  proved  that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  against 
die  forces  commbsioned  hy  tjie  parliament;    tb^  pro* 
nounced  sentence  against  him.    He  seemed  very  anxious, 
at  this  time,  to  be  admitted  to  a  cctoferoice  with  the^two 
housefly  and  it  was  supposed,  that  he  intended  to  resign 
tiie  crown  to  his  s<ni :    But  the.  court  refused  compjianca,  szth  Jan. 
and  considered  that  request  as  nothing  but  a  ^ay.of 
justice. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  king's  behaviour^  during  this 
last  scene  of  his  life,  does  honour  to  hb  memory ;  and 
diat  in  all  appearances  before  his  judges,  he  never  forgot 
his  part,  either  as  a  prince  or  as  a  man.  Firm  and 
intrepid, .  he  maintained,  in  each  reply,  the  utmost  per- 
spicuity and  justness  both  of  ttmugfat  and  expression  x 
Mild  and  equable,  he  rose  into  no  passion  at  that  unusual 
authority  which  was  assumed  over  him.  His  soul,  with- 
out effiort  or  affectation,  seemed  only  to  remain  in  the 
8ituatk>niamiltar  to  it,  and  to' look  down  with  contempt 
on  all  the  efforts  of  human  malice  and  iniquity.  The 
soldiers,  instigated  by  their  superiors^  were  brought,  . 
Actogh  with<  difficulty,  to  cry  aloud  for  justice :  Poor 
smils  I  said  the  king^  to  one  of  hb  attendants ;  for  a  little 
-money  they  would  do  as  much  against  their  commanders^? 
Some  of  them  were  permitted  to  go  the  utmost  length  of  « 

hrutsd  iiisdlence,  and  to  spit  in  his*  face,  as  he  was  con- 
duced along  the  passage  to  the  court.  To  excite^ a 
^ntiment  of  piety  was  die  faaly  effect  which  this  inhuman 
i»ult.  was  able  to  produce  upon  hikn. 

The.  people,  though*  imder  the  rod  of  lawless  un- 
liraified  power,  could  not.foriaiear,  with  the  most  ardent 
prayers,  pouring  forth. their  wishes  for- his  preservation; 
and,  in  "hb  present  distress,  they  avowed  him^  by  their 
geaeiptts  tears  for  their  monarchy  whom,  in.  their  mis- 
guided fury,*  they  had:  before  so  violently  rejected.  The 
ktnf(  waa  softeaed*  at  this  moving^ scene,  aad  ^pressed 
his  gratitaflAe  for^tbeir  ^ti£al  affection.     One  soldier  too, 
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<3HA^.   seiased  by  contqtgtous  sympathy,  demanded' from  heaven  a 
^'^'     blessing  on  oppressed  and  fallen  majesty:    His  officer, 


IM.  overhearing  the  prayer,  beat  him  to  the  ground  in  the 
king's  presence.  The  punuhment^  methinks^  exceeds  the 
^0nce :  This  was  the  reflection  which  Charles  formed  o« 
jnat  occasion^* 

i.  .  %^8  soon  as  the  intention  of  trying  the  king  was  knoiva 
ieptiSor^ign  countries,  so  enormous  an  action  was  esdhumed 
.  ugail^t  by  the  general  voice  of  reason  and  humanity  i  and 
all',iti|b,  under  whatever  form  of  government  they  were 
)x>m,  rejected  this  example,  as  the  utmost  efibrt  of  undis? 
giiis^d  usurpation,  and  the  most  heinous  insult  of  law  and 
juatice.  The  French  ambassador,  by  orders  from  his 
court,  interposed  in  the  king's  behalf:  The  Dutch  em* 
(ployed  their  good  offices :  The  Scots  exclaimed  and  pro«> 
teated  against  the  violence :  The  queen,  the  prince,  wrote 
pathetic  letters  to  the  parliament.  All  solicitations  were 
found  fruitless  with  men  whose  resolutions  were  fixed  and 
irrevocable. 

,  Four  of  Charleses  friends,   persons  of  virtue   and 

djignity,  Richmond,  Hertford,  Southampton,  Lindesey, 
pipplied  to  the  commons.  They  represented  that  "they 
were  the  king^s  counsellors,  and  had  concurred,  by  their 
advice,  in  all  those  measures  which  were  now  imputed  as 
primes  to  their  royal  master :  That  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  according  to  the^  dictates  of  common  reason,  they 
ftlooe  were  guilty,  and  were  alone  exposed  to  censure  for 
every  blamable  action  of  the  prince :  And  that  diey  now 
pre9^nted  themselves,  in  order  to  save,  by  their  own 
punishment,  that  precious  life  which  it  became  the  com^ 
znons  themselves,  and  every  subject,  with  the  utmost 
ha?:ard,  to  protect  and  defend.^  Such  a  generous  effort 
tended  to  their  honour ;  but  contributed  tipthing  towards 
^he  king's  safety. 

The  people  remained  in  that  silence  and  astonishment 
which  aU  grea^t  pasai6iis,  when  they  have  not  an  opportqr 
iiity  of  exerting  themselves,  natiirally  pkKiduce  in  the 
)iuman  niind*  The  spldiers  being  incessantly  pliad  with 
f^Kf^^h  s^nnons,  and  exfaoitatiotis,  were  brought  itp  to 

x^  Warwick,  T>.  339.  yr  f  ei|nehef>  p.  85.    Lloydc,  p.  di9> 
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41  degree  of  fury,  and  imagined,  that  in  the  acti^  of'the  chap. 
nost  extrelne  disloyalty  towards  their  prince^  ccmsisted  ^;;J^ 
iteir  greatest  merit  in  the  eye  of  heaven.^  i      ^^^ 

Three  days  were  allowed  the  king  between  his  sen* 
ience  and  lus  execution.  This  interval  he  passed  with 
great  tranquillity,  chiefly  in  reading  and  devotion.  AIL 
his.  family  that  remained  in  England  were  allowed  access 
to  him.  It  consisted  only  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  and 
the  duke  of  Glocester ;  for  the  duke  of  York  had  made 
his  escape.  Glocester  was  little  more  than  an' infant: 
The  princess,  notwithstanding  her  tender  years,  showed 
an  advanced  judgment;  and  the  calamities  of  her  family 
had  made  a.deejp  impression  upon  her.  After  many  pious 
ebns^ations  and  advices,  the  king  gave  her  in  charge  to 
teU  the  queen,  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
he  had  never  once,  even  in  thought,  failed  in  his  fidelity 
towards  her;  and  that  hi^  conjugal  tenderness  and  his 
life  should  have  an  equal  duration.  ■ 

To  the  young  duke  too,  he  could  not  forbear  giving 
some  advice^  in-^order  to  season  his  mind  with  early 
principles  of  lo}ralty  and  obedience  towards  his  brother, 
who  was  so  soon  to  be  his  sovereign.  Holding  him  on 
his  knee,  he  said,  "  Now  they  will  cut  off  thy  father's 
*'  head.''  At  these  words  the  child  looked  very  stedfastly 
upon  him.  ^'  Mark,  child !  what  I  say :  They  will  cut 
^^  xffE  tny  head !  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king :  But  mark 
^^  what  I  say,  thou  must  not  be  a  king,  as  long  as  thy 
^'  brothers  Charles  and  James  are  alive.  They  will  cut 
**  off  thy  brothers'  heads,  when  they,  can  catch  them! 
^*  Aiui  thy  head  too  they  will  cut  off  at  last !  Therefore, 
^  I  charge  thee,  do  not  be  made  a  king  by  them !"  The 
duke,  sighing,  replied,  "  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  first  P' 
So  detcYmined  an  answer,  from  one  of  such  tender  years, 
filled  the  king's  eyes  with  tears  of  joy  and  admiration. 

£vsRT  nigl^,  during  this  interval,  the  king  slept 
sound  as  usual ;  though  the  noise  of  workmen,  employed 
in  framing  the  scaffold,  and  other  preparations,  for  his  exe- 
amon,  continually  resounded  in  his  ears.^  The  morning 
of  the  fatal  day  he  rose  early;  and  calling  Herbert,  one 
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of  his  attendants,  he  bade  him  emplpy  more  than  uaiid 
care  in  dressing  himv  and  preparing  hikn  for  so  great  and 
joyful  a  solemnity*  Bishop  Juxon,  a  man  endowed  witfi 
the  same  mild  and  steady  virtues  by  which  the  king  himself 
was  so  much  distinguished,  assisted  him  in  hk  devotions, 
and  paid  the  last  melancholy  duties  to  his  friend  and 
sovereign. 

The  street  before  Whitehall  was  the  place  destined  for 
the  execution  :  For  it  was  intended,  by  choosing  that  very 
place,  in  sight  of  his  own  palace,  to  display  more  evidently 
the  triumph  of  popular  justice  over  royal  majesty*  When 
the  king  came  upon  the  scaffold,  he  found  ^t  so  surrounded 
with  soldiers,  that  he  could  not  expect  to  be  heard  by  any 
of  the  people :  He  addressed,  therefore,  his  discourse  to 
the  few  persons  who  were  about  him ;  particularly  colondl 
Tomlinson,  to  whose  care  he  had  lately  been  committed 
and  upon  whom,  as  upon  many  others,  his  amiable  de* 
portment  had  wrought  an  entire  conversion.  He  justified 
his  own  innocence  in  the  late  fatal  wars,  and  observed 
that  he  had  not  taken  arms  till  after  the  parliament  had 
enlisted  forces ;  nor  had  he  any  other  object  in  his  warlike 
operations,  than  to  preserve  that  authority  entire,  which 
his  predecessors  had  transmitted  to  him*  He  threw  not, 
however,  the  blame  upon  the  parliament ;  but  was  more 
inclined  to  think  that  ill  instruments  had  interposed,  and 
raised  in  them  fears  and  jealousies  with  regard  to  his  inten- 
tions* Though  innocent  towards  his  people,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  equity  of  his  execution  in  the  eyes  of  his 
Maker ;  and  observed,  that  an  unjust  sentence,  which  he 
had  suffered  to  take  effect,  was  now  punished  by  an  unjust 
sentence  upon  himself.  He  forgave  all  his  enemies,  even 
the  chief  insti^^nients  of  his  death;  but  exhorted  them 
and  the  whole  nation  to  return  to  the  ways  of  .peace,  by 
paying  obedience  to  their  lawful  sovereign,  hi&  son  and 
successor.  When  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  Uock, 
bishop  Juxon  called  to  him  :  ^^  There  is,  sir,  but  on 
^^  stage  more,  which,  though  turbulent  and  troublesomi 
^^  is  yet  a  very  short  one.  Consider,  it  will  soon  cair 
'^  you  a  great  way  ;  it  will  carry  you  from  eacth  to  hea 
"  ven ;  and  there  you  shall  find,  to  your  great  joy,  th 
"  prize  to  which  you  hasten,  a  crown  of  glory.*'     *S 
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"  go,"  replied  the  king,  **  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incor-    chap. 

"  ruptible  crown ;  where  no  disturbance  can  have  place." 

At  one  blow  was  his  head  severed  from  his  body.     A      1^49^ 

aian  in  a  visor  performed  the  office  of  ^executioner  :    An- 

eAer,  in- a  like  disguise,  held  up  to  the  spectators  the  head 

streammg  with  blood,  and  cried  aloud,   This  is  the  heCtd 

of  a  traitor  J 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  grief,  indignation,  and 
astonishment,  which  took  place,  not  only  among  the  spec- 
tators, who  were  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  sorrow, 
but  throughout  the  whole  nation,  as  soon  as  the  report  of 
dus  fatal  execution  was  conveyed  to  them.  Never  mon- 
arch, in  the  full  triumph  of  success  and  victory,  was  more 
dear  to  his  people,  than  his  misfortunes  and  magnanimity, 
his  patience  and  piety,  had  rendered  this  unhappy  prince. 
In  proportion  to  their  former  delusions,  which  had  ani*^ 
mated  th^m  against  him,  was  the  violence  of  their  return 
to  duty  and  affection;  while  each  reproached  himself, 
either  with  active  disloyalty  towards  him,  or  with  too  in- 
dcdent  defence  of  his  oppressed  cause.  On  weaker  minds, 
the  effect  of  diese  complicated  passions  was  prodigious; 
Women  are  said  to  have  cast  forth  the  untimely  fruit  of 
their  womb :  Others  fell  into  convulsions,  or  sunk  into 
such  a  melancholy  as  attended  them  to  their  grave  :  Nay, 
some,  unmmdful  of  themselves,  as  though  they  could 
not,  or  would  not  survive  their  beloved  prince,  it  is  re- 
ported, suddenly  fell  down  dead.  The  very  pulpits  were 
bedewed  with  unsuborned  tears ;  those  pulpits,  which  had 
formerly  thundered  out  the  most  violent  imprecations  and 
anathemas  against  him.  And  all  men  united  in  their  de> 
testation  of  those  hypocritical  parricides,  who,  by  sancti- 
fied pretences,  had  so  long  disguised  their  treasons,  and 
by  this  last  act  of  iniquity  had  thrown  an  indelible  stajn 
upon  the  nation. 

A.FAESH  instance  of  hypocrisy  was  displayed  the 
ircry  day  of  the  king's  death.  The  generous  Fairfax,  not 
content  with  being  absent  from  the  trial,  had  used  all  the 
interest  which  he  yet  retained,  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
the  fatal  sentence;  and  had  even  employed  persua^on 
with  his  own  regiment,  though  none  else  would  follow 
him,  to    rescue  the  king  from  his  disloyal  murderers. 


IL 
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CHAP.   Cromwei  and  Ireton*  informed  of  this  intention*  cnAuL* 
voured  to  convince  him  that  the  Lord  had  rejected  the 


1649.  ^^^g  f  ^^^  ^^y  exhorted  him  to  seek  by  prayer  some 
direction  fibm  heaven  on  this  important  occasion  :  But 
they  concealed  from  him  that  they  had  already  signed  the 
warrant  for  the  execution.  Harrison  was  the  peracm  ap- 
pointed to  join  in  prayer  with  the  unwary  generaLv  By 
agreement,  he  prolonged  his  doleful  cant,  till  inteUigence 
arrived,  that  the  fatal  blow  was  struck.  He  then,  rose 
from  his  knees,  and  insisted  with  Fairfax,  that  this  event 
was  a  miraculous  and  providential  answer,  which  heaven 
had  sent  to  their  devout  supplication^** 

It  being  remarked,  that  the  king,  the  moment  before 
he  stretched  out  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  had  said  to 
Juxon,  with  a  very  earnest  accent,  the  single  word  Rx* 
MEMBER  ;  great  mysteries  were  supposed  to  be  concealed 
under  that  expression ;  and  the  generals  vehemently  in- 
sisted with  the  prelate,  that  he  should  inform  them  of  the 
king's  meaning.  Juxon  told  them,  that  the  king,  having 
frequently  charged  him  to  inculcate  on  his  son  the  fdrgive-* 
ness  of  his  murderers,  had  taken  this  opportunity,  in  the 
last  moment  of  his  life,  when  his  commands,  he  suppo- 
sed, would  be  regarded  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  to  rei" 
terate  that  desire  ;  and  that  his  mild  spirit  thus  terminated 
its  present  course,  by  an  act  of  benevolence  towards  his 
greatest  enemies. 

The  character  of  this  prince,  as  that  of  most  meA, 
if  not  of  all  men,  was  mixed ;  but  his  virtues  predomi- 
nated extremely  above  his  vices,  or,  more  properly  speak* 
ing,  his  imperfections  :  For  scarce  any  of  his  faults  rose 
to  that  pitch  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  vices«  To 
consider  him  in  the  most  favourable  lightt  it  may.  be  af*> 
firmed  that  his  dignity  was  free  from  pride,  his  humanity 
from  weakness,  his  bravery  from  rashness,  his  temperance 
from  austerity,'  his  frugality  from  avarice  j  All  these 
virtues,  in  him,  maintained  their  proper  bounds,  and 
merited  unreserved  praise.  To  speak  the  most  harshly  of 
him,  we  may  affirm  that  many  of  his  good  qualities  were 
attended  with  some  latent  frailty,  which,  though  seem-' 
ingly  inconsiderable,  was  able,  when  seconded  by  the  ex** 
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tr^me  malevolence  of  his  fortune,  to  disappoint  them  of  cH^P. 
all  their  influence  ;  His  beneficert  disposition  was  clouded  yjl^,^^^ 
by  a  manner  not  very  gracious ;  his  virtue  was  tine-  i^^ 
tured  with  superstition  ;  his  good  sense  was  disiigi^red 
by  a  deference  to  persons  of  a  capacity  inferior  to  hU 
Own ;.  and  his  moderate  temper  exempted  him  not  from 
hasty  and  precipitate  resolutions*  He  deserves  thfe  epithet 
of  a  good,  rather  than  of  a  great  man ;  and  was  more 
fitted  to  rule  in  a  regular  established  government,  than 
either  to  give  way  to  the  encroachments  of  a  popular  as- 
sembly, or  finally  to  subdue  their  pretensions.  He  wanted 
suppleness  and  dexterity  sufficient  for  the  first  measure  : 
He  was  not  endowed  with  the  vigour  requisite  for  the  se- 
cond. Had  he  been  born  an  absolute  prince,  his  humanity 
and  good  sense  had  rendered  his  reign  happy  and  his  me- 
xnory  precious  ;  Had  the  limitations  on  prerogative  been 
in  his  time  quite  fixed  and  certain,  his  integrity  had  made 
him  regard,  as  sacred,  the  boundaries  of  the  constitution. 
Unhappily,  his  fate  threw  him  into  a  period  when  the  pre- 
cedents of  many  former  reigns  savoured  strongly  t)f  arbi- 
trary power,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  ran  violently 
towards  liberty.  And  if  his  political  prudence  was  not 
sufficient  to  extricate  him  from  so  perilous  a  situation,  he 
may  be  excused ;  since  even  after  the  event,  when  it  is 
tommonly  easy  to  correct  all  etrors,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine what  conduct,  in  his  circumstancs^s,  could  have 
maintained  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  preserved  the 
peace  of  the  nation.  Exposed  without  revenue,  without 
arms,  to  the  assault  of  furious,  implacable,  and  bigoted 
factions,  it  was  never  permitted  him,  but  with  the  most 
fatal  consequences,  to  commit  the  smallest  mistake  ;  a 
condition  too  rigorous  to  be  imposed  on  the  greatest  hu- 
man capacity. 

Some  historians  have  rashly  questioned  the  good  faith 
of  this  prince  :  But,  for  this  reproach,  the  most  malignant 
scrutiny  of  his  conduct,  which,  in  every  circumstance  is 
now  thoroughly  known,  affords  not  any  reasonable  foun- 
dation. On  the  contrarv«  if  we  consider  the  extreme 
difficulties  to  which  he  was  so  frequently  reduced,  and 
compare  the  sincerity  of  his  p];ofessions  and  declarations ; 
we  shall  avow,  that  probity  and  honour  ought  justly  to 
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CHAP,    be  numbered  among  his  most  shining  qusdities*  ^  In  every 
treaty,  those  concessions  which  he  thought  he  could  not 


1649.  ^^  conscience  maintain,  he  never  c6uld,  by  any  motive  or 
persuasion,  be  induced  to  make.  And  though  some 
viola^tions  of  the  petition  of  right  may  perhaps  be  imputed 
to  him ;  these  are  more  to  be  ascribed  to  the  necessi^  of 
his  situation,  and  to  the  lofty  ideas  of  royal  prerogative, 
which,  from  former  established  precedents,  he  had  imbibed, 
than  to  any  failure  in  the  integrity  of  his  principles.* 

This  prince  was  of  a  comely  presence ;  of  a  sweet, 
but  melancholy  aspect.  His  face  was  regular,  handsome, 
and  well  complexioned ;  his  body  strong,  healthy,  and 
justly  proportioned;  and  being  of  a  middle  stature,  he 
was  capable  of  enduring  the  greatest  fatigues*  He  ex- 
celled in  horsemanship  and  other  exercises ;  and  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  exterior,  as  well  as  many  of  the  essential 
qualities,  which  form  an  accomplished  prince. 

The  tragical  death  of  Charles  begat  a  questicm, 
whether  the  people,  in  any  case,  were  entitled  to  judge 
and  to  punish  their  sovereign ;  and  most  men,  regarding 
chiefiy  the  atrocious  usurpation  of  the  pretended  judges 
and  the  merit  of  the  virtuous  prince  who  suffered,  were 
inclined  to  condemn  the  republican  principle  as  high^ 
seditious  and  extravagant:  But  diere  were  still  a  few 
who,  abstracting  from  the  particular  circumstance  of  this 
case,  were  able  to  consider  the  question  in  general,  and 
were  inclined  to  moderate,  not  contradict,  the  prevailing 
sentiment.  .Such  might  have  been  their  reasoning.  If  ever, 
on  any  occasion,  it  were  laudable  to  conceal  truth  from 
the  populace,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  doctrine  of 
resistance  affords  such  an  example ;  and  that  all  specular 
tive.  reasoners  ought  to  observe,  with  regard  to  this 
principle,  the .  same  cautious  silence,  which  the  laws  in 
every  species  of  government  have  ever  prescribed  to 
themselves.  Government  is  instituted  in  order  to  restrain 
tfie  fury  and  injustice  of  the  people ;  and  being  always 
founded  on  opinion,  not  on  force,  it  is  d^gerous  tb 
weaken,  by  these  speculations,  the  reverence  which  the 
multitude  owe  to  authority,  and  to  instruct  them  before- 

*  See  note  p]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


hand)  that  the  case  caa  ev^r  happen,  when  they  may  be  chap. 
freed  from  their  duty  of  allegiance*  Or  should  it  be  v^-v^^ 
fwuid  impossible  to  restrain  the  license  of  human  disqui*-  1049. 
sitiont,  it  must  h^  acknowledged,  that  the  doctrine  of 
obedience  ought  alone  to  be  inculcated^  and  that  the  ex- 
ceptions, which  are  rare,  ought  seldom  or  never  to  be 
mentioned  in  popular  reasonings  and  discourses.  Nor  b 
there  any  danger,  that  mankind,  by  this  prudent  reserve, 
should  universally  degenerate  into  a  state  of  abject  servi^ 
tude.  When  the  exception  really  occurs,  even  though  it 
be  not  previously  expected  and  descanted  on,  it  must, 
ifirom  its  very  nature,  be  so  obvious  and  undisputed,  as  to 
remcM^e  all  doubt,  and  overpower  the  restraint,  however  « 
great,  imposed  by  teaching  the  general  doctrine  of  obe- 
dience. But  between  resisting  a  prince  and  dethroning 
him  there  is  a  wide  interval ;  and  the  abuses  of  power, 
which  can  warrant  the  latter  violence,  are  greater  and 
more  enormous  than  those  which  will  justify  the  former* 
History,  however,  supfdies  us  with  examples  even  of  this 
kind ;  and  the  reality  of  the  supposition,  though,  for  the 
future,  it  ought  ever  to  be  little  looked  for,  must,,  by  all 
candid  inquirers,  be  acknowledged  in  the  past.  But 
between  dethroning  a  prince  and  punishing  him,  there  is 
another  very  wide  interval ;  and  it  were  not  sl^range,  if 
even  m^i  of  the  most  enlarged  thought  should  question, 
whether  human  nature  could  ever  in  any  monarch  reach 
diat  height  of  depravity,  as  to  warrant,  in  revolted  sub- 
jects, this  last  _dct  of  extraordinary  jurisdiction.  That 
illusion,  if  it  be  an  illusion,  which  teaches  us  to  pay  a 
sacred  regard  to  the  persons  of  princes,  is  so  salutary, 
that  to  dissipate  it  by  the  formal  trial  and  punishment  of 
a  sovereign,  will  have  more  pernicious  eflFects  upon  the 
people,  than  the  example  of  justice  can  be  supposed  to 
have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  princes,  by  checking  their 
career  of  tyranny.  It  is  dangerous  also,  by  these  exam- 
ples to  reduce  princes  to  despair,  or  bring  matters  to  9uch 
extremities  against  persons  endowed  with  great  power,  as 
to  leave  them  no  resource,  but  in  the  most  violent  and 
most  sanguinary  coimsels.  ^  This  general  position  being 
established,  it  must  however  be  observed,  that  no  reader, 
almost  of  any  party  or  principle,  was  ever  shocked,  when 
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CHAP,  he  read  in  ancient  histoiy,  that  the  Roman  senate  voted 
^^^^^^^...^  Nero,  their  absolute  sovereign,  to  be  a  public  enensy, 
1649.  ^^^^  even  without  trial,  condemned  him  to  the  severest 
and  most  ignominious  punishment;  ^  punishment  from 
which  the  meanest  Roman  citizen  was,  by  the  laws,  ex* 
empted.  The  crimes  of  that  bloody  tyrant  are  so  enor- 
mous, that  they  break  through  all  rules ;  and  extort  a 
confession,  that  such  a  dethroned  prince  is  no  longer 
superior  to  his  people,  and  can  no  longer  plead,  in  his 
own  defence,  laws,  which  were  established  for  conducting 
the  ordinary  course  of  administration.  But  when  we 
pass  from  the  case  of  Nero  to  that  of  Charles,  the  great 
disproportion,  or  rather  total  contrariety  of  character 
immediately  strikes  us;  and  we  stand  astonished,  that, 
among  a  civilized  people,  so  much  virtue  could  ever  meet 
with  so  fatal  a  catastrophe.  History,  the  great  mistress 
of  wisdom,  furnishes  examples  of  all  kinds ;  and  every 
prudential,  as  well  as  moral  precept,  may  be  authorized 
by  those  events,  which  her  enlarged  mirror  is  able  to 
present  to  us.  From  the  memorable  revolutions  which 
passed  in  England  during  this  period,  we  may  naturally 
Reduce  the  same  useful  lesson,  which  Charles  himself,  in 
his  later  years,  inferred,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  princes, 
even  from  the  appearance  of  necessity,  to  assume  more 
authority  than  the  laws  have  allowed  them.  But  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  these  events  furnish  us  with  another 
instruction,  no  less  natural,  and  no  less  useful,  concerning 
the  mkdness  of  the  people,  the  furies  of  fanaticism,  and 
the  danger  of  mercenary  armies, 
fith  Bc|>.  In  order  to  close  this  part  of  the  British  history,  it  19 

also  necessary  to  relate  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy  in 
England  :  That  event  soon  followed  upon  the  death  of  the 
monarch.  When  the  peers  met,  on  the  day  appointed  in 
their  adjournment,  they  entered  upon  busioess  and  sent 
dowh  some  votes  to  the  commons,  of  which  the  latter 
deigned  not  to  take  the  Least  notice*  In  a  few  days,  t|;ie 
lower  house  passed  a  vote,  that  they  woi^d  make  no  more 
addresses  to  the  house  of  peers,  nor  receive  any  from 
{hem;  and  that  that  house  was  useless  and  dangerous, 
^nd  was  therefore  to  be  abolished.  A  like  vote  passed 
with  i^egard  to  the  monarchy ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
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Martin,  a  zealous  republican,  in  the  debate^on  this  ques-    CHAP, 
tion,  confessed,  that,  if  they  desired  -a  king,  the  last  was  ^^^^^^^^^ 
as  proper  as  any  gentleman  in  England*^     The  commons      1^9 
ordered  a  new  great  seal  to  be  engi-aved,  oq  whkh  that 
assembly  was  represented,  with  this  legend,  on  the  first 

TEAR  of  freedom,  BY  60d's  BLESSING,  RESTORED,  1648. 

The  forms  of  all  public  business  were  changed,  from  the 
king's  name,  to  that  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of 
England.^    And  it  was  declared  high  treason  to  proclaim, 
or  any  otherwise  acknowledge,  Charles  Stuart,  commonly 
called  prince  of  Wales. 

The  commons  intended,  it  is  said,  to  bind  the  princess 
Elizabeth  apprentice  to  a  button  maker:  The  duke  of 
Glocester  was  to  be  taught  some  other  mechanical  em* 
ployment.  But  the  former  soon  died;  of  grief,  as  is 
supposed,  for  her  father's  tragical  end :  The  latter  was, 
by  Cromwel,  sent  beyond  sea. 

The  king's  statue,  in  the  exchange,  was  thrown 
down ;  and  on  the  pedestal  these  words  were  inscribed : 
EXIT  TYRANNUS,  REGUM  ULTiMUs ;  The  tyrant  is  g'oncy  the 
last  of  the  kings. 

Dure  Hamilton  was  tried  by  a  new  high  court  of 
justice,  as  earl  of  Cambridge  in  England ;  and  condemned 
for  treason.  This  sentence,  which  was  certainly  hard,  but 
which  ought  to  save  his  memory  from  all  imputations  of 
treachery  to  his  master,  was  executed  on  a  scaffold  erected 
before  Westminster  hall.  Lord  Capel  underwent  the 
same  fate.  Both  these  noblemen  had  escaped  from  pri- 
son, but  were  afterwards  discovered  and  taken.  To  all 
the  solicitations  of  their  friends  for  pardon,  the  generals 
and  parliamentary  leaders  still  replied,  that  it  was  cer- 
taunly  the  intention  of  Providence  they  should  suffer; 
since  it  had  permitted  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  after  they  had  once  recovered  their  liberty. 

The  earl  of  Holland  lost  his  life  by  a  like  sentence. 
Though  of  a  polite  and  courtly  behaviour,  he  died 
lamented  by  no  party.     His  ingratitude  to  the  king,  and 

b  WaHcer*s  Histonr  of  Independency,  part  2. 

f  The  court  of  lCng*8  Bench  was  called  the  Court  of  Public  Bench.  So 
^^^oa8  0n  this  head  were  some,  of  the  republicans,  tliat,  it  is  pretended,  in  re- 
citing; the  lord's  prayer,  they  would  uot  say  thxf  kingdom  corner  but  always  ^^ 
^pmm^azota^h  come. 
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CHAP,    his  frequent  chsingin];^  of  sides,  were  regarded  ju  great 
,^^^^/^^  stains  on  his  memory.  The  ear|  of  Norwich,  and  sir  Jdm 
1649.      Owen,  being  condemned  by  the  same  court,  were  par^ 
doned  by  the  commons* 

Th£  king  left  six  children ;  three  mal^,  Charles,  bom 
in  1630,  James  duke  of  York,  bom  in  1633,  Henry  didce 
of  Glocester,  born  in  1641 ;  and  three  females,  Maxy 
princess  of  Orange,  bom  1631,  Elizabeth,  faom  1635, 
and  Henrietta  afterwards  dutchess  of  Orleans,  bom  at 
Exeter  1644* 

The  archbishops,  of  Canterbury  in  this  reign  were 
Abbot  and  Laud :  The  lord  keepers,  Williams  hishop  of 
Lincoln,  lord  Coventry,  lord  Finch,  lord  Littleton,  and 
sir  Richard  Lane ;  the  high  admirals,  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  the  earl  of  Northumberland ;  the  treasurers, 
the  earl  of  Marlborough,  the  earl  of  Portland,  Juxon, 
bishop  of  London,  and  lord  Cottington ;  the  secretaries 
of  state,  lord  Con^vay,  sir  Albertus  Moreton,  Coke,  sir 
Henry  Vane,  loid  Falkland,  lord  Digby,  and  sir  Etlward 
Nicholas. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  we  should  here  mention  the 
Icon  BasilikS^  a  work  published  in  the  king's  name  a  few 
days  after  his  execution.  It  seems  almost  impossible,  in 
^  the  controverted  parts  of  history,  to  say  any  thing  w|iich 
will  satisfy  the  zealots  of  both  parties :  But  with  regard 
to  the  genuineness  of  that  production,  it  is  not  easy  for 
an  historian  to  fix  any  opinion  which  will  be  entirely  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  The  proofs  brought  to  evince  that^ 
this  work  is  or  is  not  the  king's,  are  so  convincing,  diat 
if  any  impartial  reader  peruse  any  one  side  apart,**  he  will 
think  it  impossible,  that  arguments  could  be  produced, 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  so  strong  an  evidence  :  And 
when  he  compares  both  sides,  he  will  be  some  time  at  a 
loss  to  fix  any  determination.  Should  an  absolute  sus* 
pense  of  judgment  be  fou^d  difficult  or  disagreeable  in  so 
interesting  a  question,  I  must  confess,  that  I  much  incliae 

d  See,  on  the  one  hand,  Toland's  Amyntor,  and,  On  the  other,  AVaj;staflrs  Vin- 
dication of  the  royal  Martyr,  with  Young's  addition.  We  may  remar)^,  that 
lord  Ciarendon's  total  silence  with  regard  to  this  subject,  in  so  full  a  history, 
comi)osed  in  vindication  *xf  the  king's  measures  and  character,  forms  a  presump- 
tion on  Toland's  side,  and  a  presumption  of  which  that  author  was  ienoraut ; 
the  M^rks  of  the  noble  historian  not  beteg  then  published.  Bishop  Burnei's 
testimony  too  must  be  allowed  of  some  weight  against  the  Icvn. 
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to  give  the  preference  to  the  arguments  of  the  royalists,  chap. 
The  testimonies,  which  prove  that  performance  to  be  the 
king's,  are  more  numerous,  certain,  and  direct,  than  those 
on  the  other  side*  This-  ia  the  ca$e,  f  ven  if  we  consider 
the  external  evidence  i  But  when  we  weigh  the  internal, 
derived  from  the  style  and  composition,  there  is  no  man- 
ner of  comparison.  These  meditations  resemble,  in  ele- 
gance, purity,  neatness,  and  simplicity,  the  genius  of 
those  performances  which  we  know  with  certainty  to  have 
flowed  from  the  royal  pen :  But  are  so  unlike  the  bom- 
bMt,  perplexed,  rhetorical,  and  corrupt  style  of  Dr.  Gau- 
den,«to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  that  no  human  testimony 
seems  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  he  was  the  author. 
Yet  all  the  evidences,  which  would  rob  the  king  of  that 
honour,  tend  to  prove  that  Dr.  Gauden  had  the  merit  of 
writing  so  fine  a  performance,  and  the  infamy  of  imposing 
it  on  the  world  for  the  king's* 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  general  compassion  ex- 
cited towards  the  king,  by  the  publishing,  at  so  critical  a 
juncture,  a  work  so  full  of  piety,  meekness,  and  humanity. 
Many  have  not  scrupled  to  ascribe  to  that  book  the  sub** 
sequent  restoration  of  the  royal  family.  Milton  com- 
pares its  effects  to  those  which  were  wrought  on  the 
tumultuous  Romans  by  Anthony's  reading  to  them  the  will 
of  Caesar.  The  Icon  passed  through  fifty  editions  in  a 
twelvemonth ;  and  independent  of  the  great  interest  taken 
in  it  by  the  nation,  as  the  supposed  production  of  Jtheir 
murdered  sovereign,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  best 
prose  composition,  which  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  English  language. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH, 
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State  of  England^'^f  Scotland^-^f  IreUmd'-^LevelUrs  tuf^ 
pressed^^tege  of  Dublin  raised^-^Tredeth  stormed^ 
Covenanters'-^Montrose  taken  priaoner^^^xecuted^^v^ 
enanters-^Battle  of  Durd^ar^-^f  Wcrcester-'^Kin^s 
escape — The  commonwealth — Dutch  war — Dissolution 
of  the  parliament. 

THE  confusions  which  overspread  England 
after  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  proceeded  as  well  from 
the  spirit  of  refinement  and  innovation,  which  agitated  the 
ruling  party,  as  from  the  dissolution  of  all  that  authority, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  by  which  the  nation  had  ever 
been  accustomed  to  be  governed*  Every  man  had  framed 
the  model  of  a  republic,  and  however  new  it  was,  or  fan- 
tastical, he  was  eager  in  recommending  it  to  his  fellow 
citizens,  or  even  imposing  it  by  force  upon  them*  Every 
man  had  adjusted  a  system  of  religion  which,  being 
derived  from  no  traditional  authority,  was  peculiar  to 
himself;  and  being  founded  on  supposed  inspiration,  not 
on  any  principles  of  human  reason,  had  no  means,  besides 
cant  and  low  rhetoric,  by  which  it  could  recommend 
itself  to  others.  The  levellers  insisted  on  an  equal 
distribution  of  power  and  property,  and  disclaimed  all 
dependence  and  subordination*  The  millenarians  or  fifth 
monarchy  men  required,  that  government  itself  should  be 
abolished,  and  all  human  powers  be  laid  in  the  dust,  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  dominion  of  Christ,  whose 
second  coming  they  suddenly  expected.  The  Antino- 
mians  even  insisted,  that  the  obligations  of  morality  and 
natural  law  were  suspended,  and  that  the  elect,  guided  by 
an  internal  principle  more  perfect  and  divine,  were  sa* 
perior  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  justice  and  huaianity. 


A  considemtAe  partjr  declaimed  against  tidies  and  hireling   ORavj 
priesthood,  and  were  resolved  that  the  magistrate  should  ^^^^^L, 
aot   3upp<»t    by   pbwer   or    revenue    any    ecclesiastical      ^^^^ 
establishment.     Another  party  inveighed  against  the  law 
and  its  professors ;  and  on  pretence  of  rendering  more 
simple   the    distribution   of   justice,    were    desirous    of 
abolishing  the   whole  system   af  English  jurisprudence, 
which  seemed  interwoven  with  monarchical  government. 
Even  those  among  the  republicans  who  adopted  not  such 
extravagancies,    were   so  intoxicated    with  their   saintly 
character,   that  they  supposed  themselves  possessed  of 
peculiar  privileges ;  and  all  professions,  oaths,  laws,  and 
engagements  had^  in  a  great  measure,  lost  their  influence 
'Over  them.      The  bands  of  society   were   every  where 
loosened;  and  the   irregular  passions  of  men  were  en* 
cauraged  by  speculative   principles,  still   more   unsocial 
and  irregular.  ^ 

The  royxdists,  consisting  of  the  nobles  and .  tiiote 
considerable  gentry,  being  degraded  from  their  authority, 
and  plundered  of  their  property,  were  inflamed  with  the 
highest  resentment  and  indignation  against  those  ignoble 
adversaries,  who  had  reduced  them  to  subjection.  The 
presbyterians,  whose  credit  had  first  supported  the  arms 
of  the  parliament,  were  enraged  to  find  that,  by  the 
treachery  or  superior  cunning  of  their  associates,  the 
fruits  of  .all  their  successful  labours  were  ravished  from 
them.  The  former  party,  from  inclination  and  principle, 
zealously  attached  themselves  to  the  son  of  their  unfortu* 
nate  monarch,  whose  n^emory  they  respected,  and  whose 
tragical  death  they  deplored.  The  latter  cast  their  eye 
.towards  the  same  object ;  but  they  had  still  many  pre- 
juflices  to  overcome,  many  fears  and  jealousies  to  be 
allayed^  e;re  they  could  cordially  entertain  thoughts  of 
restoring  the  family  which  they  bad  so  grievously  of- 
fended, aad  whdse  principles  they  regarded  with  such 
vic^nt  abhorrence. 

The  only  solid  support  of  the  republican  independent 
£Eu:tio]d,  whidi^  though  it  formed  so  small  a  part  of  the 
nation^  had  violently  usurped  the  government  of  the 
whcrfe,  was  9  numerous  army  of  near  fifty  thousand  men. 
Bat  this  army,  formidable  from  its  discipline  and  courage. 
Vol.  VI.  A  a 
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CHAR)   ts  vreli  as  its  numbers,  was  actuated  by  9  spirit  that  rea^ 
dered  it  dangerous  to  the  assembly  which  had  assumed 


1649.  '^he  command  over  it.  Accustomed  to  indulge  every 
phimera  in  politics,  every  phrensy  in  religion,  the  soldiers* 
]cnew  little  of  the  subordination  of  citizens,  and  had  only 
learned  from  apparent  necessity,  some  maxims  of  military 
pbedience.  And  while  they  still  maintained  that  all  those 
enormous  violations  of  law  and  equity,  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty,  were  justified  by  the  success  with  which  Pro- 
vidence had  blessed  them;  they  were  ready  to  bfeak  out 
into:  any  new  disorder,  wherever  they  had  the  pcospect  of 
a  like  sanction  and  authority^ 

What  alone  gave  some  stability  to  all  these  unsettled 
humours  was,  the  great  influence  both  civil  and  military 
acquired  by  Oliver  Cromwel.  This  man,  suited  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  that  alone,  was  equally 
qualified  to  gain  the  affection  and  confidence  of  men,  by 
what  was  mean,  vulgar,  and  ridiculous  in  his  character; 
;;is  to  command  their  obedience  by  what  was  great,  darmg, 
and  .enterprising?  Familiar  even  to  buffoonery  with  the 
meanest  sentinel,  he  never  lost  his  authority :  Transported 
to.  a  degree  of  madness  with  religious  ecstasies,  he  aeveii 
forgot  the  political  purposes  to  which  they  might  serve. 
Hating  monarchy,  while  a  subject;  despising  liberty, 
while  a  citizen ;  though  he  retained  for  a  time  all  orders 
of  men  under  a  seeming  obedience  to  the  parliament;  he 
"Vv^as, secretly « paying  the  way  by  artifice  and  courage,  to  his 
own  unlimited  authority^ 

The  parliament,  for  so  we  must  henceforth  call  ii  small 
and  inf:on$iderable  part  of  the  house  of  commons,  having 
murdered  their  sovereign  with  so  many  appearing  citicttm- 
stances  of  solemnity  and  justice,  and  so  much  real  vicdence 
and. even  fury,  began  to  assume  more  the  air  of  a  civil, 
legal  power,  and  to  enlarge  a  litde  the  narromr  bottom 
upon  which  they  stood.  They  admitted  a. few  of  the 
excluded  and  absent  niembers,  such  as  were  liable  to  least 
exception ;  but  on  condition  that  these  members  should 
sign  an  approbation  of  whatever  had  been  done  in -their 
absence  with  regard  to  the  king's  trial:  Ai^d  some  of 
them  were,  willing  to  acquire  a  share  of  power  dn  such 
t^rms ;  The  greater  part  disdained  to  lend  their  authority 
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U>  such  i^arent  usiirpations^     Tbe^  ia6ue4  some  iiirrits    tiaAVi 
for.  new  ^ections^  in ,  places  where  they  hoped  to  have 


interest  eaough  to  brmg  in  their  own  friends  and  de'^  '  1049, 
pendents. .  They  named  a  council  of  state,  thirty-eigjbt 
in  nund)er,  to  whom  all  addresses  were  made^  $irho  gav9 
orders  to  all  generals  and  admirals,  who  executed  the 
hkw^  and.  who  digested  all  business  before  it  was  intro- 
duced into  parliament.^  They  pretended  to  empkty  thero^ 
selves, eojtirely  in  adjusting  the  laws,  forms,  and  plans  of  si 
new.  representative i  and  as-  soon  as  they  should  hav^ 
settled  the  n^tion^  they  proiesa^  their  intention  of 
restoring  the  power  to ,  the  people,  from  whom  they 
•acknowledged  they  had  entirely  derived  it. 

The  commonwealth  found  every  thing  in  England 
.-composed  into  a  seeming  tranquillity  by  the  terror  of  the^ 
mrms*  Fojreign  powers,  occupied  in  wars  among  them-* 
^lyes.>  had  no  leisure  nor  inclination  to  interpose  in  the 
domeatic.  dissensions  of  this  island.  The  young  king^ 
poor  and  neglected,  living  sometimes  in  Holland,  some^^ 
.timefit  in  France,  sometimes  in  Jersey,  comforted  himself 
^^midst  his  pr/eaent  di&tresses  with  the  hopes  of  better  for^ 
tune.  ,  The  situation  alone  of  Scodand  and  Ireland  gave 
any  immj^diate  inquietude  to  the  new  republic. 

AiFT£9.  the  succesislve  defeats  of  Montrose  and  Ham-^  q^  g^^^ 
.ilton,  and  ^e  ruin  of  their  parties,  the  whole  authority  in*  i^nd. 
.Scotland   fell  into   the   hands  of   Argyle  and  the  rigid 
^huirchoMP,  that  party  which  was  most  averse  to  the  in- 
teresti^  of  the  royal  family*  Their  enmity,  however,  against . 
.the  indepepdents,  who  had  prevented  the  settlement  of 
-preabyterian  discipline  in  England,  carried  them  to  em*' 
»hiiM^  ppppsite  maxims  in  their  political  conduct.  Thoug)i 
.uiyited  by  the  £ngUsh  parliaoient  to  model  their  govern- 
.in^tinto  a  republican,  form,  they,  resolved  still  to  adhei;€i 
,)x>  xKkQnarchy,  ,which  had  ever . prevailed  Jn  their  country^ 
and  which,  by  the  express  terms  of  their  covenant^  they 
Ja§A  e»f/g4si^  to  defei^l.     They  considered  besides,  that 

ft  .  '       , 

eXftittii^  nmiiSs  ilr«r«,  the  eiirte  of  Denbigh,  Mitl^Ve^  Pemhroke,  8«Uibai7, 
-lords  Grey  and  Fairfax,  Lisle,  Rolls,  St.  Jolio,  Wilde,  Bradshaw,  Ci-orawel, 
Skippon,  Plfclcerirtg,  'Massaro,  He»ihig;e,  Harrington,  Vane-  Jan.-  Danteri, 
Armine,  Mildmaj,  Constable,  Peniungtooy  WilsOn.  Whitlooke,  Martin^ 
Ludlowe,  Stapleton,  HeTingham,  Wallop,  Hatcbinson,  Bond,  Popham,  Yalea^ 
'tin^  WaltODy  Seotj  Farefb/^  JonUt. 
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oUAF»    as  the  propeipty  of  the  kingdom  lay  moati^  m  tlie  baadairf 

great  families,  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  a  common^ 
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1641.  wealth,  or  without  some  chief  magistrate^  i»reated  with 
royal  authority,  to  preseire  peace  mr  justice  iu  th»  cobi^ 
munity*  The  execution,  therefore,  of  the  king,  against 
which  they  had  always  protested,  having  occasioned  a  Ta^ 
cancy  of  the  throne,  they  immediately  proclaimed  hb  son 
and  successor,  Charles  il» ;  but  upon  coodilion  ^^  of  hia 
^^  good  behaviour  and  strict  observance  of  the  covenant,- 
^^  and  his  entertaining  oo  other  persons  about  him  bat 
^^  such  as  were  godly  .men  and  faithful  to  that  obligationt^ 
These  unusual  clauses,  inserted  in  the  very  first  adtaowl* 
edgment  of  their  prince,  sujkienlly  showed  th^ir  intentieit 
of  limiting  extremely  his  authority*  And  the  £ii§^U^ 
commonwealth,  having  no  pretence. to  interpose  m  the 
aiairs  of  that  .kingdom,  allowed  the  Scots  for  the  preaeat 
to  take  th^ir  own  measures  in  settling  their  govenm&es^ 
Of  Ire*  The  dominion  which  England  claimed  oyer  Ireland^ 

demanded  more  immediately  their  eflforts  for  subduing 
that  country.  In  order  to  convey  a  just  notion  of  Insh. 
affairs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  backwards  some  yeai% 
and,  to  relate  briefly  those  transactions  which  had  passed; 
during  the  memorable  revolutions  in  England.  When, 
the  late  king  agreed  to  that  cessation  of  arms  with  the 
popish  rebels,^  which  was*  become  so  requisite,  as  w^  for 
the  security  of  the  Irish  protestanta  as  for  promoting  his. 
interest  in  England,  the  parliament,  in  order  to  blaekeai 
lus  conduct,  reproached  him  with  favouring  that  odious 
rebellion,  and  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  terms  of  difr 
cessation.  They  even  went  so  far^as  to  declase  it  e^tHrdy- 
tudl  and  invalid,  because  finished  without  their  consent  \  and 
to  this  declaration  the  Scots  in  Ulster,  and  the  tarlof  Inch- 
iquin,  a  nobleman  of  gveat  authority  in  Munater,  ptofcased. 
to  adhere.  By  their  means  the  war  was  still  kepi  aUv^l^ 
but  as  the  dangerous  distractions  in  En^and  hindered  dMr* 
parliament  from  sending  any  coQsideny)le>  aeststanee  to 
their  allies  in  Ireland,  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  lord  licit*. 
tenant,  being  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  pemoA  endowed* 
with  great  prudence  and  virtue,  formed  a  scheme  for  com- 
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jKnmgtiie  &BmAegs  of  his  country,  aii<i'fi)rei3gag;hig  the    CHAp. 
xd3el  Irish  to  sitppoit  the  cause  of  his  royal  ntuster/ There  .,J^^L 
were  maoiy  ctrannstrnicors  ti^ch  strdngly  iavhid  the  fift-^"    ^^^ 
iSves  of  IrdftBd  to  embrace  'the  king's  part^»    The  m^ss^ 
iim.  of  thai  prince  had  always  led  hint  to  gl'Te  a  reasonsMel 
indulgeiic^  to  die  catholics  throughout  alt  his  dottilRicms  | 
ao^  one  principal  ground  of  that  enmity,  whiefa  the  ^nri^ 
tanr  professed  against  him^  was  this  tacit  toieration.  The 
pasUane&t,  on  the  contrary,  even  when  unprovoked,  had 
sorer  mcaiac^  the  papists  with  the  most  rigid  restraint,  if 
not^a  total  extkpBtion ;  and  immediately  aite)r  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Irish  rebeHton,  they  put  to  sale  all  the 
elates  of  the  rebels,  and  had  engaged  the  public  faith,  for 
titiinsferring  them  to  the  adventurers,  who  had  already  ad« 
wwaceA  mbney  upmi  that  security.  The  success,  therefore, 
which  the  arms  of  the  parliament  met  wMi  at  Naseby, 
struck  a  just  terror  into  the  Irish ;  and  engaged  the  coun-* 
cifl  of  Kilkenny,  composed  of  deputies  from  all  the  ca^ 
tboHc  counties  and  cities,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
ni^arquk  of  Ormond.^  They  professed  to  return  to  their 
doty  and  allegianee,  engaged  to  furnish  ten  thousand  men 
for  the  support  of  the  king's  authority  in  Engltod,  and 
weire  content  willv  stipulating,  in  return,  indemnity  for 
t^ir'  rebellion  and  toleraticm  of  their  religion* 

OaHOKS,  not  doubting  but  a  peace,  so  advantageous 
asid  evcb  necessary  to  the  Irish,  would  be  strictly  ob* 
8»rved,  advanced  with  a  sfmall  body  of  troops  to  Kilkenny, 
m.  ord^  to  canaart  measures  for  common  defence  with  his 
aew  allies..  The  pope  had  sent  over  to  Ireland  a  nuncio, 
RinwceiBi,.  an  Itsdian ;  and  this  man,  whose  commission 
CRffpofweved  hsm  to  direct  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
irittfav'  was  emboldened^  by  their  ignorance  smd  bigotry,  to 
assimie  the  chief  authority  in  the  civil  government.  Forc'- 
seeing  that  a  general  submission  to  the  k>rd  lieutenant 
WHnild  put  an  end  to  his  own  inftuenee,  he  conspired  with 
t>wen>O^Kea)y<wbo  commanded  the  native  Irish,  in  Vh* 
ter^  and  wha*bore  a  g^eat^  jealousy  to'  Preston,  the  general 
cdiiefly  trusteid^bythe  coundl  of  Kilkenny.  By  concert, 
iltesetwo  maleotmnts  secretly  drew  forces  together,  and 
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GHAP«   ii^re  ready  to  Ml  on  Oimond,  who  remtiftedria  stcox'nf^ 
^^'      trusting  to  the  padficalaon  so  lately  condisded  with  the 


1549,  rebels.  He  received  intriligence  of  their  treaxAntryi  made 
his  retreat  with  celerity  and  cooduet,  and  sheltered  his 
aanall  army  in  Dublin,  and  the  other  fortified  towns,  whidi 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  protestaaats. 

•  Th£  nuncio,  full  of  arrogancie,  levity,  and  ambitio8| 
wa$  not  contented  wilh  this  violation  of  treaty*  He  suah 
tnotied  an  assend^ly  of  the  clergy  at  Waterford,  and  en* 
(^ged  them  to  declare  against  that  pacification,  which  thiR 
civil  council  had  concluded  with  their  saverrigil.  He  even 
thundered  out  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  a& 
who  should  adhere  to  a  peace,  so  prejudicial  as  he  {MI^ 
tended,  to  the  catholic  relig^n ;  and  the  deluded  Ixhhf 
terrified  with  his  spiritual  menaces,  ranged  thensaehm 
every  where  on  his  ^d«^  and  ntbmitted  to  hia  authority* 
Without. scruple,  he  carried  on  .war  against  the  lord  liea* 
tenant,  and  threatened  with  a  siege  the  proteatant  gani- 
sons,  which  were,  all  of  them,  very  ill  provided  fixr 
defence. 

Meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  king  was  nftcesatatod 
to  take  shelter  in  the  Scottish  army ;  and  being  there  re** 
duced  to  close  confinement,  and  secluded  from  all  cost* 
merce  with  his  friends,  despaired,  that  his .  authority,  or 
even  his  liberty,  would  ever  be  restored  to  htnu  He  seat 
order^  to  Ormond,  if  he  could  not  defend  himself,  rather 
to  submit  to  the  English  th^  to  the  i  Irish  rdbelsf  and^w* 
cordingly  the  lord  lieutenant,  being  reduced  to  extremidei, 
delivered  up  Dublin,  Tredah,  Dundalk,  and  other  gaitisonSy 
to  colonel  Michael  Jones,  who  took  posaessionof  themmtlie 
name  of  the  English  parliament.  Ormond  himself  went  over 
to  England,  was  admitted  into  the  king's  presence,  received 
a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  his  past  services,  and  dia^ 
.  ing  some  time  lived  in  tranqi^iUity  near  Lcmdon*-  'But 
being  banished,  with  the.  other  royalists,  to.a.  distance  ftesi 
that  city,. and  seeing  every  event  turnout  unfortunatdy 
fpr  his. royal  master,  and  threaten  him;With  a.c^astr^ke 
still  more  direful^  he  thought  proper  to. rrftiils  infx>.Frfim«e, 
where  he  joined  the  queen  an4  the  prince  e£  Wales*    . 

In  Ireland,  during  these  transactions^  the  authority  of 
the  nuncio  prevailed  without  cpntrol  amcmg  all  the  catho- 
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UcB ;  and  dtat  prebite,  by  his  indi s<^etion  and  insolente,    chaIP. 
soon  made  them  recent  of  the  power  with  which  they  had  ^Ij^L. 
mtpusted  him.     Prudent  men  likewise  were  sensible  of  the     ^^^ 
total  destruction,  which  was  hanging  over  the  nation  from 
&e  English  parliament,  and  saw  no  resource  or  safety  but  iti 
giving  support  to  the  declining  authorit}7^  of  the  king.     The 
ear!  of  Ckmiricarde,  a  nobleman  of  an  ancietit  fiSttiily,  aper- 
s<m  too  of  merit,  who  had  ever  preserved  his  loyalty,  was 
sensible  of  the  ruin  which  threatened  his  countrymen,  and 
Wfts  resolved,   if  possible,  to  prev^it   it.     He   secretly 
£>nned .a  combination  among  the  catholics;  h^  entered 
into    a  correspondence    with    Inchiquin,  who  preserved 
gyeat  authority  over  the  protestants  in  Munster;  he  at- 
tacked "ithe  nuncio,  whom  he  chased  out  of  the  island ; 
sod  he  sent  to  Paris  a  deputation,  inviting  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant to' return  and  take  possession  of  his  government. 

Ormokd,  on  his  arrivsd  in  Irelaiid,  found  the  king- 
dom divided  into  many  factions,  among  which  either  open 
war  or  seoret  enmity  prevailed.  The  authority  of  the 
English  parliament  was  established  in  Dubliri,  and  the 
other  towns,  which  he  himself  had  delivered  into  their 
hands.  O^Neal  maintained  his  credit  in  Ulster)  and 
havilig  ewtered  into' a  seci'et  correspondence  with  the 
parliamentary  generals,  was  ttiore  intent  on  schemes  for 
his  own  personal  safety,  than  anxious  for  the  preservation 
of'  his  country  or  religion.  The  other  Irish,  divided  be- 
tween their  clergy,  who  were  averse  to  Ormohd,  and  their 
nobilky,  who  were  attached  to  him,  were  vhy  uncertain 
iHitheir  motions  and  feeble  in  their  measures.  The  Scots 
in  Ae  north,  enraged,  as  well  as  their  other  countrymen, 
againdt  the  usurpations  of  the  sectarian  army,  professed 
their  adherence  to  the  king :  but  were  still  hindered  by 
many  prejudices  from  entering  into  a  cordial  union  with 
his  lieutenant.  All  these  distracted  counsels  and  contrary 
humours  checked  the  progress  of  Ormond,  and  enabled 
the  parliamentary  forces  in  Ireland  to  maintain  their 
ground  agak^st  him.  '  The  republican  faction,  meanwhile, 
in  England,  employed  in  subduing  the  revolted  royalists, 
in  reducing  the  parliament  to  subjection,  in  the  trial,  con- 
demnation, and  execution  of  their  sovereign,  totally  ne- 
glected the  suppling  of  Ireland,  and  allowed  Jones  and 
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qHAP. .  t^  £:iroes  in  Daltiii  to  remidn  in  the  utmost  weid^ess 
^^'      and  necessity.     The  lord  lieutenant/though  surrounded 

^'^TJl/'^  with  difficulties,  neglected  not  tkc  fisivourable  opportonitjr 
of  promoting  die  royal  cause*  Having  at  last  assembled 
an  army  ci  iSfiOO  men^  he  advanced  upon  the  parliament 
tary  garrisons.  Dundalk,  where  Monk  commanded,  was 
delivered  Up  t^  the  troops,  who  mutinied  against  tHebr 
governor.  Tredah,  Newry,  and  other  forts,  were  taken* 
Dublin  was  threatened  with  a  siege ;  and  die  affairs  ci 
the  lieutenant  appeared  in  so  prosperous  a  condition,  that 
die  young  king  entertained  thoughts  of  coming  in  person 
into  Ireland. 

Whek  the  English  commonwealth  was  brought  to 
some  tolerable  setdement,  men  began  to  cast  their  eyes 
towards  the  neighbouring  island.  During  the  contest  ef 
the  two  parties,  the  government  of  Ireland  had  remained 
a  great  object  of  intrigue ;  and  the  presbyterians  endea- 
voured to  obtain  the  lieutenancy  for  Waller,  the  indepen* 
dents  for  Lambert.  After  the  execution  of  the  king^ 
Cromwel  himself  began  to  aspire  to  a  command^  where  so 
much  glory,  he  saw,  might  be  won,  and  so  much  autfao* 

Manh  15.  ^ty  acquired.  In  his  absence,  he  took  care  to  have  his 
name  proposed  to  the  council  of  state ;  and  both  friends 
and  enemies  concurred  immediately  to  vote  him  into  that 
important  office :  The  former  suspected,  that  the  matter 
had  not  been  proposed  merely  by  chance,  without  his  own 
concurrence;  the  latter  desired  to  remove  him  to  a  dis« 
tance,  and  hoped,  during  his  absence,  to  gain  the  ascen* 
dant  over  Fairfax,  whom  -he  had  so  long  blinded  by  his 
hypocritical  professions.  Cromwel  himself,  when  informed 
of  his  election,  feigned  surprise,  and  pretended  at  first  to 
hesitate  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  the  command* 
And  Lambert,^  either  deceived  by  his  dissimulation,  or  in 
his  turn  feigning  to  be  deceived,  sdll  continued^  not* 
withstanding  this  disappointment,  his  friendi^ip  and 
connexions  with  Crbniwel. 

The  new  lieutenant  immediately  applied  himself  with 
his  wonted  vigilance  to  make  preparations  for  his  expedi- 
tion. Many  disorders  in  England  it  behoved  him  pievi*' 
ously  to  compose.  All  places  were  full  of  duiger  and 
inquietude.     Though  men,  astonished  with  the  successes 
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oi  the  army,  rem^ded  in  seeming  tranqtsiQitf,  syin{itoms    <^ap. 
of  the  greatest  discontent  every  where  appeared.     The      ^^ 
English,  long  accustomed  to  a  jjaild  s^dministration,  and     \^^ 
unacquainted  with  dissimulation,  could  not  conform  their 
speech  and  countenance  to  the  present  necessity,  or  pre- 
tend attachment  to  a  form  of  government,  which  they 
generally  regarded  with  such  violent  abhorrence.     It  was. 
requisite  to  change  the  magistracy  of  Loudon,  and  to  de- 
grade, as  well  as  punish,  the  mayor  and  some  of  the 
aldermen,  before   the    proclamation  for  the  abolition  of 
pionjcrchy  could  be  published  in  the  city.     An  engage- 
ment being  framed  to  support  the  commonwealth  without 
king  or  house  of  peers,  the  army  was  with  some  difficulty 
|>rought  to  subscribe  it;  but  though  it  was  imposed  upon 
the  rest  of  the  nation  under  severe  penalties,  no  less  than 
l^uttin^  all  who  refused  out  of  the  protection  of  law ;  such 
dbstinate  reluctance  was  observed  in  the  people,  that  even 
the  imperious  parliament  was  obliged  to  desist  from  it. 
The  spirit  of  fanaticism,  by  which  that  assembly  had  at 
first  been  strongly  supported,  was  now  turned,  in  a  great 
n^easure,  against  them.     The  pulpits,  being  chiefly  filled 
with   presbyterians,   or   disguised   royalists,  and   having 
long  been  the  scene  of  news  and  politics,  could  by  no 
penalties  be  restrained  from  declarations  unfavourable  to 
the  established  government.    .Numberless  were  the  extra- 
vagancies which  broke  out  among  the  people.     Everard, 
a.  disbanded  soldier,  having  preached  that  the  time  .was 
now  come  when  the  community  of  goods   would  be  re- 
newe^d  among  christians,  led  out  his  followers  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  land;  and  being  carried  before  the. general, 
he  refused  to  salute  him ;  because  he  was  but  his  fellow 
qreature.^     What  seemed  more  dangerous,  the  army  itself 
was  infected  with  like  huinours.*     Though  the  levellers 
had  for  a  time  been  suppressed  by  the  audacious  spirit  of 
Cromwel,  they  still  continued  to  propagate  their  doctrines 
among   the   private  men  and  inferior  officers,  who  pre- 
tended a  right  to  be  consjilted,  as  before,  in  the  adminis- 
tration   of   the    commonwealth.       They  now    practised 
against  their  offio^rs  the  same  lesson  which  they  had  been 

b  Whitlocke.  *  See  note  [K3.at  the  end  of  tlue  volume. 
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CSU7;  Mfght  af»Kftt  lipft  {int^anicKt^    They  fiNMrni  a  rtfttoih* 
^^       strance,  and  sent  five  agUa^fors  tp  preset  it  to  the  general 


laia  aqd  council  pf  war :  These  wete  cashiered  with  ig&ominjr 
by.  sentence  of  a  court  msknialf  One  Lockier,  having 
earried  his  seditioii  fa^rther,  %vaA  sentenced  to  deaths  bfH 
^id  punishment  was  sp  fat  from  quelling  the  mutiao<|^ 
;ipirit,  that  above  a  thousand  of  hi^  companions  sh€iwe4 
dieir  adherence  CO  hii%  by  attending  bia  funeral,  and  wear:» 
mg  in  theif  hats  black  and  semgreen  ribbons  by  way  0f 
f^efdicrt  {avoirs.  About  fp«v  thousand  assembled  at  Burford,  nnde9 
^f*^*"  the  command  of  Thomson^  H  man  formerly  cpndemiie4 
^r  sedition  by  a  court  martial^  but  pardoned  by  the  gcnt« 
3^7.  .  ral.  Colonel  Reynolds,  and  afterwards  Fairfax  an^ 
Cromw'el,  fell  upon  them,  while  unprepared  for  defence^ 
and  seduced  by  the  appearance  of  a  treaty.  Four  hutM 
dred  were  tal^en  prisoners :  Some  of  them  capitally  punhr 
ished:  The  rest,  pardoned  s  And  tl)i^  tumultuous  spirit^ 
though  it  still  lurked  in  the  army,  and  broke  oat  from 
time  to  time,  seemed  for  the  present  to  be  suppressed. 

Petition^,  framed  in  the  same  spirit  of  opposition^ 
^ere  presented  to  the  parliament  by  lieutenant  cdon^ 
Liibum,  t]oe  person  who,  fpr  dispersing  seditious  libels^ 
had  formerly  been  treated  with  suc)>  severity  by  the  star 
chamber*  His  liberty  wa^  at  this  time^  as  ill  relished  hy 
the  parliament, .  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  as  a  prot 
inoter  pf  sedition  and  disorder  in  the  commonweatth^ 
The  women  applied  by  petitipn  for  his  relfsase ;  but  wer« 
p>w  desired  tp  mind  their  hpusehold  agairs^  and  leave  tip 
government  pf  the  state  to  the  n^en.  From  all  quarter^ 
the  parliament  was  harassed  with  petitions  pf  a  very  ft^ 
liature,  which  strongly  spoke  the  sense  of  the  nation,  ^d 
proved  how  ardently  a}l  men  longed  fpr  the  restoration  iJi 
their  laws  and  liberties*  £ven  in  a  feast,  which  the  ci^ 
jjave  to  the  parliainent  and  council  of  state,  it  was  deemed 
a  requisite  precaution,  if  we  niay  cred|t  Walker  and 
iPugdale,  to  swear  all  the  cooks,  that  they  wpuld  serv^ 
nothing  but  wholesome  fppd  to  tl^em* 

'I'h^  parliament  judged  it  nece^^ai-y  fo  enlarge  the 
laws  of  higl^  treason  Beyond  thosa  narrow  bounds,  within 
^hich  they  had  been  confined  during  the  monarchy* 
They  even  comprehended  verbal  pfFences,  nay  intentions. 


ffi6Ugh  ihejr  Had  aever  appeared  hi  ,w^  invert  aot  agaiattt  nnx?. 
the  state.  iTo  aftrm  tbe  present  gov^jtiment  to  be  as  ^^^-^^ 
uaurp^ttooi  <iO  «fc«ert  limit  ^  purlianimt  <^  council  of  f^^, 
bttte  wete  tyrAfloical  ^r  aUegal^  to  endeavour  aubVeitii^ 
tiheir  authority,  or  sCirriftg  up  addition  agaiavt  them; 
flieae  offences  Mreive  declared  to.  be  high  treasoti.  The 
powtr  0f  impriflonn9eoj;4  of  which  the  petition  of  right  had. 
boreavjfid  the  Iting^  it  was  now  Ibui^d  oe^saary  to  restore 
lo  the  cotincil  of  $tate  j  and  all  the  jails  of  England  were 
^ed  with  tnen  whom  the  jealousies  ahd  fears  of  xhi 
nii^Qg  pat^y  hsA  rejpresented  as  daiigeroua.'^  The  taxes, 
cofitiaued  by  tbe  new  government^  and  which,  being 
mwisual,  were  esteemed  heavy^  im^eaaed  the  general  ill 
wiU  under  which  it  laboured*  Besides  the  customs  and 
excise,  ninety  thousand  pounds  a  month  were  levied  on 
lastd  for  the  subsistence  of  ^e  army.  The  Sequestrations 
and  compositions  of  die  royalists,  -the  sale  of  the  crowH 
limds,  and  of  the  deaa  and  chapter  jbinds,  though  they 
yielded  gresat  ausiis«  were  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
vaot  exjpenses,  and,  ael  was  suspected,  the  great  depreda^ 
tions  of  the  parliament  4uid  their  creatures*' 

Ahii^t  all  these  difficulties  and  disturbances,  the 
steady  mind  of  Cromwel,  without  Confusion  or  embar- 
rassment, still  pursued  its  purpose.  While  he  was  col« 
lecting  an  army  of  twelve  tboussmd  men  in  the  iivest  of 
£n|^and,  he  seat  .to  Ireland,  under  Reynolds  and  Vena^ 
Ues,  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  horse  and  foot^  ih 
order  to  strengthen  Jones,  and  enable  him  to  defend 
himself  against  the  marquis  of  Qrmond,  irvho  lay  at 
Fin^aas,  and  was  making  preparations  for  the  attack  of 
Dttbttn*  Inchiquin,  who  had  now  made  a  treaty  with 
the  king's  lieutenant,  havings  with  a  separate  body^  taken 
Tmdah  and  Dundalk,  gaVe  a  defeat  to  OffaTrell  who 
served  under  O^Neal,  stod  to  young  Coot  who  commanded 
some  parliamentary  forces*  Aftei:  he  had  joined  hisi 
troops  to  the  main  army,  with  whom,  for  some  time,  lie 
remained  miited,  Ormond  passed  the  riVer  Liffy^  ami 
took  post  at  Rathmines,  two  miles  from  Dublin,  with  a 
view  of  commencmg  the  siege  of  that  city^    In  ordec* 

k  History  of  la^epcndtntf,  piU<t.       i  Pari.  BMorn  roL  %i±.  p.  186. 176, 
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CHAP,   to  cut  off  all  farther  supply  from  Jones,  he  had  begun  the 
^^'      reparation  of  an  old  fort  \vhich  lay  at  the  gates  of  Dublm; 


1649.     ^^^  being  exhausted  with  continual  fatigue  for  some  days, 
he  had  retired  to  rest,  after  leaving  orders  to  keep  his 

^  August  forces  under  arms*  He  was  suddenly  awaked  with  the 
noise  of  firing;  and,  starting  from  his  bed,  saw  every 
thing  already  in  tumult  and  confusion.  Jones^  an  excel- 
lent officer,  formerly  a  lawyer,  had  sallied  out  with  the 
reinforcement  newly  arrived;  and,  attacking  the  party 
employed  in  repairing  the  fort,  he  totally  routed  tfiem, 
pursued  the  advantage,  and  fell  in  with  the  army,  which 
had  neglected  Ormond's  orders.  These  he  soon  threw 
into  disorder ;  put  them  to  flight,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  lord  lieutenant ;  chased  them  off  the  field ;  seized 
all  their  tents,  baggage,  ammunition ;  and  returned  victo- 

mm  ^     i*ious  to  Dublin,  after  killing  a  thousand  men,  and  taking 

raised.       above  two  thousand  prisoners.*" 

This  loss,  which  threw  some  blemish  oathe  militarj^ 
character  of  Ormond,  was  irreparable  to  the  roj^l  cause. 
That  numerous  army  which,  with  so  much  pains  and 
difficulty,  the  lord  lieutenant  had  been  collecting  for  more 

15th  Aug.  than  a. year,  was  dispersed  in  a  moment.  Cromwel  soon 
after  arrived  in  Dublin,  where  he  was  welcomed  with 
shouts  and  rejoicings.  He  hastened  to  Tredah.  That 
town  was  well  fortified :  Ormond  had  thrown  into  it  a 
good  garrison  of  tliree  thousand  men,  under  sir  Arthur 
Aston,  an  officer  of  reputation,.  He  expected  that  Tredah, 
lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  Would  first  be 
attempted  by  Cromwel,  and  he  was  desirous  to  employ 
the  enemy  some  time  in  that  siege,  while  he  himself 
should  repair  his  broken  forces.  But  Cromwel  knew  the 
'    importaxice  of  despatch.    Having  made  a  breach,  he  or- 

^ptera.     dered  a  general  assault.     Though  twice  repulsed  with' 

stormed,  loss,  he  renewed  the  attack,  and  himself,  along  with  Ireton, 
led  on  his  men.  All  opposition  was  overborne  by  the 
furious  valour  of  the.  troops.  The  town  was  taken  sword 
in  hand ;  and,  orders  being  issued  to  give  no  quarter,  a 
cruel  slaughter  was  made  of  the  garrison.  Even  a  few, 
w^ho  were  saved  by  the  soldiers,  satiated  with  blood,  were 

^  :  m  PsrL  tUst  voL  m^  p.  165. 
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'  next  day  miserably  butchered  by  orders  (rota  the  general.    CHAP, 
One  person  done  of  the  garrison  escaped  to  be  a  messen-      ^^'. 
ger  of  this  universal  havoc  and  destruction.  "      ^^^ 

Cromwel  pretended  to  retaliate  by  this  severe  execu* 
tion  the  'cruelty  of  the  Irish  massacre :  But  he  well  knew, 
that  almost  the  whole  garrison  was  English;  and  his 
justice  was  only  a  barbarous  policy,  in  order  to  terrify  all 
other  garrisons  from  resistance.  His  policy,  however,  had 
the  desired  effect.  Having  led  the  army  without  delay 
to  Wexford,  he  began  to  batter  the  town*  The  garrison, 
after  a  slight  defence,  offered  to  capitulate ;  but,  before 
they  obtained  a  ciessation,  they  imprudently  neglected 
their  guards ;  and  the  English  army  rushed  in  upon  them% 
The  same  severity  was  exercised  as  at  Tredah. 

EvtRY  town  before  which  Cromwel  presented  him- 
self,  now  opened  its  gates  without  resistance.  Ross, 
though-  strongly  garrisoned,  was  surrendered  by  lord 
Taffe.  Having  taken  Estionage,  Cromwel  threw  a  bridge  October- 
over  the  Barrow,  and  made  himself  master  of  Passage 
and  Carrie.  '  The  English  had  no  farther  difficulties  to 
encounter  than  what  arose  from  fatigue  and  the  advanced 
season.  Fluxes  and  contagious  distempers  crept  in 
among  the  soldiers,  who  perished  in  great  numbers.  Jones 
himself,  the  brave  governor  of  Dublin,  died  at  Wexford. 
And  Cromwel  had  so  far  advanced  with  his  decayed 
army,  that  he  began  to  find  it  difficult,  either  to  subsist  in 
the  enemies*  country,  or  retreat  to  his  own  garrisons. 
But  while  he  was  in  these  straits,  Corke,  Kinsale,  and  all  Noremb. 
the  English  garrisons  in  Munster,  deserted  to  him,  and 
opening  their  gates,  resolved  to  share  the  fortunes  of 
their  victorious  countrymen. 

ThIs  desertion  of  the  English  put  an  end  to  Or- 
,  inond's  authority,  which  was  already  much  diminished  by 
the  misfortunes  of  Dublin,  Tredah,  and  Wexford.  The 
Irish,  actuated  by  national  and  religious  prejudices,  could 
no  longer  be  kept  in  obedience  by  a  protestant  governor, 
who  was  so  unsuccessful  in  all  his  enterprises.  The  clergy 
renewed  their  excommunit:ations  against  him  and  his  ad- 
herents, and  added '  the  terrors  of  superstition  to  those 
whcih  arose  from  a  victorious  enemy.  Cromwel,  having 
received  a  reinforcement  from  England,  ag^ain  ^»%Il  i^ 


CMAP.  field  early  4a  the  tprmg.  He  made  himself  master  of 
^^  Kilkenny  and  Clonmel,  the  only  places  where  he  metiridi 
i<49  ^"y  vigorous  resistance.  The  whole  frame  of  <he  IriA 
union  being  in  a  manner  dissolved^  Ormond  soon  after 
left  the  island,  and  delegated  his  authority  to  Chmticardc^ 
who  found  affairs  so  desperate  as  to  admit  of  no  remedy. 
The  Irish  were  glad  to  embrace  banbhment  as  a  rdEuge. 
About  40,000  men  passed  into  foreign  service ;  and  Crom^ 
wel,  well  pleased  to  free  the  island  from  enemies,  who 
never  could  he  cordially  reconciled  to  the  Eng^i^h,  gate 
them  full  liberty  and  leisure  for  their  embarkation* 

While  Cromwcl  proceeded  with  such  uninterrupted 
success  in  Ireland,  which  in  the  space  of  nine  months  he 
had  almost  entirely  subdued,  fortune  was  preparing  fa 
him  a  new  scene  of  victory  and  triumph  in  Scodand* 
Charles  was  at  the  Hague  when  sir  Joseph  Douglas 
brought  him  intelligence  that  he  was  proclaimed  king  by 
the  Scottish  parliament.  At  the  same  time,  Douglas  in- 
formed him  of  the  hard  conditions  annexed  to  the  procla^ 
mation,  and  extremely  damped  that  joy  which  might  arise 
from  his  being  recognised  sovereign  in  one  of  his  king- 
doms. Charles  too  considered,  that  tiiose  who  pretend^ 
to  acknowledge  his  title,  were  at  that  very  time  in  acttodl 
rebellion. againlst  his  family,  and  would  be  sure  to  intmst 
very  little  authority  in  his  hands,  and  scarcely  would  af- 
ford him  personal  liberty  and  security.  As  the  prospect 
of  affairs  in  Ireland  was  at  that  time  not'  unpromising, 
he  intended  rather  to  try  his  fortune  in  that  kingdooi^ 
from  which  he  expected  more  dutiful  submission  and 
obedience. 

Meanwhile  he  found  it  expedient  to  depart  from 
Holland.  The  people  in  the  United  Provinces  wetc  much 
attached  to  his  interests.  Besides  his  connexion  with  the 
family  of  Orange,  which  was  extremely  beloved  by  the 
populace,  all  men  regarded  with  compassion  his  helpless 
condition,  and  expressed  the  greatest  abhorrence  against 
the  murder  of  his  father  ;  a  deed  to  which  nothing,  they 
thought,  but  the  rage  of  fanaticism  and  faction  could  have 
impelled  the  parliament.  But  though  the  public  in  general 
bore  great  favour  to  the  king,  the  States  were  uneasy  at 
his  jpresence.     They  dreaded  the  parliament,  so  &rmida- 
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lie  by  ^ir  |>ower,  and  so  prospeit»us  is  all  tlieir  ^nm^   (MAP. 
pmes*     They  apfnrehended  the  most  {^precipitate  resolu-    ,J^L 
tioxa  from  men  of  such  violeiit  and  haughty  diisposkions.     ^^^ 
And,  after  the  murder  of  Dorislaus^  they  found  it  stitl 
inore  necessary  to  satisfy  the  English  commonwealth,  by 
removing  the  king  to  a  distance  from  them. 

DoRisLAUs,  though  a  native  of  Holland,  hiid  lived  1650. 
long  in  England  ;  and  being  employed  as  assistant  to  the' 
high  court  of  justice  which  condemned  the  late  king,  he 
had  risen  to  great  credit  and  favour  with  the  ruling  party* 
They  sent  him  envoy  to  Holland ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
arrived  at  the  Hague,  than  he  was  set  upon  by  some  roy* 
alists,  chiefly  retainers  to  Montrose^  They  rushed  into 
the  room,  where  he  was  sitting  with  some  company  j  drag* 
gfsd  him  from  the  table ;  put  him  to  death  as  the  first 
victim  to  their  murdered  sovereign;  very  leisurely  and 
peaceably  separated  themselves  ;  and  though  orders  were 
issued  by  the  magistrates  to  arrest  them,  these  were  exe- 
cuted with  such  slowness  and  reluctance,  that  the  crim- 
inals had  all  of  them  the  opportunity  of  making  their 
escape. 

CHARifES^,  having  passed  some  time  at  Paris,  where 
no  assistai^ce  was  given  him,  and  even  few  civilities  were 
paid  him,  mad^  his  retreat  m{o  Jersey,  where  his  author- 
ity was  still  acknowledged*  Here  Winram,  laird  of  Lib<- 
erton,  came  |:o  him  as  deputy  from  the  committee  of  es- 
tates in  Scotland,  and  informed  him  of  the  conditions  to 
which  l^e  must  necessarily  submit  before  he  could  he  ad- 
mitted to  the  exercise  of  his  authority.  Conditions  more 
severe  were  never  imposed  by  subjects  upon  their  sover- 
eign ;  but  as  the  afiatrs  of  Ireland  began  to  decline,  and 
the  king  found  it  no  longer  safe  to  venture  hiii^self  in  that 
island,  he  gave  a  civil  answer  to  Winram,  and  desired 
commissioners  to  meet  him  at  Breda,  in  order  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  regard  to  these  conditions. 

The  earls  of  Cassilis  and  Lothian^  lord  Burley,  the  ^^^^•"*"' 
laird  of  Liberton,  and  other  commissioners,  arrived  at 
Breda ;  but  without  any  power  of  treating :  The  king 
m^st  submit,  without  reserve,  to  the  terms  imposed  upon 
Urn.  The  terms  were,  that  he  should  issue  a  proclama- 
tion, banishing  from  court  all  excon^municated  persons, 
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CHAP,   that  is,  all  those  who,  either  under  -Hamilton  or  Mon- 
^^*      trose,  had  ventulred  their  lives  for  .his  family;  that  bo 


1650.  SngU^^  subject  who  had  served  against  the  parliament, 
shpuld  be  allowed  to  approach  him  ;  that  he  should  bind 
himself  by  his  royal  promise  to  take  the  covenant ;  ttaX 
he  should  ratify  all  acts  of  parliament,  by  which  pre;3|^y<' 
terian  government,  the  directory  of  worship,  the.  confes- 
sion of  faith,  and  the  catechism,  were  established;  and 
that  in  civil  affairs  he  should  entirely  conform^  himself  to 
,the  direction  of  parliament,  and  in  ecclesiastical,  to  thai 
of  the  assembly*  These  proposals,  the  commissioners, 
after  passing  some  time  in  sermons  and  prayers,  in  order 
to  express  the  more  determined  resolution,  very  solemnly 
delivered  to  the  king* 

The  king's  friends  were  divided  with  regard  to  the 
part  which  he  should  act  in  this  critical  conjuncture  Most 
of  his  English  counsellors  dissuaded  him  from  accepting 
conditions  so  disadvantageous  and  dishonourable*  They 
a^d  that  the  men  who  now  governed  Scodand  were  the 
most  furious  and  bigoted  of  that  party,  which,  notwith- 
standing his  gentle  government,  had  first  excited  a  rebel- 
lion against  the  late  king ;  after  the  most  unlimited  con- 
cessions, had  renewed  their  rebellion,  and. stopped  the 
progress  of  his  victories  in  England ;  and  after  he  had 
intrusted  his.  person  to  them  in  his  uttermost  distreas^had 
basely  sold  him,  together  with  their  own  honour,  to  his 
barbarous,  enemies :  That  they  had  as  yet  shown  no  marks 
of  repentance,  and  even  in  the  terms  which  they  now  pro- 
'posed,  displayed  the  same  antimonarchical  principles,  and 
the  same  jealousy  of  their  sovereign,  by  which  they  had 
ever  been  actuated :  That  nothing  could  be  more  dishon- 
ourable, thsu^  that  the  king,  in  his  first  enterprise^  should 
sacrifice,  merely  fOr  the  empty  nanie  of  royalty,  those 
principles  for  which  his  father  had  died  a  martyr,  and  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  strictly  educated :  That  by  this 
h3q)ocrisy  he  might  lose  the  royalists,  who  alone  were  sin' 
cerely  attached  to. him  ;  but  never. would  gain  the  presby- 
teriaos,  who  were  averse  to  his  family  and  his  cause,  and 
would  ascribe  his  compliance  merely  to  policy  and  neces- 
sity :  That  the  Scots  had  refused  to  give  him  any  assur- 
ances of  their  intending  to  restore  him  to  the  throne  of 
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Znglftttd ;  and  tould  they  even  be  brought  to  inak«  sucti    60AP. 
an  attempt^  it  had  sufficiently  appeared^  by  the  event  of  ,i^?L 
ffamihon's  etigagemettt,  how  unequal  their  forcb  was  tm     ..1^90. * 
Kb  gr^at  an  enterprise  :    That  on  the  first  check  whtdk 
they  should  incceive,  Argyle  and  hia  partisans  would  ky 
hold  of  the  quickest  expedient  for  reconciling  themselves 
to  the  Ehglifth  parliament,  and  would  betray  the  king,  as 
ihey  had  done  his  father,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  : 
And  that,  however  desperate  the  royal  cause,  it  must  sdH 
be  regarded  as  highly  imprudent  in  the  king  to  make  4 
(sacrifice  of  his  honour  ;   where  the  sole  purchase  was  to 
endanger  his  life  or  liberty. 

The  earl  of  Lanerk,  now  duke  of  HartiHton,  the 
eart  of  Lauderdale,  and  others  bf  that  party,  who  had 
been  banished  their  country  for  the  late  engagement,  Wer* 
Aen  with  the  king ;  and  being  desirous  of' returning  home 
ih  his  retinue,  they  joined  the  opinion  of  the  yotfng  duk^ 
6f  Buckingham,  and  earnestly  pressed  him  to  submit  td 
the  conditions  required  of  him*  It  was  urged  that  noth* 
ifig  would  more  gratify  the  king's  enemies  than  to  see  him 
fall  into  tl)e  snare  ladd  for  him,  and  by  so  scrupulous  A 
ffic^ty,  leave  the  possession  of  his  dominions  to  those  who 
Sesired  but  a  pretence  for  excluding  him  :  That  Argyll, 
not  daring  so^far  to  oppose  the  bent  of  the  nation  as  to 
throw  oflF  all  dlegiance  to  bis  sovereign,  had  embraced 
this  expedient,  by  which  he  hoped  t6  make  Charles  de^ 
throne  hiniself^  and  refuse  a  kingdom  which  was  offered 
him  :  That  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  same  nation<» 
ftl  spirit,  assisted  by  Hamilton  and  hi^.  party^  would  rtad 
itill  higher  in  favour  of  their  plrince  after  he  hiid  intrusted 
Vimself  to  their  fidelity,  and  would  much  abate  the  rigour 
of  the  conditions  now  imposed  upon  him  :  That  whatever 
Alight  be  the  present  intentions  of  the  ruling  party,  they  mmt 
unavoidably  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  En^and,  and  must 
accept  the  assistance  off  the  king^s  friends  of  all  parties,' 
lii  ofdet'  to  support  themselves  against  a  power  so  much 
^upetibr  t  That  how  much  soever  a  steady^  uniform  con- 
Suet  might  have  been  duitabte  to  the  advanced  age  and 
itritt  engage«vents'6f  the  late  klrvg,  no  one  wouM  throw 
ihj*  Mame  on  a^^^^^g  priiw^^  fot  complying  with  condf^ 
^ons  which  necessity. had  extorted  from  him  :  That  even 
Vol.  VI.  C  c 
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CRAP,    the  rigour  of  those  principles  professed  bjr  his  fadier, 
'^      diottgh  with  some  it  fand  exalted  his  characfter,  IukI  beea 


^^  extremely  prejudieial  to  his  interests;  nor coiddsoiy thing 
Jbe  more  serviceable  to  die  royal  cause,  than  to  give  sO 
partis  room  to  hope  for  more  equal  and  more  in^kd- 
gent  maxims  of  govemmem :  And  ^at  vdiere  albirs 
were  reduced  to  so  desperate -a  situation,  daggers  ought 
little  to  be  regarded  ;  and  the  Icing^s  honour  lay  rather  tt 
showing  some  early  symptoms  of  courage  and  activity, 
than  in  choosing  strictly  a  party  among  theological  contfo- 
versies  with  which,  it  might  be  supposed,  he  was  as  yet 
verylittle  acquainted. 

Thess  argoments,  seconded  by  the  advice  of  the 
queen  mother^  and  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  kin^f 
brother*in-lav,' who  bdth  of  them  thought  it  ridiculous  to 
refuse  a  kingdom  merely  from  regard  to  episcopacy,  had 
great  influence  on  Charles.  But  what  chiefly  determined 
him  to  comply,  was  the  account  brought  him  of  the  fate 
of  Montrose,  who,  with  all  the  eircumstimces  of  rage 
and  contumely,  had  been  puttodeajth  by  his  zealous  coun- 
trymen. Though  in  this  instance  the  ktngsaw  ntoo^e  evi- 
dently  the  furious  spirit  by  which  the  Scots  were  actuated; 
he  had  now  tio  fiirther  resource,  and  was  obliged  to  grant 
whatever  was  demanded  of  him. 

Montrose,  having  laid  down  his  arms  at  die  Com* 
mand  of  the  late  king,' had  retired  into  France,  and, 
contrary  to  his  natural  disposition,  had  lived  for  some 
time  inactive  at  Paris.  He  there  became  acquainted  wJih 
the  famous  cardinal  de  Retz ;  and  that  penetrating  judge 
celebrates  him  in  his  memoirs  as  one  of  those  heroes^  of 
whom  there  are  no  longer  any  remains  in  die  wt>rld,  and 
who  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  Plutarch.  Desirous  tif 
improving  his  martial  genius,  he  took  a  journey  to  Ger^ 
many,  was  caressed  by  the  emperor,  received  the  rank  of 
mareschal,  and  proposed  to  levy  a  regiment  for  the  Impe*- 
rial  service.  While  employed  for  that  purpose  in  die 
Low  Countries,  he  heard  of  the  tragical  death  of  the 
king;  and  at  the  same  time  receive  from  his  youtig 
master  a  renewal  of  his  commission  of  captain  general  in 
Scodand.'^     His  ardent  and  daring  S{3^rit  needed  but  this 
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tfotticm^  to  pneUAi  in  actibii«    He  ff^^itMA  Mk>wer»  im   CR ap. 
Holland  and  .tii».  norths  of  (iermiajr,  -  whom- hb.  .grent  re*  ^^^J^L^ 
putatioii  aUiwed  te  him*     The  km^of  Denmffirk  and.diike     ^^^^ 
oi  Hcdsteio  sent  him  some  fmaU.sttppl}^  of  money;  the 
queen  of  Sweden  fiiniiebed  btm  witk  iums ;  the  prince  of 
Orange  widi  ships ;  and  Mmatatc^  haatening  hta.  enter- 
prise,  leBt  the  khig's  apvement  ¥P«th  the  Scots  should 
make  him  revoke  his  commission,  set  out  for  the  Orkneys 
irith  about  500  ^  men,  mo^  ^  them  Cvermans.      These 
srem  all  the  preparations  which  he  could  ma^e  agninst  a 
kingdom,  setded  in  domestic  peace,  supported  by  a  disci- 
plined army,  fnUy  apprised  of  his  enterprise,  and  prepared 
against  htm«     Same  of  bis  relamers  iiaving  told  him  of  a 
pivipheey,  that  tt>  him  mui  bim- alone  ii  turn  r^oerved  to 
re^re  the  kin^a  auihorH^  in  aUhio  domnions  {  he  lent  a 
llilling  ear  to  suggestions  which,  however  ill  grounded 
or  improbable,  were  so  canforroAUe  to  his  own  daring 
character. 

He  armed  seveipai  of  the  inhabicants  of  the  Orkneys, 
though  an  unwarlike  people,  and  c^ried  them  over  with      • 
him  to  Caithness;  hoping  that  thergeneral  alfisotion  to  the 
kittg^s  service,  mid  the  fame  of  his  former  exploits,  would 
make  the   Highlaiiders  flock  to  his  standard*  •  But  all 
men   were  now  harassed-  and  fstigued  with    w^s  and 
disorders :  Many  of  those  who  formerly,  adhered  to  him, 
had  been  sever^y  ptmi^ed  by  the  eoveaantei^ :  And  po 
pfospect  of  success  was  entertained  in  oj^oaition  to  so 
groftt  a  force  as  was -drawn  together  against  him«r     But 
however  weak   Montrose's  army,  the   memory  of  psist         » 
events  stinifik  a  great. teraor  into  the  committee  of  estate^. 
They  inaine<tiately  ordetied  Lesley  and  Uolhome  to  maivh 
against  him  with  an  army  of  4000  men*     Strahan  was 
sent  before,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  to  check  his  progpress* 
He  £ell  unexpectedly  on  Montrose,  who  had  no  horse  to 
bring  bim  intelligence*     The  royalbts  were  put  to  flight; 
all  of  theoa  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners ;  a^d  Moatrose  Montrose 
hunsidf,    having  put  on  the  dkrguise  of  a  peasant,  was  Jj^.^* 
perfidioualy  4idivei:ed  into  th^  h^nds  of  his  enemies,  by  a 
friend,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  his  person. 

All  the   insolence    which   success   can   produce  in 
ungeiuerous   minds,  was   exercised  by  the.  covenanters 


C»k9.    a^dttst  Monlmw,   wh^m  tbqr  so  much  hi^ed  aad  sft 
^^'      much  dreaded^     Tfaeologieal  antipMby  farther  iacmMd 


Ifisa  tlieir  indigaitiei  towards  a  p^von,  whom  tfey  regatdod.  at 
impious  on  account  ^  tbe  cacnainKmicatittn  wUch  bad 
been  pronouoccd  against  bin*  Leaky  led  bkn  about  far 
several  days  in  tbe  same  low  habit  under  wbicb  ht  bad 
disgutaed  himself.  Tbe  vulgar,  wherever  be  pusMd,  were 
Instigated  to  reproach  a^d  vilify  him.  When  be  eamie  ta 
Edinburgh,  every  cireuautanee  of  ekdMaate  rago  and 
insult  was  put  in  practice  by  order  of  tbe  parliawieiit*  At 
ibe  gate  of  the  city  he  waa  met  by  tbe  magistrates,  aad 
pui  into  a  new  cart,  purposely  made  with  a  hig^  okair  or 
bench,  where  he  waa  |»lafied,  that  the  people  might  bave  a 
fviU  view  of  him.  He  was  bound  with  a  oordt  drawn 
aver  his  breast  and  shoulders,  and  fastmed  through  faoks 
made  in  the  cart*  The  hangman  then  took  off  die  hnt  of 
the  noble  prisoner,  and  rode  banaself  before  ike  cut  in  his 
livery,  and  with  bis  bonnet  on ;  tbe  other  officers,  who 
were  taken  prisoners  with  the  marquis,  walkiag  two  and 
two  before  |hem« 

Thk  populace,  more  generous  aud  buasane,  when  they 
aaw  so  mighty  a  cbsmge  of  fortune  in, this  great  aaan,  so 
lately  their  dredid  and  terror,  into  whose  handa>  tbe  magis- 
trates, a  few  years  hefcu^,  had  dalivered  on  their  knees 
tbe  keys  of  the  city,  were  struok  with  compaaaiem,  aad 
viewed  him  with  silent  tears  and  admirauon*  Tbe 
preachers  next  Sunday,  exclaimed  agawat  thia  movement 
of  reb^l  nature,  as  tbey  termed  it;  and  raptwached  tbe 
peqple  with  th^ir  pmfane  tenderness  towarcht  tbe  capital 
t^emy  of  piety  and  religion, 

Whai^  he  was  carried  before  the  paiiiimiB«e  wbkb 
was  then  sitting,  Loudon,  the  cbanoeUor,  in  a  violent 
decUmatian,  reproached  him  with  the  breanb  of  tbe 
imtion^l  ooveiisint,  which  he  bad  subscribed ;  fata  rdiellion 
against  Gadt  the  king,  and  the  kingdom  i  and  tbo  many 
horrible  murders,  treasons,  and  impieties  for  which  h» 
was  now  to  be  brpught  to  condign  p»miabli>e»t>  Montrose 
IP  his,  answer  maintained  tbe. same  auperiora^  above. hia 
enen^ies,  to  which  by  his  f^Mnc  and  gread  actionB,  as  well 
sa  by  the  cop^oiouaness  of  a  good  Tauar,.  bo  waa*  jusdy 
Mlilled*     He  told  the  parliaaaent^  tha^  ^incn  tbe  binfft  «i 


m 

tBt  nfW  iltfiftsiMi^;k»d  so  kat  wiwect  thiir  avlhoritjr^  as  to    chap. 
4satttr  iaio^a  titaity  wilb  tbem^  he^now  a|>peftred  anccrr^vtd 


iN^re  dieir  ttibunal;  a  f«^ct  which^  while  they  stood  ||^. 
bi  opm  ddiaii«e  tQ  dwir  soTerei^y  they  would  in  vnfo 
lu!vd  re«[iiired  of  Unu  llbajt  he  adniowledgied,  with 
iirifaitte  ahftme  aad  rtinoivet  ^^  eiirors  of  his  es^ly 
conduct^  when  dieir-j^aifisftle  pretences  had  seduced  him 
to  tre«l  with  .^em  the  paths  of  rebellion,  and  beu*  arms 
la^aiiist  his  prinee  aad  coootry.  Thai;  his  following 
sermi^^  he  hoped,  had  suffioiesitly  te^ified  hia  repetttanGe ; 
^aiKl  his  death  would  nowatoae  for  that  guilt,  the  only  one 
with  whkh  he  eooitd  juady  reproach  lumself.  That  in  all 
•his  warlilte' QOM^Kiaes  he  was  warranted  by  that  com* 
miatioQ,  wUch  he  Md  received  from  his  and  their 
mai^ei^y  agakist  whose  lawfnl  authori^  they  had  erected 
&eir  staadat d»  That^to  venture  his  life  for  his  sovereign 
was  the  least  part  of  his  ma»t':  lie  had  even  thrown 
*d<Hvn  his^  arms  in  obedience  to  the  sacred  commands  of 
'the  king;  and  had  aresigned  to  them  the  vick>ry,  ^tdi, 
in  defiance  of  all  their  efforts,  he  was^  still  enabled  to 
dispute  with  them.  That  no  blood  bad  ever  been  shed 
by-  hsiaqf  but  in  the  field  of  batde ;  and  many  persons  were 
iK>w  in  his  eye,  many  now  dared  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
dearii  upon  him,  whose  life,  forfeited  by  the' laws  of  war, 
he  had  formeriy  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers. 
That  be  was  sorry  to  imd  Ao  better  testimony  of  their 
aemrn  to  allefpance  dian  the  'murder  of  so  faithful  a 
sufa^eee^  in  whose  death  the  king's  commission  must  be, 
at.miQe,ao  highly  ii^ured  and  aiironted.  That  as  to 
himself,  they  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  vilify  and 
d^;rad6  him  by  all  their  studied  indignities :  The  justice 
of  hia  cause,  he  knew,  would  enndde  any  fortune ;  nor 
had  he  either  affliction  than  to  see  the  auAority  of  his 
priaee,  wtA  which  he  was  invested,  treated  with  so  much 
ignoantiny^  And  that  he  now  joyfully  followed,  by  a  like 
unjust  sentence,  his  late  sovereign;  and  should  be  happy 
if,  in  his  futile  destiny,  he  could  follow  him  to  the  same 
Uiaaful  maasions,  wh^e  his  piety  and  humane  virtues 
Imd  oli9cmdy,  widiout  doubt,  secured  him  an  eternal 
i^ecomjiense. 
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CHAR  Montrose's  seafeenee  was  next  pmnoimceil  against 

^;^^hifii,  **  That  he,  JaiMs  Gntham^  (for  this  was  the  only 
1G50.  ^^  name  they  vouchsafed- to  g^ve  htm),  should  next  day 
^^  be  carried  to  Edinburgh  cross,  and  tiaen»  be  hanged  on 
^^  a  gibbet,  thirty  fcet  high,  for  the  space  of  three  hours: 
^^  Then  be  taken  down,  his  beftd  be  cut  off  upon  a  scaiidd, 
^^  and  affixed  to  the  prison :  His  legs  and  anas  be  stuck 
^^  up  in  the  four  chief  towns  of  the  kingd<»ii :  His  body 
^^  be  buried  in  the  place  appropriated  finr  common  male* 
^^ -factors;  except  the  church,  upon  his  repentance,  shouU' 
^^  take  off  his  excommunieation." 

The  clergy,  hoping  that  the  terrors  of  immediate 
death  had  now  given  them  an  advanUige  over  their  enemy, 
flocked  about  kim,  and  insulted  over  his  fallen  fortunes* 
They  pronounced  his  damaarion,  and  assured  him,  that 
the  judgment,  which  he  was  so'  soon  to  sitfer,  would 
prove  but  an  easy  prologue  to  that  which  he  must  undergo 
hereafter.  They  next  offered  to  pray  with  him :  But  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  those  forms  of  imprecation 
which  they  called  prayers*  ^^  Lord,  vouchsafe  yet  to  touch 
^^  the  obdurate  heart  of  this  proud  incorrigible  sinner; 
^^  this  wicked,  perjured,  traitorous,  and  profane  person, 
*^  who  refuses  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  diy  church*" 
Such  were- the  petitions,  which,  he  expectetl  they  woold^ 
according  to  custom,  offer  up*  for  him*  He  told  then^ 
that  they  were  a  miserably  deluded  and  deluding  people ; 
amd  would  shoitly  bring  their  country  under  llie  most 
insupportable  servimde,  to  idiich  any  nation  had  ever 
been  reduced.  ^^  For  my  part,"  added  he,  ^^  I  am  mudi 
"  prouder  to  have  my  head  affixed  to  the  place  where  it 
^^  is  sentenced  to  stand,  than  to  have  my  picture  4iang  in 
^^  the  king's  bed  ciiamber.  So  far  from  being  sorry  that 
^  my  quarters  are  to  be  sent  to  four  cities  of  the  king- 
*^  dom ;  I  wish  I  had  limbs  enow  to  be  dispersed  into  ali 
^  the  cities  of  Christendom,  there  to  remain  as  testimomes 
"  in  favour  of  the  cause  for  which  I  suffer."  .  This  senti* 
ment,  that  very  evening,  while  in  prison,  he  threw  into 
verse.  The  poem  remains;  a  signal  monument  of  hi* 
heroic  spirit,  and  no  despicable  proof  of  his  poeticd 
genius. 


ISMvr  ¥^  l€d*forth,  aknidht^the  imults  bf  bis  enemies   chap. 
and  the  tears  of  the  people,  this  mim  of  Htustrious  hMti^  %^^^^^L^ 
and  of  the  greatest  renown  in  'the  xation,  to  saifer,  ^r      y^gQ 
his  adhering  to  the  laifrs  of  Ms  connlry,  and  to  the  riglits  ^^^  ^^r- 
of  h»'  sovereign,  the  ignominous  desiA  destined  to  the 
meanest  malefactor.     Every  attempt,  which  the  insolence 
of  the  governing  party  had  made  to  srubdue  his  spirit,  had 
hidierto  proved  fruitless :  They  nsade  yet  one  efibrt  ni<^e^ 
in  this  last  and  melancholy  scene,  when  all  enmity,  arising 
from  motives  merely  human,  is  conmionly  softened  and 
disarmed.     The   executioner  brought  that  boolc,  which 
had  been'  published  in  elegant  Latin,  of  his  great  military 
actions,  and  tied  it  iiy  a  cord  about  his  neck.     Montrose 
smiled  at  this  new  instance  Of  their  malice.     He  thanked 
them,  however,  for  their  officious  zeal ;  and  said,  that  he 
bore  this  testimony  of  hid  bmvery  and  loyalty  with  more 
pride  thah  he  had  eV&t  ^orn  the  garter.     Having  ask#d,  Kxeeuted. 
whether  th^y  had  any  more  intiignilies  to  put  upon  him, 
and    renewing   some   devout  ejaciilati<ms,    he   patiently 
endured  the  last  act  of  the  executioner. 

TntTs  perished,  in  the  thirty*eighth  year  of  his  age, 
the  gallant  marquis  of  Montrose ;  the  man  whose  military 
genius,  =  both  by  valour  and  conduct,  had  shone  fof-th 
beyond  any  which,  during  these  civil  disorders,  had 
appeared! in  the  three  kingdoms.  l%e  finer  arts  too,  he 
had,  in  his  youth,  successfully  cultivated ;  and  whatever 
was  sublime,  elegant,  or  noble,  tcMiched  his  great  soul. 
Nor  was  he  insensible  to  the  pleasures  either  of  society 
Or  of  love.  Something,  however,  of  the  vast  and  t/»^ 
bounded  characterized  his  actions  and  deportment;  and  it 
was  merely  by  an  heroic  eflSwt  of  duty,  that  he  brought 
}Ab  nrtind,  imipatient  of  superiority,  and  even,  of  equality, 
to  pay  auilb  unlimited  submisskin  to  the  will  of  hisf 
sovereign. 

The  vengeance  of  the  covenanters  was  not  satisfied 
with  Montrose's  execution.  Urrey,  whose  inconstancj" 
now  led  ^m  to  take  part  with  the  king,  suffered  about  the 
same  time :  Spotiswood  of  Daersie,  a  youth  of  eighteen^ 
sir  Francis  Hay  of  Dalgete,  and  colonel  Sibbald,  all  of 
them  of  birth  and  character,  underwent  a  like  fate.  These 
were   taken  prisoners  with  Montrose.     The  marquis  of 
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CHAP.  Hundey,  about  A  year  befm^ev  had'riso  iaBett  a  victim  to 
the  severity  of  the  cofetiahters^ 


1519.  Thi:  pait  scene  displnysiti  a  foil  light  the  bart>ar)t^  of 

this  theological  fectron :    The  sequel  w%  rafSciently  dis-* 
play  their  absurdity. 

8dd  Jan*.         XsB  kitt^,  in  €ofi«eqtM&ce  of  his  agreement  with  the 
tommtsaioner^  df  Seodand,  set  «ail  for  that  country ;  and 
being  escorted  by  sel^et^  Dutch  ships  of  war^  who  wertf' 
sent  to  guard  th^  herring  fishery^  he  arrived  in  the  fridt 

CoveiMB^  of  Cromarty.  Before  he  was  permitted  to  land,  he  wal 
requn*ed  to  sign  the  covenant^  and  many  sersnons  and 
lectures  were  made  hiihy  exhorting  hlni  to  persevere  in 
that  holy  confederacy.*  Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  Dum* 
fermling,  sind  other  ndbldmen  of  that  party  \thom  ihey 
called  £ngager^,  were  immedkitely  separated  from  htm, 
and  obliged  to  retire  to  dieir  houses,  where  they  lived  ill 
a  private  maitner,  without  trust  or  anthority.  None  of 
his  English  friends,  who  had  served  his  father,  were 
'  •  allowed  to  remans  in  the  kingdom.  The  king  himself 
found  that  he  was  Considered  as  a  mere  pageant  6f  state, 
and  that  the  few  remains  of  royalty  which  he  possessed, 
served  only  to  draw  on  hrm  the  greater  imdigmities.  One 
of  the  quarters  of  Montrose,  his  faithful  servlint,  who  had 
borne  bis  commission,  had  been  sent  to  Aberdeen^  and 
was  still  allowed  to  hang  over  the  gates  when  he  passed 
by  that  place.^  The  general  assembly,  and  afterwaatU 
the  committee  of  estates  and  the  army,  who  were  entirely 
f;6vemed  by  the  assembly,  set  forth;  a  public  declaration, 
irf  which  they  protested,  **  that  they  did  not  espouse  ainy 
"  malignant  quarrel  or  party,  but  fought  merely  on  their 
"  former  grounds^  or  principles ;  that  they  disclaimed  ifi 
'^  the  sins  and  guilt  of  the  king,  and  of  his  houfte ;  nor 
"  would  they  own  him  or  his  interest,  otherwise  Asm 
"  with  a  subordination  to  God,  and  so  far  as  he  owned 
*  and  prosecuted  the  cause  of  God,  and  acknowledged 
**  the  sins  of  his  house,  and  of  his  former  ways."^ 

Tke  king,   lying  entirely  aft  mercy,  and  hsivi«g  n* 
assurance  of  life  or  liberty,  farther  than  was  agreeable  t# 

,  6  Shr  T^d  warrf  WiXkej^t  Historicri  JMsooowes,  pi  150. 
p  Sir  liUlwfl^  Walker's  Historical  l>i8COurses,  p.  160.  * 

,        q  Sir  Edward  AVaHLer^s  Historical  Discourses,  ^,  ICG,  167*, 
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die  boB^  &£  ikfiBe  austere;  zealels,  wai  cMfttraiiK^i  t^   CHAP« 
emtirace  a  measure,  which  nothing  but  the  nec^sjMtjr  of 


hi3  affaixs,  and  bis  great  youth  and  ini^xperlence^  could     ^^^ 
excuse*     He  issued  a  declaration,  such  as  they  renpisi^  Aug.  i6. 
of  him/    He  there  gave  thanks  for  the  merciful  dtspensa** 
tions  of  Providence^  by  which.he  was  recovered  from  the 
snare  of  evil  counsel,  had  attained  a  full  persuasion .  q£ 
the  righteousness  of  the  covenant,  and  was  induced  tl|  - 
cast  himself  and  his  interests  wholly  upon  God.     He  det 
sired  to  be  deeply  humbled  ^d  afflicted  in  spirit,  becausf 
of  his  father's  following  wicked  msaaure^,  opposing  ibA, 
cfivenan^  and  die  work  of  reforma|dc»i,.and  shedding  the 
b)ood  of  God's  people  throi^ghout  all  his  dominions*     Ht 
lapaefited  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  the  toleration  of 
it  in  his  father's  house;  a  ouitter  of  great  offence,  he^ 
s^,  to  all  the  protestant  churches,  and  a  great  provoc4« . 
tion  tQ  him  who  is  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  sins  of  tb« 
fiaither  upon  the  children*     He  professed,  that  he  would . 
h^ve  .BO  enemies  but  the  enemies, of  the  covenant;  and. 
that,  he  detested  all  popery,  siqierstition,  prelacy,  heresy^ 
schism,  and  profsme^ess :   And  was  reaolved  not  to  tele? 
rate,  much  less  to  countenance,  any  of  them  in  any  of  his 
dominions.     He  declared,  that  he  should  never  love  or. 
favour  those  who  had  so  little  ocmscience  as  to  follow  his  » 
interests,  in  prneference  to  the  .gospel  a^d  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ.  .  And  he  expressed  his.  hope,  that,  whatever 
ill  success  his  former  guilt  might  have  drawn  upon  his 
cause^  yet  ^  now,  having  obtained  me^cy  to  be^n  God'st. 
side,  and  to  acknowledge  his  own  cause  subordinate  to. 
that  of .  God,  divine  providence  would  crown  his  armit 
with  victory. 

S'i^ixi.  the  covenanters  and  the  clergy  were  diffident 
oCthe  king's  sincerity.  The  facility  which  he  discovered 
in  yielding  whatever  was  required  of  him,  made  them 
suspect,  that  he  regarded  all  his  concessions  merely  as 
ridicAilcMis  farces,  to  which  he  must  of  necessil)  submit* 
They  had  another  trial  prepared  for  him.  Instead  of  the 
SQlenmnity  of  his  coronation,  which  was  delayed,  they  were, 
resolved  that  he  should  pass  through  a  public  humiliation^ 

X  Sir  Bdward  Walker's  Historicftl  Discourses,  p.  17^. 
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CHAP,  and  do  penance  befmre  the  w^e  peo^e*     They'  aent  huof 

^^^„;^^  twelve  articles  of  repentance,  which  he  was.  to  ackaow- 

1660;     ledge ;  and  the  king  had  agreed)  that  he  would  subnut  Is 

this  indignity.     The  various  transgressions*  of  his  father 

and  grandfather,  together  with  the  idolatry  of  hi&  modier, 

are  again  enumerated  and  aggravated  in  these  articles; 

and  farther  declarations  were  insisted  on,  that  he  sought 

the  restoration  of  his  rights  for  the  sole  advancement  oC 

religion,  and  in  subordination  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ*' 

In  short,  having  exalted  the  altar  above  the  throne,  and 

brought  royaky  undier  their  feet,  the  clergy  were  resolved 

to  trample  on  itf  and  vilify  it,  by  every  instance  of  CQnr 

tumely,  which  their  present  influence  enabled  them  to 

.impose  upon  their  unhappy  prince. 

Charles  in  the  mean  time  found  his  authQrity  en* 
tirely  annihilated,  -as  well  as  his  character  degraded*  He 
was  consulted  in  no  public  measure.  He  was  not.  called 
to  assist  at  any  councils.  His  favour  was  sufficient  ta 
discredit  any  pretender  to  office  or  advancement.  AH 
efforts  which  he  made  to  unite  the  opposite  parties,  in- 
creased the  suspicion  which  the  covenanters  had  enter- 
tained of  him,  as  if  he  were  not  entirely  their  own. 
Argyle,  who  by  subtleties  and  compliances,  was  partly  led 
;  and  partly  governed  by  this  wild  faction,  still  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  advances  which  the  king  made  to  enter 
into  confidence  with  him.  Malignant^  and  EngagerM^ 
continued  to  be  the  objects  of  general  hatred  and  per* 
secution ;  and  whoever  was  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  failed 
not  to  have  one  or  other  of  these  epithets  affixed  to  him* 
The  fanaticism  which  prevailed,  being  so  full  of  sour  and 
angry  principles,  and  so  overcharged  with  various  antipa* 
thits,  had  acquired  a  new  object  of  abhorrence ;  Th^ 
were  the  Sorcerers*  So  prevalent  was  the  opinion  of 
witchcraft,  that  great  numbers,  a.ccused  of  that  crime, 
were  burned  ^y  sentence  of  the  magistrates  throughout  all 
parts- of  Scodand.  In  a  village  near  Btrwic,  which  c<mi- 
tained  only  fourteen  houses,  fourteen  persons  were,  pun- 
ished by  fire/  and  it  became  a  science,  every  where  much 
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.9Mfiid'«nd  ciilthraiedvto  dittiiigiiisb  aitmerwiiili  bjrjHfo^r   ^{^^^ 
jpcr  triah  and  symfxEoms.^  s^^^^^. 

The  advance  <rf  the  English  arni^  imdec  Crcinmir^^.  leio. 
tras  not  able  to  apprise  of  soften  the  antmeaKties  amoisigi 
tl^  jHuties  in  Sood^d.  The  clergy  wejre  still  resolute  to 
exdude  all  but  their -more  zealous  adherents.  As  soon 
aa  the^  Englnh  parliament  found  that  the  trea^.  between 
ttie  king  smd  Ae  Scots  woviA  probably  terminer  in  an  ac-^ 
commodation,  th^y  made  preparaidons-fera  war,  whidh^ 
liiey  saw,  would  in  die  end  prove  ineviiajble*  CrooiBirel; 
fcaving  broken  the'fcmse  and  courage  of  the  Irish,  was 
s«»t»for;  and  he  left  the  comma^'crf'  Ireland  to  Ireton» 
mfyo  fgor^et&td  ^t  ieingAam  in  the  qharacter  of  deputy, 
and  with  vigihmce  apd  industry  persevered  in  the  work 
•f  subduingand  expeUmg the  natives* 

It  was  expected -that -Fairfax,  who  still  retained  the 
tmne  of  general,  woidd  continue  tf>  a<if  9i[a|hist  Scotland, 
and  appear  at  the  head  of  the  forces  i  a;  a|$ttion  for  which 
he  was  well  qnalified^  and  where  alone  ha  made  any  figure* 
But  Fairfax,  thou^  he.  had  attowed  the,ai^y  to  make  use 
•f  Ms  a»De  in  «.ard«r>iig  tlieir  60ver«i8ii>  and  offering 
violence  to  the  parliament,  had  entertained  unsurmountable 
Scruples  against  invading  the  Scots,  whom  he. considered 
as  zealous  presbyterians,  and  united  to  Eng^d  by  the  ^ 
sacred  bands  of  the  covenant*  He  was  farther  disgusted 
at  the  extremities  into  which  hehad  already  .b#en  hurried; 
mid  was  confirmed  in  his  repugnatice  by  due  exhortations; 
of  his  wife^  who  had  great  influ^^ce  over  bim,  and  wg* 
faeraelf  much  governed  by  the  presbyterian  clergy.  A 
^commiUee  of  pariiament  was  sent  to  reasou  with  him;  and 
Ctom^el  was  of  the  number.  In  vam  did  they  urge  that* 
the  Scots  had  first  broken  the  covimant  by  their  invasion 
of  England  under  Hamilton;  and  that  they  would  surely 
i^enew  their  hostile  attempts,  if  not  prevented  by  the  vig<- 
orousv  measures  of  the  commonwealth.  Cromwel,.  who 
knew'thie  rigid  inflexibility  o£  Fairfax  in  .every  thing  which 
be  regarded  as  matter  of  principle,  ventiured  to  solicit  him 
with  the  utmost  earnestness ;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
shed  te^ars  of  grief  and  vexation  on  the  occasion.     No  one 
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^,^^_  zealcMi^y  to  rttam  Kia  genend  in  that  high  offce^  wUdb, 
i0^Q^  he  knew^  he  himself  was  entitled  to  SSL  The  isuae 
?ivaa?mth  of  tempcsr  which  made  Ciomirel  a  frantic  etdat* 
siast,  rendered  him  the  most  dangepoua  of  hypocrites ;  and 
it  was  to  this  turn  of  mind,  as  muck  as  to  his  courage  asd 
ctkpacity,  that  he  owed  ^1  his- wonderful  successes*  By 
tile  contagious  ferment  of  his  zeal^he  engaged  every  one  Ks 
cooperate  wkh  him  an  bi&  measures;  and  entering  ea^ 
and  affectionately  into  every  part  which:  he  wAs  dispoesi 
to  actv  he  was  enabted,  even  aft^  multtpUed  deceits,  in 
'.cover,  under  a  tempest  of  passion,  allhki  csooked  sdieiaes 
atkd  profound  artifices. 

JFairfax  having  resigned  his  commission,  ie  was  be* 
stowed  on  Cromwei)  who  was<  4eclared  captain  geaend 
of  sdl  the  forces  in  England*  This  ooaiinand,  in  w  com* 
monwealth,  which  stood  entirely  by  affms,  was  oftheiiN 
most  importance.;  and  was  the  diief  step  which  tUs 
ambitious  -politi^an  had  yet  «Muie  towards  sovereign 
power.  He  inunediately  marched  bis  forces,  and  enter^ 
Scotland  with  an  army  of  16^CXX)  men. 

The  command  of  the  Scottish  army  was  given  ta 
Lesley,  an  experienced  officer,  who  formed  a  very  proper 
(plan  of  defence.      He  intrenched  himself  in  a  forts&ed 
,  camp  between  Edinburgh  and  Leiih,.and  took  cso^e  to  re*- 
move  from  the  counties  of  Merse  and  the  Lotfaians  everf 
thing  which  could  serve  to  the  subsistence  of  the  English 
army.     Cromwel  advanced  to  the  Scotch  camp,  and  eih 
deavoured  by  every  expedient  to  bring  Lesley  to  a  balde ; 
The  prudent  Sco^hman  knew  that,  though  superior  ki 
'numbers,  his  army  was  much  inferior  in  diseipUne  to  the 
English :  and  he  careftilly  kept  himself  within  his  intrench- 
ments.     By  skirmishes  axui  small  rencounters  he  tried  to 
confirm  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers ;  and  he  was  successM 
in  these  enterprises.     His  army  daily  increased  both  ki 
numbers  and  courage*     The  king  came  to  the  camp  ;  and 
bavmg  exerted  himself  in  an  action,  gained  on  the  aflhc- 
tions  of  the  spldiery,  who  were  more  desirous  of  serving 
undtir  a  young  prince  of  spirit  and  vivacity,  than  uader  a 
committee  of  talking  gownmen.     The  clergy  were  alarm- 
ed.    They  ordered  Charles  immedis^tely  to  leave  the  camp. 
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^rfhe^  sdso  purged  it  carefully  of  about  4<XX>  Malignants    chap. 
afid  Engagers^  whose  zeal  had  led  them  to  attend  the  king,  ^2^^Lj 
iand^who  were  the  soldiers  of  chief  credit  and  experience      i^^^  ^ 
in  lim  nation.^     They  then  concluded,  that  they  had  an 
army  composed  entirely  of  saints,  and  could  not  be  beaten. 
They  nunrmured  extremely,  not  only  against  their  prudent  • 

general,  But  also  against  the  Lord,  on  account  df  his  de- 
lays in  giving  them  deliverance  f  and  they  plainly  told 
'htm,  that  if  he  would  not  save  them  from  the  Englidh 
'seeturies^he  should  no  longer  be  their  God.^  An  advan* 
neage  having  oi9fered  itsc^  on  a  Sunday,  they  hindered  the 
'  general  from  making  use  of  it,  lest  he  should  involve  th^ 
nation  in  the  guilt  of  sabbathbreaking. 

CuoMWXL  found  himiself  in  a  very  bad  situation.   He 
liad  TOO  provisions  but  what  he  received  by  sea.     He  had 
nothad'the  precaution  to  bring  these  in  sufficient  quanti- 
•ties  ;  and  his  army  was  reduced  'to  difficulties.     He  re- 
hired to  Duiri»ar.     Lesley  followed  him,  and  encamped  on 
'^e  heights  of  Lanm^rmtrre,  ndiich  overlook  that  town. 
'There  lay  many  difficult  passes  between  Dunbar  and  Ber- 
^  WiC,   and   of  these   Lesley  had  taken  possession.     The 
''English  general  was  reduced  to  extremities.     He  had 
even  embraced  a  resolution  of  sending  by  sea  all  his  foot 
^and  artiH&ry  to  England^  and  of  breaking  through,  at  al^ 
hazards,  widi  his-  cavalry;     The  madness  of  the  Scottish 
eccle^astics  sav^d  hiih  from  this  loss  and  dishonour* 

NiaBT  and  day  the  ministers  had  been  wrestling  with 
tiie  Lord  in  prayer,  as  they  termed  it ;  and  tfiey  fancied 
•that  they  bad  at  last  obtained  the  victory.  Revelatioi^, 
liie^  said^  were  made  them,  that  Ihe  sectarian  and  hereti* 
'cfed  army,  together  with  Agag,  meaning  Cromwel,  w$n 
delivered  into  their  hands.  Upon  the  fafith  of  these 
visions,  they  forced  their  general,  in  spite  of  his  remon- 
strances, to  descend  into  the  plain,  with  a  view  of  attack-* 
ing  the  English  in  their  retreat.  Cromwel,  looking  Battle  of 
' Arough  a  glass,  saw  the  enemy's  camp  in  motion ;  and  ^n^*'- 
•foretold,  wifSiout  the  help  of  revelations,  that  the  Lord 
had  delivered  them  into  his  hands.  He  gave  orders  im* 
mediately  for  an  attack.     In  this  batde  it  was  easily  ob-  sd  Sept 
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CHAP,    served  that  nothing,  in  military  actions,  can  nnpplj  the 
^^^f..^,,^  place  of  discipline  and  experience ;  and  that,  in  the  prc- 
1C50.      sencc.of  real  danger,  where  men  are  not  accustomed  to  it, 
the  fumes   of    enthusiasm  presendy  dissipate,  and  lose 
their  influence.     The  Scots,  though  double  in  number  to 
the  English,  were  soon  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  widi 
great  slaughter.     The  chief,  if  not  only,  resistance  was 
made  by  one  regiment  of  Highlanders,  that  part  of  the 
army  which  was  the  least  infected  with  fanaticism.     No 
victory  could  be  more  complete  than  this  which  was  ob- 
tained   by  Cromwel.     About   3000  of  the   enemy  were 
slain,  and  9000  taken  prisoners.     Cromwel  pursued  his 
advantage,  and  took  possession  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 
The  remnant  of  the  Scottish  army  fled  to  Stirling.     The 
approach  of  the  winter  season,  and  an  ague^  which  seized 
Crom^viel,  kept  him  from  pushing  the  victory  any  farther. 
The  clergy  made  'great  lamentations,  and  told  the 
Lord,  that  to  them  it  was  little  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and 
estates,  but  to  him  it  was  a  great  loss  to  suffer  his  elect  to* 
be  destroyed.*     They  published  a  declaration,  containing 
the   cause  of  their  late   misfortunes.     These  visitations 
.    they  ascribed  to  the  manifold  provocations  of  the  king's 
house,  of  which  they  feared  he  had  not  yet  thoroughly 
repented;    the-  secret   intrusion   of  maligftants   into  the 
king's  family,  and  even  into  the  camp ;  the  leaving  of  a 
*  most  malignant  and  profane  guard  of  horse,  who,  being 

sent  for  to  be  purged,  came  two  days  before  the  defeat; 
and  were  allowed  to  fight  with  the  army ;  the  owning  of 
the  king's  quarrel  by  many  without  subordination  to  reli^ 
gion  and  liberty ;  and  the  carnal  self  keeping  of  some, 
together  with  the  neglect  of  fa9)ily  prayers  by  others. 

Cromwel,  having  been  so  successful  in  the  war  of 
the  sword,  took  up  the  pen  against  the  Scottish  ecclesias* 
tics.  He  wrote  them  some  polemical  letters,  in  which  he 
maintained  the  chief  points  of  the  independent  theology* 
He  took  care  likewise  to  retort  on  them  their  favourite 
argument  of  providence ;  and  asked  them.  Whether  the 
Lord  had  not  declared  against  them  ?  But  the  ministers 
thought  that  the  same  events,  which  to  their  enemies  were 

*    •  z  ^  Edward  WalVer. 
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j^gtBtpxi^j  to  them  were  trials;  and  they  replied,  that  Ae,  cfflAP. 
Lord  had  only  hid  his  face,  for  a  time,  from  Jacob,     But  ^2!^,rLj 
Cromwel  insisted,  that  the  appeal  had  been  made  to  God     ^551. 
in  the  most  express  and  solemn  manner,  and  that,  in  the 
fields  of  Dunbar,  an  irrevocable  decision  had  been  awarded 
in  favour  of  the  £nglish  army." 

The  defeat  of  the  Scots  was  regarded  by  the  king  aa 
a  fortunate  event.     The  armies,  which  fought  on  both 
sides,  were  almost  equally  his  enemies;    and  the  van* 
f  uisbed  were  now  obtiged  to  g^ve  him  spme  more  autho* 
rityt  and  apply  to  him  .for  suppott*     The  parliament  was 
summoned  to  meet  at  St.  Johnstone's.     Hamilton,  Lau-. 
derdale,  and  all  the  £ngagers  were  admitted  into  court 
and  camp,  on  condition  of  doiog  public  penance,  and  ex-, 
jkressing  repentance  for  their  late  transgressions.     Some 
Malignants  also  crept  in  under  various  pretences.     The 
intended  humiliation  or  penance  of  the  king  was  changed 
into  the  cerefliony  of  his  coronation,  which  was  performed 
at  Seooe  with  great  pomp  and  solenmity.     But  amidst  all  Januaiyi 
this  appearance  of  respect,  Charles  remmned  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  rigtd  covenanters :  And  though  treated  with 
civility  and  courtesy  by  Argyle,  a  man  of  -parts  and  ad- 
dress,   he  was  little   better  than  a  prisoner,    and    waa 
still   exposed  to  all  the  rudeness  and  pedantry  of  the 
ecclesiastics* 

Thxs  young  .prince  was  in  a  situation  which  very  ill 
suited  his  te«iper  and  disposition.  All  those  good  quali- 
ties-which  he  possessed,  his  affability,  his  wit,  his-  gaiety, 
Jiis  gentleman  4ike,  disengaged  behaviour,  were  here  so 
Oiaoy  vices;  apd  his  love  of  ease,  liberty,  and  pleasure, 

a  TViia  is  the  best  of  Cromwel's  wretched  compositions  that  remains,  and 
we  shall  here  extract  a  passage  out  of  it.  **  You -say  you.  have  not  so  learned 
*<  Christ  as  to  hang  the  equity  of  our  cause  upon  events.  We  could  ix^ish  that 
''bHndnesabad  not  been  a|Mm  your  eyes  to  all  those  raarvenous  dispensations 
**  which  God  had  wrought  lately  in  England.  But  did  not  you  solemnly  appeal 
**  and  pray  ?  Did  not  we  do  so  too  ?  And  ought  not  we  and  you  to  think,  with  fear 
*'aiid  treiBl>Hn||^of  the  hand  of  the  ^at  God,  in  this  mighty  and  strange  ap« 
<*  pearance  of  his,  but  can  slfghtlv  call  it  an  eveut  ?  Were  not  both  your  and  our 
"  expeetadons  renewed  from  time  to  time,  wlule  we  waited  on  God,  to  see 
^'  which  way  he  would  mai^fest  himself  upon  our  appeals  i  And  sixall  we,  after 
**  all  theae  our  prayei*s,  fa8tin.s;8,  tears,  expectations,  and  solemn  appeals,  call 
**  these  nsei!«  events  ?  The  liord  pity  you.  Surely  we  fear,  beoause  it  has  beetf 
"  a  merciful  and  a  gracious  deliverance  to  us. 

**  1  beseech  you  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  search  after  the  mind  ef  the  Lord 
'*  in  it  towards  you,  and  we  shall  help  vou  by  our  prayers  that  you  may  find  it. 

For  yet,  if  we  know  ear  heart  at  all^  oar  bowels  do  in  Christ  yearn  after  the. 
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was  regarded  as  the  highest  enormity.  Though  artfiil  in 
the  practice  of  courtly  dissimulation,  the  sanctified  s^ 
1651.^  was  utterly  unknown  to  him,  and  he  never  could  mould 
his  deportment  into  that  starched  grimace  which  the  co- 
venanters required  as  an  infallible  mark  of  conversion* 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  only  En^ish  courtier 
allowed  to  attend  him ;  and,  by  his  ingenious  talent  foi 
ridicule,  he  had  rendered  himself  extremely  agreeable  U 
his  master.  While  so  many  objects  of  derision  sur- 
rounded them,  it  was  difficult  to  be  altogether  insensible 
to  the  temptation,  and  wholly  to  suppress  the  lau(^ 
Obliged  to  attend  from  morning  to  night  at  prayers  and 
sermons,  they  betrayed  evident  symptoms  of  weariness  or 
contempt.  The  clergy  never  could  esteem  the  king  su^ 
ficiently  regenerated :  And  by  continual  exhortation^ 
remonstrances,  and  reprimands,  they  still  endeavoured  19 
bring  him  to  a  juster  sense  of  his  spiritual  duty; 

The  king's  passion  for  the  fair  could  not  altogether  bd 
Mstrained.  He  had  once  been  observed  using  soikie  farni* 
liarities  with  a  young  woman ;  and  a  committee  of  minis- 
ters was  appointed  to  reprove  him  for  a  behaviour  so 
unbecoming  a  covenanted  monarch.  The  spokesman  of 
the  committee,  one  Douglas,  began  with  a  severe  aspect, 
informed  the  king  that  great  scandal  had  been  given  to 
the  godly,  enlarged  on  the  -heinous  nature  of  sin,  and 
concluded  with  exhorting  his  majesty,  whenever  he  was 
disposed  to  amuse  himself,  to  be  more  careful,  for  die 
future,  in  shutting  the  windows.  This  delicacy,  so  un- 
usual to  the  place  and  to  the  character  of  the  man,  was 
remarked  by  the  king,  and  he  never  forgot  the  obligation. 

The  king;  shocked  at  all  the  indignities,  and,  per- 
haps, still  more  tired  with  all  the  formalities,  to  which  he 
was  obliged  to  submit,  made  an  attempt  to  regain  Us 
liberty.  General  Middleton,  at  the  head  of  some  toytir 
ists,  being  prescribed  by  the  covenanters,  kept  in.  tin 
mountains,  expecting  some  opportunity  of  serving  his 
mastfer.  The  king  resolved  to  join  thifr  body.  He  se- 
cretly made  his  escape  from  Argyle,  and  fled  towards  the 
Highlands.  Colonel  Montgomery,  with  a  troop  of  h<H»e^ 
was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  overtook  the  king,  and 
persuaded  him  to  return.     The  royalists  being  toe  weak 


10  8U|iport  him,  Charles  /Was  the  more  easiljr  indui^d  to 
comply.  This  incident  procured  him  afterwards  better 
Qresytafiot  and  pore  authority;  the  covenanters  being  ^1^51. 
afraid  of.driving  him,  by  their  rigours,  to  some  desperate 
resolution*  Argyle  renewed  hts.  courtship  to  the  king, 
and  the  king^  widi  eqvud  dissimulation,  pretended  to  re- 
.pose  great  ccHifidence  ki  Argyle«  He  even  went  so  far 
^' to.  drop  hints  of  his  intention  to  marry  that  nobleman's 
daughters.  But  he  had  to  do  with  a  mam  too  wise  to.be 
jseduced  by  such  gross  artifices* 

As  aooa  as  the  season  would  permit,. the  Scottish, 
araiy  was  assemb^d  .utider  Hamilton  and  Lesley;  and 
the  king  .was  allowed  to  join  the  camp*.  The  forces  of 
die  western  counties,  not^ithstaodmg  die  imminent  dan^ 
ger  which  threatened  their  country,  were  resolute,  not  to 
anite  .  thesur  cause  with  that  of  an  army  w^lch  admitted 
ai^  engagers  or.  malig^ants  among  them ;  and  they  kept 
in.  a  body  ^apart  under  Ken  They  called  themselves  the 
Frot€s%er9ii  and  their  frantic  clergy  declaimed  equally  / 
^Igainst  the  king  and  against  CromweL  .The  other  party 
vere  denooMnated  Resohitioner^ ;  and  these  distinctiona 
continued  long  after  to  divide  and  agitate  the  kingdom.  . . 

CiSARiiEs  jencaokped  at  the  Torwood;  and  his  gene* 
j?ais  resolved,  to  conduct  themselves  by  the  same  cautious 
IQ;a3&inis  whkh,.so  Icmg  as  they  were  embraced,  had  been 
successCul  during  the ,. former  campaign*  The  town  of 
Slyrling  iay  jat^his  back,  and'  the  whole  north  supplied  lum 
ncith  -provisions.  Strong  intrenchments  defended  hjb^« 
front;  and  it  ^as  in  vain  that  Cromwel  made  every  at*^. 
tempt  to  bring  him  to  an  engagement*  After  losing  much 
^ime,  the  £ngUsh  geiKral  sent  Lamb^  over  the  frith  into 
Fife^  with  an  intention  of  cutting  4>£F  the  provisions  of  th<» 
tm^x&y*  .I^ambert  feU  upon  Holbome  and  Brown,  who 
commanded  a  party  of  the  Scots,  and  put  them  to  tout 
wHh  great  slaughter*  Cromwel  also  passed  over  with  his 
whole  army ;  and  lying  at  the  back  of  the  king,  made  it 
impoajBiblefoir  him  to  keep  his  post  any  longer* 

Charlbs,  reduced  to  despair,  embraced  a  resolution 
worthy  of  a  yo^og  prince  contending  for  empire*  Having 
the  way  open,  he  resolved  immediately  to.  march  into 
England ;  where  he  expected  that  all  his  friends,  staad  adi 
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CUAF.  tli4>sk  viio  were  diaotx^ntaH  with  die  present  govefngieiit^ 
would  flock  to  hii  standa^  He  persuaded  the  geaenik 
tp  enter  into,  the  same  views ;  and  with  one  oositeitt  the 
army,  to  the  number  of  14>^00O  ii^en^.  rose-  from  thei» 
c^jsftp^  and  adv«iced  >  by  great  journeys*  towards  ^ 
souths 

Cromwel  was  surprised  at  diis  mov^meiM;  of  tlie. 
noyal  army*  WfaoUy  intent,  on  offending  his'ett^ny,  he 
had  exposed  his  friends  to  imminent  danger,  sbd  saw  the 
king  with  numerous  forces  marching  into  S^gfamd ;  where 
his  presence,  .from  the  general  hatred  which  |Mre¥niled 
jigasnst  the  -parliament,  was  capable  of  produckig  sone 
greast  revolution.-  But  if  this  conduce  was  an  oversight 
in  Cromwel^  he  quickly  repaired  it  by  his  vigikmce  sttd 
activity.  He  despatched  letters  to  the  parltamei^  exhott* 
ing  them  not  to  be  .dismayed  at  the  aj^roach  of  liie  Scoiss* 
He  sent  x>rders- every  where  for >  assembling  forces  to  op* 
posie  the  king:  He  ordered  Laimbert  w^ilii  a  bddy  (^ 
cavalry  to  haiig  upon' the  rear  of  the  royal  anny,  andia*^ 
fest  their  march :  And  he  himself,  leaving  Monk  wi4i* 
fOOO  men  to  complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland,  foUowedr* 
the  •king  with  all  the  ei^pedition  possible. 
*  Charles  foubd  himself  disappointed  in  hi#  expects* 
tions  of  increasing  his  army.  The  Scoto,  texrified  at  the 
pi'ospect  of  so  hazardous  an  enterprise,  fell  otf  in  gresi 
numb^ra.  The  fiQg^h  presbyterians^  h9>ving  no  warning 
given  thei;i^  of  the  king's  approadi,  were  nbt  prq^ared  to 
join  him.  To  the  royahsts,  thies  measure*  was  equally  ufr* 
eitpeQted ;  and  they  were  forther  deterred  from  joining 
the  Skqttish  army,  by  the  orders  which  the  commN:tee  <4 
ittiriisters  had  issued,  not  to  admit  any,  even  in  this  des» 
peftat^  extremity,  who  would  not  subscribe  the  covenant. 
The  earl  of  Derby  leaving  the  I^  of  Man,  where  he; 
had  hitherto  maintained  his  independence,  Wfias  employed 
in  levying  forces  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashiiri^;  but  was 
soon  >  suppressed  by  a  party  of  the  parliamentary  wpmy^ 
And  the  king,  when  he  arrived  at  Worcester,  found  d^t 
his  forces,  extremely  harassed  by  a  hasty  and  fatiguing 
march,  were  not  more  numerous  than  when  he  rose  'front 
his  camp  in  die  Torwood.  ... 


TB9  cosamomwE^ftMii.  •  ^i^ 

StlS  is.tbc  iidltftoae  of-  eslAbKibed  govetntnent,  that    CH A.P. 
the  fiovmonif  e^bkh,  though  foimdsd  In  t^arpntion  the  ^J^L^ 
onoflt  ilttjii^  and  utipopalar,  had  authority  aaffici€&t  to  raise      ^^^^ 
eye^  where  Ae  milkia  of  the  counties ;  and  these,  united 
^ith  die  reguku*  forces^  bent  alt  their  efibrts  against  the 
king.     With  sm  army  of  about  ^Q^OOO  men,  Crcmiwd  f^ll  sd  Sppt. 
v^n  .Worce^t^r ;.  and  attacking  it  on  ail- sides,  asid^  meet» 
ing  wifib>Mtde  reatstanee,  except  from  duke  Hamilton  and 
giffleral  Middleton,  bnrike  in -upon,  the  disordered  royalistsi 
The  stiifeets  of  the  city  were  strewed  widi  dead.     Hamil*  Battle  of 
ton»  a  nohlenian  of  bravery  and  honour^  was  mortally  ^*«««*«'^ 
Wounded ;  Masaey  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  ;  the  king 
himself,  having  given  many  proofs  of  personal  valour, 
waa  obliged  to  iy«     The  whole  Scottish  army  ,was  eith^ 
Jailed  or  taken  prisoners.     The  country  people,  inflamed 
with  nataonal  antipathy,  put  to  death  the  few  that  escaped 
Jmaitiie.  field  <tf  bactle. 

The  king  left  Woreest^  at  six  o^clock  in  the  afteff^  The  kmg'a 
iBOon,   and,    without  halting,    travelled  about  twenty-six  ®'®*P®- 
SBfttoa,  in  cosnpsiry  with  fifty  or  sixty  of  his  friends.     To 
{MFovide  for.  hk  safety  he  bought  it  best  to  separate  htm<^ 
aalf  from  his  companions;  and  he  left  them  without  comi^ 
iiiiii^:ating  his  intentions  to  any  of  them.      By  the  earl  of 
Derby's  dirdictions,  he  went  to  Boscobel,  a  lone  house  in 
the  bord^&of  Staffordshire,  inhabited  by  one  Pender  ell, 
aifarsaer.   .  To  diis  man  Charles  intrusted  himself     The 
msai  haxi  dignity  of  sentiments  miich  above  his  condition  f 
aiki :  though  death  was  denounced  against  all  who  con- 
cealed the  king,  and  a  great  reward  promised  to  any  one 
ivho  should  betray  him,  he  professed  and  maintained  un- 
sl»di^n  fidettty.     He  took  the  assistance  of  his  four  bro- 
thers,   equally  honourable    with   himself;     and,    having 
clothed,  the  king  in  a  garb  like  their  own,  they  led  him 
into  the  neighbouring  wood,  put  a  bill  into  his  hand,  and 
pv^ended    to    employ    themselves   in   cutting    faggots. 
Soaae  nights  he  lay  upon  straw  in  the  house,  and  fed  on 
such    honaely  fare  as  it  afforded.     For  a  better  conceal- 
ment^ he  mounted  upon  an  oak,  where  he  sheltered  himf- 
self  among  the  leaves  and  branches  for  twenty-four  hours.. 
He  sauv  several  soldiers  pass  by.     All  of  them  were  in- 
tent in  search  of  the  king;  and  ^omt  expressed^  in  hh. 
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CHAP,    hearing,  their  earnest  wishes  at  seizing  him*     This  tree 
.li^Lj  was  afterwards  denominated  the  Royal  Oak ;  and   for 
1051^     many  years   was  regarded  by  die  neighbouffaood  whfa 
great' veneration; 

Charles  was  in  the  mid^  of  the  kingdon,  and 
could  neither  stay  in  his  retreat,  nor  stir  a  st^  froan  it^ 
without  the  most  imminent  danger.     Fear,  hopes,  and 
party  zeal,  interested  multitudes  to  discover  hhn;   and 
even  the  smallest  indiscretion  of  hisfraends  might  prove 
fatal.     Having  joined  lord  Wilmot,  who  was  dmlkmg  m 
the  neighbourhood,  they  agreed  to  put  themselves  intt 
the  hands  of  colonel  Lane,  a  zealous  royalist,  who  lived 
at  Bentley,  not  many  miles  distant.     The  king's  &at 
were  so  hurt  by  widking  about- in  Keavy  boots  tnr  coimiry* 
men's  shoes  which  did  not  fit  him,  that  he  was  obUged 
tb  mount  on  horseback ;  and  he  travelled  in  i3bi»  sitaatioa 
to  Bentley,  attended  by  the  Penderells,  who  had  been  se 
faithful  to  him.     Lane  formed  a  scheme  for  his  jmxroBf 
to  Bristol,  where,  it  was  hoped,  he  would  find  a  shxp;|  ia 
which  he  might  transport  himself.     He  had  a  near  kiosi' 
woman,  Mrs.  Norton,  who  lived  within  three  miles  of 
diat  city,  and  was  with  child,  very  near  the  time  of  hor 
delivery.     He  obtained  a  pass  (for,  during  those  tioaes  of 
confusion,  this  precaution  was  requisite)  for  his  sislsr 
Jane  Lane  and  a  servant,  to  travel  towards  Bristol,  undsr 
pretence  of  visiting  and  attending  her  relation.    Use  king 
rode  before  die  lady,  and  personated  the  servant. 

When  they  arrived  at  Norton's,  Mrs.  Lane  pretended 
that  she  had  brought  along,  as  her  servant,  a  poor  lad,  a 
neighbouring  farmer's  son,  who  was  ill  of  an  ague  ;  and 
she  begged  a  private  room  for  him,  wheve  he  mig^  be 
quiet.  Though  Charles  kept  himself  retired  in  tfais.cfaieun- 
ber,  the  butler,  one  Pope,  soon  knew  him :  The  king 
was  alarmed,  but  made  the  butler  promise  that  he  would 
keep  the  secret  from  every  mortal,  even  from  his  asastear ; 
and  he  was  faithful  to  his  engagement. 

No  ship,  it  was  found,  would,  for  a  month,  set  ssal 
from  Bristol,  either  for  France  or  Spain ;  and  the  king 
was  obliged  to  go  elsewhere  for  a  passage.  He  intrusted 
himself  to  colonel  Windham  of  Dorsetshire,  an  affection^^ 
partisap  of  the  royal  family ;  The  natural  cfcct  of  th^ 


long  cavil  WMTSf  and  o€  tiie  furious  rage,  to  which  «&  men    CHAK 
were- wrought  up  in  their  d^Fereat  factions^  wa&)  that 
every  one's  inelUifittions  and  afibctiona  were  thoroughly  ^x^si 
known,  and  even  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  most<  men^ 
by  the  vari^'^  of  incid^ts,  had  been  put  ta  trial.     The 
royalists  too  had,  many  of  them,  been  obliged  to  make 
coBcealmemts  in  their  houses  for  themselves^  thek*  friends^ 
or  more  valuable  effects;   and  the   art  of  eluding  the 
enemy  had  been  frequently  practised*     All  these  circum- 
stances  proved  favourable  to^  the   king  in  the  present 
exigeiicy*     As    he  often  passed  through  the   hands  of 
cadiobcs,  die  Fritsf^  Soie^  as  they  called  it,  the  pla^e 
where   they   were   obliged   to  conceal  their  persecuted 
priests,   was   sometimes   employed  for   sheltering   their 
idistressed  sovereign* 

WiNDB^ic;,  before  he*  received  the  king,  asked,  leave 
to  intmst  the  important  secret  to  his  mother,  his  wife,  and 
four  servants,'  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely.  Of  aU 
these,  no  one  proved,  wanting  either  in  hcmour  or  discre;- 
tion«  The  venerable  old  matron,  on  the  reception  of  her 
rc^r»I  guest,  expressed  the  utmost  joy,  that  having  lost, 
-without  regret,  three  sons  and  one  grandchild  in  defence 
of  his  father,  she  was  now  reserved,  in  her  declining 
y^trs,  to  be  ii^trumental  in  the  preservation  of  himsdifi 
Windham  told  the  king,  that  sir  Thomas,  his  father,  in 
ibe  year  15d€,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  called  to  him 
his  five  sons :  '*  My  children,'^  said  he,  "  we  have 
*^  hidissrto  seen  serene  and  quiet  times  under  our  three 
^Vlast  sovereigns :  But  I  must  now  warn  you  to  prepare 
^  for  ^oiids  and  storms*  Faction!^  arise  on  ever}'- side, 
^  and  threaten  the  tranquillity  of  your  native  country* 
^**  But  whatever  happen,  do  you  faithfully  honour  and 
^^  obey  your  prince,  and  adhere  to  the  crown*  I  charge 
^^yott  never  to  forsake  the  crown,  though  it  should  hang 
^  upcm  a  budi."  ^^  These  last  words,"  added  Windham, 
^  nsade  such  impressions  on  all  our  breasts,  that  the 
^^  maiiy  aAiptions  of  these  sad  times  could  never  efface 
^^  their  indelible  characters*"  From  innumerable  instan- 
ces, it  appears,  how  deep  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  gentry  of  that  age  was  the  principle  of  loyalty  to 
Itheir  sovereign ;  that  noble  and  generous  principle  imferior 
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OHAP.    only  m  exceUeniie  to  thtt«mor^.€iilsutged  and  snore  cidi|bl<' 
^^.,^,1,  ened  affection  towards  .a  legal  constitution.     Bat.duriof 
I65S.     those  times  of  military  usurpation,  these  patfakms  weft 
thesame^ 

Th£.  king  continued  several  dir^s  >  in  Windhamn't 
house :  and  all  his  friends  in  BritatD,  and  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  remained  in  the  most  anxioi^.  suspense  with, 
regard  to  his  fortunes :  No  one  could  conjecture  whethei 
he  were  dead  or  alive ;  and  the  report  of  his  dee^  beiag 
generally  believed,  happily  relaxed  the  vigiksit  search  of 
his  enemies*  Trials  were  made  to  proctnre  a  vessel  fot 
his  escape ;  but  he  still  -met  with  disappointments.  Having 
'  left  Windham's  house,  he  was  obliged  again  to  vetum  to 
it.  He  passed  through  many  other  adventures;  usmaaisi 
different  disguises ;  in  every  step  was  exposed  to  imrnineat 
perils;  and  received  daily  proofs  of  um^rrupted  fide% 
and  attachment.  The  sagacity  of  a  smithy  who  r^n^ked 
that  his  horse's  shoes  had  been  made  in  the  north,  not  tt 
the  west,  as  he  pretended,  once  detected  hhn;'and  he 
narrowly  escaped.  At  Shoreluun  in  Susse;i:  a  vessel  was 
at  last  found,  in  which  he  embarked.  He  had  been  known 
to  so  many,  that  if  he  had  not  set  sail  in  that,  critical 
moment,  it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to  escape*  After 
one  and  forty  days  concealment,  he  arrived  8a£aly  at 
,  Fescamp  in  Normandy.  No  less  than  forty  men  and 
women  bad  at  differeaat  times  been  ^ivy  to  his  conceal* 
ment  and  escape.^  '    ■ 

The  battle  of  Worcester  afforded  CromMcel  what  be 
called  his  crownings  mercy. ^  So  elated  was  he,  that  he 
intended  to  have  knighted  in  the  field  two  of  his  g^terals, 
X.ambert  and  Fleetwood ;  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  friends 
from  exerting  this  act  of  regal  authority.  His  power  and 
ambition  were  too  great  to  brook  submission  to  the  ^mp^ 
name  of  a  republic,  which  stood  chiefly  by  his  influence, 
>and  was  supported  by  his  victories,.  How  early  he  enter* 
tained  thoughts  of  taking  into  his  handle  reins  of  t-gov* 
emment  is  uncertain.  We  are  ovAx  assured,  that  he  now 
discovered  to  his  intimate  friends  these  aspiring  views  ^ 
and  even  expressed  a  desire  of  assuming  the  rank  of  king> 

h  Heatte's  ehnonicle,  p.  901.  '  cl^arl.  Hist  vol.  xx-  p.  ^^ 
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irhich  ll0  had  cotttt^iibuted,  which  sucK  seeming^  zeal,  to    CHAP. 

T^fi  little  populai*itjr  and  credit  acquired  by  the  re-      uj^i, 
piiblieans  farther  stimulated  the  ambitioA  of  this- enter- The  com- 
prifiinig  politician.    These  liifen  had  not  thw  liarge  thdughtj  veaittt. 
Ii6^  those  compfehensive'views^  which  might  qualify  theih 
for  acting  the  part  of  legislators:  Selfish  iimsiarid' bigotry* 
chiefly,  engrossed  their  attention.  They  carried  their  rigid 
austerity- so  far  as  tb  enact  a  law,  declaring  fornication^ 
alder  the  first  act,  to  be  felomy,  without 'benefit  of  clergy** 
They  niade  small  progress  in  that  important  work,  which 
they  professed  to  have  so  much  at  heart,  the  settling  of  a' 
new  ijiodel  of  representation,  and  fixing  a  plan  of  govern- 
;iietitv     The  nation  began  to  stpprehend  that  they  intended 
•  t6  establish  themselves  as  a  perpetual  legislature,  and  to 
confine  the  whole  power  to  60  or  70  persons,  who  called 
themselves  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
IjfiKii      And  while  they  pretended  to  bestow  new  liberties 
Upon  the  nation,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  infringe 
eteii  the  most  valuable  of  those  which,  through  time  im- 
m^Hiof  Jal,  had  been  transmitted  from  tlieir  atlcestors.  Not 
during  to  intrust  the  trials  of  treason  td  juries,  who,  be- 
ing chosen   mdifferently  from  among  the  people,  would 
have  been  little   favourable   to  the  commonwealth,   and 
would  have  formed  their  verdict  upon  the  ancient  laws, 
thiey  ekided  that  iioble  institution,  by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  this  idand  has  ever  been  so  much  distinguished.* 
Iftey  had  evMently  seen  in  the  trial  of  Lilbum  what  they 
cdcdd  ejtpect  from  juries.     This  man,  the  most  turbulent, 
but  the  most  upright  and  courageous,  of  human.kind,  was 
tried  for  a  transgression  of  the  new  statute  of  treasons  ; 
But  tho«gh'  he  was  plainly  guilty,  he  was  acquitted,  to  the 
gtpeat  joy  of  the  people.    Westminster  hall,  nay  the  whole 
ci^,  raag  with  shouts  and  atclamations.     Never  did  any 
established  power  receive  so  strong  a  declaration  of  its 
usurpation  and  invalidity ;  and  from  no  institution,  besides 
the    admirable   one  of  juries,    could    be   expected   this 
raagnanimcius  effort.  ' 

d  Whitlocke,  Xi.  52S.  e  Scobel,  p.  121.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
hovtae  against  muatiog,  patehea,  and  o|her  iiaiuoderate  drei^  of  inronieQ ;  but  it 
xHd  not  pftss.     Psurl.  Hiit^  val«  xis,  p.  ^07. 
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CMAP.  That  they  might  not  for  die  future  be  exposed  to 

af{ronts,  which  so  much  lessened  their  authority,  the  par- 


jg^i  liament  erected  a  high  court  of  justice,  which  was  to  re- 
ceive indictments  from  the  comicil  of  state*  This  comt 
was  composed  of  men  devoted  to  the  ruling  party,  without 
name  or  character,  determined  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
their  own  safety  or  ambition*  Colonel  Eusebius  An- 
drews and  colonel  Walter  Slingsby  were  tried  by  thb 
court  for  conspiracies,  and  condemned,  to  death.  They 
were  royalists,  and  refused  to  plead  before  so  illegal  a  ju- 
risdiction* Love,  Gibbons,  atid  other  presbyterians,  hav-* 
ing  entered  into  a  plot  against  the  republic,  were  also 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed*  The  earl  of  Derby,  sk 
Timothy  Featherstone,  Bemboe,  being  taken  prisoners 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  were  put  to  death  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court  martial ;  a  method  of  proceeding  declare^ 
illegal  by  that  very  petition  of  right,  for 'which  a  former 
parliament  had  so  strenuously  contended,  saxd  which, 
after  great  efforts,  they  had  extorted  from  the  king* 

Excepting  their  principles  of  toleration,  the  maxiios 
by  which  the  republicans  regulated  ecclesiastical  affairs  no 
more  prognosticated  any  durable  settlement,  than  those 
by  which  they  conducted  their  civil  concerns*  The  pres- 
byterian  model  of  congregations,  classes,  and  assenibHes, 
was  not  allowed  to  be  finished  :  It  seemed  even  the  in- 
tention of  many  leaders  in  the  parliament  to  admit  of  np 
established  church,  and  to  leave  every  one,  without  any 
guidance  of  the  magistrate,^to  embrace  whatever  sect,  and 
to  support  whatever  clergy,  were  naost  agreeable  to  him. 

The  parliament  went  so  far  as  to  make  some  ap- 
proaches in  one  province,  to  their  independent  model* 
Alniost  all  the  clergy  of  Wales  being  ejected  as  malig- 
nants,  itinerant  preachers  with  small  salaries  were  settled, 
not  above  four  or  five  in  each  county ;  and  these,  being 
furnished  with  horses  at  the  public  expensey  hurried  from 
place  to  place,  and  carried,  as  they  expressed  themselves^ 
the  glad,  tidings  of  the  gospel*^  They  were  all  of  them 
men  of  the  lowest  birth  and  education,  who  had  deserted, 
mechanical  trades,  in  order  to  follow  this  new  profession* 

f  Dr.  John  Walker's  Attempt;  p.  147,  &  seq. . 
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And  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  their  w£inderidg  life,    CHAP. 
they  pretended  to  be  more  truly  apostolical.  ^^.^sr^w 

The  republicans^  both  by   the  turn  of  their  disposi-      ^gsi, 
tion,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  instruments  which  they  em- 
ployed, were  better  qualified  for  acts  of  force  and  vigour^ 
than  for   the   slow   and    deliberate    work  of  legislation* 
Notwithstanding  the  late  wars  and  bloodshed,  and   the 
present  factions,  the  power  of  England  had  never,  in  any 
period,  appeared  so  formidable  tp  the  neighbouring  king^^ 
doms  as  it  did  at  this  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  common- 
wealth.  A  numerous  army  served  equally  to  retain  every 
one  in  implicit  subjection  to  established  authority,  and  to 
strike  a  terror  into  foreign  nations.     The  power  of  peace 
and    war  was   lodged  in  the  same    hands   with  that  of 
imposing  taxes ;  and   no  difference  of  views,  among  the 
several  members  of  the  legislature,  could  any  longer  be 
apprehended.     The  present  impositions,  though  much  su- 
perior to  what  had  ever  formerly  been  experienced,  were 
in  reality  moderate,  and  what  a  nation  so  opulent  could 
easily  bear.     The  military  genius  of  the  people  had,  by 
the  civil  contests,  been  roused  from  its  former  lethargy ; 
and  excellent  officers  were   formed  in   every  branch  of 
service.      The  confusion,  into  which  all  things  had  been 
thrown,  had  given  opportunity  to  men  of  low  stations  to 
break  through  their  obscurity,  and  to  raise  themselves  by 
their  courage  to  commands  which  they  were  well  qualified 
to  exercise,   but  to   which  their  birth  could  never  hava 
entitled  them.     And  while  so  great  a  power  was  lodged 
in  such  active  hands,  no  wonder  the  republic  was  success- 
ful in  all  its  enterprises. 

Bjlake,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  a  generous  dis- 
position, the  same  person  who  had  defended  Lyme  and 
Taunton  with  such  .unshaken  obstinacy  against  the  late 
king,  was  made  an  admiral ;  and  though  he  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed  only  to  land  service,  into  which  too  he 
had  not  entered  till  past  fifty  years  of  age,  he  soon  raised 
the  naval  glory  of  the  nation  to  a  greater  height  than  it 
had  ever  attained  in  any  former  period.  A  fleet  was  put 
under  his  command,  and  he  received  orders  to  piursue 
prince  Rupert,  to  whom  the  king  had  intrusted  that  squa- 
dron which  had  deserted  to  him.     Rupert  took,  shelter  in 

Vol..  VI.  F  f 
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CHAP.    Kinsale :  and  escaping  thence,  fled  towaixb  the  coast  of 
^^'      Portugal.  Blake  pursued  and  chased  him  into  the  Tagos, 


1651.  'wh^^^  ^6  intended  to  make  an  attack  upon  him*  But  the 
king  of  Portugal,  moved  by  the  favour  which,  throughout 
all  Europe,  attended  the  royal  cause,  refused  Blake  ad- 
mittance, and  aided  prince  Rupert  in  making  his  escape. 
To  be  revenged  of  this  partiality,  the  English  admiral 
made  prize  of  twenty  Portuguese  ships  richly  laden ;  and 
he  threatened  still  farther  vengeance*  The  king  of  Por- 
tugal, dreading  so  dangerous  a  foe  to  his  newly  acquired 
dominion,  and  sensible  of  the  unequal  contest  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  made  all  possible  submissions  to  the 
haughty  republic,  and  was  at  last  admitted  to  negotiate 
the  renewal  of  his  alliance  with  England*  Prince  Ru* 
pert,  having  lost  a  great  part  of  his  squadron  on  the  coast 
of  Spain,  made  sail  toi^arda  the  West  Indies*  His  bro- 
ther, prince  Maurice,  was  there  shipwrecked  in  a  hurri- 
cane. Every  where  this  squadron  subsisted  by  privateer- 
ing, sometimes  on  English,  sometimes  on  Spanish  vessels. 
And  Rupert  at  last  returned  to  France,  where  he  disposed 
of  the  remnants  of  his  fleet,  together  with  his  prizes* 

All  the  settlements  in  America,  except  New  England, 
which  had  been  planted  entirely  by  the  puritans,  adhered 
to  the  rc^al  party,  even  after  the  settlement  of  the  re- 
public ;  and  sir  George  Ayscue  was  sent  with  a  squadron 
to  reduce  them*  Bermudas,  Antigua,  and  Virginia,  were 
soon  subdued.  Barbadoes,  commanded  by  lord  Wil- 
loughby  of  Parham,  made  some  resistance ;  but  was  at 
last  obliged  to  submit. 

With  equal  ease  were  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Scilly,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  brought  under  subjection  to  the  republic; 
and  the  sea,  which  had  been  much  infested  by  privateers 
from  these  islands,  was  rendered  safe  to  the  English 
commerce*  The  countess  of  Derby  defended  the  Isle  of 
Man ;  and  with  great  reluctance  yielded  to  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  to  the  enemy.  This  lady,  a  daughter  of 
the  illustrious  house  of  Trimoille  in  France,  had,  during 
the  civil  war,  displayed  a  manly  courage  by  her  obstinate 
defence  of  Lathom  house  against  the  parliamentary  forces ; 
and  she  retained  the  glory  of  being  the  last  person  in  the 
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three  kingdoms,  and  in  all  their  dependent  dominions,    CHAP. 
who  submitted  to  the  victorious  commonwealth.*  Sn^'v-w 

Ir£LAKD  and  ^Scotland  were  now  entirely  subjected      jgsi. 
and  reduced  to  tranquillity*     Ireton,  the  new  deputy  of 
Ireland,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  30,000  strong, 
prosecuted  the  work  of  subduing  the  revolted  Irish ;  and 
he  defeated  them  in  many  rencounters,  which,  though  of 
themselves  of  no  great  moment,   proved  fatal  to  their 
declining  cause*      He   punished  without  mercy  all   the 
prisoners  who  had  any  hand  in  the  massacres*     Sir  Phelim 
O'Neale,  among  the  rest,  was,  some  time  after,  brought 
to  the  gibbet,  and  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  which 
he  had  so  well  merited  by  his  inhuman  x:ruelties*    Lime^ ic, 
a  considerable  town  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish ;  and  Ireton,  after  a  vigorous  siege,  made  himself 
master  of  it*     He  was  here  infecteB.  with  the  plague^  aad 
shortly  after  died;  a  memorable  personage,  much  cele^ 
brated  for  his  vigilance,  industry,  capacity,  even  for  the 
strict   execution  of  justice  in  that  unlimited  command 
which  he  possessed  in  Ireland*     He  was  observed  to.:be 
inflexible  in  all  his  purposes;    and  it  was  believed  by 
many,  that  he  was  animated  with  a  sincere  and  passionate 
love  of  liberty,  and  never  could  have  been  induced  by  any 
motive    to  submit  to  the  smallest  appearance   of  regal 
govemnaent*     Cromwel  appeared  to  be  much  aflected  by 
his  death ;  and  the  republicans,  who  reposed  great  confi- 
dence in  him,  were  inconsolable*    ^To  show  their  regard 
for  his   merit  and  services,  they  bestowed  an  estate  of 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year  on  his  family,  and  honoured 
him    with  a  magnificent  funeral  at  the   public  charge* 
Though  the  established  government  was   but  the  mere 
shad:ow  of  a  commonwealth,  yet  was  it   beginnitig  by 
proper  arts  to  encourage  that  public  spirit  which  no  other 
species  of  civil  polity  is  ever  able  fully  to  inspire. 

The  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland  devolved  on 
lieutenant  general  Ludlow*  The  civil  government  of  the 
island  was  intrusted  toxommissioners*  Ludlow  continued 
to  push  Ifhe  advantages  against  the  Irish,  and  every  where 
obtained  an  easy  victory*      That  unhappy  people,  dis- 

,  *  See  Kote  [I<],«t  the  end  of  the  Tolume. 
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CHAP,    gusted  with   the   king  on  account  of  those  violent  de- 
clarations against  them  and  their  religion,  which  had  been 


J651,  extorted  by  the  Scots,  applied  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  and  found  assistance  no  where.  Clan- 
ricarde,  unable  to  resist  the  prevailing  power,  made 
submissions  to  the  parlisiment,  and  retired  into  England, 
where  he  soon  after  died.  He  was  a  steady  catholic; 
but  a  man  much  respected  by  all  parties. 

The  successes  which  attended  Monk  in  Scotland 
were  no  less  decisive.  That  able  general  laid  siege  to 
Stirling  castle ;  and,  though  it  was  well  provided  for 
defence,  it  was  soon  surrendered  to  him.  He  there 
became  master  of  all  the  records  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he 
sent  them  to  England.  The  earl  of  Leven,  the  earlxf 
Crawford,  lord  Ogilvy,  and  other  noblemen,  having  met 
-bear  Perth,  in  order  to  concert  measures  for  raising  a 
*  new  army,  were  suddenly  set  upon  by  colonel  Alured,  and 
most  of  them  taken  prisoners.  '  Sir  Philip  Musgrave, 
with  some  Scots,  being  engaged  at  Dumfries  in  a  like 
chterprise,  met  with  a  like  fate.  Dundee  was  a  town 
well  fortified,  supplied  with  a  'good  garrison,  under 
Lumjsden,  and  full  of  all  the  rich  furniture,  the  plate,  and 
money  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  sent  thither  as  to 
a  place  of  safety.  Monk  appeared  before  it ;  and  having 
inade  a.  breach,  gave  a  general  assault.  He  carried  the 
town;  and  following  the  example  and  instructions  of 
Cromwel,  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  in  order  to 
strike  a  general  terror  into  the  kingdom.  Warned  by 
this  example,  Aberdeen,  St.-  Andrews,  Inverness,  and 
other  towns  and  forts,  yielded,  of  their  own  accord,  to  the 
enemy.  Argyle  made  his  submissions  to  the  English 
commonwealth  I  and  excepting  a  fa«w  royklists,  who 
remained  some  time  in  the  mountains,  under  the  earl  of 
Giencairn,  lord  Balcarras,  and  general  Middleton,  that 
kingdom,  which  had  hitherto,  through  all  ages,  by  means 
of  its  situation,  poverty,  and  valour,  maintained  i^ 
independence,  was  reduced  to  total  subjection. 

The   English   parliament  sent  sir   JHarry  Vane,  St. 
John,  and  other  commissioners,  to  settle  Scotland*    These 
men,  who  possessed  little  of  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,    j 
knew  bow  to  maiiiJain  the  appearance  of  it;  and  they 
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.  required  the  voluntary  consent^  of  all  the  'counties  and  chap. 
towns  of  this  conquered    kingdom,    before   they  would  ^^^p^J^ 
unite  them  into  the  same  icommonwje^th  with  England*      ^^^^ 
The  clergy  protested;  because,  they  said,  this  incorpo- 
rating union  would  draw  along  with  it  a  subordination 
of  the   church   to    the    state   in   the    things   of   Christ*^ 
English  judges,  joined  to  soine  Scottish,  were  appointed 
to  determine  all  causes;  justice  was  strictly  administered; 
order  and  peace  maintained ;  and  the  Scots  freed  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastics,  were  not  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  government.*     The  prudent  conduct  of 
Monk,  a  man  who  possessed  a  capacity  for  the  arts  both 
of  peace  and  war,  served  much  to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
men,  and  to  allay  their  prejudices. 

By  the  total  reduction  and  pacification  of  the  British      1652. 
dominions,  the  parliament  had  leisure  to  look  abroad,  and 
to  exert  their  vigour  in  foreign  enterprises.     The  Dutch 
were  the  first  that  felt  the  weight  of  their  arms. 

During  the  life  of  Frederic  Henry,  prince  of  Orange, 
the  Dutch  republic  had  maintained  a  neutrality  in  the  civil 
wars  of  England,  and  had  never  interposed,  except  by  her 
good  offices,  between  the  contending  parties.  -  When 
William,  who  had  married  an  l^nglish  princess,  succeeded 
to  his  father^s  commands  and  authority,^'  the  States,  both 
befove  and  after  the  execution  of  the  late  king,  were 
accused  of  taking  steps  more  favourable  to  the  royal 
cause,  and  of  betraying  a  great  prejudice  against  that  of 
the  parliament.  It  was  long  before  the  envoy  of  the 
English  commonwealth  could  obtain  an  audience  of 
the  states  general.  The  murderers  of  Dorislaus  were 
not  pursued  with  such  rigour  as  the  parliament  expected. 
And  much  regard  had  been  paid  to  the  king,  and  many 
good  offices  performed  to  him,  both  by  the  public,  and  by 
men  of  all  ranks  in  the  United  Provinces. 

ArTEja  the  death  of  William  prince  of  Orange,^  which 
was  attended  with  the  depression  of  his  party  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Dutch  republicans,  the  parliament  thought 
that  the  time  was  now  favourable  for  cementing  a  closer 
confederacy  with  the  States.     St.  John,  chief  justice,  who 

h  Whitlocke,  p.  496.    Heathe's  Chronicle,  p.  307. 

»  See  note  [M]  at  flic  end  of  the  volnme.       k  IS47.       I  On  October  17, 1650. 
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CHAP,   was  sent  over  to  the  Hague,  had  entertained  the  idea  of 
forming  a  kind^  of  coalition  between  the  two  republics, 


1S53.  which  would  have  rendered  their  interests  totally  insep- 
arable ;  but  fearing  that  so  extraordinary  a  project  would 
not  be  relished,  he  contented  tumself  with  dropping  some 
hints  of  it,  and  openly  went  no  farther  than  to  propose  a 
strict  defensive  alliance  between  England  and  the  United 
Provinces,  such  as  has  now,  for  near  seventy  years,  taken 
place  between  these  friendly  powers*™  But  the  States, 
who  were  unwilling  to  form  a  nearer  confederacy  with  a 
government,  whose  measures  were  so  obnoxious,  and 
whose  situation  seemed  so  precarious,  oflFered  only  to  re- 
new the  former  alliances  wt^  En^and.  And  the  haughty 
St.  John,  disgusted  with  this  disappointment,  as  well  as 
incensed  at  many  afironts,  which  had  been  offered  him  with 
impunity,  by  the  retainers  of  the  Palatine  and  Orange 
families,  and  indeed  by  the  populace  in  general,  returned 
into  England,  and  endeavoured  to  foment  a  quarrd 
between  the  republics. 

The  movements  of  great  states  are  often  directed  by 
as  slender  springs  as  those  of  incUviduals.  Though  war, 
with  so  considerable  a  naval  power  as  the  Dutch,  who  were 
in  peace  with  all  their  other  neighbours,  might  seem 
dangerous  to  the  yet  unsettled  commonwealth,  there  were 
several  motives  which  at  this  time  induced  the  Engli^ 
parliament  to  embrace  hostile  measures.  Many  of  die 
members  thought  that  a  foreign  war  would  serve  as  a 
pretence  for  continuing  the  same  parliament,  and  delaying 
the  new  model  of  a  representative,  with  which  the  nation 
had  so  long  been  flattered.  Others  hoped  that  the  war 
would  furnish  a  reason  for  maintaining,  some  time  longer, 
that  numerous  standing  army,  which  was  so  much  com- 
plained of."  On  the  other  hand,  some,  who  dreaded  the 
increasing  power  of  Cromwel,  expected  that  the  great 
expense  of  naval,  armaments  would  prove  a  motive  for 
diminishing  the  military  establishment.  To  divert  the 
attention  of  the  public  from  domestic  quarrels  towards 
foreign   transactions,  seemed,  in /the  present  disposition, 

P»  m  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  1S2.  n  We  are  told  in  the  life  of  sir  Henry  Vane, 

that  tliat  famous  republican  opposed  the  Dutch  war>  anjd  that  it  was  the  dutitary 
gentleraan  chiefly  who  supported  that  measure. 
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of  men's  miods,  to  be  good  policy.     The  superior  power    CHAP, 
of  the  English  commonwealth,  together  with  its  advantages 


of  situation,  promised  success;  and  the  *  parliamentary  1659. 
leaders  hoped  to  gain  many  rich  prizes  from  the  Dutch, 
to  distress  and  sink  their  flourishing  commerce,  and  by 
victories  to  throw  a  lustre  on  their  own  establishment, 
which  was  so  new  and  unpopular.  All  these  views, 
enforced  by  the  violent  spirit  of  St.  John,  who  had  great 
influence  over  Cromwel,  determined  the  parliament  to 
change  the  purposed  alliance  into  a  furious  war  against  the 
United  Provinces. 

To  cover  these  hostile  intentions,  the  parliament, 
under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  interests  of  commerce, 
embraced  such  measures  as  they  knew  would  give  disgust 
to  the  States.  ^  They  framed  the  famous  act  of  navi- 
gation ;  which  prohibited  all  nations  from  importing  into 
England  in  their  bottoms  any  commodity  which  was 
not  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  their  own  country. 
By  this  law,  though  the  terms  in  which  it  was  conceived 
were  general,  the  Dutch  were  principally  affected ;  because 
their  country  produces  few  commodities,  and  they  subsist 
chiefly  by  being  the  general  carriers  and  factors  of  Europe. 
Letters  of  reprisal  were  granted  to  several  merchants, 
who  complained  of  injuries,  which,  they  pretended,  they 
had  received  from  the  States;  and  above  eighty  Dutch 
ships  fell  into  their  hands,  and  were  made  prizes.  The 
cruelties  committed  on  the  English  at  Amboyna,  which 
were  certainly  enormous,  but  which  seemed  to  be  buried 
in  oblivion  by  a  thirty  years'  silence,  were  again  made  the 
ground  of  complaint.  And  the  allowing  the  murderers  of 
Dorislaus  to  escape^  and  the  conniving  at  the  insults  to 
which  St.  John  had  been  exposed,  were  represented  as 
symptoms  of  an  unfriendly,  if  not  a  hostile,  disposition  in 
the  States. 

The  States,  alarmed  at  all  these  steps,  sent  orders  to 
their  ambassadors  to  endeavour  the  renewal  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance,  which  had  been  broken  oflF  by  the  abrupt 
departure  of  St.  John.  Not  to  be  unprepared,  they  equip- 
ped a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  and  took  care,  by 
their  ministers  at  London,  to  inform  the  council  of  state 
of  that  armament.     This  intelligence,  instead  of  striking; 
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CHAP,    terror  into  the  English  republic,  was  considered  as  a  me- 

llLLj  nace,  and  farther  confirmed  the  parliament  in  their  hostile 

1052^      resolutions.     The  minds  of  men  in  both  states  were  every 

day  more  irritated  against  each  other;  and  it  was  not 

long  before  these  humours  broke  forth  into  action. 

Tromp^  an  admiral  of  great  renown,  received  from 
the  States  the  command  of  a  fl^et  of  forty-two  sail,  in 
order  to  protect  the  Dutch  navigation  against  the  priva- 
teers of  the  English.  He  was  forced,  by  stress  of  weath- 
er, as  he  alleged,  to  take  shelter  in  the  road  of  Dover, 
where  he  met  with  Blake  who  commanded  an  English 
fleet  much  inferior  in  number.  Who  was  the  aggressor 
in  the  action,  which  ensued  between  these,  two  admirals, 
both  of  them  men  of  such  prompt  and  fiery  dispositions, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  since  each  of  {hem  sent  to  his 
own  state  a  relation  totally  opposite  in  all  its  circumstances 
to  that  of  the  other,  and  yet  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  every  captain  ni  his  fleet.  Blake  pretended  that,  having 
given  a  signal  to  the  Dutch  admiral  to  strike,  Tromp, 
instead  of  complying,  fired  a  broadside  at  him.  Tromp 
asserted  that  he  was  preparing  to  strike,  and  that  the 
English  admiral,  nevertheless,  began  hostilities*  It  is 
certain  that  the  admiralty  of  Holland,  who  are  distinct 
from  the  council  of  state,  had  given  Tromp  no  orders  to 
strike,  but  had  left  him  to  his  own  discretion  with  regard 
to  that  vain  but  much  contested  ceremonial.  They  seemed 
willing  to  introduce  the  claim  of  an  equality  with  the  new 
commonwealth,  and  to  interpret  the  former  respect  paid 
the  English  flag  as  a  deference  due  only  to  the  monarchy. 
This  circumstance  forms  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
narrative  of  the  Dutch  admiral.  The  whole  Orange 
party,  it  must  be  remarked,  to  which  Tromp  was  sus- 
pected to  adhere,  were  desirous  of  a  war  with  England. 

Blake,  though  his  squadron  consisted  only  of  fifteen 
vessels,  reinforced,  after  the  battle  began,  by  eight  under 
captain  Bourne,  maintained'  the  fight  with  bravery  for 
five  hours,  and  sunk  one  ship  of  the  enemy,  and  took 
another.  Night  parted  the  combatants,  and  the  Dutch 
fleet  retired  towards  the  coast  of  Holland.  The  populace 
of  London  were  enraged,  and  would  have  insulted  the 
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Dutch  amba&sadors,  who  liTed  at  Gh'elsea,  had  not  die    CHAP. 
council  of  state  sent  guards  to  protect  them.  ' 

When  the  States  heard  of  this  action,  pf  which  the  j^^^ 
consequences  were  easily  foreseen,  they  were  in  the  utmost 
consternation.  They  immediately  despatched  Paw,  pen- 
sionary of  Holland,  as  their  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
London,  and  ordered  him  to  lay  before  the  parliament  the; 
narrative  which  Tromp  had  sent  of  the  late  rencounter. 
They  entreated  them^  by  all  the  bands  of  their  common, 
religion  and  common  liberties,  not  to  precipitate  then^-^ 
selves  into  hostile  measunes,  but  to  appoint  commission- 
ers, who  should  examine  every  circumstance  of  the  actiim, 
ai^d  clear  up  the  truth  which  lay  in  obscurity.  And  they 
pretended  that  they  had  given  no  orders  to  their  admiral, 
to  offer  any  violence  to  the  English^,  but  would  severely 
punish  him,  if  they  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  an  action  which  they^so  much  disapproved.  The 
imperious  parliament  would  hearken  to  none  of  these  rea- 
sons or  remonstrances.  Elated  by  the  numerous  suc- 
cesses which  they'  had  obtained  over  their  domestic  ene* 
mies,  they  thought  that  every  thing  must  yield  to  their 
fortunate  arms  ;  and  they  gladly  seized  the  opportunity^ 
which  they  sought,  of  making  war  upon  the  states.  They 
demanded  that,  without  any  farther  delay  or  inquiry,  repa-^ 
ration  shodld  be  m^e  for  all  the  demages  which  the 
English  had^  sustained.  And  when  this  demsmd  was  not 
complied  with,  they  despatched  orders  for  commencing 
war  against  the  United  Provinces. 

Blake  sailed  northward  with  a  numerous  fleet,  an^ 
fell  upon  the  herring  busses,  which  were  escorted  by  twelve 
men  of  war.  All  these  he  either  took  or  dispersed* 
Tromp  followed  him  with  a  fleet  of  above  a  hundred  s^i]U 
When  these  two  admirals  were  within  sight  of  each  other, 
and  preparing  for  battle,  a  furious  storm  attacked  them* 
Blake  took  shelter  in  the  English  harbours*  .The  Dutch 
fleet  was  dispersed  and  received  great  damage^ 

Sir  Geoaos  Ayscue,  though  he  commanded  only  forty  Aug.  i«': 
ships,  according  to  the  English  accounts,  engaged,  near 
Plymouth,  the  famous  de  Ruiter,  who  had  under  him 
My  ships  of  war^  with. thirty  merchantmen^  The  Dutch 
ships  were  indeed  of  inferior  force  to  the  Engli^*  De 
Vol.  VI.  Q 


HISl!On¥  OF^  GSEAT  BBITAIN. 

CRAP.    Rtiiter,  iike  only  admiral  in  Europe  who  has  attained  a 
^^'      renown  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  general,  defended 


16S£.  himself  so  well,  th^t  Ayscue  gained  no  advantage  over 
him*  Night  parted  them  in  the  greatest  .heat  of  the 
•action.  De  Ruiter  next  day  sailed  off  with  his  convoy. 
The  English  fleet  had  been  so  shattered  in  the  fight,  that 
it  was  not  able  to  pursue. 

Oct  8«.  Near  the  coast  of  Kent,  Kake,  seconded  by  Bourne 

and  Pen,  met  a  Dutch  squadron,  nearly  equal  in  num*' 
bers,  commanded  by  de  Witte  and  de  Ruiter.  A  batde 
was  fought  much  to  ^e  disadvantage  of  the  Dutch.  Th^ 
rear  admiral  was  boarded  and  taken.  Two  other  vessds 
vrere  sunk,  and  one  blown  up.  The  Dutch  next  day  made 
sail  towards  Holland. 

The  English  were  not  so  successful  in  the  Meditev^ 
iranean.  Van  Galen,  with  mudi  superior  force,  attacked 
captain  Badily,  and  defeated  him.  He  bought,  however, 
his  victory  with  the  loss  of  his  life. 

Nov.  89.  Seafxohts  are  seld<^m  so  decisive  as  to  disaUe  the 

vanquished  from  making  head  in  a  little  time  against  die 
victors.  Tromp,  seconded  by  de  Ruiter,  met,  near  t& 
Goodwins,  with  filake,  whose  fleet  was  inferior  to  the 
Dutch,  but  who  resolved  not  to  decline  the  combat*  A 
furious  battle  commenced,  where  the  admirals  on  b^di 
sides,  as  well  as  the  inferior  officers  smd  seainaen,  exerted 
great  bravery.  In  this  action  the  Dutch  had  the  advan- 
tage. Blake  himself  was  wounded.  The  Garland  and 
Bonaventure  were  taken.  Two  ships  were  btlmed,  aild 
bne  sunk  ;  and  night  came  opportunely  to savethe EngUedi 
i  fleet.  After  this  victory,  Tromp,  in  a  bravado,  fixed  a 
broom  to  his  mainnuist ;  as  if  he  were  resolved  to  sweqp 
the  sea  entirely  of  all  Eiiglish  vessels. 
1653.  GnEAT  preparations  were  made  in  England,  in  order 

to  wipe  off  this  disgrace.  A  gallant,  fleet  of  eight}^  sail 
was  fitted  out«  Blake  commanded,  and  Dean  under  him, 
together  wiUi  Monk,  who  had  been  sent  for  froin  S<    ;* 

F«b.  18.  land.  When  tbe^ Enfj^ishlay  off  Porthmd,  they  deseri  I, 
near  break  of  day,  a  Dutch  fleet  of  76  vessels,  sail  g 
up  the  channel,  along  with  a  convoy  of  300  merchantm  i, 
who  had  received  orders  to  wait  at  the  isle  of  Rhe,  U 
the  fleet  should  arrive  to  escort  them.     Trof»pi  and,  nn    r 


hinit  dt  *ilYister,  tominanded  the. Dutch.     This  bafde  was    chap. 
the  mott  furious  that  koid  yet  fceen  fought  between  these  ^^..^^1^ 
WJU*Uke  and  rival  nations.     Three  days  was  the  combat     j^^^ 
continued  with  the  utmost  rage  and  obstinacy ;  and  Biake^ 
ithp  was  victor,  gained  not  more  honour  than  Tromp,  who 
was   vanqmshed.     The  Dutch  admiral  made  a  skilfuL 
retreat,  and  saved  all  the  merchant  ships  except  thirty. 
He  lost,   however,  eleven  ships   of  war,  had  2000  knea 
daan,  and  near  1500  taken  prisoners.    The  English,  thougb 
many  of  their  ships  vwere  extremely  sjiattered,  had  but  onp 
sunk.     Their  slain  were  'bot  much  iaferior  in  number  to 
those  of  the  enemy. 

Ali.  these  successes  of  the  English  were  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  the  superior  size  of  their  vessels  ;  an  advantage 
which  all  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  Dutch  admirals 
could  not  compensate.  By  meuis  of  ship  money,  an  im*> 
position  which  had  been  so  much  complained  of,  and  in 
some  respects,  with  reason,  die  l»te  king  had  put  the  navy 
snta  a  situation  which  it  had  never  attained  in  any  former 
reign ;  and  he  ventured  t6  build  ships  of  a  size  which  was 
then  unusual.  But  the  misfcntunes  which  the  Dutch  met 
with  in  battle,  were  small  in  comparison,  of  those  which 
dieir  trade  sustained  from  the  English.  Their  whole 
commerce  by  the  channel  was  cut  off  :  Even  that  to  the 
Baltic  was  much  infested  by  English  privateers.  Their 
fisheries  were  totally  suspended*  A  great  number  of  their 
dnpa,  above  1600,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
And  all  this  distress  they  suffered,  not  for  any  national 
kiterests  or  necessity  ;  but  from  vain  points  of  honour  and 
personal  resentments,  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  to  the  public.  They  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  f;ratify  the  pride  of  the*  parliament^  and  to.mak^ 
some  advances  towards  peace.  They  met  not,  however, 
with  a  favourable  reception;  and  it  was  not  without  plea- 
sure that  they  learned  the  dissolution  of  that  haughty 
assembly,  by  the  violence  of  Cromwel  ;  im  event  from 
which  they  expected  a  more  prosperous  turn  to  iheir 
sfiairs. 

Th£  zealous  republicans  in  the  parliament  had  not 
been  the  chief  or  first  promoters  of  the  war ;  but  when  it 
was  once  entered  upon,  they  endeav^oured  ta  draw  fvom^it 
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CHAf*.   every  possible  advantage.     On  all  occadkms .  llrifjr  aet  tip 
^^'      the  fleet  in  opposttkm  -  to  the  army,  and  celebrated  the 


165a.  S^^  ^^^  successes  of  their  naval  armaments*  They 
insisted  on  the  intolerable  expense  to  which  the  natioa 
was  subjected^  and  urged  the  necessity  of.  dimimshing  it| 
Dissolution  by  a  reduction  of  the  land  forces*  They  had  ordered 
&iment*^  some  regiments  to  serve  on  board  the  fleet,  in  the  qualitjr 
of  marines*  And  Cromwel,  by  the  whole  train  of  their 
proceedings,  evidently  saw  that  they  had  entertained  a 
jealousy  of  his  power  and  ambition,  and  were  resolved  to 
bring  him  to  a  subordination  under  their  authority.  With- 
out scruple  or  delay  he  resolved  to  prevent  them. 

On  such  firm  foundations  was  built  the  credit  of  thb 
extraordinary  man,  that  though  a  great  master  of  fraud 
lUid  dissimulation,  he  judged  it  superfluous  to  employ  aojr 
^disguise  in  c<Hiducting  this  bold  enterprise.    He  summoned 
a,  general  council  of  officers ;  and  immediately  found  that 
they  were  disposed  to  receive  whatever  impressions  he  was 
pleased  to  give  them*     Most  of  them  were. his  creature^ 
.had  owed  their  advancement  to  his  favour,  and  relied  en- 
tirely upon  him  for  their  future  preferment.  .  The  breadi 
being  already  made  between  the  military  and  civil  powers, 
when  the  late  king  was  seized  at  Holdenby ;  the  genenl 
officers  regarded  the.  parliament  as  at  once  their  creature 
and  their  rival ;  and  thought  that  they  themselves  were 
entitled  to  share  among  them  those  offices  and  riches,  of 
.which  its  members  had  so  long  kept  possesston.    Haiorisoiif 
Rich,  Overton,  and. a. few  others  who  retained  aomepria- 
.ciple,  were  guided  by  notions  so  extravagant,  that  they 
were  easily  deluded  into  measures  the  most  violent  and 
most  criminal.     And  the  whole  army  had  already  been 
.guilty  of   such  illegal  and  atrocious  actions,   that  they 
, could  entertain  no  farther  scruple  with  regard    to  an; 
enterprise  which  might  serve   their  selfish   or  fanatical 
purposes* 

In  the  council  of  officers  it  was  presently  vot.l  H 

frame   a  remonstrance   to   the  parliament*     After  a    i' 

.    plaining  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  army,  they  there  desi    d 

the  parliament  to  reflect  how  many, years  they  had  aiti    u 

.and  what  professions  they  had  formerly  made  of  theii     i- 

tentions  to  new  model  the  represenutive»  and  estab    h 


^ii^ceM ve  padhoiKiits,  ivrfao  might  besur:  die  bsirden-  of  tak^, 
natioiidl  affairs,  from  whkb  they  thcmsehres  would  gladly,    J^^L^ 
after  so  much  danger  and  fatigue,  be  at. last  relieved.     ^^^^ 
They  confessed  that  the  parKament  had  achieved  great 
enterprises,  and  had  surmounted  mighty  difficulties ;  yet      ^ 
•was  it  an  iii|ury,  they  said,  to  the  rest  of  the  tuition  to  be 
excluded'  from  bearing  any  part  in*  the  serviee  of  their 
cotmtry.     It  was  now  full  time  for  them  to  give  place  to 
others ;  and  they  therefore  desired  them,  after  settling  a 
coimcil  who  might  execute  the  laws  during  the,  interval, 
to  summon  a  new  parliament,  tmd  establish  that  free  and 
equal  government,  which  they  had  so  long  promised  to 
the  people* 

; ;  The  parliament  took  this  remonstrance  in  ill  part,  and 
made  a  sharp  reply  to  the  council  of  officers.  The  offi- 
cers insisted  on  their  advice ;  and  by  mutual  altercation 
and  opposition  the  breach  became  still  wider  between  the 
army,  and  the. commonwealth.  Cromwel,  finding  matters  April  lb. 
ripe  for  his  purpose,  called  a  council  of  officers,  in  order 
to  come  to  a  determination  with  regard  to  the  public  set- 
dement.  As  he  had  here  many  friends,  so  had  he  also 
some  opponents.  Harrison  having  aissured  the  council 
diat  the  general  sought  only  to  pave  the  way  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Jesus  and  his  saints,  major  Streator  briskly 
replied,  that  Jesus  ought  then  to  come  quickly :  For  if  he 
delayed  it  till  after  Christmas,  he  would  come  too  late ; 
he  would  find  his  place  occujued.  While  die  officers 
were  in  debate,  colonel  Ingoldsby  informed  Cromwel,  that 
the  parliament  was  sitdng,  and  had  come  to  a  resolutiom 
not  to  dissolve  themselves,  but  to  fill  up  the  house  by  new  ' 

elections  ;  and  was  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  delibera* 
tions  with  regard. to  this  expedient*  Cromwel  in  a  rage 
immediately  hastened  to  the  house^  and  carried  a  body  of 
300  soldiers  along  with  him.  Some  of  them  he  placed 
at  the  door,  some  in  the  lobby,  some  on  the  stairs.  He 
first .  addressed  himself  to  his  friend  St.  John,  and  told 
fainv  that  he  had  come  with  a  purpose  of  doing  what  griev** 
ed  him  to  the  very  soul,  and  what  he  had  eamesdy  with, 
tears  besought  the  Lord  not  to  impose  upon  him:  But 
there  was  a  necessity,  in  order  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
good  ef  the  nation.      He  sat  down  for  some  time  and 
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C04jF.  bsud  tbe  dekite.  •  He  beckonsd*  Hnvisoia,  andtoldlHQi 
^J^^^-^f  that  he  now  judged  the  parlimmeiit  jripe  for  a  dUsototioiu 

1^13  ^^  Sir^'*  said  Harrison,  ^^  the  work  is  vcty  great  and  daa* 
^  gerous ;  I  desire  you  serioosly  to  oonsider,  before  yon 
%^  ^  engaipe  in- it«"'  ^^  You  say  well,''  replied  the  geneial^ 
and  thereupon  sat  still  about  a^jiwrter  of  an  boor.  Whcft 
the  question  was  ready  to  be  put,  he  said  again  to  Hani* 
son,  ^^  This  is  the  dnve :  I  must  do  it."  And  suddeij^ 
starting  up,  he  loaded  the  parliament  with  the  vileac  re* 
proaches,  for  tbeir  t3rranny,  ambition,  oppression,  aad 
robbery  of  the  public.  Then  stampimg  with  his  footi 
which  was  a  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  enter;  ^^  Fov 
^^  shame,"  said  h^  to  the  parliament,  ^^  get  you  gooe^ 
^^  give  place  to  honester  men;  to  those  who  will  inorS 
^^  faithfully  discharge  their  trust*  Yon  are  no  longer  a 
^^  parliament :  I  tell  you,  you  ate  no  longer  a  parliament* 
^'  The  Lord  has  done  with  you:  He,  has  chosen  other 

'  ^  ,  ^^  instruments  for  carrying  on  his  work."  Sir  Harry 
Vane  exclaiming  against  this  proceeding,  he  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  ^^  O  sir  Harry  Vane,  sir  Harry  Vane !  Th« 
^^  Lord  deliver  me  from  sir  Harry  Vane !"  Taking  hold 
of  Martin  by  the  cloke,  ^^  Thou  art  a  whoremaster,"  said 
he*  To  another,  ^^  Thou  art  an  adulterer."  To  a  third, 
^'  Thou  art  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton :"  ^^  And  thou  an 
*^  extortioner,"  to  a  fourth.  He  conmianded  a  soldier  to 
seize  the  mace.  ^^  What  shall  we  do  with  this  bauble  I 
^^  Here  take  it  away.  It  is  you,"  said  he,  addressing 
himself  to  the  house,  ^^  that  have  forced  me  upon  this.  I 
^^  have  sought  the  Lord  nig^t  and  day,  that  he  would 
^^  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  this  work."  Having 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  clear  the  ball,  he  himself  went 
out  the  last,  and  ordering  the  doors  to  be  locked,  departed 
to  his  lodgings  in  Whitehall. 

In  this  furious   manner,  which  so  well  denotes  his 
genuine  character,  did  Cromwel,  without  the  least  oppo- 
sition, or  even  murmur,  annihilate  that  famous  asseu ' '  ' 
which  had  filled  all  Europe  with  the   renown  of  its 
tions,  and  with  astonishment  at  its  crimes,  and  w 
commencement  was  not  more  ardendy  desired  by  the  ^ 
pie  than  was  its  final  dissolution.     All  parties  now  rea 
successively  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  seeing  the  ii 
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rics  which  they  had  sufiered,  revenged  oh  their  enemies ;  CHAP, 
and  that  too  by  the  fiame  arts  which  had  been  practised 
against  ihem.  The  king,  had  in  some  instances,  stretched 
his  prerogative  beyond  its  just  bounds;  and,  aided  by 
the  church,  had  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  the  nation.  The  presb3^erians  checked 
the  progress  of  the  court  and  clergy,  and  excited,  by  cant 
and  hypocrisy,  the  populace,  first  to  tumults,  then  to  war, 
against  the  king^  the  peers,  and  all  the  royalists.  No  sooner 
had  they  reached  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur,  than  the  in- 
dependents,  under  the  appearance  of  still  greater  sanctity, 
instigated  the  army  against  them,  and  reduced  them  to 
subjection.  The  independents,,  amidst  their  empty  dreams 
of  liberty,  or  rather  of  dominion^  were  oppressed  by  the 
Rebellion  of  their  own  servants,  and  found  themselves  at 
once  exposed  to  the  insults  of  power  and  hatred  of  the 
-people*  By  recent,  as  well  as  all  ancient,  example,  it  was 
became  evident  that  illegal  violence^  with  whatever  pre- 
tences it  may  be  covered^  and  whatever  object  it  may 
pursue,  must  inevitably  iend  at  last  in  the  arbitrary  and 
despotic  government  of  a  single  person. 
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CrotnweVs  birth  and  private  life-'^Barebones  parlianvtnU^ 
Cromwel  made  protector^^Peace  xmth  Halland^^A  new 
parliamerU^^Insurrecthn  of  the  royaltsts^'-^tate  of  Eu- 
rope^^War  with  Spain — ^Jamaica  conqueredt-^uccesB 
and  death  of  admiral  Blake-^^Domestic  administration' of 
Cromxvel^^Humble  petition  and  advice-^-^Dunkirk  taken 
^•^ickness  oftheprotector-^^His  detith  and  character*   ' 

cmAP.  OLIVER  CROMWEL,  in  whose  hands  the 

dissolution  of  the  parliament  had  left  the  whole  power. 


1653      civil  and  military,  of  three  kingdoms,  was  born  at  Hunt- 

Srtrand*  ^^g^^^^?  *^^  ^^^^  Y^^^  ^^  ^^^  former  century,  of  a  good 
privateiife.  family ;  though  he  himself,  being  the  son  of  a  second  bro- 
ther, inherited  but  a  small  estate  from  his  father.  In 
the  course  of  his  education  he  had  been  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity /  but  his  genius  was  found  little  fitted  for  the  calm 
and  elegant  occupations  of  learning,  and  he  made  small 
proficiencies  in  his  studies.  He  even  threw  himself  into 
a  dissolute  and  disorderly  course  of  life ;  and  he  consumed 
in  gaming,  drinking,  debauchery,  and  country  riots,  the 
more  early  years  of  his  youth,  and  dissipated  part  of  his 
patrimony.  All  of  a  sudden  the  spirit  of  reformation 
seized  him ;  he  married,  affected  a  grave  and  composed 
behaviour,  entered  into  all  the  zeal  and  rigour  of  the  pu- 
ritanical party,  and  offered  to  restore  to  every  one  what- 
ever sums  he  had  formerly  gained  by  gaming.  The  same 
vehtmence  of  temper  which  had  transported  him  into  the 
extreme$  of  pleasure  now  distinguished  his  religious  ha- 
*'  bits.     Hh  house  was  the  resort  of  all  the  zealous  clergy 

6f  the  party ;  and  his  hospitality,  as  well  as  his  liberalities 
to  the  silenced  and  deprived  ministers,  proved  as  charge* 
able  as  his  former  debaucheries.  Though  he  had  acquired 
a  tolerable  fortune  by  a  maternal  uncle,  he  found  his  af- 
fairs so  injured  by  his  expenses,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
take  a  farm  at  St.  Ives,  and  apply  himself,  for  some  yefir&, 
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to  agriculture  as  a  profession.  But  this  expedient  served  CHAP.' 
rather  to  involve  him  in  farther  debts  and  difficulties.  ^^^^^^ 
The  long  prayers  whiish  he  said  to  his  family^  in  the  morn*  jg^^^ 
ing,  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  consumed  his  own  time 
and  that  of  his  ploughmen ;  and  he  reserved  no  leisure 
for  the  care  of  his  temporal  affairs.  His  active  mind,  su- 
perior to  the  low  occupations  to  which  he  was  condemned, 
preyed  upon  itself;  and  he  indulged  his  imagination  in 
visions,  illuminations,  revelations ;  the  great  nourishment 
of  that  hypochondriacal  temper  to  which  he  was  ever  sub-' 
ject.  Urged  by  his  wants  and  his  piety,  he  had  made  a 
party  with  Hambden,  his  near  kinsman,  who  was  pressed 
only  by  the  latter  motive,  to  transport  himself  into  New 
England,  now  become  the  retreat  of  the  more  zealous 
amon^^  the  puritanical  party ;  and  it  was  an  order  of  coun- 
cil which  obliged  them  to  disembark  and  remain  in  £ng« 
land.  The  earl  of  Bedford,  who  possessed  a  large  estate 
in  the  Fen  Country,  near  the  isle  of  Ely,  having  under- 
taken to  drain  these  morasses,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
king ;  and  by  the  powers  of  the  prerogative,  he  got  com- 
missioners appointed,  who  conducted  that' work,  and  divi- 
ded the  new  acquired  land  among  the  several  proprietors. 
He  met  with  opposition  from  many,  among  whom  Crom« 
wel  distinguished  himself;  and  this  was  the  first  public 
opportunity  which  he  had  itiet  with  of  discovering  the 
factious  zeal  and  obstinacy  of  his  character. 

From  accident  and  intrigue  he  was  chosen  by  the 
town  of  Cambridge  member  of  the  long  parliament.  His 
domestic  affairs  were  then  in  great  disorder;  and  he 
seemed  not  to  possess  any  talents  which  could  qualify 
him  to  rise  in  that  public  sphere  into  which  he  was  now 
at  last  entered.  His  person  was  ungraceful,  his  dress 
slovenly,  his  voice  untuneable,  his  elocution  homely, 
tedious,  obscure,  and  embarrassed.  The  fervour  of  his 
spirit  frequently  prompted  him  to  rise  in  the  house ;  but 
he  was  not  heard  with  attention :  His  name,  for  above 
two  years,  is  not  to  be  found  oftener  than  twice  in  any 
committee;  and  those  committees,  into  which  he  was 
admitted,  were  chosen  for  affairs  which  would  more 
interest  the  zealots  than  the  men  of  business.  In  com-  . 
parison   of  the  eloquent  speakers  and  fine  gentlemen  «( 
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CHAP,    the  house,  he  was  entirely  overlooked;  and  his  friend 
2;5I!l^  Hambden  alone  was   acquainted  with  the  depth  of  Ids 
genius,  and  foretold  that,  if  a  civil  war  should  ensue^  he 
would  soon  rise  to  eminence  and  distinction^ 

Croicwel  himself  seems  to  have  been  conscious 
where  his  strength  lay ;  and  partly  from  that  motive, 
partly  from  the  uncontrollable  fury  of  his  zeal,  he  always 
joined  that  party  which  pushed  every  thing  to  extremide« 
against  the  king*  He  was  active  in  promoting  the  famdas 
remonstrance,  which  was  the  signal  for  all  the  ensuing 
commotions ;  and  when,  after  a  long  debate,  it  was  car* 
ried  by  a  small  majority,  he  told  lord  Falkland,  that  if 
the  question  had  been  lost,  he  was  resolved  neJLt.dayto 
have  converted  into  ready  money  the  remains  of  his  for^ 
tune,  and  immediately  to  have  left  the  kingdom;  N(m: 
was  this  resolution,  he  said,  peculiar  to  himBelf :  Many 
others  of  his  party  he  knew  to  be  equally  determined. 

He  was  no  less  than  forty-three  years  of  age  when  Iw 
first  embraced  the  military  profession ;  and  by  force  (A 
genius,  without  any  master,  he  sooii  became  an  excellent 
officer ;  though  perhaps  he  never  reached  the  fame  of  a 
consummate  commander.  He  raised  a  troop  of  horse; 
fixed  his  quarters  in  Cambridge ;  exerted  great  severity 
towards  that  university,  which  zealously  adhered  to  the 
royal  party ;  and  showed  himself  a  man  who  would  go 
all  lengths  in  favour  of  that  cause  which  he  had  espousedt 
Ha  would  not  allow  his  soldiers  to  perplex  their  heails 
with  those  subtilities  of  fighting  by  the  king's  audiority 
against  his  person,  and  of  obeying  his  m^esty's  com- 
mands signified  by  both  houses  of  parliament :  He  plainfy 
told  them  that,  iJF  he  met  the  king  in  battle,  he  would 
fire  a  pistol  in  his  face  as  readily  as  against  any  other 
man.  His  troop  of  horse  he  soon  augmented  to  a  regi* 
ment ;  and  he  first  instituted  that  discipUue  and  inspired 
that  spirit,  which  rendered  the  parliamentary  armies  in 
the  end  victorious^  "  Your  troops,^'  said  he  to  Hambden^ 
acconding  to  his  own  account,^  "  are  most  of  them  old 
^^  decayed  serving  men  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of 
^  fellows ;  the  king's  forces  are  composed  of  gentlemen's 

[o  Conference  held  at  Whitelin!^ 
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^  youtiger  son^  and  persotis  of  good  quality.    And  do  you    CHAP. 
^  thbik  that  the  mean  spirits  of  such  base  and  low  fellows 
*'^  a^  Ours  witt'  eyer  be  able  to  encounter  gentlemen,  that      ^^^^ 
^  hkve  hononr  and  courage  and  resolution  in  them  ^   You 
^  mtiat  get  men  of  spirit,  and  take  it  not  ill  that  I  say,  of 
^  a  spirit  dlat  is  likely  to  go  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go, 
^^  or  else  I  am  sure  you  will  still  be  beaten,  as  you  have 
^  hitherto  been,  in  every  encounter."-    He  did  as  he  pro- 
posedk  He  enlisted  the  sons  of  freeholders  and  farmers.  He 
tittrafully  invited  into  his  regiment  all  the  zealous  fanatics 
throughout   £nglaAd.     When  they  were   collected  in  a 
body,  di^eir  enthusiastic  spirit  still  rose  to  a  higher  pitch« 
Their  colonel,  from  his  own  natural  character,  as  well  as 
from  policy,  was  sufficiently  inclined  to  increase  the  flame. 
Vitt   preached,   he   prayed,    he   fought,  he   punished,  he 
rew^arded.     The  wild  ^ithusiasm,   together  with  valour 
and  discipline,  slill  propagated  itself;  and  all  men  ca3t 
dieif  eyeft'  on  so  pious  a^d  so  successful  a  leader.     From 
krw  eommands  he  rose  with  great  rapidity  to  be  really 
&e  first,  though  in  appearance  only  the  second,  in  the 
army.      By  fraud  and  violence,  he  soon  rendered  himself 
the  ftveX  in  the  state.     In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his 
anthority,  bis  talents  always  seemed  to  expand  themselves; 
and  he  displayed  every  day  new  abilities,  which  had  lain 
dormant  till  the  very  emergence  by  which  they  were  called 
forth  into  action.     All  Europe  stood  astonished  to  see  a 
nation,  so  turbulent  and  unruly,  who,  for  som^s  doubtful 
enctoftchhients  on   their  privileges,    had  dethroned  and 
murdered  an  excellent  prince,  descended  from  a  lo|ig  line 
of  monarehs,  now  at  last  subdued  and  reduced  to  slavery 
by  one,  who,  a  few  years  before,  was  no  better  than  a 
private   gentleman,  whose  name,  was  not  known  in  the 
nation,  and  who  ^vas  little  regarded  even  in  that  low 
sphere  to  which  he  had  always  been  confined. 

Trb  indignation,  entertained  by  the  people,  against 
an  authority,  founded  on  &uch  manifest  usurpation,  was 
not  so  violent  as  might  naturally  be  expected.  Congratu- 
latory addresses),  the  first  of  the  kind,  were  made  to 
Cnmiwel  by  the- fleet,  by  the  army,  even  by  many  of  the 
chief  corporations  and  counties  of  England ;  but  especially 
by  the  several  congregatiojis  of  smnts, ,  dispersed  through- 
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CHAP,    out  the  kingdom.^     The  royalists,  though  they  coiild  not 
^^^'     love  the  man  who  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  Uood  of 
1653.     ^heir  soverergn,  expected  more  lenity  from   him,  than 
from  the  jealous   and  imp^ious  republicans,  who  had 
hitherto  governed.     The  presbyterians  were  pleased  to 
see  those  men,  by  whom  they  had  been  outwitted  and 
expelled,  now  in  their  turn  expelled-  and  outwitted  by 
their  own  servant ;  and  they  applauded  him  for  thb  last 
act  of  violence  upon  the  parliament*     These  two  parties 
composed  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  kept  tb^  feojlk  m 
some  tolerable  temper.      All  men  likewise,  harassed  with 
wars  .and  factions,  were  glad  to  see  any  prospect  of  setde- 
ment.     And  they  deemed  it  less  ignominious  to  submit 
to  a  person  of  such  admirable  talents  and  capacity  thaa 
to   a  few    ignoble   enthusiastic    hypocrites,  who,  under 
the   name  of  a  republic,  had  reduced  &em  to  a  craei 
subjection. 

The  republicans,  being  dethroned  by  Cromwel,  were 
the  party  whose  resentment  he  had  the  greatest  reason  to 
apprehend.     That  party,  besides  the  independents,  con- 
tained two  sets  of  men,  who  are  seemin^^y  of  the  most 
opposite  principles,  but  who  were  then  united  by  a  simili- 
tude  of  genius,  and  of  character*     The   first  and  most 
numerous  were  the  millenarians,  or  fifth  monarchy  meo, 
who  insisted,  that,  dominion  being  founded  in  grace,  all 
distinction  in  magistracy^ must  be  abolished,  except  what 
arose  from  piety  and  holiness  ;^  who  expected  suddeiJy 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  upon  earth ;  and  who  pre- 
tended, that  the  saints  in  the  mean  while,  that  is,  them- 
selves, were  alcme  entitled  to  govern*     The  second  were 
the  deists,  who  had  no  other  object  than  politiGal  liberQr, 
who  denied  entirely  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  insinuated, 
that  all  the  various  sects,  so  heated  against  each  other, 
were  alike  founded  in  folly  and  in  error.     Men  of  such 
.  daring  geniuses  were  not  contented  with  the  ancient  and 
legal  forms  of  civil  government ;  but  challenged  a  degree 
of  freedom .  beyond  what  they  expected  ever  to  enjoy 
under  any  monarchy.     Martin,   Challenor,   HarringtoD} 
Sidney,   Wildman,  Nevil,  were  esteemed  the  heads  of 
this  small  division. 

^  Ste  MiUoii'B  State  Fspeti. 
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'.  TflTE  deists  were  perfectly  hsted  by  Cromwel,  because    CHAF. 
he  had  no  hold  of  enthusiasm^  by  which  he  could  govern  ,^^,^/^ 
or  overreach  them  ^  he  therefore  treated  them  with  great     1^5 
rigour  and  disdain,  and  usually  denominated  them  the 
heatbeh9m   As  the  millenarians  had  a  great  interest  in  the 
army,  it  was  muc|i  more  important  for  him  to  .gsun  their 
(Confidence ;  and  their  size  of  understanding  afforded  him 
great  facility  in  deceiving  them.     Of  late  years  it  had 
been  so  usual  a  topic  of  conversation  to  discourse  of  par-- 
limnents  and  councils  and  senates,  and  the  soldiers  them* 
selves  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  enter  into  that 
Opirit,   that   Cromwel  thought   it  requisite   to   establish 
something  which  might  bear  the  face  of  a  commonwealth. 
He  supposed  that  Qod,  in  his  providence,  had  thrown  the 
whole  right,  as  well  as  power,  of  government  into  his 
hands ;  and  without  any  more  ceremony,  by  the  advice 
of  his  council  of  officers,  he  sent  summons  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty^eight  persons  of  dtfierent  towns  and  counties 
of  England,  to  five  of  Scotland,  to  six  of  Ireland*     He 
pretended,  by  his  sole   act  and  deed,  to  devolve   upon 
these  the  whole  authority  of  the  state.     This  legislative  ^"^ 
power  they  were  to  exercise  during  fifteen  months,  and  Uament 
they    were   afterwards   to   choose   the   same  number  of 
persons  who  might  succeed  them  in  that  high  and  im- 
portant office* 

There  were'  great  numbers  at  that  jime,  who  made 
it  a  principle  always  to  adhere  to  any  power  which  was 
uppermost,  and  to  support  the  established  government* 
This  maxim  is  not  peculiar  to  the  people  of  that  age ; 
but  vrhat  may  be  esteemed  peculiar  to  them,  is,  that  there 
prevailed  a  hypocritical  phrase  for  expressing  so  prudential 
a  coikluct:  It  was  called  a  waiting  upon  providence* 
When  providence,  therefore,  was  so  kind  as  to  bestow  on 
these  men,  now  assembled  together,  the  supreme  autho- 
rity, they  must  have  been  very  ungrateful,  if,  in  their 
turn,  they  had  been  wanting  in  compl^sance  towards  her* 
*They  immediately  voted  themselves  a  parliament;  and4tli/i4f. 
having  their  own  consent,  as  well  as  that  of  Oliver  Crom- 
wel,  for  their  le^slative  authority,  they  now  proceeded 
very  gravely  to  the  exercise  of  it* 
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CHAP.  Iv  this  notable  assembly  -wttt  some  persbtis  of  the 

^V^*^  raivk  of  geBtlemen ;  but  the  far  greater  paut  were  lo* 
1653.  itxechanics ;  fifth  monarchy  teen^  anabaptists^  antinofBumtv 
independents;  the  very  dregs  ckf  the  fiusatica.  Thtj 
began  with  seeking  God  by  prayer :  This  office  was  fn^ 
formed  by  eight  or  ten  g^ed  wBkcnvot  the  assembly;  and 
with  BO  much  success,  that,  according  to  the  confessioa  of 
all,  they  h^d  never  before,  in  any  of  their  devotional  ex* 
ercise^,  enjoyed  so  much  of  the  holy  spirit  as  was  dieft 
communicated  to.them*''^  Their  beasts  were,  no  doubt 
dilated  when  they  considered  the  high  dignity,  to  whifch 
they  supposed  themselves  exalted^  They  had  been  told 
by  Cromwel,  in  his  first  discours^^  that  he  never  looked 
to  see  such  a  day,  when  Christ  should  be  so  owned*^ 
They  thought  it,  therefore,  their  duty  to  proceed  to  a 
thorough  reformation,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  reif^ 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  for  that  great  work  lArhioh,  it  was 
expected,  the  Lord  was  to  bring  forth,  among  .then*  All 
fanatics  being  consecrated  by  their  own  fond  imaginations^ 
naturally  bear  an. antipathy  to  the  ecclesiastics,  who  dsim 
a  peculiar  sanctity.,  derived  merely  from  their  oiSce  and 
priestly  character^  This  parliament  took  into  eonsideratioii 
the  abolition  of  the  clerical  function,  as  savouring  of 
popery;  and  the  taking  away  of  tithes,  which  tliey  called 
a  relict  of  Judaism.  Lemming  also  and  the  universities 
were  deemed  heathenish  and  Unnecessary :  The  common 
law  was  denominated  a  badge  of  the  conquest  and  of  Nor* 
man  slavery ;    and  they  threatened   the   lawyers  with  a 

q  Pari.  Hist- vol.  xx.  p.  18i. 

1*  These  are  his  exju-ession*? :  "  Indeed  I  liavc  but  one  word  more  to  say  to 
**  jOtt,  though  in  that  ]»erhap6  1  shaU  show  my  weakneM  :  It  is  h}'  vay  of  en- 
^  *'  couragement  to  you  in  this  work  ;  give  me  leave  to  begin  thus  :  I  confess  I 
**'neTer  looked  to  have  seen  such  a  day  as  this,  it  may  be  nor  you  neither,  when 
*'  Jesus  Clirist  should  be  so  owned  as  he  is  at  this  day  and  iu  this  work.  JesK» 
"  Christ  is  owned  this  day  by  your  call,  and  you  own  lutA  by  youi*  willin*- 
*^  n«ss  to  appear  for  himy  tind  you  manifest  this  (as  far  as  |foor  creatures  can  do) 
"  to  be  a  day  of  the  power  of  Christ.  1  knr)w  you  will  remembw  that  scripture, 
"  he  makes  hi^  people  -wiUin^iii  the  iltiy  of  his  power.  God  manifests  it  to  be 
*^  the  day  of  Uie  power  of  Chriiit,  ,lia>iitg  through  so  much  blood  and  so  mueh 
"  trial  as  has  been  upon  this  nation,  he  makes  this  one  of  the  greatest  mercie8| 
^*  next  to  his  otvYi  sofi',  to  have  his  x>eoplc  called  to  thie  sopretoe  attthority.  Goo 
*'  hath  owned  hi»  son,  and  hath  owned  you,  and  hath  made  you  to  own  him.  I 
"  cotifcs^,  1  never  looked  to  ha^re  seen  such  a  day  :  I  did  not.  1  sujipose  at  tW» 
iKkssage  he  cried  :  For  he  was  very  muoh  gireii  to  weeiMtigi  and  could  at  any 
time  shed  abundance  of  tears.  The  rest  of  the  speech  may  be  seen  among 
Milton's  Sttitc  Papers,  page  106.  It  is  very  ourioub,,  sBbA  fall  of  1hc^m<  obiott- 
rity, confusion,  embarrassment,  and  absurdity,  which  appear  in  almost  alfOiiver's 
productions.  ., 
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total  abro^tion  of  their  professiom     Som«  stops, were    GKAk' 
even  taken  towards  an  abolition  of  the   chanoerv^f  the  ,  ]f^ 
highest  court  of  judicitture   in  the   kingdom;    and.  the     j^^^ 
Mosaicid  law  was  intended  to  be  established  as  the  ^ole 
^stem  of  English  jurisprudence** 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  schemes-  adopted  by  these 
legislatbrs,  they  had  not  leisure  to  finish  any,  'except  thai 
which  established  the  legal  sblemnizaidohr  of  marriage  by 
the  civil  magistrate  alone,  without  the  inteiposition  of  the 
clergy.  They  found  themselves  exposed  to  the  derision 
of  the  public*  Among  the  fanatics  of  the  house:,  therii 
was  an  active  member,  vkmch  noted  Hor.  His  long  prayers, 
sermons,'  and  harangues;  He  was  a  leather  -  seller  iti 
London:  His  n^Lme  Praise-gad Baredorte*  This' ridicu<^ 
loue  name,  which  seems  to  have  been  chosen  *  by  som^ 
poet  or  allegorist  to  suit  so  ridicfulous  a  personage:,,  struck 
the  fancy  of  the  people ;  and  they  commoalyl  affikdd  to 
this  assembly  the  appellation  of  Barebone's  parliaibent*^ 

The  Dutch  ambassadors  endeavoured  to  enter  into 
negotiation  with  this  parliament ;  bat,  though  proftestanits 
and  even  presbyterians,  they  met  with  a  bad  reception 
from  those  who  pretended  to  a  sanctity  so  much  superior* 
The  Hollanders  were  regarded  as  worldly  n^aded  meai 
intent   only  on  commerce  and  industry;    i^hom  it  wad 


•  WhitltMke,  p.  548.  548.  t  CnaSspth^  field  at  imnkebali. 

a  It  was  usual  for  the  pretended  saints  at  that  time  to  cluuige  their  names 
from  Henry,  Edward,  Anthony,  William,  which  thej  regarded  as  headienish, 
into  others  more  sanetified  and  godly :  Even  the  New  Tecta|kient  nam«s,  Jame% 
Andrew,  John,  Peter,  were  not  held  in  such  regard  as  those  which  were  bor- 
rowed* from  I3ti9  Old  Testament,  Hezekiah^  HKbhakok,  JoshiiA,  Zerohabel. 
Sometimes  a  nhole  godly  sentence  was  adopted  as  a  name.  Here  are  the  names 
of  a  jury  said  t>  be  enclosed  in  the  county  of  Sussex  aoout  that  time. 


Accepted,  Trevor  of  Norsham. 
HedeeHKfd,  Compton  of  Battle. 
Faint  not,  Hewit  of  Heathfield. 
Make  Veaoe,  Htaton  of  Hare. 
God  K^eward,  Smart  of  Five  Uurst. 
Standfast  on  High^  Stringer  of  Crow- 

:harst*^ 
Eart]^,  Adams  of  AVarbletpn. 
Called,  Liower  of  the  same. 
KiU  Sin,  Pimple  of  Witham. 


Return,  Spelman  df  Watlin|;. 
Be  Faithful,  Joiner  of  Britlmg. 
Fly  Debate,  Robert*  jof  the  8%nve. 
Fight  the  good  I^t  of  Faith,  White 

ofEmer. 
More  Fruit,  Fowler  of  East  Hadley. 
Hope  for,  Bending  of  the  same- 
Graceful,  Harding  of  Lewes. 
Weep  not,  Billfne  of  the  same.     • 
Meel9>  Brewer  of  Okeham* 


See  Broopi's  Travels  in  England^  p.  3f  9.  "Cromwel,"  says  Cleyeland,  "hath 
**  beat  up  his  drunks  clean  tnron^  the  Old  Testament.  Tou  may  learn  the 
**  genealpgy  of  our  Saviour  1^  the  nfunes  <;f  his  regiment.  The  muster  master 
"  has  TIG  other  list  tfian  the  first  chapter  of  St.  :Matthew."  The  brother  of  this 
Praise-god  Bar^bont  had  for  naine.  If  Christ  had  ntt  died  for^  youy  jfou  had 
been  damned,  Barebone*  But  the  people,  tired  of  this  long^name,  retained  only 
the  last  words,  and  eommonly  gave  him  thi  appellation  ^Ikuiw^d'MaitibvM. 
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CHAP,    fitting  the  saints  should  first  extirpate,  ere  they  undertook 

y^r>4^^i^f  ^hat  great  work,  to  which  they  believed  themselves  des- 

105^;     tined  by  providence,  of  subduing  antichrist,  the  man  of 

sin,  and  extending  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  earth 

'  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer.^  The  ambassadors  fining 

Aemselves  proscribed,  not  as  enemies  of  England,  but  of 

Christy  remained  in  astonishment,  and  knew  not  which 

was  most  to  be  admired,  the  implacable  spirit  or  egregioos 

folly  of  these  pretended  saints* 

Cromwel  began  to  be  ashamed  of  his  legislature.  If 
he  ever  had  any  design  ih  summoning  so  preposterous  an 
assembly  i>eyond  amusing  the  populace  and  the  army,  he 
had  intended  to  alarm  the  clergy  and  lawyers ;  and  he 
had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  make  them  desire  any  other 
government,  which  might  secure  their  professions,  now 
brought  into  danger  by  these  desperate  fanatics.  Crom- 
wel himself  was  dissatisfied,  that  the  parliament,  though 
they  had  derived  all  their  authority  from  him,  began  to 
pretend  power  from  the  Lord,*  and  to  insist  already  on 
their  divine  commission.  He  had  been  careful  to  sum- 
mon in  his  writs  several  persons  entirely  devoted  to  him. 
By  concert,  these  met  early;  and  it  was  mentioned  by 
some  amcMig  them,  that  the  sitting  of  this  parliament  any 
18th  of De-  longer  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  nation.  They  has- 
^^"^  ''  tened,  therefore,  to  Cromwel,  along  with  Rouse,  their 
speaker;  and,  by  a  formal  deed  or  assignment,  restored^ 
into  his  hands  that  supreme  authority  which  they  had  so 
lately  received  from  him.  General  Harrison  and  about 
twenty  more  remained  in  the  house ;  and  that  they  might 
prevent  the  reign  of  the  saints  from  coming  *to  an  un- 
timely endy  they  placed  one  Moyer  in  the  chair,  and 
began  to  draw  up  protests.  They  were  soon  interrupted 
by  colonel  White,  with  a  party  of  soldiers.  He  asked 
them  what  they  did  there  ?  "  We  are  seeking  the  Lord," 
said  they.  "  Then  you  may  go  elsewhere,**  replied  he : 
*'  For  to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  has  not  been  here 
"  these  many  years."  ^ 

The  military  being  now  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in 
reality,  the  sole  power  which  prevailed  in  the  nation, 

w  Thurioe,  tiH.  i.  p.  S7d,  591.    Also  8tulbbe»  p.  91, 99. 
X  Thtfrloe^  yqI.  I  p.  dQ3. 
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Cromwel  thought  fit  to  indulge  a  new  fancy:   For  ho   CHAP, 
seems  not  to  have  had  any  deliberate  plan  in  all  these  w^^^^^ 
alterations.     Lambert,  his  creature,  who,  under  the  ap-     1553 
pearance  of  obsequiousness  to  hini,  indulged  an  unbound- 
ed ambition,  proposed  in  a  council  of  officers  to  adopt 
another  scheme  of  government,  and  to  temper  the  liberty 
of  a  commonwealth  by  the  authority  of  a  single  person, 
who  should  be   known  Jby  the  appellation  of  protector. 
Without  delay,  he  prepared  what  was  called  the  instru-  Cromwei 
ment  of  government^  containing  the  plan  of  this  new  legis-  {l^g^p^"*" 
lature ;  and,  as  it  was  jupposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
general,    it  was   immediately   voted   by   the    council    of 
officers.     Cromwel  was    declared   protector ;    and   with 
great  solemnity  installed  in  that  high  office. 

So  little  were  these  men  endowed  with  the  spirit  of 
legisjation,  that  they  confessed,  or  rather  boasted,  that 
they  had  employed  only  four  days  in  drawing  this  instru- 
ment, by  which  the  whole  government  of  three  kingdoms 
was  pretended  to  be  regulated  and  adjusted  to  all  succeed-    - 
ing  generations.     There  appears  no  difficulty  in  believing, 
them ;  when  it  is  considered  how  crude  and  undigested  a 
system  of  civil  polity  th^  endeavoured  to  establish.     The 
chief  articles  of  the  instrument  are  these :  A  council  was  ap- 
pointed^ which  was4iot  to  exceed  twenty-one,  nor  be  less  than 
thirteen  persons.     These  were  to  enjoy  their  office  during 
life  or  good  behaviour;  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  the 
remaining  members  named  three,  of  whom  the  protector 
chose  one.     The  protector  was  appointed  supreme  magis- 
trate of  the  commonwealth :  In  his  name  was  all  justice 
to  be   administered ;  from  him  were  all  magistracy  and 
honours    derived;    he   had  the   power   of  pardoning  all 
crimes,  excepting  murder  and  treason ;  to  him  the  benefit 
of  all  forfeitures  devolved.     The  right  of  peace,  war,  and 
alliance,  rested  in  him ;  but  in  these  particulars  he  was  to 
act  by  the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  his  council. 
The  power  of  the  sword  was  vested  in  the  protector  joint- 
ly with  the  parliament,  while  it  was  sitting,  or  with  the 
council  of  state  in  the  intervals.     He  was  obliged  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament  every  three  years,  and  allow  them  to 
sit  five  months,  without  adjournment,  prorogation,  or  dis- 
solution.     The  bills,  which  they  passed,  were  to  be  pre- 
Vqz-.   VI.  I  i 
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CHAP,    sented  to  the  protector  for  his  assent ;  but  if  within  twenQr 
days  it  were  not  obtained|  they  were  to  become  la\frs  by  tb« 


1653.      authority  alone  of  parliament.    A  standing  army  for  Greftt 
Britain  and  Irelnpd  was  established,  of  20,000  foot  and 
10,000  horse ;  and  funds  were  assigned  for  their  support 
These  were  not  to  be  diminished  without  consent  of  the 
protector;  and  in  this  article  alone  he  assumed  a  negative. 
Puring  the   intervals  of  parliament,  the   protector  an4 
council  had  the   power    of  enacting  laws,   which   werr 
to  be  valid  till  the   next  meeting  of  parliament.     The 
chancellor,   treasurer,    admiral,   chief  governors   of  Ire^ 
)and  and   Scotland,  and   the   chief  justices  of  both  the 
'      iienches,   must   be   chosen  with   the   approbation   of  thfi 
parliament;  and  in   the  intervals,  with  the   jipprobatioo 
of  the  council,  to  be  afterwards  ratified  by  parliament. 
The  protector  was  to  enjoy  his  office  during  life;  and 
on  his  death,  the  place  was  immediately  to  be  supplied 
by  the   council.      This   was    the   instrument   of  govern- 
ment enacted  by  the   council   of  officers,  and   solemnly 
sworn  to   by  Oliver   Cromwel.      The    council  of  state, 
i;iamed  by  the  instrument,  were  fiftieen  men  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  protector,  and  by  reason  of  the  opposition 
among  themselves  in  party  and  principles,  not  likely  ever 
\o  combine  against  him. 

Cromwel  said  that  he  accepted  the  dignity  of  protecn 
tor,  merely  that  he  might  exert  the  duty  of  a  constable,  and 
preserve  peace  in  the  nation.  Affairs  indeed  were  brought 
to  that  pass,  by  the  furious  animosities  of  the  several  fac- 
tions, that  the  extensive  authority  and  even  arbitrary  pow^ 
er  of  some  first  magistrate  was  become  a  necessary  evil, 
in  order  to  keep  the  people  from  relapsing  into  blood  an4 
confusion.  The  independents  were  too  small  a  party 
ever  to  establish  a  popular  government,  or  intrust  th^e  na-^ 
tion^  where  they  had  so  little  interest}  with  the  free 
qhojce  qf  jt^  representatives^  The  presbyterians  had  adopt? 
ed  the  viojiei^t  maxims  of  persecution ;  inconipatible  at  alt 
times  with  the  peace  of  sQciety,  much  more  with  the  wild 
^eal  of  those  numerous  seqts  which  prevailed  among  tb^ 
people.  The  royalists  wer§  so  niuch  enraged  by  the  iur 
juries  which  they  had  suffered,  that  the  other  prevailiAg 
parties  would  never  submit  tg  tbcm^  wh.Q,  th^y  kne.w,  were 
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^^iabled,  merely  by  the  execution  of  the  ancieiit  laiws,  to    CjffAP. 
take  severe  vengeance  u{>on  them.     Had  Cromwel  been  ^l"^^.!^ 
guilty  of  no  crime  but  this  temporary  usurpation,  the  plea      i^^^ 
of  necessity  arid  public  good,  which  he  alleged,  might  be 
allowed,  in  every  view,  a  reasonable  excuse  for  his  conducts 
Dir&iiiG  the  variety  of  ridiculous  and  distracted  scenes, 
which  the  civil  government  exhibited  in  England,  the  tmM^ 
Uaty  force  was  exerted  with  vigour,  conduct,  aajd  unani- 
mity; and  never  did  the  kingdom  appear  more  fbrmid- 
ribfe  to  all  foreign  nations.     The-  English  fleet,-  consisting 
cf  a  hundred  sail,  and  commanded  by  Monk  and  Deait, 
awd  under  them  by  Pen  and  Lawson,  met,  near  the  coast 
of  i»'landers,  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  equally  numerous,  and 
commanded  by  Tromp.     The  two  republics  were  not  iii- 
ftamedr  by  any  national  antipathy;  and  their  interests  very 
.  little  interfered :  Yet  few  battles  have  been  disputed  with 
More  fierce  arid  obstinate  eourage  than  were  those  many 
fiFav^l  combats,  which  were  fought  during  this  short,  but 
violent  war.     The  desire  of  remaining  sole  lords  of  the 
ocean  animated  these  sttttes  to  an  honourable  emulation 
s^ainst  each  other.     After  a  battle  of  tw6  days,  in  th^^ 
first   of  which  Dean  was  killed,  the   Dutch,  inferior  in 
the  size  of  their  ships,  were  obliged,  with  great  loss,  to 
retire  into  their  harbours.     Blake,  towards  the  end  of  the 
ilght,   joined   hi^   countrymen  with   eighteen  sail.     The 
English  fleet  lay  oiF  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  totally  in* 
ierrupted  the  commerce  of  that  republic. 

The  ambassador,  whom  the  Dutch  had  sent  over  to 
England,  gave  them  hopes  of  peace.  But  as  they  could 
obtain  no  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  States,,  unwilling 
to  suflFer  any  longer  the  loss  and  (iishonour  of  being 
blockaded  by  the  enemy,  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  reco- 
ver their  injured  honour.  Never  on ,  any  occasion  did 
the  power  and  vigour  of  that  republic  appear  in  a  more 
conspicuous  light.  In  a  few  weeks,  they  had  repaired 
and  manned  their  fleet ;  and  they  equipped  some  ships  of 
a  larger  size  than  any  which  they  had  hitherto  sent  to 
sea.  Tromp  issued  out,  and  determined  again  to  fight 
the  victors,  and  to  die  rather  than  to  yield  the  contest.  He 
met  with    the  enemy,  commanded  by  Monk  ?  dnd  bt)th 
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CHA^P.    sides  immediately  rushed  into  the  combat.     Trompvg^J* 
^^^'      lantly   animating  his  men,  with  his   sword  drawn,  was 
1653      ^^^^  through  the  heart  with  a  musket  balL     This  event 
July  29.      alone  decided  the  battle  in  favour  of  the  English.  Though 
near  thirty  ships  of  the  Dutch  were  sunk  and  taken,  they 
little  regarded  this  loss  compared  with  that  of  their  brave 
admiral.  ' 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  of  peace  were  continu- 
ally advancing.  The  States,  overwhelmed  with  the  ex* 
pense,  of  the  war,  terrified  by  their  losses,  and  mortified 
by  their  defeats,  were  extremely  desirous  of  an  accomino* 
dation  with  an  enemy  whom  they  found,  by  experience, 
too  powerful  for  them*  The  king  having  shown  an  incli- 
nation to  serve  on  board  their  fleet;  though  they  ex* 
pressed  their  sense  of  the  honaur  intended  them,  they 
declined  an  offer  which  might  inflame  the  quarrel  with  the 
English  commonwealth.  The  great;  obstacle  to  the  peace 
was  found  not  to  be  any  animosity  on  the  part  of  the 
English ;  but  on  the  contrary  a  desire  too  earnest  of  uni- 
on and  confederacy.  Gromwel  had  revived  the  chimcri* 
cal  scheme  of  a  coalition  with  the  United  Provinces;  a 
total  conjunction  of  government,  privileges,  interests,  and 
1654.  councils.  Th|s  project  appeared  so  wild  to  the  States, 
that  they  wondered  any  man  of  sense  could  ever  entertain 

April  15.    it ;  and  they  refused  to  enter  into  conferences  with  regard 
to  a  proposal,  which  could  serve  only  to  delay  any  practi- 

Peacewith  cable  scheme  of  accommodation.  Tl^e  peace  was  at  last 
signed  by  Cromwel,  now  invested  with  the  dignity  of  pro- 
tector; and  it  proves  sufiiciently,  that  the  war  had  been 
impolitic,  since,  after  the  most  signal  victories,  no  terms 
more  advantageous  could  be  obtained.  A  defensive 
league  was  made .  between  the  two  republics.  They 
agreed  each  of  them  to  banish  the  enemies  of  the  other; 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  massacre  of  Amboy- 
na  were  to  be  punished,  if  any  remained  alive ;  the  ho» 
nour  of  the  flag  was  yielded  to  the  English ;  eighty-five 
thousand  pounds  were  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  company  for  losses  which  the  English  com- 
^  pany  had  sustained;  and  the  island  of  Polerone  in  the 
East  Indies  was  promised  to  be  ceded  to  the.  latter. 
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Caomwel,    ksdous  of   the  connexions   between  the   chap. 
royal  family  and  that  of  Orange,  insisted  on  a  separate  ^^^^^L^ 
article ;  that  neither  the  young  prince  nor  9ny  of  his  fa-      1554^ 
mily  should  ever  be  invested  with  the  dignity  of  stadt- 
holder*     The  province  of  Holland,   strong\y  prejudiced 
against  that  office,  which  they  esteemed  dangerous   to 
liberty,  secretly   ratified   this   article.       The    protector, 
knowing  that  the  other  provinces  would  not  be  induced 
to  make  such  a  concession,  was  satisfied  with  this  security. 

The  Dutch  war  being  successful,  and  the  peace  rea* 
sotiable,  brought  credit  to  CromwePs  administration.  An 
act  of  justice,  which  he  exercised  at  home,  gave  likewise 
satisfaction  to  the  people ;  though  the  regularity  of  it  may 
perhaps  appear  somewhat  doubtful.  Don  Pantaleon  Sa, 
brother  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  joined  widi 
him  in  the  same  commission,^  fancying  himself  to  be  in* 
suited,  came  upon  the  exchange,  armed  and  attended  by 
several  servants.  By  mistake,  be  fell  on  a  gentleman, 
whom  he  took  for  the  person  that  had  given  him  the  of- 
fence ;  and  having  butchered  him  with  many  wounds,  he 
and  all  his  attendants  took  shelter  in  the  house  of  the 
Portuguese  Embassador,  who  had  comiived  at  this  base 
enterprise.^  The  populace  surrounded  the  house,  and 
threatened  to  set  fire  to  it.  Cromwel  sent  a  guard,  who 
seized  all  the  criminals.  They  were  brought  to  trial: 
And  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  ambassador, 
who  pleaded  the  privileges  of  his  office,  Don  Pantaleon 
was  executed  on  Tower  hill.  The  laws  of  nations  were 
here  plainly  violated :  But  the  crime  committed  by  the 
Poituguese  gentleman  was  to  the  last  degree  atrocious ; 
and  the  vigorous  chastisement  of  it,  suiting  so  well  to  the 
undaunted  character  of  Cromwel,  w^s  universally  ap- 
proved of  at  home  and  admired  among  foreign  nations. 
The  situation  of  Portugal  obliged  that  court  to  acqui-  * 
esce  ;  and  the  ambassador  soon  after  signed  with  the  pro- 
tector a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  which  was  very 
advantageous  to  the  English  commerce. 

Another  act  of  severity,  but  necessary  in  his  situa- 
tion, was^  at  the  very  same  time,  exercised  by  the  pro- 

y  Thurloe,  rol.  ii.  p.  429.  «  Thurloe,  t«I.  L  p.  61S. 
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COAP.   tcctor,  m  i1k  capital  pnniihment  of  Gerard  and  Vdwel, 
^^.^m^. ^^*^  royalistBy  who  were  accssed  <rf  ^onspiTiiig  agariii9t tni 
1654     ^^^     ^^  ^^  erected  a  high  court  of  justiee  for  their 
tfud ;    sn  infringemetit  of  the  ancient  laws^  uriikh  aft 
this  time  wa&  become  fiauBitliar,  but  one  ,to  wNich  no  ens* 
torn  or  precedent  could  recotieile  fhe  natiofi#     Juries  vnu 
focmd  ahogether  unmanageable.      The  resdess  Lrilbum, 
for  new  ofFeocet,  had  been  broug^  to  a  new  triat ;  add 
had  been  acquitted  witli  new  triumph  and  exultatfon.     If 
BO  other  method  of  conviction  had'  been  devised  during 
diis   iUegal   and   vmpoptdiar  government,  all   its  enemietf 
were  assured  of  entire  indpunitf  • 
3d  of  Sep-        The  protector  had  occasion  to  efcscrve  Ae  prejti^c€» 
A^ew'par-  entertained  againist  hi*  govemmeirt,  by  the  disposition  el 
liwneat.     ^^  pavtiflimem,  which  he  summoned  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember^  thnt  dtrf  of  the  year  dti  which  he  gained  Ms  tw9 
great  victories  of  Ihmbar  and  Worcester,  and  which  he 
always  regarded  ats  fortunate  for  hinK     it  must  be  con-' 
fessed,  that,  if  we  are  left  to  gadver  Gromwel^s  intenfiiomt 
£roro  his  ^  instrusaent  of  government,  it  is  such  a:  motky 
pkce,  that  we  cannot  easily  conjecture,  whether  he  sen- 
OBsty  measft  to^estsMish  a  tyranny  or  a  repuMic.      On 
one  handy  a  first  magistrate,  in  so  extensive  a  govern- 
mttBt,  seemed  necessary  both  for  the  dignity  and  tranqufl- 
Uty  of  the  state ;  aatid  the  au^ority,  which  he  assumed  as 
protectoK,  was,  in  some  respects',  inferior  to  the  preroga- 
tirves^  which  the  larWs  intrusted  and  still  intrust  tt>  the 
king*     On^the  other  hand,  the  legislative  power,  which  he 
reserved!  to  himself  and  council,  together  with  so  great  an 
army,  independewt  of  the  parliament,  were  bad  prognos- 
tics of  his  intention  to  submit  tjo  a  civil  and  tegal  cotisti^ 
tiitxoiw     Biit  if  this  were  not  his'  intention,  the  medtod' 
ift  which  he  distributed  and  conducted  the  elections,  be^ 
inig  s&  favoiarablie  to  liberty,  forms  an  inconsistency  which 
is  not  easily  accounted  for.     He  deprived  sf  their  right 
of  electnon  ail  the  small  boroughs^  plaees  the  most  ex- 
posed to  influence  and   corruption,^     Of  400  members, 
which  represented  England,  270  were  chosen  by  the  coun- 
ties.    The  rest  were  elected  by  London,  and  the  more 
considerable  corporations.     The  lower  populace  too,  so 
easily  guided  or  deceived,  were  excluded  from  the  elec- 
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^00$;  An€$tate  of  2QQ  piHio4»  value  was  neoeasary  to    chap. 
entitle  any  one  to  a  vote.     The  eli^tipna  of  ^thta  pariia-  v,^.-^,.^^ 
meot  were  conducted  with  perfect  freedom ;  and,  except'^      1^54. 
ing  that  such  of  the  royaUst^  as  had  borne  arms  against 
the  parUament  and  all  their  sons  were  excluded,  a  more 
fair  representation  of  the  people  could  not  .be  desired  or 
expeaed*  Thirty  members  were  returned  from  Scotland ; 
and  as  many  from  Ireland. 

Th{:  protector  seems  to  have  been  disappointed,  when 
1^  found  that  ^  these  precautions,  which  were  probably 
nothing  but  covers  to  his  ambition,  had  not  procured  him 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  Though  Cromwel's  adminis* 
tration  was  less  odious  to  every  party  than  that  of  any 
Other  party,  yet  was  it  entirely  acceptable  to  none.     The 
loyalists  bad  been  instructed  by  the  king  to  remain  quiet, 
and  to  cover  themselves  under  the  appearance  of  republic 
cans;  and  they  found  in  this  latter  faction  such  inveterate 
hatred  jagainst  the  protector,  that  they  could  not  wish  for 
more  zealous  adversaries  to  his  authority.     It  was  main- 
tained by  them,  that  the  pretence  of  liberty  and  a  popular 
election  was  but  a  new  artifice  of  this  great  deceiver,  in 
order  to  lay  asleep  the  deluded  nation,  and  give  himself 
leisure  to  rivet  their  chains  more  securely  upon  them : 
That  ip  the  instrument  of  government  he  openly  declared 
Jus  intention  of  still  retsuning  the  same  mercenary  army, 
by  whose  assistance  he  had  subdued  the  anciesit  established 
govenunent,  and  who  would  with  less  scruple  obey  him,4n 
overturning,  whenever  he  should  please  to  order  them, 
that  new  system,  which  he  himself  had  been  pleased  to  mo- 
del :    That  being  sensible  of  the  danger  and  uncertainty  of 
al|  nailitary  government,  he  endeavoured  to  intermix  some 
appearance,  and  but  an  appearance,  of  civil  administra- 
tion, and  to  balance  the  army  by  a  seeming  consent  of  the 
people  :    Xhat  the  absurd  trial,  which  he  had  made,  of  a 
parlianient,  elected  by  himself  appointed  perpetually  to 
elect  their  successors,  plainly  proved,  that  he  aimed  at 
nothing  but  temporary  expedients,  was  totally  averse  to  a 
free  republican  government,  and  possessed  not  that  ma- 
ture and  deliberate  reflection,  which  could  qualify  him  to 
act  the  part  of  a  legislator :  That  his  imperious  character, 
which   had  betrayed  itself  in  so  many  incidents,  could 
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CHAP,  never  serioasly  submit  to  legal  limitations ;  nor  would  the 
^^ry/^^i.  very  image  of  popular  government  be  longer  upheld  than 
1554.  while  conformable  to  his  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure :  And 
that  the  best  policy  was  to  oblige  him  to  take  off  the  mask 
at  once ;  and  either  submit  entirely  to  that  parliament, 
which  he  had  summoned,  or,  by  totally  rejecting  its  au- 
thority, leave  himself  no  resource  but  in  his  seditious  and 
enthusiastic  army* 

'  In  prosecution  of  these  views,  the  parliament,  having 
heard  the  protector's  speech,  three  hours  long,^  and  hav- 
ing chosen  Lenthal  for  their  speaker,  immediately  entered 
.  into  a  discussion  of  the'  pretended  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  that  authority  which  Cromwel,  by  the  tide 
of  protector,  had  assumed  over  the  nation.  The  greatest 
liberty  was  used  in  arraigning  this  new  dignity;  and 
even  the  personal  character  and  conduct  of  Cromwel -es- 
caped not  without  censure.  The  utmost  that  could  be 
obtained  by  the  officers  and  by  the  court  party,  for  so 
they  were  called,  was  to  protract  the  debate  by  arguments 
and  long  speeches,  and  prevent  the  decision  of  a  ques- 
tion, which  they  were  Sensible,  would  be  carried  against 
them  by  a  great  majority.  The  protector,  surprised  and 
enraged  at  this  refractory  spirit  in  the  parliament,  which 
however  he  had  so  much  reason  to  expect*,  sent  for  them 
to  the  painted  chamber,  and  with  an  air  of  great  authority 
inveighed  against  their  conduct.  He  told  them  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  absurd  than  for  them  to  dispute  his 
title ;  since  the  same  instrument  of  government  which 
made  them  a  parliament,  had  invested  him  with  the  pro- 
tectorship ;  that  some  points  in  the  new  constitution  were 
supposed  to  be  fundamentals,  and  were  not  onany  pretence 
to  be  altered  or  disputed ;  that  among  these  were  the  go- 
vernment of  the  nation  by  a  single  person  and  a  parlia- 
ment, their  joint  authority  over  the  army  and  militia,  the 
sucsession  of  new  parliaments,  and  liberty  of  consciehce ; 
and  that  with  regard  to  these  particulars,  there  was  re- 
served to  him  a  negative  voice,  to  which,  in  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  government,  he  confessed  himself  nowise 
entitled. 
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The  prdtector  now  found  the  necessity  of  exacting  a    chap. 
security  which,  had  he  foreseen  the  spirit  of  the  house,  he      ^^^ 
would  with  better  grace  have  required  at  their  first  meet-      j^j^ 
ing.**    He  obliged  the  members  to  sign  a  recognition  of 
his  authority,  and  an  engagement  not  to  propose  or  con- 
sent  to  any  alteration  in  the  government,  as  it  was  settled 
in  a  single  person  and  a  parliament ;  and  he  placed  guards 
at  the  door  of  the  house,  who  allowed  none  but  subscri- 
bers to  enter.      Most  of  the  members,  after  some  hesita-« 
tion,  submitted  to  this  condition ;  but  retained  the  same 
refractory  spirit  which  they  had  discovered  in  their  first 
debates.     The   instrument  of  government  was  taken  in 
pieces,  and  examined,  article  by  article,  with  the  most 
scrupulous  accuracy:     Very  free  topics  were  advanced 
with  the  general  approbation  of  the  house :    And  during 
the  whole  course  of  their  proceedings,  they  neither  sent 
up  one  bill  to  the  protector,  nor  took  any  notice  of  him. 
Being  informed  that  conspiracies  were  entered  into  be- 
tween the  members  and  some  malcontent  officets,  he  has- 
tened to  the  dissolution  of  so  dangerous  an  assembly.  By 
the  instrument  of  government,  to  which  he  had  sworn,  no 
parliament  could  be  dissolved  till  it  had  sitten  five  months ;    29d  S»n. 
but    Cromwel  pretended,  that  a  month  contained  only 
twenty-eight  days,  according  to  the  method  of  computa- 
tion practised  in  the  paying  the  fleet  and  army.     The  full 
time,  therefore,  according  to  this  reckoning,  being  elapsed, 
the  parliament  was  ordered  to  attend  the  protector,  who 
made  them  a  tedious,  confused,  angry  harangue,  and  dis- 
missed them*     Were  we  to  judge  of  CromwePs  capacity 
by  this,    and  indeed  by  all  his  other  compositions,  we* 
should  be  apt  to  entertain  no  very  favourable  idea  of  it. 
But  in  the  great  variety  of  human  geniuses,  there  are  some 
which,  though  they  see  their  object  clearly  and  distinctly 
in  general,  yetwhen  they  come  to  unfold  its  parts  by  dis- 
course or  writing,  lose  that  luminous  conception  which 
they  had  before  attained.    All  accounts  agree  in  ascribing 
to   Cromwel,    a  tiresome,   dark,  unintelligible  elocution,     * 
even   when  he  had  no  intention  to  disguise  his  meaning : 
Yet  no  man's  actions  were  ever,  in  such  a  variety  of  diffi- 
cult incidents,  more  decisive  and  judicious. 

b  Thurloe,  voL  ii.p.  650. 
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CHAP.  The  electing  of  a  discontented  parliament  is  a  proof 

^^'     of  a  discontented  nation :  The  angry  and  abrupt  dissoh- 


ies5.  ^'^°  ^^  ^^^  parliament  is  always  sure  to  increase  the  ge- 
neral discontent*  The  members  of  this  assembly,  return- 
ing to  their  counties,  propagated  that  spirit  of  mutiny 
which  they  had  exerted  in  the  house.  Sir  Harry  Vane 
and  the  old  republicans,  who  maintained  the  indissoluble 
authority  of  the  long  ps^liament,  encouraged  the  mur- 
hniirs  against  the  present  usurpation ;  though  they  acted 
so  cautiously  as  to  ^ve  the  protector  no  handle  against 
them*  Wildman  and  some  others  of  that  party  carried 
still  farther  their  conspiracies  against  the  protector's  au- 
thority* The  royalists,  observing  this  general  ill  will 
towards  the  establishment,  could  no  longer  be  retained  in 
subjection ;  but  fancied  that  every  one  who  was  dissatis- 
fied like  them,  had  also  embraced  the  same  views  and 
inclinations.  They  did  not  consider  that  the  old  parlia* 
mentar}'^  pai'ty,  though  many  of  them  were  displeased  with 
Cromwel,  who  had  dispossessed  them  of  their  power, 
were  still  more  apprehensive  of  any  success  to  the  roya! 
cause ;  whence,  besides  a  certain  prospect  of  the  same 
consequence,  they  had  so  much  reason  to  dread  the 
severest  vengeance  for  their  past  transgressions. 
Intarree-  Im  concert  with  the  king  a  conspiracy  was  entered  into 

S^iSt?^  by  the  royalists  throughout  England,  and  a  day  of  general 
rising  appointed.  Information  of  this  design  was  con- 
veyed  to  Cromwel.  The  protector's  administration  was 
extremely  vigilant.  Thurloe,  his  secretary,  had  spies 
every  where*  Manning,  who  had  access  to  the  king's 
•  family,  kept  a  regular  correspondence  with  him.  And  it 
was  not  difficult  to  obtain  intelligence  of  a  confederacy,  so 
generally  diffused  among  a  party  who  valued  themselves 
more  on  zeal  and  courage,  than  on  secrecy  and  sobriety* 
Many  of  the  royalists  were  thrown  into  prison.  Others, 
on  the  approach  of  the  day,  were  terrified  with  the  danger 
of  the  undertaking,  and  remained  at  home.  In  one 
lith  oi^  place  alone  the  conspiracy  broke  into  action.  Penruddoc, 
Groves,  Jones,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  west,  entered 
Salisbury  with  about  20b  horse  ;  at  the  very  time  when 
the  sheriff  and  judges  were  holding  the  assizes.  These 
they   made   prisoners  ;    and  they   proclaimed  the   king* 
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Contrary  to  theic  expectations,  they  received  no  accession    CHAP, 
of  force ;  so  prevalent  was  thje  terror  of  the  established  ^^^^^^^^ 
government.     Having  in  vain  wandered  about  for  some      155$, 
time,  they  were  totally  discouraged  ;  and  oiie  troop  of 
horse  was  able  at  last  to  suppress  them.     The  leaders  of 
th^  conspiracy,  being  taken  prisoners,  were  capitally  pun- 
ished.    The  rest  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  transported 
to  Barbadoes. 

The  easy  subduing  of  this  insurrection,   which,  by 
the  boldness  of  the  undertaking,  struck  at  first  a  great 
terror  into  the  nation,  was  a  singular  felicity  to  the  pro- 
tector ;    who  could  not,    without  danger,  have  brought 
together  any  considerable  body  of  his  mutinous  army,  in 
order  to  suppress  it.     The  very  insurrection  itself  he  re-' 
garded  as  a  fortunate  event  ;  since  it  proved  the  reality 
of  those  conspiracies,  which  his  enemies,  on  every  occa- 
sion, represented  as  m^ere  fictions^  invented  to  colour  his 
tyrannical  severities.     He  resolved  to  keep  no  longer  any 
terms  with  the  royalists,  who,  though  they  were  not  per- 
haps   the   most   implacable  of  his  enemies,    were  those 
whom  he  could  oppress  under  the  most  plausible  pretences, 
and  who  met  with  least  countenance  and  protection  from 
his  adherents.     He  issued  an  edict,  with  the  consent  of 
his  council,  for  exacting  the  tenth  penny  from  that  whole 
party  ;  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to  make  them  pay  the 
expenses  to  which  their  mutinous  disposition  continually 
exposed  the   public.      Without  regard  to  comppsitions, 
articles  of  capitulation,  or  acts  of  indemnity,  all  the  roy- 
alists, however  harassed  with  former  oppressions,  were 
obliged  anew  to  redeem  themselves  by  great  sums  of  mo- 
ney ;  and  many  of  them  were  reduced  by  these  multiplied 
disasters  to  extreme  poverty.     Whoever  was  known  to  be 
disaffected,  or  even  lay  under  any  suspicion,  though  no 
guilt  could  be  proved  against  him,  was  exposed  to  the 
new  exaction. 

In  order  to  raise  this  imposition,  which  commonly 
passed  by  the  name  of  decimation,  the  protector  institu- 
ted twelve  major  generals  ;  and  divided  the  whole  king- 
dom of  England  into  so  many  military  jurisdictions.*  These 
men,  assisted  by  commissioners,  had  power  to  subject  whom 
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CHAP,  they  pleased  to  decimation,  to  levy  all  the  taxes  imposed. 
/^^  by  the  protector  and  his  council,  and  to  imprison  any  per- 
1055.  ^^^  ^^^  should  be  exposed  to  their  jealousy  or  suspicion; 
nor  was  there  any  appeal  from  them  but  to  the  protector 
himself  and  his  council.  Under  colour  of  these  powers, 
which  Were  sufficiently  exorbitant,  the  major  generab  ex- 
ercised an  authority  still  more  arbitrary,  and  acted  as  if 
absolute  masters  of  the  property  and  person  of  every  sub- 
ject. All  reasonable  men  now  concluded,  that  the  very 
mask  of  liberty  was  thrown  aside,  and  that  the  nation 
was  for  ever  subject  to  military  and  despotic  government, 
exercised  not  in  the  legal  manner  of  European  nations, 
but  according  to  the  maxims  of  eastern  tyranny.  Not 
only  the  supreme  magistrate  owed  his  authority  to  illegal 
force  and  usurpation  :  He  bad  parcelled  out  the  people 
into  so  many  subdivisions  of  slavery,  and  had  delegated 
to  his  inferior  ministers  the  same  unlimited  authority 
which  he  himself  had  so  violently  assumed. 

A  GOVERNMENT  totally  military  and  despotic  is  al« 
most  sure,  after  some  time,  to  fall  into  impotence  and 
languor  :  But  when  it  immediately  succeeds  a  legal  con* 
stitution,  it  may,  at  first,  to  foreign  nations,  appear  v^ry 
vigorous  and  active,  and  may  exert  with  more  unanimity 
that  power,  spirit,  and  riches,  which  had  been  ^acquired 
under  a  better  form.  It  seems  now  proper,  after  so  long 
8tute  of  an  interval,  to  look  abroad  to  the  general  state  of  Europe, 
i^urop^.  ^^j  ^^  consider  the  measures  which  England  at  this  time 
embraced  in  its  negotiations  with  the  neighbouring  prisu;es. 
The  moderate  temper  and  unwarlike  genius  of  the  two 
last  princes,  the  extreme  difficulties  under  which  they 
laboured  at  home,  and  the  great  security  which  they  en*- 
joyed  from  foreign  enemies,  had  rendered  them  negligent 
of  the  transactions  on  the  continent ;  and  England,  during 
their  reigns,  had  been  in  a  manner  overlooked  in  the  gen- 
eral system  of  Europe.  The  bold  and  restless  genius  of 
the  protector  led  him  to  extend  his  alliances  and  enterpri- 
ses to  every  part  of  Christendom ;  and  partly  from  the 
ascendant  of  his  magnanimous  spirit,  partly  from  the  situa^- 
tion  of  foreign  kingdoms,  the  weight  of  England,  even  under 
its  most  legal  and  bravest  princes,  was  never  more  sensibly 
jielt  than  during  this  unjust  and  violent  usurpation. 
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A  WAR  of  dHrty;  years,  the  most  signal  and  most  des-    CHAP, 
tractive  that  had  appeared  in  modem  annuls,  was  at  last  fin*  .^^^^^^L, 
isfaed  in  Germany  ;*  and  by  the  treaty  of  .Westphalia  were      1555, 
composed  those  fatal  quarrels  which  had  been  excited  by 
the  palatine's  precipitate  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Bo- 
hemia*    The  young  palatine  was  restored  to  a  part  of  his 
dignities,  and  of  his  dominions.^     The  rights,  privilegeS| 
and  authority  of  the  several  members  of  the  Germanic 
body  were  fixed  and  ascertained  :  Sovereign  princes  and 
free  states  were  in  some  degree  reduced  to  (^edience  under 
laws  ;    And  by  the  valour  of  the  heroic  Gustavus,  the 
enterprises  of  the  active  Richelieu,  the  intrigues  of  the 
artful  Mazarine,  was  in  part  efiPected,  after  an  infinite  ex- 
pense of  blood  and  treasure,  what  had  been  fondly  ex- 
pected and  loudly  demanded  from  the  feeble  efforts  of  the 
pacific  James,    seconded  by  the  scanty  supplies   of  his 
jealcms  parliaments. 

SwEOEvr,  which  had  acquired  by  conquest  U^ge  do- 
minions in  the  north  pf  Germany,  was  engaged  in  enter- 
prises which  promised  her,  from  her  success  and  valour^ 
still  more  extensive  acquisitions  on  the  side  both  of  Po- 
lacnd  and  Denmark*  Charles  X.  who  had  mounted  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom  after  the  voluntary  resignation  of 
Christina,  being  stimulated  by  the  fame  of  Gustavus  as 
well  as  by  his  own  martial  disposition,  carried  his  con- 
quering  arms  to  the  south  of  the  Baltic,  and  gained  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Warsaw,  which  had  been  obstinately 
disputed  during  the  space  of  three  days.  The  protector, 
at  the  time  his  alliance  was  courted  by  every  power  in  Eu- 
rope, anxiously  courted  the  alliance  of  Sweden  ;  and  he 
was  fond  of  forming  a  confederacy  with  a  protestant  power 
of  such  renown,  even  though  it  threatened  the  whole  north 
with  conquest  and  subjection. 

The  transactions  of  the  parlianfient  and  protector  with 
France  had  been  various  and  complicated*  The  emis- 
saries of  Richelieu  had  furnished  fuel  to  the  flame  of 
rebellion,  when  it  first  broke  out  in  Scodand ;  but  after 
the  conflagration  had  diffused  itself,  the   French  court, 

d  In  1648.  e  This  prince,  daring  tlie  civil  wan,  had  moeh  neriected 

his  uncle,  and  paid  court  to  the  parliament    He  accepted  of  a  pe^ion  of  80(X^ 
A  year  from  them;  and  toolb  a  place  ia  their  assembly  of  divinesr" 
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C»1A.P.  observing  the  tnateriala  to  be  of  .themselves  suiicicntly 
^'^^'  combustible,  found  it  unnecessary  any  longer  to  animale 
the  British  malcqntents  to  an  opposition  of  their  aoyex^ei^i* 
On  the  contrary,  they  offered  their  mediation  for  com- 
posing these  intestine  disorders ; '  and  their  ambassadors, 
from  decency,  pretended  to  act  in  concert  with  the  court 
of  England,  and  to  receive  directions  from  a  prince  with 
whom  their  master  was  connected  by  so  near  an  affinity. 
Meanwhile^  Richelieu  died;  and  soon  after  him  the 
French  king,  Louis  XIII.  leaving  his  son,  an  infant  four 
years  old,  and  his  widow,  Anne  of  Austria,  regent  of  the 
kingdom*  Cardinal  Mazarine  succeeded  Richelieu  in  the 
ministry  ;  and  the  same  general  plan  of  policy,  though  by 
men  of  such  opposite  characters,  was  still  continued  in  the 
French  counsels.  The  establishment  of  royal  authority^ 
the  reduction  of  the  Austrian  family,  were  pursued  with 
ardour  and  success ;  and  every  year  brought  an  accession 
of  force,  and  grandeur  to  the  French  monarchy.  Not 
only  battles  were  won,  towns  and  fortresses  taken ;  the 
genius,  too  of  the  nation  seemed  gradually  to  improve,  and 
to  comiK>se  Jtself  to  the  spirit  of  dutiful  obedience  and  of 
ste^ady  enterprise.  A  Conde,  a  Turenne,  were  formed ; 
and  the  troops,  animated  by  their  valour,  and  guided  by 
their  discipline,  acquired  every  day  a  greater  asoendant 
over  the  Spaniards.  All  of  a  sudden,  from  some  intrigues 
of  the  court,  and  some  discontents  in  the  courts  of  judi^ 
cature^  intestine  commotions  were  excited,  and  everjr 
thing  relapsed  into  confusion.  But  these  rebellions  of 
the  French,  neither  ennobled  by  the  spirit  of  libert}'-,  nor 
disgraced  by  the  fanatical  extravagance  which  distin- 
guished the  British  civil  wars,  were  conducted  with  little 
bloodshed,  and  made  but  a  small  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Though  seconded  by  the  force  of  Spain, 
and  conducted  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  malcontents, 
in  a  little  time,  were  either  expelled  or  subdued ;  and  the 
French  monarchy,  having  Ic^t  a  few  of  its  conquest 
returned  with  fresh  vigour  to  the  acquisition  of  n< 
^minion. 

The  queen  of  England  and  her  son,  Charles,  dur 
these  commotions,  passed  most  of  their  time  at  Par 
and  notwithstanding  their  near  connexion  of  blood,  i 
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ceived  but  few  civilities,  aiid  still  less  support  from  the    6HAF. 
French  court.     Had  the  queen  regent  been  ever  so  much      ^^*' 
inclined  to  assist  the  English  prince,  the  disorders:  of  her      1555^ 
own  aiFairs  would,  for'  a  long  time,  have  rendered  such 
intentions    impracticable.      Th^   banished   queen   had  a 
moderate  pension  assigned  her;  but  it  was  so  ill  paid, 
and  her  credit  ran  so  low,  that,  one  morning,  when  the 
cardinal  de  Retz  wilted  on  her,  she  informed  him  that 
her  daughter,  the  princess  Henrietta,  was  obliged' to  lie 
abed,  for  want  of  a  fire  to  warm  her.     To  such  a  con-^ 
dition  was  reduced,  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  a  queen  of 
England,  and  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France ! 

The  En^ish  pariiament,  howevet,  Slaving  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  tesented  the  countenance, 
cold  as  it  was,  which  the  French  coutt  gave  to  the  unfor^ 
tunate  monarch.  On  pretence  of  injuries,  of  which  the 
English  merchants  complained,  they  issued  letters  of 
reprisal'  upon  the  French ;  and  Blake  went  so  far  as  to 
attack  and  seize  a  whole  squadron  of  ships,  which  were 
carrying  supplies  to  Dunkirk,  then  closely  besrieged  hy 
the  Spaniards.  That  town,  disappointed  of  theite  supplies, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  etiemy.  The  French  minister)^ 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  change  their  measures.  They 
treated  Charles  with  such  affected  indifference^  that  he 
thought  it  more  decent  to  withdraw,  and  prevent  the 
indignity  of  being  desired  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He 
went  first  to  Spaw,  thence  he  retired  to  Cologne ;  where 
he  lived  two  years  on  a  small  pension,  about  6000  pounds 
a  year,  paid  him  by  the  court  of  France,  and  no  some 
contributions  sent  him  by  his  friends  in  England.  Ifir  "^ 
the  management  of  his  family,  he  discovered  a  disposition 
to  order  and  economy ;  and  his  temper,  cheerful,  careless, 
•  and  sociable,  was  more  than  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
that  empire,  of  which  his  enemies  had  bereaved  him.  -> 
Sir  Edward  Hyde,  created  lord  chancellor,  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond,  were  his  chief  friends  and  confidants. 

If  the  French  ministry  had  thought  it  prudent  to 
bend  under  the  English  parliament,  they  deemed  it  stilt 
more  necessary  to  pay  deference  to  the  prbtector,  >vhen  he 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
by  whom  all  the  counsels  of  France  were  directed,  was 
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CHAP,  artful  and  vigihmt,  supple  and  patient,  false  and  intriguuig ; 
^^^^Jlj  desirous  rather  to  prevail  by  dexterity  than  violence,  and 
1655.  placing  his  honour  more  in  the  final  success  of  hi^  mea- 
sures than  in  the  splendour  and  magnanimity  of  the 
means  which  he  employed.  Cromwel,  by  his  imperious 
character,  rather  than  by  the  advantage  of  his  situation, 
acquired  an  ascendant  over  this  man ;  and  every  proposal 
made  by  the  protector,  however  unreasonable  in  itself, 
and  urged  with  whatever  insolence,  met  with  a  ready 
compliance  from  the  politic  and  timid  cardinal.  Bourdeaux 
was  sent  over  to  England  as  tninister  i  and  all  circum- 
stances of  respect  were  paid  to  the  daring  usurper,  who 
had  imbrued  hi$  ^hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign,  a 
prince  so  nearly  related  to  th^  royal  family  of  ,Fmnce« 
With  indefatigable  patience  did  Bourdeaux  conduct  this 
negotiation, .  which  Cromwel  seemed  entirely  to  neglect ; 
and  though  privateers,  with  English  commissions,  com- 
mitted daily  depredations  on  the  French  commerce, 
Maza^rii^e  was  content,  in  hopes  of  a  fortunate  issue,  still 
to*  submit  to  these  indignities.^ 

Th£  court  of  Spain,  less  connected  with  the  unfor- 
tunate royal  family,  and  reduced  to  greater  distress  than 
the  French  monarchy,  had  been  still  mpre  forward  in  her 
advances  to  the  prosperous  parliament  and  protector. 
Don  Alonzoide  Cardenas  the  Spanish  envoy,  was  the 
first  public  minister,  who  recognised  the  authority  of 
the  new  republic ;  and  in  return  for  this  civility,  Ascham 
was  sent  envoy  into  Spain  by  the  parliament.  No  sooner 
had  this  minister  arrived  in  Madrid,  than  some  of  the 
banished  royalists,  inflamed  by  that  inveterate  hatred 
which  animated  the  English  factions,  broke  into  his 
chamber,  and  murdered  him,  together  with  his  secretary. 
Immediately  they  took  sanctuary  in  the  churches;  and 
assisted  by  the  general  favour,  which  every  where  at- 
tended the  royal  cause,  were  enabled,  most  of  them,  to 
make  their  escape.  Only  one  of  the  criminals  suffere' 
death ;  and  the  parliament  seemed  to  rest  satisfied  witi 
this  atonement. 

f  Thurloc,  vol.  iii.  p.  103.  619.  653.  In  the  treaty,  which  was  signe<l  *flc 
long  negntifttion,  the  protector's  name  was  inserted  before  the  French  king^s  ii 
•that  copy  which  remained  in  I^ngland.  Thiirioe^  Tol.  vi.  p.  116.  See  fiirther 
vol.  vii.  p.  178. 


SrAifv,  at  Ai5  time,  assailed  every  wh«te  by  Vigorous    C^p. 
enemies*  from  without,  and  labouring  under  many  internal 


disorders,  retained  nothing  of  her  former  grandeur,  ex-      1^55. 

cept  the  haughty  pride  of  her  counsels,  and  the  hatred 

and  j<Kaloosy  of  her  neighbours.     Portugal  had  rebelled, 

and  established  her  monarchy  in  the  house  of  Braganza : 

Catalonia,  complaining  of  violated  privileges,  had  revolted 

to  France  :   Naples  was  shaken  with  popular  convulsions : 

The  Lqw  Countries  were  invaded  with  superior  forces, 

and  seemed  ready  to  change  theit  master :  The  Spanish 

in&^ntry,  anciently  so  formidable^  had  been  annihilated  by 

Conde  in  the  fields  of  Rocroy :  And  though  the  same 

prince,  banished  France,  sustained,  by  his  activity  and 

valour,  the  falling  fortunes  of  Spain,,  he  could  only  hope 

to  protract,  not  prevent,  the  ruin  with  which  that  monarch 

was  visibly  threate):ied« 

Ha.d  Cromwel  understood  and  regarded  the  interests 
of  his   country,  he  would  have  supfported  the  declining 
condition   of  Spain   against  the   dangerous  ^ambition   of 
France,  and  preserved  that  balance  of  power,  on  which 
the  greatness  and  security  of  England  so  much  depend. 
Had  he  studied  only  his  own  interests,  he  would  have 
ihaintained  an  exact  neutrality  between  those  great  mon* 
archies  ;  nor  would  he  have  hazarded  his  ill  acquired  an4 
unsettled  power,  by  provoking  foreign  enemies,  who  might 
lend  assistance  to  domestic  faction,  and  overturn  his  totter- 
ing throne.     But  his  magnanimity  undervalued  danger: 
His  active  disposition,  and  avidity  of  extensive   glory, 
made  him  incapable  of  repose  t  And  as  the  policy  of  meii 
is  continually  warped  by   their  temper,  no   sooner  was. 
peace   made  with  Holland,  than  he  began  to  deliberate 
what  new  enemy  he  should  invade  with  his  victorious 
army. 

The  extensive  empire  and>  yet  extreme  weakness  ot^v^Tar^itli 
Spain  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  vigorous  courage  and  great  ^P"*** 
naval  power  of  England ;  were  circumstances,  which,  when 
compared,  excited  the  ambition  of  the  enterprising  pro- 
tector, and  made  him  hope  that  he  might,  by  sonie  gainful 
conquest,  render  for  ever  illustrious  that  dominion  which 
he  had   assumed  over  his  country.      Should  he    fail  of  ' 
these  durable  acquisitions,  the  Indian  treasures,  which  ivim'st  / 
Vol..  VI.  ii  I 
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CHAP,    every  year  cross  the  ocean  to  reach  Spain,  were  hc'thotight, 
jv^^^^ a  sure  prey  to  the  English  navy,  and  would  support  his 
1555      military  force,  without  his  laying  new  burdens   on  the 
discontented  people.     From  France  a  vi^rous  resistance 
must  be  expected :   No  plunder,  no  conquests  could  be 
hoped  for:  The  progress  of  his  arms,  even  if  attended 
with  success,  must  there  be  slow  and  gradual :'  And  the 
advantages  acquired,  however  real,  would  be  less  striking 
to  the  multitude,  whom  it  was  his  interest  to  allure.     The 
royal  family,  so  closely  connected  with  the  French  mon- 
arch, might  receive   great    assistance   from  that  neigh- 
bouring kingdom;  and  an  army   of  French  protestants, 
landed  in  England,  would  be  able,  he  dreaded,  to  unite 
the  most  opposite  factions  against  the  present  usurpation.* 
TifESE  motives  of  policy  were  probably  seconded  by 
his  bigoted  prejudices  ;  as  no  human  mind  ever  contained 
so  strange  a  mixture  of  sagacity  and  absurdity  as  that 
of  this  extraordinary  personage.     The  Swedish  alliance, 
though  much  contrary  to  the  interests  of  England,  he  had 
contracted,  merely  from  his  zeal  for  protestantism  ;**  and 
Sweden  being  closely  connected  with  France,  he  could 
not  hope   to   maintain  that  confederacy,  in  which  he  s» 
much  prided  himself,  should  a   rupture   ensue    between 
England  and  this  latter  kingdom.'      The  Hugonots,  he 
expected,  would  meet  with  better  -treatment,    while  he 
engaged  in  a  close  union  with  their  sovereign.*^  And  as  the 
Spaniards  were  much  more  papists  than  the  French,  were 
much  more  exposed  to  the  old  puritanical  hatred,*  and  had 
even  erected  the  bloody  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  whose 
rigours  they  had  refused  to  mitigate  on  Cromwel's  solici- 
tation ;™  he  hoped  that  a  holy  and  meritorious   war  with 
such  idolaters  could  not  fail  of  protection  from  heaven." 
A  preacher  likewise,   inspired,   as   was  supposed,    by  a 
prophetic  spirit,  bid^ him  go  and  prosper ;  calling  him  a 
stone  cut  out  of  the  mountains  without  hands,  that  would 

g  See  the  account  of  the  negotiations  witlf  Franco  and  Spain,  by  Thui'loe, 
vol.  i.  p.  759.  h  He  proposed  to  Sweden  a  general  league  and   confederaej 

of  all  the  protestants.    Whitlocke,  p.  620.    Thurloe^  voL  vii.  ji,  1.     In  order  to 
judge  of  the  maxims  by  which  he  conducted  his  foreign  politics,  see  farther, 
Tl^urloe,  vol.  iv.  p  295.  34.$.  443.  vol.  vii.  p.  174.  rThurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  759. 

k  Thurloe,  vol .  i.  p.  759.  1  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  759.  m  Thurloe,  vol. 

1.^  759.  Don  Ah)nzo  said,  that  the  Indian  trade  and  the  inquisition  were 
his  master's  two  eyes,  and  the  protector  insisted  upon  the  putting  oat  both  <rf 
then  at  onee.  ii  Cariiogton,  p.  191. 
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hri4ik  Mu  pride  of  the  Spaniard^  crush  Antiehristj  and   CHAP. 
make  way  for  the  purity  of  the  gospel  over   the  whole  ^^j^..,^^^.       \ 

Actuated  equally  by  these  bigoted,  these  ambitious, 
9^6,  these  iaterested  motives,  the  protector  equipped  two  I 

dopsiderable  squadrons  ;  and  while  he  was  Vnaking  those 
preparations,  the    neighbouring   states,   ignorant    of  his 
intentions,  remained  in  suspense,  and  looked  with  anxious 
expectation  on  what  side  the  storm  should  discharge  itself. 
One  of  these  squadrons,  consisting  of  thirty  capital  ships^ 
was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  under  Blake,  whose  fame 
was  now  spread  over  Europe*     No  English  fleet,  except 
during  the  Crusades,  had  ever  before  sailed  in  those  seas ; 
and  from- one  extremity  to  the  other,  there  was  no  naval 
force,  Christian  or  Mahometan,  able  to  resist  them.     The 
Ronnan  pontiff,  whose  weakness  and  whose  pride  equally 
provoked  attack,  dreaded  invasion  from  a  power  which  pro- 
fessed the  most  inveterate  enmity  against  him,  and  which 
so  little  regulated  its  movements,  by  the  usual,  motives  of 
interest  and  prudence.     Blake,  casting  anchor  t)efore  Leg- 
horn, demanded  and  obtained  froni  the  duke  of  Tuscany 
reparation  for  some  losses  which  the  English  commerce  had 
formerly  sustained  from  hin>.     He  next  sailed  to  Algiers, 
and  coxnpelled  the  dey  to  make  peace,  a^d  to  restrain  his 
piratical  subjects  from  farther  violences  on  the  English. 
He  presented  himself  before  Tunis;  and  having  there 
made   the  same  demands,  the  dey  of  that  republic  bade 
him  look  to  the  casdes  of  Porto  Farino  and  Goletta,  and 
do  his  utn^ost.     Blake  needed  not  to  be  roused  by  such 
a  bravado :  He  drew  his  ships  close  up  to  the  castles,  and 
tore  them  in  pieces  with  his  artillery.     He  sent  a  nume- 
rous detachment  of  sailors  in  their   longboats    into  the 
harbour,  and  burned  every  ship  which  lay  there.     This 
bold  action,  which  its  very  temerity,  perhaps,  rendered 
safe^  was  executed  with  little  loss,  and  filled  all  that  part  ^ 

of  the  world  with  the  renown  of  English  valour. 

The  other  squadron  was  not  equally  successful.     It  Jamaica 
was  commanded  by  Pen,  and  carried  on  board  4000  men,  ^**"^iy^?^ 
imder  the    command  of  Venables.      About    5000   more 
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CHAF.'  joined  them  from  Barbadoes  and  Su  Christopher's*    BoA 
these  officers  were  indibed  to  the  king's  service  ;^  and  it 
%%S5.      ^^    pretended   that    Croniwel  was  obliged  to   hurry  tlie 
soldiers  on  board,  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a 
conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  among  them,  in  favotir 
of  the  exiled  family."*     The  ili  success  of  this  enterprae 
may  justly  be  ascribed,  as  much  to  the  injudicious  schemes 
of  the  protector,  who  planned  it,  as  to  the  bad  execution 
of  the  officers,  by  whom  it  was  conducted*     The  soldiers 
were  the  refuse  of  the  whole  army :  The  forces,  enlisted 
in  the  West  Indies,  were  the  most  profligate  of  mankind : 
Pen  and  Venables  were  of  incompatible  tempers:   The 
,         troops  were  not  furnished  with  arms  fit  for  such  an  expe- 
dition :  Their  provisions  were  defective  both  in  quantity 
and  quality :   AH  hopes  of  pillage,  the  best  incentive  to 
valour  among  such  men,  were  refused  the  soldiers  and 
seamen:   No  directions  ol-  intelligence 'were  given  to  con- 
duct the  officers  in  their  enterprise  :  And  at  the  same  time 
they  were  tied  down  to  follow  the  advice  of  commissioners 
who  disconcerted  them  in  all  their  projects/ 

4prUis.  It  was  agreed  by  the  admiral  and  general  to  attempt 

St.  Domingo,  the  only  place  of  strength  in  the  island  of 
Hispaniola.  On  the  approach  of  the  English,  the  Span- 
iards in  a  fright  deserted  their  houses,  and  fled  into  the 
woods.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Venables,  the  soldiers 
were  disembarked  without  guides  ten  leagues  distant  from 
the  town.  They  wandered  four  days  through  the  woods 
without  provisions,  and,  what  was  still  m'ore  intolerable  in 
that  sultry  climate,  without  Water.  The  Spaniards  reco- 
vered spirit,  and  attacked  them.  The  English  discouraged 
with  the  bad  conduct  of  their  officers,  and  scarcely  alive 
from  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  were  unable  to  resist.  An 
inconsiderable  number  of  the  enemy  put  the  whole  army 
to  rout,  killed  600  of  them,  and  chased  the  rest  on  board 
their  vessels. 

The  English  commanders,  in  order  to  atone  as  much 
as  possible  for  this  unprosperoUs  attempt,  bent  their  course 
to  Jamaica,  which  was  surrendered  to  them  without  a  blov. 
Pen  and  Venables  returned  to.  England,  and  were  both  of 

p  Clarendon.  q  Vita  I>.  Berivici,  p.  Ii24.  r  Borchet's  Naral  Hifl^ 

ry.    Sec  alsoCarte'i  CoUeetiott,  t©1.  1i.  p.  46,  -i7.    Tharloe,  v»l.ni.p.  595. 
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titem  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  protector,  who,  though    CHAP. 
coihmoniy  master  of  his  fiery  temper,  was  thrown  into  a      ^^^* 
violent  passion  at  this  disappointment.     He  had  made  a      ..^^ 
conquest  of  greater  importance  than  he  was  himself  at 
that  time  aware  of;  yet  was  it  much  inferior  to  the  vast 
projects  which  he  ,had  formed.     He  gave  orders,  how* 
ever,  to  support  it  by  men  and  money ;  and  thalt  island 
has  ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  £tiglish ;  the 
chief  acquisition  which  they  owe  to  the  enterprising  spirit 
ef  GromweL 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  expedition,  which  was  an  W56. 
unwarrantable  violation  of  treaty,  arrived  in  Europe,  the 
Spaniards  declared  war  against  England,  and  seized  all 
the  ships  and  goods  of  English  merchants,  of  which  they 
could  make  themselves  masters.  The  commerce  with 
Spain^  so  profitable  to  the  English,  was  cut  off;  and  near 
1500  vessels,  it  is  computed,*  fell  in  a  few  years  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Blake,  to  whom  Montague  was 
now  joined  in  command,*  after  receiving  new  orders,  pre^* 
pared  himself  for  hostilities  against  the  Spaniards. 

Several  sea  officers,  having  entertained  scruples  of 
conscience  with  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  Spanish  war, 
threw  up  their  commissions,  and  retired.^  No  com- 
mands, they  thought,  of  their  superiors  could  justify  a 
war,  which  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  natural 
equity,  and  which  the  civil  magistrates  had  no  right  to 
order.  Individuals,  they  maintained,  m  resigning  to  the 
pubUc  their  natural  liberty,  could  bestow  on  it  only  what 
they  themselves  were  possessed  of,  a  right  of  performing 
lawful  actions,  and  could  invest  it  with  no  authority  of 
commanding  what  is  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  heaven.  ' 
Such  z^axims,  though  they  seem  reasonable,  are  perhaps 
too  perfect  for  human  nature ;  and  must  be  regarded  as 
one  eflFcct,  though  of  the  mdst  innocent  and  even  honour- 
able kind,  of  that  spirit,  partly  fanatical,  partly  republican, 
which  predominated  in  England. 

Blake  lay  some  time  off  Cadiz,  in  expectation  of  in-  Succes«, 
tercepting  the  plate  fleet,' but  was  at  last  obliged,  for  want 
of  water,  to  make  sail  towards  Portugal.  Captain  Stayner, 
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CHAP,  whom  he  had  left  on  the  coast  with  ^  squadron  of  seve^ 
'  vessels,  came  in .  sight  of '  the  galleons,  and  immediately 
set  sail  to  pursue  them.  The  Spanish  admiral  ran  his 
ship  ashore:  Two  others  followed  his  example;  The  £ng« 
lish  took  two  ships  valued  at  near  two  millions  of  pieces 
of  eight.  Two  galleons  were  set  on  fire ;  and  .the  marquis 
of  Badajox,  viceroy  of  Peru,  with  his  wife  and  his  daugh- 
ter, betrothed  to  the  young  duke  of  Medina  Celi,  were 
destroyed  in  them.  The  marquis  himself  might  have 
escaped ;  but  seeing  these  unfortunate  women,  astonished 
with  the  danger,  fall  in  a  swoon,  and  perish  in  the  flames, 
he  rather  chose  to  die  with  them,  than  drag  out  a  life 
imbittered  with  the  remembrance  of  such  dismal  scenes.^ 
When  the  treasures  gained  by  this  enterprise  a.rrtved  at 
Portsmouth,  the  protector,  from  a  spii'it  of  ostentation, 
•rdered  them  to  be  transported  by  land  to  London. 

The  next  action  against  the  Spaniards  was  more  hon- 
eurab^e,  though  less  profitable  to  the  nation.  Blake  having 
heard  that  a  Spanish  fleet  of  sixteen  ships,  much  richer 
than  the  former,  had  taken  shelter  in  the  Canaries,  imme- 
diately made  sail  towards  them.  He  found  them  in  the 
bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  disposed  in  a  formidable  posture. 
The  bay  was  secured  with  a  strong  castle^  well  provided 
with  cannon,  besides  seven  forts  in  several  parts  of  it,  all 
united  by  a  line  of  communication,  manned  with  inuske- 
teers.  Don  Diego  Diaques,  the  Spanish  admiral,  ordered 
all  his  smaller  vessels  to  moor  close  to  the  shore,  and 
posted  the  larger  galleons  farther  off,  at  anchor,  with  their 
broadsides  to  the  sea. 

Blake  was  rather  animated  than  daunted  with  ^is 
appearance.  The  wind  seconded  his  courage,  and,  blow- 
ing full  into  the  bay,  in  a  moment  brought  him  among 
the  thickest  of  his  enemies.  After  a  resistance  of  four 
hours,  the  Spaniards  yielded  to  English  valour,  and  aban- 
doned their  ships,  which  were  set  on  fire,  and  consumed 
with  all  their  treasure.  The  greatest  danger  still  remain- 
ed to  the  English.  They  lay  under  the  fire  of  the  castles 
and  all  the  forts,  which  must  in  a  little  time  have  torn 
them  in  pieces.     But  tlie  wind,  suddenly  shifting,  carried 
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Aem  out  of  the  bay;  where  they  left  the  Spaniards  in    CHAP, 
astbnishment  at  the  happy  temerity  of  their  audacious  ^^^./^ 
victors,  1655, 

This  was  the  last  and  greatest  action  of  the  gallant  *J^®*^ 
Blake.     He  was  consumed  with  a  dropsy  and  scurvy,  and  Biaket 
hestened  home,  that  he  might  yield  up   his   breath   in 
his  native  country,  which  he  had  so  much  adorned  by  his 
Valour.     As  he  came  within  sight  of  land,  he  expired.^ 
Never  man  so  zealous  for  a  faction  was  so  much  respect- 
ed: and  esteemed  even  by  the  opposite  factions.     He  was 
by  principle  an  inflexible  republican;  and  the  late  usurpa* 
tions,  amidst  all  the  trust  and  caresses  which  he  received 
from   the  ruling  powers,  were  thought  to  be  very  little 
grateful  to  him*  It  is  still  our  dnty^  he  said  to  the  seamen^ 
to  fight  for  our  country^  into  what  hands  soever  the  govern- 
ment  niayfalL    Disinterested,  generous,  liberal ;  ambitious 
only  of  true  glory,  dreadful  only  to  his  avowed  enemies ; 
be  forms  one  of  the  most  perfect  characters  of  the  age, 
and    the  least  stained  with   those   errors    and  violences 
which  were  then  so  predominant.     The  protector  ordered 
him    a  pompous  funeral  at  the  public  charge :   But  the 
tears  of  his  countrymen  were  the  most  honourable  pane- 
gyric on  his  memory. 

The  qonduct  of  the  protector  in  foreign  affairs,  though 
imprudent  and  impolitic,  was  full  of  vigour  and  enterprise, 
and  drew  a  consideration  to  his  countiy,  which,  since  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  seemed  to  have  totally  lost.  The 
great  miind  of  this  successful  usurper  was  intent  on 
spreading  the  renown  of  the  English  nation;  and  while 
he  struck  mankind  with  astonishment  at  his  extraordi- 
nary fortune,  he  seemed  to  ennoble,  instead  of  debasing, 
that  people  whbm  he  had  reduced  to  subjection.  It  was 
his  boast^  that  he  would  render  the  name  of  an  Englishr 
man  as  much  feared  and  revered  as  ever  was  that  of  a 
Roman;  and  as  his  countrymen  found  some  reality  in 
these  pretensions,  their  national  vanity  being  gratified, 
Made  them  bear  with  more  patience  all  the  indignities 
Mxd  calamities  under  which  they  laboured. 

It  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  the  protector,  in 
his  civil  and  domestic  administration,  displayed  as  great 
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CHAP,  regard  both  to  justice  and  clemency,    as  his  usurped 
^  authority,  derived  from  no  law,  and  founded  only  on  the 

IC56.  sword,  could  possibly  permit.  Ail  the  chief  offices  im 
Dmnettie  the  courts  of  judioature  were  filled  with  men  of  integrity : 
tratioBof  Amidst  the  virulence  of  faction,  the  decrees  of  the  judges 
Cromwei.  ^^^^  upright  and  impartial :  -  And  to  every  nian  but  him- 
self, and  to  himself,  except  where  necessity  required  the 
contrary,  the  law  was  the  great  rule  of  conduct  and 
behaviour.  Vane  and  Lilbum,  whose  credit  with  the 
republicans  and  levellers  he  dreaded,  were  indeed  for 
some  time  confined  to  prison :  Cony,  who  refused  to  pay 
illegal  tsKes,  was  obliged  by  menaces  to  depart  from  his 
obstinacy :  High  courts  of  justice  were  erected  to  try 
those  who  had  engaged  in  conspiracies  and  insurrections 
against  die  protector's  authority,,  and  v4iom  he  could  not 
safely  commit  to  the  verdict  of  juries.  But  these  irregu* 
kff ities  were  deemed  inevitable  consequences  of  his  illegal 
authority.  And  though  often  urged  by  his  oflicers,  as  is 
pretended,^  to  attempt  a  general  massacre  of  the  royal* 
ists,  be  always  with  horror  rejected  sja^^  sanguinary 
counsels. 

In  the  army  was  laid  the  sole  basis  of  the  protecttx-'s 
power;  and  in  managing  it  consisted  the  chieC  art  and 
delicacy  of  his  government.  The  soldiers  were  held  in 
esiact  discipline ;  a  pcdicy  which  both  accustomed  them 
to  obedience,  and  made  them  less  hateful  and  burd^isome 
to  the  people.  He  augmented  their  pay;  though  the 
public  necessities  sometimes  obliged  him  to  run  in  arrears 
to  them.  Their  interests,  they  were  sensible,  were  closely 
connected  widi  those  of  their  general  and  protector*  Aad 
he  entirely  commanded  their  affectionate  regard,  by  his 
abilities  and  success  in  almost  every  enterprise  which  he 
/  had  hitherto  undertaken.  But  all  military  government  is 
precarious ;  much  more  where  it  stands  in  opposition  to  civil 
establishments;  and  still  more  where  it  encounters  religi* 
ous  prejudices.  By  the  wild  fanaticism  which  he  had 
nourished  in  the  soldiers,  he  had  seduced  them  into  mea* 
sures,  for  which,  if  openly  proposed  to  them,  they  would 
jhave  entertained  the  utmost  aversion.      But  this  same 
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Spirit  rendered  them  ntwe  diffiecdt'to  be  goverMd^  and   chap. 
Dttftde  their  caprices   terrible   even  to  that  hand  which        ^** 


dit^cted  their,  movemeivts.    So  often  taught,  that  the  office      ^^^^^ 
o€  king  was  an  usurpation  upon  Chri^,  they  were  apt  to 
stepect  a  pr0t»ctOT  not  to  be  altogether  compatible  with 
Hmt  divine  authority.     Hsurison,  though  raised  to  thew* 
highest  dignity,  and  possessed  of  Cromwel's  confidence,  ^ 
became  his  most  inveterate  enemy  as  soon  as  the  authority  • 
of  a'  single  person  was  established  agaisst  which  that  usur* 
per  had  always  made  such  violent  protestations^     Overton, 
Rich,  Okey,  offbcers  of  ralik  in  the  army,  were  actuated- 
with  like  principles.^  and  Cromiwel  was  obliged  to  deprive* 
them  of  their  commissions.     Their  ittfiuebce,  whteh  was 
before  thought  unbounded  among  the  troops,  seemed  from 
that  moment  to  be  totally  annihilated.  ^ 

The  more  effectually  to  curb  the  enthusiastic  and* 
siKlitious  spirit  of  the  troops,  Cromwel  established  a  kind 
of  militia  in  the  several  counties.  Companies  of  infantry 
aad  cavalry  were  enlisted  under  proper  officers,  regular 
pay  distributed  among  them,  and  a  resource  by  that  means 
ptovided  both  the  insurrections  of  the  royalists^ 

mid'  mutiny  of  tne  am 

Religion  can  never  oe  aeen\ed  a  pcant  of  small  con* 
sequence  in  civil  government :  But  during  this  period,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  great  spring  of  men's  actions  and 
determinations.  Though  transported,  himself,  with  the 
^ost  frsmtic  whimsies,  Cromwel  had  adopted  a  scheme 
for  regulating  this  principle  in  others,  which  was  sagacious 
and  political.  lUg  resolved   to    maintain    a   national 

church,  yet  de        "  thcr  to  admit  €|)i$copacy  nor 

presbytery,   he  '^^d  a  number  of  commissioners^ 

under  the  nam  ?,  partly  laymen,  partly  ecclesi- 

astics,   some   ]  ^terians,  some   independents.     These 

presented  to  a)  ngs,  which  were  formerly  in  the  gif| 

of  the  crowns  they  examined  and  admitted  such  persons 
z  dived  holy  orders;  and  they  inspected  the  liveS| 

c  jctrine,  and  behaviour  of  the  clergy.  Instead  of  sup- 
I  r  that  union  between  learning  and  theology,  whidi 

has  so  long  been  attempted  in  Europe,  these  tryers  em- 
braced the  latter  principle  in  its  full  purity,  and  made  it 
the  sole  -object  of  their   es^amination.     The  candidates- 
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CHAP,    wert  Aamore  perplexedwithiiuestions  coi^emilig*  their 

^^^^,1^,,^^  progress  in  Greek*  and  RonKm  erudition ;  concerning  their 

1656.      talent  for  profane  arts  and  sciences :   The  chief  object  €f 

scrutiny  regarded  their  advatices  in  grace,  aad^fiaung  dup 

.critical  moment  of  their  conversion. 

With  the  pretended  saints  of  all  denomiMtitma  OtGOf 
wel  was  familiar  and  easy.  Laying  aside  Ae  state  of 
protector,  which,  on  other  occasions,  he  well  knew  h09 
to  maintain,  he  insinuated  to  them,  that  nmhing  kat 
necessity' could  ever  oblige  him  to  invest  himself  ^ith  it 
'  He  talked  spiritually  to  them;  he  sighed,  be  wept,  he 
canted,  he  prayed.  He  even  entered  with  th^n  imo  m 
emulation  of  ghostly  gifts;  and  these  men,  instead  of 
grieving  to  be  outdone  in  their  own  way,  were  proud 
that  his  highness,  by  his  princely  example,  had  digmfie4 
•  those  practices  in  which  they  themselves*  were  dfoiy 
occupied.^ 

If  Cromwel  might  be  said  to  adhere  to  any  partictto 
form  of  religion,  ^they  were  the  independents  who  toi^ 
chiefly  boast  of  his  favour ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
such  pastors  of  that  sect,  a3  were  not  passionately  addid^ 
to  civil  liberty,  were  all  of  them  devoted  to  him. 

The  presbyterian  clergy  also,  saved  from  the  ravages 
of  the  anabaptists  and  miUenarians,  and  enjoying  th^ 
establishments  and  titjies,  were  not  averse  to  his  gov^»- 
ment ;  though  he  still  entertained  a  great  jealousy  of  tfaftt 
ambitious  and  restless  spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated. 
He  granted  an  unbounded  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  but 
catholics  and  prelatists;  and  by  that  means  he  bd^ 
attached  the  wild  sectaries  to  his  per  n,  and  emplo^ 
them  in  curbing  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  presby^e- 
Tians.  *'  I  am  the  only  man,"  he  was  oiten  heard  to  say, 
'^  who  has  known  how  to  subdi;e  that  insolent  sept,  which 
"  can  suffer  none  but  itself."^ 


y  CromMf]  fbtlo-vrcd,  though  but  in  part,  the  advice  vhich  he  rcceivcci  wi 
gcnf?ral  iJarrison,  «t  the  time  when  the  intimacy  ami  eni)ear»%ent  most  strf  ?ly 
fiubsisted  hetw  ixt  them. — "  Let  the  -waiting  ii]»on  Jehovah,"  sjiid  thr*  *"''  iry 
saint,  '*  he  the  greatest  and  most  considerable  business  yon  have«'  V" 

**  Repkon  if:  bo,  morp  than  ^o  eat,  sleep,  and  counsel  together.  K«"  ♦■  <'c 
"  sometimes  from  your  company,  and  get  a  vonl  withthe  LonT.  Why  sh'  il<i 
f*  pot  yon  have  three  or  four  precious  souls  always  standing  at  your  ellMixt^,  ith 
f*  whom  you  niight  now  and  then  turn  into  a  corner  ?  1  have  fouiul  rcfrcshr  n\ 
>f  and  mercy  in  stich  a  way."    MiUon*^  State  Papers,  p.  U8» 


'    ftiSii  plP^estftUt  zeal  wtikh  posseafted'  the  ptiriiytiaUMMB    CEAp. 
ttiid  ifiidepeiideiLts,  was  highly  gratified  by  the  haiigkty  optau-  .l^^il. 
Mr- m  which  the  protector  so  stwccssfiilly  sup|>orted  the      i^^^, 
|)eti5ecuted  f»Potestants  thmugfaout  aU'£arope.     Even  the 
duke  of  Savoy^  so  remote  a  power,  mid  so  little  exposed 
to  the  na^rai  fofce  of  England,  ^sls  obli|[ed,  by  the^  aotho* 
rity  of  France,  to  comply  with  faia  mediaticm^  aad  to 
t<336rate  llie  protedtants  of  the  valleys,^  agassst  whom  that 
prhiee-had  oGimneiiced  a  furioiia  {^rsecation.     France 
iteelf  was  otmstrain^  to  boar  sot*oDly  widi  the  ratigion, 
but.evai,  in  some  instaxioes,  with  the  seilitaou$  inscdeace 
«f  the  bugonotft;  and  when  the  French  .court  applied  for 
e  reoipfoeal 'toleration  of  the  cafh^c  reUgioa  in  Eog^d, 
Ae  proliiMr,  who  arrogate  in  every  thing  the  superio-        '    ' 
^tity^  would  hoaiilEen:  to  no  sach  proposal.     He  had  es^bei* 
tained  a  project  of  instituting  n  college  in  imitation  of  that 
at  Rome,  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith ;  and  his  apostles^ 
li^  zeal,  thou^  not  in  unanimity,  bad  oertainly  been  a 
full  match  (or  diie  catholics. 

Cromwsl  retained  the  church  of  England  in  con- 
straint ;  thoogh  he  permitted  its  clergy  a  Uttle  more  lib- 
erty than  the  repuUican  parliament  had  formcarly  allowed* 
He  was  pleaaed  that  the  superior^kni^  of  hia  administra- 
tion should  in  every  thing  be  remairiked*  He  bridled  the 
royalists,  both  by  the  army  which  he  retained,  and  by 
those  secret  spies  which  he  Ibund  means  to  intermix  in  all 
^letr  counsels.  Manning  being  detected  and  punished 
with  death,  he  corrupted  sir  Richard  Willis,  who  was  much 
trusted  by  chancellor  Hyde  and  all  the  royalists ;  and 
by  mieans  of  this  man  he  was  let  into  every  design  and 
etospiracy  of  the  party.  He  could  disconcert  any  project, 
by  confining  the  persons  who  were  to  be  the.actors  in  it  f 
and  as  he  restored  them  alterwards  to  lib^ty,  his  severity 
passed  only  for  the  result  of  general  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion. The  secret  source  of  his  intelligence  remained  still 
unknown  and  unsuspected. 

CoKSPiRAciES  for  an  assassination  he  was  chiefly 
afiraid  of;  these  being  designs  which  no  prudence  or  vigi- 
lance could  evade.  Colonel  Titus,  under  the  name  of 
Allen,  had  written  a  spiril^d  discourse,  exhortbg  every 
ene  to  embrace  this  m^djiQd  of  vengeance  ;  and  Cromwel 
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iHiW.  -kaiwdn^  the  iniUuiiid<niSBdi  ^f  Ae  royid  pirlf  vrc^ffiiitf. 
^^^     ficieatly  disposed  to  put  tibe  doe«rine  in  practii^  ^;mM 


iQ^g  iHia.  Heopeidy  t^  them,  ttot  assassinatioiiis  were.heM 
and  odknis^  and  he  never  ir#ttld  commence  iio»tiUtm'fay 
so  shameful- an  espcdieaf;  biu.if  the  first  atMnpt  or  pso- 
•vocattoa  eame  from^heoi^  he  would  retaltaite  U>'  the  vi^* 
,  termoft*  .  He  had  iiiatriniieitts,  he  said,  whom  he  ocndd 
employ ;  and  he  sever  iMuU  desist  till  he  haid  totally  jm* 
terminated  the  rc^al  faimly*  This  meoai^,  me«e  than  afi 
.his  guards,  cdntributed  to  the  security  of  ^hts^'persooU^ 

Tusaa  vnaa  no«  poiiit  about  whieh  the^jH^ntector  was 
more  aoUcitoiia  than  to  procure  inteUigenoe.  This  ailisle 
alooe^  it  is  smd,  cost  him  six^  thousand  poiiside  a  jfis^ 
Ppstmaatem,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  ui.Ua^pay : 
Carriers  were  searched  or  bribed :  SeerelAii^  and  cleths 
werecom^Hod  :  The  greatest  zealots  in  all  parties  w^rt 
often  diose  who  conveyed  private  infonnatioa  to  hiia : 
And  nothing  could  escape  his  vigilaat*  inquiry.  Such  at 
least  is  the  rejN^aentatioa  made  by  historians  of  Cromwd'^ 
administratioii  i  But  it  must  be  conlsssed  that  if  we  nu^ 
judge  by  those  \»dumes  of  Thurloe's  papers**  which  have 
been  lately  publiidied,  iMs  affiur,*  like  many  others,  \m 
bf;en  greatly  magnified*  We  scarcely  find  hy  that  d^^ 
tion,  that  any  secret  counsels  of  foreign  atefttes,  *  ekcqit 
those  of  UoUaaidt  which  are  not  expected  .to  be  cooceaied, 
were  known  to  the  protector. 

TsjE  general  behaviour  and  deportment  of  this  msui ' 
who  had  bem  raised  fr&m  a  very  private  smioin,  wfao.had 
passed  most  of  his  youth  in  the  country,  and  who  ws^stiU 
coustnEuned  so  much  to  frequent  bad  company,  wa»  such 
as  might  befit  the  greatest  monarch.  He  maintained^ 
dignity  without  either  aifectation  or  ostentation ;  and  sup- 
ported with  all  strangers  that  high  idea  with  which  hk 
great  exploits  and  prodigious  fortune  had  i^npressedth^iB. 
Among  his  ancient  friends  he  could  relax  himself ; .  and 
by  trifling  and  amusement,  jesting  and  making  verses,  fa^ 
feared  not  exposing  himself  to  their  most  familiar  *apt- 
proaches**  With  others,  he  sometimes  pushed  ma^effi 
Xq  the  leugth  of  rustic  buffoonery  ;  and  he  would  amuse 
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pottioig  bummg  coidft  into  the  boots*  tmS^-.  hone   ^H^* 
of  the  officero  who  attended  hiiii.*^    Jft^<Hre  tl|e  tingfa  trials  ^j~^ 
a  meeting  w«$  agreed  on  bel;ireea  the  chiefii  of  the  repub*     im, 
'KcAQ  pwnty.a&d  the  geneidl  oftc^rs,  in  order  to  concert  tht 
modid  of  that  free  goyemment  which  the^  were  to  sub* 
atitute  in  the  room,  of  die  monarchical  conatitntion,  now 
t^^y  subverted.     After  debataa  on  thia  subject,  the 
moat  nBt>ortant  that  could  fail  under  die  i^cuasion  of  hu* 
man  creatures,  Ludlow  tells  ua,  diat  Cromwel,  by  wajr 
of  froKe,  threw  a  cushion  at  hb  head;  and  when  Ludlow 
itmk.  up  anodiet  cushion,  in  order  to  r^Him  the  compli- 
*meaalt%  the  general  ran  down  stairs,  and  hi^  idmost  fi^en 
.  in  the  hurry.    When  the  high  court  of  justice  was  signing 
/ihie  waerant  for  the  execution  of  the  king,  n  maitter,  if 
possible,  still  more  serious,  Cromwel,  taking  the  pen  in 
his  hand,'  before  he  subscribed  Ins  name,  -beiteubed'widi 
ink  the  face  of   Martin,  who  sat  next  him.     And  the 
pen  being  delivered  to  Martin,   he  prasliaed  dlie  same 
frolic  upon  Cromwel.'^     He  frequently  gave  feaats  to  his 
inferior  officers ;  and  when  the  meat  was  aet  upon  tske    , 
table,  a  signal  was  given ;  the  sohtters-  rushed  in  upon 
'them ;  and  with  much  noise,  tumult,  and-oMfoaion,  ran 
away  with  all  the  dishes,  and  disappoimed  the  guests  of 
their  expect^  meal**^ 

Tjs AT  vein  of  frolic  and  pleasa^ry  wliaah  ssade  a  pavt, 
however  inconsistent,  of  Cromwel's  character,  was  apt 
sometimes  to  betray  him  into  other  ineonsiateaeies,  and  to 
discover  itself  even  where  reli|^en  might  seon.to  be/^ 
little  concerned.  It  is  a  tradition,  that,  (Hie^day,  si^iqg 
at  taUe,  the  protector  had  a  bottle  of  wine  brought  him, 
of  a  kind  which  he  valued  so  highly,  that  he  must  needs 
-open  the.  bottle  himself:  But  in  attempting  it, .  the  cork* 
screw  dropped  from  his>hand.  Immeittately  his  courtiers 
and  generals  flung  themselv^  on  the  floor-  to  recover  it. 
Cvonawel  burst  out  a  laughing.  Should  any  f 991^  said  he, 
put  in  his  head  at  the  door^  he  wouid  fancy ^  from  ytmr 
pOKture^  thi^  ye«  were  ^eeiing  the  Lord;  and  you  are  €mly 
eedking  a  corkscrew* 

Amidst  all  the  ungoazded  play  and  buffoonery  of  thia 
singular  personage,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  remarking 

b  nstefl.  e  Tml  at  tb^  R^gimaes.  A  B«tM. 
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CHAP.  <he  cNaMIt^]^,  desigiiv,  aiid^nr^siknesses  of  ilteir ;  and  lie 
^^^„^V^  would  sometimes  push  ^em,  by  an  indulgence  in  wine, 
1656.  ^  open  io  him  the  most  secret  recesses  of  tbdir  bosom. 
Great  regulantj;^  however,  aiid  ieven  austerity  of  manners, 
were  ahrays  maintained  in  his  court ;  and  he  was  careful 
ttev^r  by  any  liberties  to  g^re  offence  to  the  most  rigid  of 
the  godly.  Some  state  was  upheld  ;  but  with  little  ex* 
pense,  and  without  any  splendour.  The  Bobility,  thoagh 
courted  by  him,  kept  at  a  distance,  and  disdamed  to  in* 
t^mix  with  those  mea(n  persons  who  were  th&  instruments 
of  his  government*'  Without  departing  from  economy^ 
he  was  generous  to  those  who  served  him  ;  and  he  knew* 
how  to  find ont  and  engage  in  his  interests  every  man  pos- 
sessed of  those  talents  which  any  particul^  employment 
demanded.  •  His  generals,  his  admirals,  his  judges,  his 
embassadors,  were  persons  who  contributed,  all  of  them 
in  their  several  spheres,  to  the  security  of  the  protector, 
and  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation. 

Under  pretence  of  uniting  Scotland  and  Ireland  in 
,  one  commonwealth  with  £n  gland,  Cromwel  had  reduced 
those  kingdoms  t»  a  total  subjection  ;  and  he  treated  them 
entirely  as  eonquef ed  provinces.  The  civil  administra- 
tion of  Scotlatnd  was  placed  in  a  council,  consisting  mostly 
of 'Englbh,  ot  which  lord  Broghtl  was  president.  Jus- 
tice was  administered  b)r  seven  judges,  four  of  whom  were 
English.  In  order  to  curb  the  tyrannical  nobility,  he  both 
abolished  all  vassalage,®  and  revived  the  office  of  justice 
of  peace,  which  king  James  had  introduced,  but  was  not 
aMe  to  support.^  A  long  line  of  forts  and  garrisons  were 
maintained  throughout  the  kingdom.  An  army  of  10,000 
men*^  kept  every  thing  in  peace  and  obedience  ;  and  nei- 
ther the  banditti  of  the  mountahis,  nor  the  bigots  of  the^ 
low  countries,  could  indulge  their  inclination  to  turbulence 
and  disorden  He  courted  the  presbyterian  clergy ; 
though  he  nourished  that  intestine  enmity  which  prevailed 
between  the  resolutioners  and  protesters  ;  and  he  found 
that  very  little  policy  was  requisite  to  foment  qu^nreb 
among  theologians.  He  permitted  no  chnrch  assemblies ; 
being  sensible  that  from  thence  had  proceeded  many  of  the 

e  Wkidocke,  p.  570.    f  Thtirioe,  vdl.  it.  p.  57.    g  Thurioe,  vol.  ▼?.  p.  557- 


past  disorders.     And,  in  the  m^i'n,  the  Scots  were  dbligdd    CHAP, 
to  acknowkdge,  that  never  bcfbre,  ^hlle  they  enjoyed  .^^^,^ 
their  irregalar  factious  liberty,  ha4  they  attained  so  much     i^q^q, 
happiness  as  at  present,  when  reduced  to  subjection  under 
,  a  foreign  nation. 

The  protector's  administration  of  Ireland  was  mote 

severe  and  violent.     The  government  of  that  island  wa» 

first  intrusted  to  Fleetwood,  a  notorious  fanatic,  who  had 

married  Ireton's  widow ;  then  to  Henry  Cromwel,  second 

son  of  die  protector,  a  young  man  of  an  amiable,  mM 

disposition,   axid  not  destitute  of  vigdur  and    capacity. 

•-.  About  five  millions  of  acres,  forfeited  either  by  the  popish 

'rebels  or  by  the  adherents  of  the   king,   were  divided, 

"*  partly  among  the  adventurers,  who  had  advatic^d  money 

to  the  parliament,  partly  among  the  English  widiers,  who 

had  arrears  due  to  them.      Examples  of  a  more  sudden 

and  violent  change  of  property  are  scarcely  to  be  found 

in  any  history.     An  order  was  even  issued  to  confine  all 

•  the    native    Irish  to  the  province  of  Coniiai%ht,  whete 

they  would  be  shut  up  by  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountaiti^ 

and  could  not,  it  was  hoped,  be  any  longer  dangerous  to 

the   English  government :   But  this  barbarous  and  absurd 

policy,  which,  from  an  impatience  of  at^tning  intmediate 

security,  must  have  depopulated  all  the  6ther  provinces, 

and  rendered  the  English  estates  of  no  value,  was  soon 

abandoned  as  impracticable* 

■  Cromwel  began  to  hope  that,  by  his  administraticHBi,  New  par- 
attended  with  so  much  lustre  and  success  abroad,  so  mueh  **™*" - 
order  and  tranquillity  at  home,  he  had  noW  acquired  such 
authority  as  would  enable  him  to  meet  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  and  would  assure  him  of  thdr  dutiful  coisi,- 
pliance  with  his  government.     He  suminoned  a  parlia- 
ment ;    but,  not  trusting  altogether  to  the  good  will  of . 
the  people,  he  used  every  art  which  his  new  model  of 
representation  allowed  him"  to  employ,  in  order  to  influ- 
ince  the  elections^  and  fill  the  house  with  his  own  crea- 
tures.     Ireland,  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  army, 
chose   few  bat  silch  officers  as  were  most  acceptable  tb 
him.      Scodand  showed  a  like  compliance  f  and  as  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  that  kingdom  regarded  their  at- 
tendance on  English  parliaments  as  an  ignominious  badge . 
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CHAP,    of  slavery,  it  was,   on  "that  account,  more  easy  for  the 
l[^f^  officers  to  prevail  in  the  elections.     Notwithstanding  all 
1656.     these  precautions,  the  protector  still  found  that  the  ma- 
Sept.  17.    jority  would  not  be  favourable  to  him.     He  set  guards, 
therefore,  on' the  door,  who  permitted  none  to  enter  but 
such  as  produced  a  warrant  from  his  council ;  and  the ' 
council  rejected  about  a  hundred,  who  either  refused  a 
recognition  of  the  protector's  government,  or  were  on 
other  accounts  obnoxious  to  him.  These  protested  against 
BO  egregious  a  violence,  subversive  of  all  liberty  t   but 
every  application  for  redress  was  neglected  both  by  the 
coimcil  and  the  parliament.  -^ 

The  majority  of  the  parliament,  by  means  of  these* 
arts  and  violences,  was  now  at  last  either  friendly  to  the 
protector,  or  resolved,  by\  their  compliat    e,  to  adjust  if 
possible,  this  military  government  to  their  laws  and  liber- 
ties.    They  voted  a  renunciation  of  all  title  in  Charles 
Stuart,  or  any  of  his  family ;  and  this  was  the  first  act, 
dignified  with  the  appearance  of  national  consent,  which ' 
had  ever  had  that  tendency.     Colonel  Jephson,  in  order 
to  sound  the  inclinations  of  the  house,  ventured  to  move, 
that  the  parliament  should  bestow  the  crown  on  Cromwel; 
and  no  surprise  or  reluctance  was  discovered  on  the  occa- ' 
^ion.     When  Cromwel  afterwards  asked  Jephson    what 
induced  him  to  make  such  a  motion ;  "  As  long,*'  said ' 
Jephson,  "  as  I  have  the  honour  to  sit  in  parliament,  I  * 
^*  must  follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience,  what- 
"  ever  offence  I  may  be  so  unfortunate  ?"  to  give  you." 
"  Get  thee  gone,"  said  Cromwel,  giving  ^'  i  a  gentle  blow 
on  the  shoulder,  "  get  thee  o^nne.  fnr        niad  fellow  as 
"  thou  art.'* 

In  order  to  pave  the  way  to  t  rancement,  for 

which  he  so  ardently  longed,  Crom  )lved  to  sacrifice 

'his  major  generals,  whom  he  knew  to  be  extremely  odious 
to  the  nation.     That  measure  was  also  become  necessary 
for  his  own  security.     All  government,  purely  mi 
fluctuates  perpetually  between  a  despotic  monarchv  ai 
despotic   aristocracy,  according   as  the   authority 
chiei  commander  prevails,  or  that  of  the  oflJcers  next 
in  rank  and  dignity.    The  majqr  generals,  being  possej 
of  so  much  distinct  jurisdiction,  began  to  establish  a  se 
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jral6  fSAt  t6  power,  and  he^d  read^red  Aemsidves  fbraal-    Ghap. 

dabk  to  the  protector  himself ;  and  for  this  inconvenience,  ^^^^^^^L^ 
though  he  had  not  foreseen  it,  he  well  knew,  before  it  i^^^, 
was  too  late,  to  provide  a  proper  remedy.  Claypole,  his 
son-in-law,  who  possessed  his  confidence,  abandoned  them 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  house ;  and  though  the  name  was 
still  retained,  it  was  agreed  to  abridge,  or  rather  entirely 
annihilate,  the  power  of  the  major  generals. 

At  length,  a  motion  in  form  was  made  by  alderman 
Pack,  one  of  the  city  members,  for  investing  the  protects 
with  the  dignity  of  king.     This  motipn,  at  first,  excited 
great  disorder,  and  divided  the  whole  house  into  parties. 
The  chief  opposition  came  froiki  the  usual  adherents  of  the 
protector,  the  major  generals,  and  such  officers  as  depended 
6n  them.     Lambert,  a  man  of  deep  intrigue,  aiidiof  great 
interest  in  the  army,  had  long  entertained  the  ambition  of 
succeeding  Cromwel  in  the  protectorship ;  and  he  fore* 
saw,  that  if  the  monarchy  were  restored,  hereditary  ri^t 
Would  also  be'  established,  and  the  crown  be  transmitted  to 
the  posterity  of  the  prince  first  elected.     He  pleaded, 
therefore,  conscience ;  and  rousing  all  those  civil  and  reli- 
gious jealousies   against  kingly  government,  which   bad 
been  ao  industriously  encouraged  among  the  soldiers,  and 
which  served  them  as  a  pretence  for  so  many  violences  he 
raised  a  numerous,  and  still  more  formidable,  party  against 
the  motion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  motion  was  supported  by 
every  one  who  was  more  particularly  devoted  to  the  pro- 
tector,  and  who  hoped,  by  so  acceptable  a  measure,  to 
pay  court  to  the  prevailing  authority.  Many  persona 
also,  attached  to  their  country,  despaired  of  ever  being 
able  to  subvert  the  present  illegal  establishment;  and 
were  desirous,  by  fixing  it  on  ancient  foundations^  to 
induce  the  protector,  from  views  of  his  own  safety,  to 
pay  a  reg^d  to  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  the  king» 
dom.  £ven  the  royalists  imprudently  joined  in  the 
measure;  and  hoped  that,  when  the  question  regarded 
only  persons,  not  forms  of  government,  no  one  would 
any  longer  balance  between  the  ancient  royal  family  and 
an  ignoble  usurper,  who,  by  blood,  treason,  and  perfidy, 
had  made  his  ws^  to  the  throne.  The  bill  was  voted  by  i^57. 
Vox-.  VK  N  H 
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a  considerable  majority ;  vid  a  committee  was  f^ipoinled 

to   reason   with.  th(S  protector,  and  to  overcome  thofte 
scruples  which  he  preten4ed  against  accepting  so  liberal 

an  oiFen 

The  conference  lasted  for  several  dajrs*.  The  com* 
mittee  urged,  that  all  tb^  statutes  and  customs  of  England 
were  founded  on  the  supposition  of  regal  authority,  and 
could  not,  without  extreme  violence,  be  adjusted  to  any 
other  form  of  government:  That  s^  protector,  except 
during  the  minority  of  a  king,  was  a  name  utterly  uih 
JLUown  to  the  laws;  and  np  man  was  acquaiQ,ted  widi 
the  extent  or  limits  of  his  authority :  That  if  it  were  at- 
tempted  tp  define  every  part  of  his  jurisdiction,  many 
years,  if  not  ages,  would  be  required  for  the  execution  of 
«o  complicated  a  work ;  if  the  whole  power  of  the  king 
^ere  at  once  transferred  to  him,  the  question  was  pliunly 
.about  a  name,  and  the  preference  was  indisputably  due 
to  the  ancient  title :  That  the  English  constitution  was 
more  anxious  concerning  the  form  of  government  than 
concerning  the  birthright  of  the  first  magistrate,  and  had 
provided,  by  s^n  express  law  of  Henry  VII.  for  the  secu* 
rity  of  thos^  who  act  in  defence  of  the  king  in  being,  by 
whatever  means  he  niight  have  acquired  possession :  Thai 
it  was  extremely  the  interest  of  all  his  highnesses  friends 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  this  statute  j  and  even  the  people  ia 
general  were  desirous  of  such  a  settlement,  and  in  all  ju^ 
ries  were  with  great  difficulty  induced  to  give  their  ver- 
dict in  favour  of  a  protector ;  That  the  great  source  of 
all  the  late  cpmmotions  had  been  the  jealousy  of  liberty  j 
and  that  a  republic,  together  with  a  protector,  had  been 
e;|tJ^blished,  in  order  to  provide  farther  securities  for  the 
freedom  of  the  constitution;  but  that. by  experience  the 
remedy  had  beep  found  iQsufficient,  even  dangerous  and 
pernicious;  sinpe  every  undetermipate  power,  such  as 
that  of  a  protector,  must  be  arbitrary;  and  the  more  ar<- 
bitrary,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  genius  and  inclination  of 
the  people. 

The  difficulty  consisted  not  in  persuading  Cromwel. 
He  was  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  solidity  of  these  rea- 
sons ;  and  his  inclination,  as  well  as  judgment,  was  en- 
tirely on  the  side  of  the  committee.     But  how  to  brinjf 
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mtt  the  soldiers  to  die  same  'way  of  thinkihg  was  the 
question.     The  office  of  king  had  been  painted  to  them 
in  such  horrible  colours^  that  diere  were  no  hopes  of  re* 
coneiling  them  suddenly  to  it,  even  though  bestowed  upbn 
their  general^  to  whom  they  were  so  much  devoted.     A 
tdnti^diction^  open  and  direct,  to  all  past  professions^ 
would  make  them  pass,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation, 
fer  the  niost  shameless  hypocrites,  enlisted,  by  no  other 
than  mercenary  motives  in  the  cause  of  the  most  perfidi«* 
ous  traitor.     Principles,  such  as  they  were,. had  been  en* 
eouraged  in  them,  by  every  consideration,   human  and 
divine  i  and  though  it  was  easy,  where  interest  concurred, 
to  deceive  them  hy  &e  thinnest  disguises^  it  might  be 
found  dangerous  at  once  to  pull  off  the  mask,  and  to 
show  them  in  a  full  light  the  whole  crime  and  deformity 
6f  their  conduct.     Suspended  between  these  fears  and  his 
dwn  most  ardent  desires,  Cromwel  [protracted  the  time, 
and   seemed  still  to  o[^ose  the  reasonings  of  the  com- 
mittee;   in   hopes  that  by  artifice  he  might  be  able  to 
reconcile  the  refractory*  minds  of  the  soldiers  to  his  new 
dignity.  • 

Whil£  the  protector  argued  so  mudi  in  contradiction 
both  to  his  judgment  axld  Inclination,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
his  elocution,  always  confused^  embarrassed,  and  unintel- 
ligible, should  be  involved  in.  tenfold  darkness,  and  disco- 
ver no    gUmmering  of  common  sense  or  reason*      An 
exact   account  of  this  conference   remains,   and   may  be 
regarded  as  a  great  curiosity.     The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  their  reasonings,  discover  judgment,  knowledge, 
elocution :  Lord  Broghil,  in  particidar,  exerts  himself  on 
this  n^morable  occasion.     But  what  a  contrast,  when  we 
pass  to  the  protector's  replies !     After  so  singular  a  man- 
ner  does  nature  distribute  her  talents,  that  in  a  nation 
^bounditig  with  sense  and  learning,  a  liian  who,  by  supe- 
rior personed  m^it  alone,  had  made  his  way  %o  supreme. 
dignity,  and  had  even  obliged  the  parliament  to  make  him 
a    tender    of  the  cjbown,  was  yet  incapable  of  express- 
ing: himself  on  thi^occasi^n,  bitt  in  a  manner  which  a. 
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CHAP,   peosaant  of  the.  most  ovdiiiaiy  catiaeky  would  juadyb^ 
^^.^^.^  ashamed  of.^ 
is$7,  T^^^  oppoiUion  nrhich  Cromwel  dreaded^  was  not  that 

•whidi  came  from  I«ainbe]t  and  bbadherejata^  whom  he 
sow  regarded  as  capital  enemies,  and  wboili.'he  was  re-f 
solved,  on  the  first  ocaasipi^  to. deprive  of  aU  power  aai 
attthority :  It  was  that  whiqh  he  mtet  with  in  his  own 
fiamilvv  and  from  men^  who,  by  interest  as  weU  as  inch" 
nation,  were  the  mostideveted  to  him* «  Fleetwood  had 
married  his  daughter:  Desborow,  his. .sister:  Yet  these 
men,  actuated  by  principle  alone,  could  bynopersuaoteBt 
arufice^  or  entreaty,  be  induced  to  .coasisnt  that  their 
friend  and  patron  should  be  invested  wiih  regal  dignity* 
They  told  him  that,  if  he  accepted  of  the  erown,  they 
would  instandy  throw  up  their  commissions^  and  never 
aficerwards  should  have  it  in  their  pbwer  to. serve  hira«' 
Colobel  Pride  procured  a  peliticML.  against  the  office  of 
king^  signed  by  a  majoriiy  of  the;  oficens,.  1^0  were  in 
London  and  the  neighbourhood.  Sev^eral  persons^  k  is 
said,  had  entered  into  an  engagennent  to  murder  the  fXQ* 

h  W«  shall  produce  ail3n  pagM^  at  riUidSm :  ldr>  ht)B  dikftobrsa  Ib  aQ  of  a 
tHece.  "  I  coufesa*  for  it  behoves  n^e  to  deal  plaioly  witU  tou»  1  uxuit  confess,  I 
**  would  say,  I  hope,  I  rtay  be  a'nderstood  \n  this ;  for  lud^d  1  must  be  tender 
'*  whftt  I  nj  to  wch  an  «udjeu«^iii?  this;  Jl  ny  I  y9Q«U  be  pn^rtteod,  thmt  in  thif 
*'  arg;umeut  1  do  not  make  par*^lel  be'tAvixt  men  of  a  different  mind,  and  a  par- 
'*  liament j  whioh  shall-  hftv«  thehr  d«Mre».  I  know  there  h  no  «ompari80n,  nav 
*'  can  it  be  urged  upoi^  me  that  n^  Avords  have  the  I&pt  colom::  that  way,  be< 
*'  cause  the  parliament  seems  to  give  liberty  to  me  to  say  any  thmg  to  you ;  as 
'*  lihat,  that  18  a.  tepcdsr  of  my  hnmbla  reafo&s  utL  jivifpnfinX.  ^fA  opinion  t9 
**  Xhcm ;  and  if  I  ihink  they  are  suoh,  and  will  be  such  to  them,  and  are  faithful 
'•  servants,  ami  wii<  be-so  to  the  supreme  authtrtrit}',  and  the  legistetive,  whereso- 
"  ever  it  is :  If,  I  ^,  1  should  n^ttell  yo»  kne^wii^  ^eii:  fiiiiMls.tO'be  so,  X  skeiM 
**  not  be  faithful,  if  1  should  n»t  lell  you  so,  to  the  end  you  may  report  it  to  the 
^pai4iainent :  1  fthfitt  tay  sotnething  fdt*  ttyseU^  fdf'niy  own  \aind,  I  do  fMBofess 
*.f  it»  I  am  not  a  man  scrupulous  aiboAit  words  or  pao^es ..of  such  things  I  have  not : 
**  But  as  I  have  the  word  of  ttod,  and  1  hone  I  shift  eVer  have  lt,*fcr  the  rule  of 
<•<  wy  fonsei^nce,  forn^f  infoijmiitions  {  so  jth4ly|;m^i)  that  l\m  been  led  in  dark 
'*  paths,  through  the  providence  and  dispensation  of  God;  why  surely  it  is  not 
<^to  Heol^et^  to-a^man  ,^'iVH*who'eiHi  Iov«>to  ^valk  in  lihedark^  Bntpiwivf- 
*'  dencc  does  so  dispose* .  And  though  a  man  may  imjii^  his  own  folly  aad 
•'  hiindness  to  providence  sinfi5ffv,*yel  it  must  he  at  my  peril';  the  case  may  oe 
*«  that  it  is  the  provjdenee  of  Qfidi^ihatdoth  leadowm  ifudnduiQts  i  I  nxut  needf 
**  say,  tlmt  I  have  had  a  jg;reat  (leal  of  experience  of  pi*ovidencc»and  though  it  is 
•*  Vlo  rule  without  w  nji^ti  tlite  wortl,  >"et  k  Is'si'fery'  good  ekiwaftorof  the  word 
i^\n  many  cas^s."  '  Conj^^euce-  ^  il/ldt^}uiH>  >, 'I'hf  gf^at  ^Cect  in  Oliver's 
speeches  consists  not  in  his  want  of  elocution,  bnt  in  hi^  want  of  ideas.  The  saga- 
^ty«f  his  acCSM6,<Bfld  the  ahsardfty  of  Ml  diScanvsei  frf^m^e  molt  prodiguns 
^  oOntrast  that  ever  was  known.  The  collection  of  all  his  speeches,  letters,  ser- 
mons, (for  he  also  wrote  sermons,)  would  make  a  great  ciwiosity,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  mi^it  justly  pass  for  one  of  the  most  nonscnsioiil  books  in  the 
^orld 

i  Thorloe,  vol.  Ti.  p.  261.  ' 


x»qX/^  wilhiQ  a  few  hpurs  sitasr.  he  shotild  have  accepted    Oi^P. 
the  offer  of  the  parliament.     Some  sudden  mutiny  in  the  s^^'-^r^^^ 
army  was  justly  dreaded.     And  upon  the  ^hde,  Crom-      les?. 
wei,  afl^r  ibe  agony  and  perpl^e^ity  of  iong  doubt^  was  at  ^  rejects 
la§t  :9l^^ge4  to  refuse  that  crown,  which  the  representa* 
tij^es  of  the  nation,  in  the  mosit  solemn  manner,  had  ten- 
d^i^4|to.hiip*     Most  historiaBs  are  inclined  to  blame  his 
<^oipe ;  biit  h|s  must  be  allowed  the   beat  judge  of  his 
pwn  Mtuation.     And  iasueh   complicated  subjects,  the 
ultemtion  of  a  veryHninute  circumstance,  unknown  to  the 
iipectalor,  w^  often  be  sufficient  to  cast .  the  balance,  and 
risnder  a  determi»alk>n,.  which,  in  itself,  may  be  uneligi- 
.  Ue,  very  prudent,*-  or:  even  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
actor*  *     ' 

A  B&BAM  or  propbeoy,  lord  Clarendon  mentions, 
wMieh  he  affirms  C^nd  he  must  have,  known  the  truth), 
vr^  ui^iversaUy  talked  of  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
tHe  civil .  wars,  and  long  before  Cromwel  was  so  consi- 
dfraUe  a  person^as  to  beatow  upon  it  any  degree  of  pro- 
|»abUi$y»  .  In  thad  propheey  it  was  foretold  that  Cromwel 
s)loui4  be  the  greatest  man  in  England,  and  would  nearly, 
Wt.i^ver  would  fully  mount  the  throne*     Sucha  prepos-  ^ 

session  probably  arose  from  the  heated  imagination  either 
of  hi^pftself  or  of  his  followers ;  and  as  it  might  be  one       i 
cau^.  of  the  great  progress  which  he  had  already  made, 
ii  is  nat  an  unlikely  reason  which  may  be  assigned  for  his 
.  refusing  at  this  time  any  farther  elevation* 

TuJijPatli?«Oi«nt,  when  the  regal  dignity  was  rejected 
'  by  Ci'omwd,  found  themselves  obliged  to  retain  the  name 
of  a  commonwealth  and  protector;  and  as  the  govern* 
•  iQLent.  was  thitherto  a  manifest  usurpation,  it.  was  thought 
pax>per  ^o  sanctify  it  by  a  seeming  choice  of  die  people 
and  their  represesitatives.     Instead  of  \!k^  hvatrument  of    \ 
j^vdmmenty  which  was  the  work  of  the  general  officers 
alone,  an  humble,  petition,  and  advhce  was  framed,  and  Humble 
®|Sesed '  to  .the  pcoteij^or  by  the   parliament.     This  was  J^d^id- 
r^pre^bnted  as  the  great  basis  of  the'jrepiiblicah  estabKsh-  ^®®- 
tannt'j  regubkiiing  and  limiting  the  powers  of  ea^h  member 
<l£  tbe  constitution,  and  securing  the  liberty  of  the  people 
to  Hhe  inost  remote  posterity*.     By  this  deed  the  autboritjis 
mi  piri^tecrtotr  wsui  m  some  particulgrfi  enlarged  s  Iiv  o^ers, 
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CHAP,  it  was  cottsideraUy  diminishecL  He  had  the  power  of 
^^^^^^J^  nominating  his  successor ;  he  had  a  perpetual  revenue 
1657.  assigned  him,  a  million  a  year  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet' 
and  army,  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  sup- 
port of  civil  government ;  and  he  had  authority  to  name 
another  house,  who  should  enjoy  their  seats  during  life, 
and  exercise  some  functions  of  the  former  house  of  peers; 
But  he  abandoned  the  power  assumed  in  the  intervals  of 
parliament,  of  framing  laws  with  the  consent  of  lus 
council ;  and  he  agreed,  that  no  members  of  eidier  house 
should  be  excluded  but  by  the  consent  of  that  house  of 
which  they  were  members*  The  other  articles  were  in 
the  main  the  same  as  in  the  instrument  of  government* 
The  instrument  of  government  Cromwel  had  fcnnnerly 
extolled  as  the  most  perfect  work  of  human  invention: 
He  now  represented  it  as  a  rotten  plank,  upon  which  ntf 
man  coidd  trust  himself  without  sinking*  Even  the 
humble  petition  and  advice,  which  he  extolled  in  Its  turn, 
appeared  so  lame  and  imperfect,  that  it  was  found 
requisite,  this  very  session,  to  mend  it  by  a  supplement; 
and  after  all,  it  may  he  regarded  as  a  crude  and  undi- 
gested model  of  government.  It  was,  however,  accepted 
for  the  voluntary  deed  of  the  whole  people  in  the  three) 
'  united  nations ;  and  Crottiwel,  as  if  his  pov^er  had  just 
commenced  from  this  popular  consent,  was  anew  inaugu* 
rated  in  Westminster  hall,  after  the  most  solemn  a^  most 
pompous  manner. 
J'uite  26.  The  parliament  having  adjourned  itself,  the  protector 

deprived  Lambert  of  all  his  commissiotis ;  but  still  a-'.^ 
lowed  him  a  considerable  pension  of  2000  pounds  a  year; 
as  a  bribe  for  his  future  peaceable  deportment*  Lam- 
bert's authority  in  the  army,  to  the>  surprise  of  every 
body,  was  found  imniediately  to  expire  with  the  loss  of 
his  commission.  Packer  and  some  other  officers,  whom 
Cromwel  suspected,  were  also  displaced. 

RiCHARsr,  eldest  son  of  the  protector,  was  brought 
to  court,  introduced  into  public  business,  and  thencc^f  ^ 
forth  regarded  by  many  as  his  heir  in  the  protector* 
ship;  though  Cromwel  sometimes  employed  the  gross 
artifice  of  flattering  others  with  hopes-  of  the  succesdion* 
Richard  was  a  person  possessed  of  fhe  tnost  peaceable, 
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inoffensive,  unambitious  character,  and  had  hitherto  lived    CRAP. 

•  •  •  LXIL 

contentedly  in  the  country  on  a  small  estate  which  his  ^^rv-.,^* 
wife  had  brought  him.     All  the  activity  which  he  dis-      i^^T. 
covered,  and  which  neVcr  was*  great,  was  however  ex- 
erted to  beneficent  purposes :    At  the  time  of  the  king's 
trial,  he  had  fallen  on  his  knees  before  his  father,  and 
had  conjured  him,  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  humanity,  to 
spare   the   life   of  that   monarch*      Cromwel   had   two 
daughters  unmarried :    One   of  them  he   now   gave   in 
marriage  to  the  grandson  and  heir  of  his  great  friend,  the 
earl  of  Warwic,  with  whom  he  had,  in  every  fortune, 
preserved  an  uninterrupted   intimacy  and   good   corres- 
pondence*   The  other  he  married  to  the  viscount  Faucon* 
berg,  of  a  family  formerly  devoted  to  the  royal  party* 
He    was    an^itious    of    forming    connexions    with    ]the 
nobility ;  and  it  was  one  chief  motive  for  his  desiring  the 
title  of  king,  that  he  might  replace  every  thing  in   its 
natural  order,  and  restore  to  the  ancient  femilies,  the  trust 
and  honour  of  which  he  now  found  himself  obliged,  for 
his  own  safety,  to  deprive  them. 

Th£  parliament  was  again  assembled  $  consisting,  as  1658. 
m  the  times  of  monarchy,  of  two  houses,  the  commons  and  ^^^  ^*°' 
Ae  other  house.  Cromwel,  during  the  interval,  had 
sent  writs  to  his  house  of  peers,  which  consisted  of  sixty 
members.  They  were  composed  of  five  or  six  ancient 
peers,  of  several  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  distinction, 
and  of  some  officers  who  had  risen  from  the  meanest 
stations.  None  of  the  ancient  peers,  however,  though 
summoned  by  writ,  would  deign  to  accept  of  a  seat, 
which  they  must  share  with  such  companions  as  were 
assigned  them*  The  protector  endeavoured  at  first  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  a  legal  magistrate.  He  placed 
no  guard  at  the  door  of  either  house:  But  soon  found 
how  incompatible  liberty  is  with  military  usurpations. 
By  bringing  so  great  a  number  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
herents into  the  other  house,  he  had  lost  the  majority 
among  the  national  representatives.  In  consequence  of  a 
clause  in  the  humble  petition  and  advice,  the  commons 
{assumed  a  power  of  readmitting  those  members  whom 
the  council  h?id  formerly  excluded.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig 
and    some  others,   whom   Cromwel  had  created  lords, 
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CHAF.  rather  diose  to  take  their  seat  with  the  commons.  An 
^^^^^^^^  incontestable  majority  now  declared  themselves  against 
16511.  ^^^  protector;  and  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
jarisdiction  of  that  other  house  which  he  had  established. 
£ven  the  validity  of  the  humble  petition  and  advice  was 
questioned ;  as  being  voted  by  a  parliament  which  lay 
onder  force,  and  which  was  deprived,  by  military  violence^ 
of  a  considerable  number  of  its  members.  The  protectcHr, 
dreading  combinations  between  the  parliament  and  thft 
malcontents-  in  the  army,  resolved  to  allow  no  leisure  far 
Vk  F«b.  forming  any  conspir^y  against  him ;  and,  with  expressions 
of  great  displeasure,  he  dissolved  the  parliament*  When 
urged  by  Fleetwood,  and  others  of  his  friends,  not  to 
precipitate  himself  into  this  rash  measure,  he-sw^re  by 
the  living  God,  that  they  should  not  sit  a  moment  longer. 
These  distractions  at  home  were  not  able  to  take  off 
the  protector^s  attention  from  foreign  affairs ;  and  in  all 
his  measures  he  proceeded  with  the  same-  vigom*  aod 
enterprise,  as  if  secure  of  the  duty  and  attachment  of  die 
three  kingdoms.  His  alliance  with  Sweden  he  stitt 
supported;  and  he  endeavoured  to  assist  that  crown  in 
its  successful  enterprises,  for  reducing  all  its  neighbours 
to  subjection,  and  rendering  itself  absolute  master  of  the 
Baltic.  As  soon  as  Spain  declared  war  against  himi  he 
concluded  a  peace  and  an  alliance  with  France,  and 
united  himself  in  all  his  counsels  with  that  potent  and 
ambitious  kingdom.  Spain,  having  long  courted  in  vain 
the  friendship  of  the  successful  usurper,  was  reduced  at 
last  to  apply  to  the  unfortunate  prince.  Charles  formed 
a  league  with  Philip,  removed  his  small  court  to  Bruges 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  raised  four  regiments  of  his 
own  subjects,  whom  he  employed  in  the  Spanish  service.- 
The  duke  of  York,  who  had,  with  applause,  served  some 
campaigns  in  the  French  army,  and  who  had  merited  the 
particular  esteem  of  marshafl  Turenne^  novr  joined  his 
brother,  and  continued  to  seek  military  experience  under 
don  John  of  Austria,  and  the  prince  of  Cond^. 

The  scheme  of  foreign  politics,  adopted  by  the 
protector,  was  highly  imprudent,  but  was  suitable  to  that 
magnanimity  and  enterprise,  with  which  he  was  so  sig* 
nally  endowed*    He  was  particularly  desirous  of  conquest 
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aad  dominion  on  the  continent;^   and  he  «ent  over  into    CH\P. 
Fland«rs  six  thousand  men  under  Reynolds,  who. joined 


the    French    army   commanded   by    Turenne*      In  the      ^^^^ 
former  campaign,  Mardyke  was  taken,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.     Early  this  campaign,  siege  was 
laid  to  Dunkirk ;  and  when  the  Spanish  army  advanced 
to  relieve  it,  the  combined  armies  of  France  and  England 
marched  out  of  their  trenches,  and  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Duties,  where  the  Spaniards  were  totally  defeated*'     The 
valour  of  the  English  was  much  remarked  on  this  occa- 
sion.    Dunkirk   being  soon  after   surrendered,   was  by  Dunkirk 
agreement  delivered  t(j^  Cromweh      He   committed  the  ^*'^®*' 
government   of  that    important    place   to    Lockhart,    a 
Scotchman  of  abilities,  who  had  married  his  niece,  and 
was  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France. 

This  acquisition,  was  regarded  by  the  protector  as  the 
means  only  of  obtaining  farther  advantages.  He  was  re«*^ 
solved  to  concert  measures  with  the  French  court  for  the 
final  conquest  and  partition  of  the  Low  Countries.™  Had 
he  lived  much  longer,  and  maintained  his  authority  in 
England,  so  chimerical,  pr  rather  so  dangerous,  a  project 
would  certainly  have  been  carried  into  execution.  And 
this  first  and  principal  step  towards  more  extensive  con-* 
quest,  which  France,  during  a  whole  century,  has  never 
yet  been  able,  by  an  infinite  expense  of  blood  and  treasure, 
fully  to  attain,  had  at  once  been  accomplished  by  the  en- 
terprising, though  unskilful,  politics  of  Cromwel. 

k  He  aspired  to  get  possession  of  Elsinore  and  the  passt^ge  of  the  Soiuid. 
See  WorWs  J^Hstake  in  Oliver  Crorn-ivel.  He  also  endeavoured  to  get  pos- 
session of  Bremen.    Thurloe,  vol.  vi.  p.  478. 

1  It  ivas  remai*ked  by  the  saints  of  that  time,  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  a 
day  which  was  held  for  a  fast  in  London,  so  that  as  Fleetwood  said  (Thurloe, 
vol.  viL  p.  159.)  while  we  were  praying,  they  were  fighting,  and  the  Lord  hath 
given  a  signal  answer.  The  Lord  has  not  only  owned  us  in  our  work  there^ 
out  in  our  waiting  upon  him  in  a  way  of  prayer,  which  is  indeed  our  old  expe- 
rieneed  apporoTed  way  in  all  straits  and  difficulties.  Cromwel's  Letter  to 
Blake  and  Montague,  his  brave  admirals,  is  remarkable  for  the  same  spirit. 
Thurloe,  vol.  iv.  p.  744.  Yoli  have,  says  he,  as  1  verily  believe,  and  am 
persuaded,  a  plentiful  stock  of  pray  era  going  for  you  daily,  sent  up  by  the 
soberest  and  most  approved  ministers  and  Christies  in  this  nation,  and. 
notwithstanding  some  discouragements,  very  much  wrestUn|^  of  faith  for  you^ 
which  are  to  us,  and  I  trust  will  be  to  you,  matter  of  great  encouragement. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  it' will  be  good  for  you  and  us  to  deliver  up 
ourselves  and  all  our  affairs  to  the  disposition  of  our  all  wise  Father,  who  not  \ 

only  out  of  prerogative,  but  because  of  his  ^[oodness,  wisdom,  and  truth,  ought 
to  be  resigned  unto  by  his  ereatures>  especially  those  wha  a^e  ehiliren  of  tuA 
begetting  through  the  Spirit,  &c. 

m  Thurloe,  vol,  i.  p.  762. 

Vol.  VI.  O  o 
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CHAi^.  During  these  transactions,  great  demonstrations  of 

^^^J^  mutual  friendship  and  regard  passed  between  the  French 
1658.  ^^^E  ^"^  ^^^  protector.  Lord  Fauconberg,  CromweVs 
son-in-law,  was  despatched  to  Lewis,  then  in  the  camp  be- 
fore Dunkirk ;  and  was  received  with  the  regard  usually 
paid  to  foreign  princes  by  the  French  court."  Maza- 
rine sent  to  London  his  nephew  Mancini,  along  with  the 
duke  of  Crequi ;  and  expressed  his  regret,  that  his  urgent 
affairs  should  deprive  him  of  the  honour  which  he  had 
long  wished  for,  of  paying,  in  person,  his  respects  to  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world.^ 

The  protector  reaped  little  satbfaction  from  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms  abroad :  The  situation  in  which  he  stood 
at  home,  kept  him  in  perpetual  uneasiness  and  inquetude. 
His  administration,  so  expensive  both  by  military  enter- 
prises and  secret  intelligence,'  had  exhausted  his  revenue, 
and  involved  him  in  a  considerable  debt.  The  royalists, 
he  heard,  had  renewed  their  conspiracies  for  a  general 
insurrection;  and  Ormond  was  secretly  come  over  with 
a  view  of  concerting  measures  for  the  execution  of  this 
project.  Lord  Fairfax,  sir  William  Waller,  and  many 
heads  of  the  presbyterians,  had  secredy  entered  into  the 
•engagement.  Even  the  army  was  infected  with  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  discontent ;  and  some  sudden  and  dangerous 
eruption  was  every  moment  to  be  dreaded  from  it*  No 
hopes  remained,  after  his  violent  breach  with  the  last  par-^ 
liament,  that  he  should  ever  be  able  to  establish,  with 
general  consent,  a  legal  settlement,  or  temper  the  military 
with  any  mixture  of  civil  authority.  All  his  arts  and 
policy  were  exhausted ;  and  having  so  often,  by  fraud  and 
false  pretences,  deceived  every  party,  and  almost  every  in- 
dividual, he  could  no  longer  hope,  by  repeating  the  same 
professions,  to  meet  with  equal  confidence  and  regard. 

However  zealous  the  royalists,  their  conspiracy  took 
not  effect :  Willis  discovered  the  whole  to  the  protector. 
Ormond  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  he  deemed  himself  fortu- 
nate |o  have  escaped  so  vigilant  an  administration.  Great 

n  Thurloe,  toI.  tu.  p.  151. 158. 

o  In  reality  the  cardinal  had  not  entertained  so  high  an  idea  of  Cromwel. 
He  used  to  say,  that  he  was  a  fortunate  madman.  Vie  deCromwel  par  Rague- 
net.  See  also  Carte's  Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  Gamble's  Life  of  Monk,  p.  93k 
World's  Mistake  in  O.  Cromvel. 
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numbers  were  thrown  into  prison.     A  high  court  of  jusr    CHAP, 
tice  was  anew  erected  for  the  trial  of  those   criminals  \  ^^ 


whose  guilt  was  most  apparent.  Notwithstanding  the  re-  1653. 
cognition  of  his  authority  by  the  last  parliament,  the  pro* 
tector  could  not  as  yet  trust  to  an  unbiassed  jury.  Sir 
Henry  Slingsby,  and  Dr.  Huet,  were  condemned  and 
beheaded.  Mordaunt,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Peterborow, 
narrowly  escaped.  The  numbers  for  his  condemnation  and 
his  acquittal  were  equal;  and  just  as  the  sentence  was 
pronounced  in  his  favour,  colonel  Pride,  who  was  resolved 
to  condemn  him,  came  into  court.  Ashton,  Storey,  and 
Bestley,  were  hanged  in  different  streets  of  the  city. 

The  conspiracy  of    the    millenarians   in    the    army 
struck  Cromwel  with  still  greater  apprehensions.  Harrison 
and  the  other  discarded  officers  of  that  party  could  not  re- 
main at  rest.  Stimulated  equally  by  revenge,  by  ambition, 
and  by.  conscience,  they  still  harboured  in  their  breast 
3ome  desperate  project ;  and  there  wanted  not  officers  in 
the  army,  who,  from  like  motives,  were  disposed  to  second 
all  their  undertakings.     The  levellers  and  agitators  had 
been  encouraged  by  Cromwel  to  interpose  with  their  ad- 
vice in  all  political  deliberations ;  and  he  had  even  pre- 
tended to  honour  many  of  them  with  his  intimate  friend- 
ship,  while  he  conducted  his  daring  enterprises  against 
the  king  and  the  parliament.     It  was   a  usual  practice 
with  him,  in  order  to   familiarize  himself  the  more  with 
the  agitators,  who  were  cpmmonly  corporals  or  sergeants, 
to  take  them  to  bed  with  him,  and  there,  after  prayers  and 
exhortations,  to  discuss  together,  their  projects  and  princi* 
pies,  political  as  well  as  religious.     Having  assumed  the 
dignity  of  protector,  he  excluded  them  from  all  his  coun- 
sels, and  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  indulge 
them  any  farther  in  their  wonted   familiarities.     Among 
those  who  were  enraged  at  this  treatment  was  Sexby,  an 
active  agitator,  who  now  employed  against  him  ^11  that 
restless  industry    which    bad   formerly  been   exerted   in 
his  favour.     He  even  went  so  far  as  to  enter  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  Sp^n ;  and  Cromwel,  who  knew  the 
distemper^  of  the  army,  was  justly  afraid  of  some  mutiny 
10  which  a  day,  an  hour,  en  instant,  might  provide  leaders^ 
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CHA^.  Or  assassinations  likewise  he  was  apprehensive,  from 

2;;51L^  the  zealous  spirit  which  actuated  the  soldiers.  Sinder- 
come  had  undertaken  to  murder  him ;  and,  by  the  most 
ilnaccountable  accidents,  had  often  been  prevented  from 
executing  his  bloody  purpose.  His  design  was  discovered ; 
but  the  protector  could  never  find  the  bottom  of  the  enter- 
prise, nor  detect  any  of  his  accomplices.  He  was  tried 
by  a  jury ;  and  notwithstanding  the  general  odium  attend* 
ing  that  crime,  notwithstanding  the  clear  and  full  proof  of 
his  guilt,  so  little  conviction  prevailed  t>f  the  protector's 
right  to  the  supreme  ^vemment,  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty ^  that  this  conspirator  was  condemned.  When 
every  thing  was  prepared  for  his  execution,  he  was  found 
'dead ;  from  poison,  as  is  supposed,  which  he  had  volim-> 
tarily  taken. 

The  protector  might  better  have  supported  those  fears 
and  apprehensions  which  the  public  distempers  occasion- 
ed, had  he  enjoyed  any  domestic  satisfaction,  or  possessed 
any  cordial  friend  of  his  own  family,  in  whose  bosom  he  could 
safely  have  unloaded  his  anxious  and  corroding- cares.  But 
Fleetwood,  his  son-in-law,  actuated  by  the  wildest  zeal, 
began  to  estrange  himself  from  him ;  and  was  enraged  to 
'discover  that  Cromwel,  in  all  his  enterprises,  had  enters 
tained  views  of  promoting  his  own  grandeur,  more  than 
of  encouraging  piety  and  religion,  of  which  he  made  sucli 
fervent  professions.  His  eldest  daughter,  married  to 
Fleetwood,  had  adopted  republican  principles  so  vehe- 
ment^  that  she  could  not  with  patience  behold  power 
lodged  in  a  single  person,  even  in  her  indulgent  father. 
His  other  daughters  were  no  less  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  royal  cause,  and  regretted  the  violences  and  iniquities 
into  which,  they  thought,  their  family  had  so  unhappily 
been  transported.  Above  all,  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Clay* 
pole,  his  peculiar  favourite,  a  lady  indued  with  many 
huikiane  virtues  and  amiable  accomplishments,  depressed 
his  anxious  mind,  and  poisoned  all  his  enjoyments.  She 
had  entertained  a  high  regard  for  Dr.  Huet  lately  exe* 
Cuted;  and  being  refused  his  pardon,  the  melancholy  of 
her   temper,   increased   by  her  distempered   body,  had 

p  Tlmrloe,  vol  yi*  p.  54 
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prompted  her  to  lament  to  her  father  all  his  sanguinaVy    CHAP, 
measures,  and  urge  him  to  compunction  for  those  heinous      ^^'* 
crimes  into  which  his  fatal  ambition  had  betrayed  him.      .g^g 
|Ier  deaths  which  followed  soon  after,  gave  new  edge  to 
every  word  which  she  had  uttered. 

All  compdsure  of  mind  was  now  for  ever  fled,  from 
the  protector:   He  felt  that  the  grandeur  which' he  had 
attained  with  so  much  guilt  and  coprage,  could  not  ensure 
lum  that  tranquillity  which  it  belongs  to  virtue  alone,  and 
moderation,  fully  to  ascertain.     Overwhelmed  with  the 
load  of  public  affairs,  dreading  perpetually  some  fatal  ac- 
cident  in   his   distempered   government,   seeing   nothing 
around  him  but  treacherous  friends  or  enraged  enemies, 
possessing  the  confidence  sof  no  party,  resting  his  title  on 
no  principle,  civil  or  religious,  he  found  his  power  to 
^depend  on  so  delicate  a  poise  of  factions  and  interests, 
as  the  smallest  event  was  able,  without  any  preparation, 
in  at  moment  to  overturn.     Death  too,  which,  with  such 
signal  intrepidity  he  had  braved  in  the  field,  being  in* 
cessantly   threatened    by  the    poniards   of    fanatical   or 
iifterested  assassins,  was   ever    present   to   his  terrified 
apprehension,  and  haunted  him  in  every  scene  of  busi- 
ness or  repose*     Each   action  of  his  life   betrayed  the 
terrors  under  which  he  laboured.     The  aspect  of  stran- 
gers was  uneasy  to  him :  With  a  piercing  and  anxious 
eye  he   surveyed  every  face  to  which  he  was  not  daily 
accustonied.      He  never  moved  a  3tep  without  strong 
guards    attending    him ;    He   wore    armour    under    his 
clothes,  and  farther   secured  himself  by  offensive  wea- 
pons, a  sword,   falchion,  and  pistols,   which  he  always 
carried  about  him.     He  returned  from  no  place  by  the 
direct  road,  or  by  the  same  way  which  he  went.     Every 
journey  he  performed  with  hurry  and  precipitation.  Seldom 
he  slept  above  three  nights  together  in  the  same  chamber : 
And  he  never  let  it  be  known  beforehand  what  chamber 
he  intended  to  choose,  nor  intrusted  himself  in  any  which 
was  not  provided  with  back  doors',  at  which  sentinels  were 
carefully  placed.    Society^terrified  him,  while  he  reflected 
on    his   numerous,    unknown,   and    implacable    enemies: 
Solitude  astonished  him,  by  withdrawing  that  protection 
which  he  found  so  necessary  for  his  security. 
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CHAP.  His  body  also  from  the  contagion  of  his  anxious  mind^ 

^^^^/^  began  to  be  affected ;  and  his  health  seemed  sensibly  to 
1658.      decline*     He  was  seized  with  a  slow  fever,  which  changed 
Sickness  of  into  a  tertian  ague.     For  the  space  of  a  week,  no  danger- 
tor,  ous  symptoms  appeared ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  fits  he 
^             was  able  to  walk  abroad.  At  length  the  fever  increased,  and 
he  himself  began  to  entertain  some  thoughts  of  death,  and  to 
cast  his  eye  towards  that  future  existence,  whose  idea  had 
once  been  intimately  present  to  him ;  though  since,  in  the 
hurry  of  aifairs,  and  in  the  shock  of  wars  and  factions,  it 
had,  no  doubt,  been  considerably  obliterated.     He  asked 
Goodwin,  one  of  his  preachers,  if  the  doctrine  were  true, 
^     that  the  elecfTT^uld  never  fall  or  suifer  a  final  reprobation. 
"  Nothing  more  certain,"  replied  the  preacher.     "  Then 
*"'  /am  I  safe,"  said  the  protector :  '^  For  I  am  sure  that 
"  once  I  was  in  a  state  of  grace*" 

His  physicians  were  sensible  of  the  perilous  condition 
to  which  his  distemper  had  reduced  him:   But  his  chap- 
lains, by  their  prayers,  visions,  and  revelations,  so  buoyed 
*  tip  his  hopes,  that  he  began  to  believe  his  life  out  of  all 

danger.  A  favourable  answer,  it  was  pretended,  had  been 
'  returned  by  heaven  to  the  petitions  of  all  the  godly ;  and  he 
relied  on  their  asseverations  much  more  than  on  the  opinion 
of  the  most  experienced  physicians.  "  I  tell  you,"  he  cried 
with  confidence  to  the  latter, ''  I  tell  you,  I  shall  not  die, 
"  of  this  distemper :  I  am  well  assured  of  my  recovery. 
*'  It  is  promised  by  the  Lord,  not  only  to  my  supplications, 
*'  but  to  those  of  men  who  hold  a  stricter  commerce  and 
^^  more  intimate  correspondence  with  him.  Ye  may  have 
"  skill  in  your  profession ;  but  nature  can  do  more  than  all 
**  the  physicians  in  the  world,  and  God  is  far  above  na- 
*'  ture.""*  Nay,  to  such  a  degree  of  madness  did  their  en- 
thusiastic assurances  ^ount,  that,  upon  a  fastday,  which 
was  observed  on  his  account  both  at  Hampton  £ourt  and 
at  Whitehall,  they  did  not  so  much  pray  for  his  health,  as 
give  thanks  for  the  undoubted  pledges  which  they  had 
received  of  his  recovery.  He  himself  was  overheard 
offering  up  his  addresses  to  heaven ;  and  so  far  had  the 
illusions  of  fanaticism  prevailed  over  the  plainest  dictates 

q  Bates:  See  also  Thurloe>  ♦ol,  viL  p.  355. 416. 
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of  natural  morality,  that  he  assumed  more  the  character  of    chap. 
a  mediator,  in  interceding  for  his  people,  than  that  of  a  ^^^^..^-L. 
criminal,  whose    atrocious  violation  of  social  duty  had,      ^gsg. 
from  every  tribunal,  human  and  divine,  merited  the  seve- 
rest vengeance. 

'Meanwhile  all  the  symptoms  began  to  wear  a  more 
fatal  aspect;  and  the  physicians  were  obliged  to  break 
silence,  and  to  declare,  that  the  protector  could  not  sur- 
vive the  next  fit  with  which  he  was  threatened.  The 
council  was  alarmed.  A  deputation  was  sent  to.  know  his 
will  with  regard  to  his  successor.  His  senses  were  gone', 
and  he  could  not  now  express  his  intentions.  They  asked 
him  whether  he  did  not  mean  that  his  eldest  son,  Richard, 
should  succeed  him  in  the  protectorship.  A  simple  affir- 
mative was,  or  seemed  to  be,  extorted  from  him.  Soon 
after,  on  the  3d  of  September,  that  very  day  which  he  had 
always  considered  as  the  most  fortunate  for  him,  he  ex-  ^ 
pired.  A  violent  tempest,  which  immediately  succeeded  His  death, 
his  death,  served  as  a  subject  of  discourse  to  the  vulgar. 
His  partisans  as  well  as  his  enemies,  were  fond  of  remark- 
ing this  event ;  and  each  of  them  endeavoured,  by  forced 
inferences,  to  interpret  it  as  a  confirmation  of  their  par- 
ticular prejudices. 

The  writers,  attached  to  the  memory  of  this  wonder-  and  ck«- 
ful  person,  make  his  character,  with  regard  to  abilities,  *'*®^*^^- 
bear  the  air  of  the  most  extravagant  panegyric :  His  ene- 
mies form  such  a  representation  of  his  moral  qualities  as 
resembles  the  most  virulent  invective.  Both  of  them,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  supported  by  such  striking  circum- 
stances in  his  conduct  and  fortune,  as  bestow  on  their  re- 
presentation a  great  air  of  probability.  "  What  can  be 
"  more  extraordinary,"  it  is  said,'  "  than  that  a  person  of 
"  private  birth  and  education,  no  fortune,  no  eminent;  qua- 
"  lities  of  body,  which  have  sometimes,  nor  shining  ta- 
'*  lents  of  mind,  which  have  often,  raised  men  to  the 
"  highest  dignities,  should  have  the  courage  to  attempt, 
^^  and  the  abilities  to  execute,  so  great  a  design  as  the 
"  subverting  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  best  established 
"  monarchies  in  the   world  ?  That  he  should   have  the 

r  Crowley's  Discotu^s :  This  ^assaj^e  is  altered  in  some  particalan  from 
the  original* 
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CHAP.    "  power  and  boldness  to  put  his  prince  and  master  to  an 
^^^*      *'  open  and  infamous  death  ?  Should  banish  that  numerous 
1658.      "and  strongly  allied  family?  Cover  all  these  temerities 
"  under  a  seeming    obedience  to  a  parliament,  in  whose 
''  service  he  pretended  to  be  retained  ?  Trample  too  upon 
**  that  parliament  in  their  turn,  and  scornfully  expel  them 
"  as   soon  as  they  gave  him  ground  of  dissatisfaction  ? 
**  Erect  in  their  plaqe  the  dominion  of  the  saints,  and  give 
*'  reality  to  the   most  visionary  idea,   which  the   heated 
*'  imagination  of  any  fanatic  was  ever  able  to  Aitertain  ? 
*'  Suppress  again  that  monster  in  its  infancy,  and  openly 
*'  set  up  himself  above  all  things  that  ever  were  called 
*'  sovereign  in  England  ?  Overcome  first  all  his  enemies 
*'  by  arms,   and   all   his  liriends  afterwards   by  artifice  T 
*'  Serve  all  parties  patiently  for  a  while,  and  command 
them  victoriously  at  last  ?  Overrun  each  corner  of  the 
three  nations,  and  subdue,  with  equal  facility,  both  the 
*'  riches  of  the  south,  and  the  poverty  of  the  north  ?  Be 
''  feared  and  eourted  by  all  foreign  princes,  and  be  adopted 
"  a  brother  to  the  gods  of  the  earth  ?  Call  together  par- 
*'  liaments  with  a  word  of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  again 
'*  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  ?  Reduce  t6  subjection  a 
*V  warlike  and  discontented  nation,  by  means  of  a  muti- 
*'  nous  army  ?  Command  a  mutinous  army  by  means  of 
**  seditious  and  factious  officers  ?   Be  humbly  and  daily 
"  petitioned,  that  he  would  be  pleased,  at  the  rate  of  mil- 
"  lions  a  year,  to  be  hired   as   master  of  those  who  had 
**  hired  him  before  to  be  their  servant  ?  Have  the  estates  and 
"  lives  of  three  nations  as  much  at  his  disposal  as  was 
"  once  the  little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  be  as  noble 
"and  liberal  in  the  spending  of  them ?  And,  lastly,  (for 
*'  there  is  no  end  of  enumerating  every  particular  of  his 
"  glory,)  with  one  word  bequeath  all  this  power  and  splen- 
"  dour  to  his  posterity  ?  Die  possessed  of  peace  at;  home, 
**  and  triumph  abroad  i  Be  buried  among  kings,  and  with 
"  more  than  regal  solemnity ;  and  leave  a  name  behind 
'*  him  not  to  be  extinguished  but  with  the  whole  world ; 
"  which  as  it  was  too  little  for  his  praise,  so  might  it  have 
**  been  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line  of  his  mof- 
"  tal   life  could  have  stretched  out  to  the  extent  of  his 
**  immortal  designs.'* 
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.  JM^j^tdj^B  is  not  to  disfigifire  this  picture,  drawm    chap. 
by  so  masterly  a  hand :  I  shall  only  endeavour  to  remove  ^^>^^L. 
ffoffi  it  rSqmewhat  of  the  maryelloMs;    a  circumstance,      if,58. 
]iirhi|ch,  on.  all  occasions,  givea  much  ground  for   doubt 
apid, suspicion.     It  seems  to  me,. that  the  circumstance  of 
Cromwelfs  life,  in  which  his  abilities  are  principally  dis- 
.Qovcred,^  is  l\\%  rising  from  a  private  station,  in  opposition 
-to  so,. many  rivals,  so  much  advanced  before  him,  to  a 
high  pomipand  and  authority  in  the  army.     His   great 
courage,  his  signal  military  talents,  his  eminent  dexterity 
«apd  address,'  were, all  requisite  for  this  important  acquisi- 
tion*      Yet  will^  not  this  promotic^n  appear  the  effect   of  * 
supernatur^  ab^ilities,  when   we   consider,   that .  Fairfax 
himself,  ^  priystte  gentleman,  who:  had  not  the  advaiitag^ 
qf  a  seat  in  parliament,  had,  through  the  same  steps,  at- 
Jts^^ed  even  a  j^uperior  rank,  and,  if  indued  with  common 
.capacity  an^  penetration,  had  been  able  to  i^etain  it.     To 
incite  such ,ai)  a^my  to  rebellion   against.' the   parliament, 
required  no^yncommon  art  or  industry:    To  have  kept 
them  in  obcdioace  had  been  the  more  difficult  enterprise. 
When  the  breach  was  once  formed  between  the  military 
and  civil  p9wers,  a  supreme  and  absolute  authority,  from 
'  that   moment,  is  devolved  on  the  general ;  and  if  he  be 
.afte|*wards  pleased  to  employ  artifice  or  policy,  it  may  be 
regarded,  on  most  occasions,  as  great  condescension,  if 
not  as  superfluous  caution.     That  Cromwel  )yas  ever  able 
really  to  blind  or  overreach  either  the  king  or  the  republicans, 
does  not  appear :   As  they  possessed  no  means  of  resist- 
ing the  force  under  .his  command,  they  were  glad  to  tem- 
porize with  him,  and,  by  seeming  to  be  deceived,  wait  for 
ppportunities  of  freeing  themselves  from  his  dominion. 
If  he  seduced, the  military  fanatics,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  their  interests  and  his  evidently  concurred,  that  their  , 

ignorance  and  low  education  exposed  them  to  the  grossest 
imposition,  and  that  he  himself  was  at  bottom  as  frantic 
an  enthusiast  as  the  worst  of  them,  and,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain their  confidence,  needed  but  to  display  those  vulgar 
and  ridiculous  habits,  which  he  had  early  acquired,  and 
on  which  he  s^t  so  high  a  value.  An  army  is  so  for- 
cible, and  at  the  same  time  so  coarse  a  weapon,  that  any- 
hand,  which,  wields  it,  may,  without  much  dexterity,  per- 
VoL.  VI.  '    P  p 


CHAP,  (bim  any  opeiiition,  mA  kUttAn  aajr  ascdifllaklti  in  'tentti 
^^^;^^  society, 
1658.  'I'^^  domestic  isulministratioii  of  Cromwel/thouj^  tt 

discovers  gttat  abilities,  was  conducted  witfabut  any  piatt 
either  of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power:  Perhaps,  hSs  dilictft 
situation  admitted  of  neither.     His  foreign  enterpriies; 
though  full  of, intrepidity,  were  pernicious  to  nataonalik^ 
terest,  atid  seekn  more  the  result  of  impetuotte  furybtfei* 
row  prejudices,  than  of  cool  foresight  and  deUbttado^' 
An  eminent  personage^  however,  he  was  in  ^any  respect^ 
and  even  a  superior  genius ;  but  unequal  and  irreguhr  ik 
his  operations.     And  diough  not  defective  ih  any  tsiai^ 
except  that  of  elocutidn,  the  abilities,  whidi  in  him  were 
most  admirable,  and  which  most  contributed  to  his  wia^ 
vellous  success,  wdfe  the  magnanimous  resolution  6(  \A 
^(enterprises,  and  his  peculiar  "dexterity  ia  diiscbvering  tte 
characters,  and  practising  on  the  weaknesses  of  tnaidcind. 
If  we  survey  the  moral  character  off •  Crdtawel  iriA 
that  indulgence  which  is  due  to  the  blindneks'^md  infirmi- 
ties of  the  human  species,  we  shall  txot  be  inclined  to  icoA' 
his  memory  with  suth  violent  reproaches  as*  those  which 
his  enemies  usually  tlirow  upon  it.     Amidst  the  passioni 
and  prejudices  of  that,  period,  that  he  should  prefer  the- 
parliamentary  to  the  royal  cause,  will  not  appear  extraoi*' 
dinary ;  since,  even  at  present,  some  men  of  sense  asA 
Iknowledge  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  question,  wtt< 
Yegard  to  the  justice  of  the  quarrel,  may  be  regarded  al 
doubtful  and  uncertain.     The   murder  of  the  king,  th^ 
most  atrocious  of  all  his  actions,  was  to  him  covered  ua^ 
'     der  a  mighty  cloud  of  republican  and  fanatical  illusionsi; 
and  it  is  not  impossible,  but  he  might  believe  it,  as  m»sf 
others  did,  the  most  meritorious  action  that  he  could  p^*- 
form.     His  subsequent  usurpation  'was  the  effect  of  neces*- 
;sity,  as  wel}  as  of  ambition ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see,  how  the 
various  factions  could  at  that  time  have  been  restrained, 
without  a  mixture   of  military  and  arbitrary  authority- 
The  private  deportment  of  Cromwel,  as  a  son,  a  husband, 
'a  father,  a  friend,  is  exposed  to  no  considerable  censure, 
if  it  does  not  rather  merit  praise.     And,  upon  the  whole, 
liis  character  does  not  appear  more  extraordinary  and  un- 
usual by  the  mixture  of  so  much  absurdity  with  so  much 
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p^ietratian,. than  1^  his  teni|>efw     such  violent  ambition  CHAP. 
and  such  enraged  fanaticism  with   so  much  regard  to 
justice  ^d  hun^anity. 

^    Cromwel  ,ym3  in  the  fiftyoni^th  year  of  his  age  when 
he^died.     He  was  of  a  robust  frame  of  body,  and  of  a 
manly<,  though  not  of  aii  agreeable  aispect*     He  left  only 
|wo  SQBs^  Rich^trd  %Eid  Heniy;  ^d  three  daughters,  one 
sciar|"ied  to  gene^ral  FleettufiK^d,  asLOther  to  lord  Faucon* 
hsrgi  a  third  to  lQr4  Rich.    H,\^  father  died  when  he  was 
youngt     Hia  mother  lived  till  after  he  was  protector ; 
aad,  contrary  to  hei*  orders,  he  bsyried  her  with  great 
pom^   in  Westmii)$U;er  Abbey.     She  could  not  be  per- 
.  fuaded  that  his  power  or  perspn  was  ever  in  stafety.     At 
every  noise  which  she  heard,  she  exclaimed,  that  her  son 
was  murdered;  and  was  nevei^ satisfied  that  he  was  alive, . 
if  she  did  not  receive  frequent  visits  from  him.    She  was 
a  decent  woman;  and,  by  her  frugality. and  industry,  had 
nused  and  educated  a. numerous  family  upon  a  small  for- 
tune. .    She  had  even  been  obliged  to  set  up  a  brewery  at 
Bimtingdon,   which   she  managed  to    good  advantage* 
llence  Cromwel,  in  the  invec^ves  qf  that  age,   is  often^ 
stigmatized  yrith  the  name  of  the  brewer.     Ludlow,  by 
way  of  insult,  mentipns  the  gr^at  accession,  which  he 
would   receive  to  his  royal  revenues  upon  his  mother's 
^ath,  who  possessed  a  joiptu^e  of  sixty  pounds  a  year 
upon  his  estate.     She  was  of  a  good  family,  of  the  name 
gi  Stuart ;  remotely  allied,  as  is  by  some,  supposed^  to  the 
xoyal  family* 
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Richard  acknowledged  protector-^A  parltament-''^{d}al  ef 
Wallingford  House — Richard  deposeA-^Long  parRtt^ 
ment  or  Rump  restored — Conspiracy  of  the  royalists'*^ 

'  Insurrectional-Suppressed — Parliament  expelled-^om- 
rhittee  of  safety^^^Foretgn  affairs^-^eneral  Mont^ 
Monk  declares  for  the  parliament^^Parliament  restored 
— Monk  enters  London^  declares  for  a  free  parliament 
— Secluded  members  restored — Long  parliament  (&$- 
Solved — New  parliarrient^The  restoratiot^^^Manners 
and  arts*  ' 

CHAP.  ALL  the  arts  of  Croinwel*s  pdlicy  had  been  so 

LXII  • 

^my^mLs  often  practised,  that  they  began  to  lose  their  effect ; '  and 
1158.  his  power,  instead  of  being  confirmed  by  time  and  suc- 
cess, seemed  every  day  to  become  more  uncertain  and 
precarious.  His'  friends  the  most  cloisely  connected  widi 
him,  and  his  counsellors  the  most  trusted,  were  entering 
into  cabals  against  his  authority ;  and,-  with  all  his  pene- 
tration into  the  characte'rs  of  men,  he  could  not  find  any 
ministers  on  whom  he  could  rely.  Men  of  probity  and 
honour,  he  knew,  would  not  submit  to  be  the  instruments 
of  an  usurpation  violent  and  illegal :  Thos«  who  were 
free  from  the  restraint  of  principle,  might  betray,  from 
interest,  that  cause,  in  which,  from  n6  better  motives,  Acy 
had  enlisted  themselves.  £ven  those  on  whom  he  con- 
ferred any  favour,  never  deemed  the  recompense  an 
equivalent  for  the  sacrifice  which  they  made  to  obtain  it : 
Whoever  was  refused  any  demand,  justified  his  anger  by 
the  specious  colours  of  conscience  and  of  duty.  Soch 
difficulties  surrounded  the  protector,  that  his  dying  at  so 
critical  a  time  is  esteemed  by  many  the  most  fortunate 
circumstance  that  ever  attended  him ;  and  it  was  thought, 
that  all  his  courage  and  dexterity  could  not  much  longer 
have  extended  his  usurped  administration. 


THE  COMM!(»rWBALtH.  ^$3 

But  when  that  potent  hand  was  removed,  irhich  con-    CHAP. 
ducted  the  government,  every  o^e   expected  a .  sudden     ^^^' 
dissolution  of  tiie  unwieldy  and  ill  jointed  fabric.  Rkhard,      ^g^g 
a  young  man  of  no  experience,  educated  in  the  country, 
accustomed  to  a  retired  life,  unacquainted  with  the  officers, 
and  unkn6wn  to  themi  recommended  by  no  military  ex-^ 
ploits,  endeared  by  no -familiarities,  could  n6t  lotig,  it  was 
thought,  maintain  that  authority,  which  his  father  had 

•  acquired  by  so  many  valorous    achievements  and  such 
signal  successes.     And  when  it  was  observed,  that  he 

•  possessed  only  the  virtues  of  private  life,  which  in  his 
situation  were  so  m^iy  vices ;  that  indolence,  incapacity, 

'  irresolution,  attended  his  fadltty  and  good  nature ;    the 

•  various  hopes  of  men  were' 'excited  by  the  expectation  of 
some  great  event  or  revolution*  -For  some  time,  however^ 

the  public  was  disappointed  in  this  opinion.     The  council  Riefauid 
recognised   the   succession  of  Richard :     Fleetwood,    in  f^^^* 
whose  favour,  it  was  supposed,  Cromwel  ■  had  formerly  protector, 
made  a /will,  renounced  all  clakn  or  pretension  to  the 
protectorship :  Henry,  Richard's  brother,  w'ho  governed 
Ireland  with  popularity,  ensured  him  the  obedience  of  that 
'  kingdom :   Monk,  whose  authority  was  well  established  in 
Scotland,  being  much  attached  to  the  family  of  Cromwel, 
immediately  proclaimed  the  new  protector:    The  army, 
every  where,   the  fleet,  acknowledged   his  title :    Above 
ninety  addresses,  from  the  counties  and  most  considerable 
corporations,  congratulated  him  on  his  accession,  in  all 
-  the  terms  of  dutiful  allegiance :  Foreign  ministers  were 
"forward   in   paying  him   the   usual  compliments:    And 

•  Richard,  whose  moderate,  unambitious  character  never 
would  have  led  him  to  contend  for  empire,  was  tempted 
to  accept  of  so  rich  an  inheritance,  which  seemed  to  be 
tendered  to  him  by  the  consent  of  all  mankin4« 

It  was  found  necessary  to  call  a  parliament,  in  order  A  pariia* 

•  to  furnish  supplies,  both  for  the  ordinary  administration,  "*^" ' 
'  and  for  fulfilling  those  engagements  with  foreign  princes, 

'  particularly  Sweden,  into  which  the  late  protector  had 
entered.  In  hopes  of  obtaining  greater  influence  in  elec- 
tions, the  ancient  right  was  restored  to  all  the  small 
boroughs ;  and  the  counties  were  allowed  no  more  than 
their  usual  members.     The  house  of  peers,  or  the  other*     I65t. 
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CHAP,    house,  consisted  of  the  same  pers<H[i9  that  hadt  bee^  ip-' 

^f^^  pointed  by  OUver. 
16^9.  "^^^  ^^  commop$,at.  firat,  sigp^^d,  without  hesitation, 

rth  of  Jan.  an  engageo^eat  9Qt  to  alter  the  preaent  gover^mefit.  They 
next  proceeded  to  eT^amine  th0  humhle  petition  qudadotci; 
and  aftet  great  opposition^  and  many  vehement  debates,  it 
was  at  length,  with  much  diAcultyi  carried  by  the  court 
|>arty  to  confirm  it^  An  af^kaowledgmeot  too  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  other  hou^e  wa»  extorted  from  them  |  though 
It  was  resolved  not  to  treat  this,  hou^e  of  peers  with  any 
greater  respect, than  they  should  return  to  the  commons.*. 
A  declaration  was  also  made^  tha^  the  establishment  of  the 
other  house  should  nowiiie  prejudice  the  right  of  such  of' 
the  ancient  peers  as  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
adhered,  to  the  ps^liameixt.  But  in  all  these  proceedings, 
the  opposition  among  the  commons  was  so  considerable, 
9nd  the  debates  were  $o  much  prolonged,  that  all  business 
was  retarded,  •  and  great  alarm  given  to  the  partisans  of 
the  young  protector. 

BvT  there  was  s^iother  quarter  from  which  greater 
dangers  were  justly  apprehended.    The  most  considerable 
officers  of  the  army,  ^nd  even  Fleetwood,  brother«m4aw 
to  the  protector,  were  entering  into  cabals  against  himv 
No  character  in  human  society  is  more  dangerous  thaa 
that  of  the  fanatic ;  because,  if  attended  with  weak  judg- 
ment, he  is  exposed  to  the  suggestions  of  others ;  if  sup* 
ported  by  more  discernment,  he  is  entirely  governed  by 
his  own  illusions,  which  saActify  his  most  selfish  views 
and  passions*      Fleetwood  wi^s  of  the  former  species; 
and  as  he  was  extremely  addicted  to  a  republic,  and  even  ' 
to  the  fifth  monarchy  or  dominion  of  the  saints,  it  was  * 
easy  for  those,  who  had  invinuated  themselves  into  his 
confidence,  to  instil  dis^sts  against  the  dignity  of  pro- 
tector.    The  whole  republican  party  in  the  army,  which 
was  still  considerable,  Fitz,  Mason,  Moss,  Farley,  united 
themselves  to  that  general.     The  officers  too  of  the  s 
party,  whom  Cromwel  had  discarded,  Overton,  Ludl* 
Rich,  Okey,  Alured,  began  to  appear,   and  to  reco        . 
that  authority,  which  had  been  only  for  a  time  suspend 
A   party  likewise,  who   found  ,  themselves   eclipsed 
Bichard's   favour,   Sydenham,    Kelsey,    Berry,   Haines 


jiAiil^  iW  ckhA  of  the  othetb.     Evtn  DeftborQW,  the    CUAP. 
bfotector's  uttck,  lefit  his  authority  tothstt  faction.     But    If^ 
4oove  aM^  th^  hitl-igues  <>f  Irambert^  Who  was  now  *rouaed     ^^^^ 
froin  his  r^^eftt,  itiflamed  all  Ihose  datigerouft  humours, 
and  tht%ate^ed  t^e  Batibn  with  some  gteaft  cohvulsion. 
The'  discontefated  officers  established  their  mfeetings  in 
Fleetwood^  apaitAients :  Had  becausie  he  dwelt  in  Wal- 
lin^ford  house^  thte  patty  riecfeived  a  denomihaition  from ' 
that  pliace. 

RtcHARi^,  who  possessed  neither  resolmion  nor  pene*  CftWvr  * 
traticm,  was  prevailed  t^^to  give  an  unguarded  consent  ]^*^^^  ^ 
for  calling  a  general  council  of  officers,  who  might  make 
him  proposals,  as  they  pretended,-  for  the  good  of  the 
furm)r.  No  isooaer  were  th^  assemb^kd  than  4:hey  voted 
a  renftOhstranc^*  :  ^They  there  lamented^  that  the  good  old 
cctuse^  as  they  termied  it,  that  is,  the  cause  for  which  they 
had  engaged  agd,inst  the  ldt« *king,  wsts  entirely  neglected; 
and  they  proposed  isis  a  l^entedy,  that  the  .whole  military 
pcrt^el*  ^hoilld  be  instrusted  to  some  person,  in  wiiom  they 
T^vj^  -all  confide.  The  city  militia;  influenced  by  two 
^dermen,  ITichbum  and*  Iretdn,  expressed  the  same  reso- 
lution of  adhering  tb  the  good  old  cau^. 

The  protector  was  justly  alarmed  at  those  movements 
^BOng   the  officers.     Tl*e  persons  .itt  whom'he   chiefly 
confided,  were,  all  of  thdm,  excepti^-  ^Broghil,  men  of 
civil  characters  and  professions;  Fiennes,  Thurloe,  Whit-- 
^ocke,  'Wolsfeyj   who  ^oiild  only  a&^dist  him   with  their 
^Vice   and  cfpiniofn;     He  possessed  tione  of  those  arts 
which  trere  prope*  to  gain  ^m  ^thusiaisrtic  iarmy.     Mur- 
murs being  thrown  out  against  some  promotions  which  he 
"had  ttiade,  W&uki  you  h&ve  me.,  said  1^,  prefet  none  but 
'the  goodly?    Hhre  is  Dick  Ingoldsby^  continued  he,  who  * 
-can  neither  pfctij^  nor  preach;  yet  will  I  trust  him  before 
tye    alL^      This   i-mprudehce  gave   great  offence   to   the 
pretended  saints.     The  other  qualities  of  the  protector 
^ere   correspondent  to  these  sentiments :    He-  was  of  a 
gentle,   humane,  and  generous  disposition.     Sdme  of  his 
party  oflfering  to  put  an  end  to  those  intrigues,  by  the  • 
death  of  Lambert,  he  declared,  that  he  would  not  purchase  • 
power  or  dominion  by  such  sanguinary  measuixs. 
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CHAP. 
LXIl. 

1659. 


AfwrilSS, 
Riohard  , 
deposed. 


T0E  p2k]*liam«nt'was  no  less  sdarmed  at  the  ini|itary: 

cabals.  They  voted  that  there  should  be  no  meeting  or 
general  council  of  officers,  e^c^pt  with  .  the  protector's 
consent^  or  by  his  orders.  Thij^  vote  brought  affairs 
immediately  to  a  rupture.  The  officers  hastened  to  Rich- 
ard, and  demanded  of  him  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment. DesboroW,  a  man  of  a  clownish  and  brutal  nature, 
threatened  him,  if  he  should  refuse  compliance.  The 
protector  wanted  the  resolution  to  deny,  and.  possessed 
little  ability  to  resist.  The,.parUameut  .was  dissolved; 
and  by  tjie  same  act  the  protector  was,  by  every  one  con; 
sidered'as  effectually  dethroA^d.  Soon  after,  he. signed 
his  demission  in  form. 

Henrv,  the  deputy  of  Ireland,  was  endowed  with  th? 
same  moderate  disposition  as  Riohard;  but  as  he  pos- 
sessed more  vigour  and  capacity,  it  w^  apprehended  that 
he  might  make  resistance.  Hi/s  popularity  in  Ireland  was 
great;  and  even  his  personal  authority,  notwithstanding 
his  youth,  was  considerable.  Had  his  ambition  been  very 
eager,,  be  had,  pq  doubt,  beeti  able: to  create. disturbance : 
But  being  threatened  by  sir  {lardress  ^Waller,  colonel 
John  Jones,  and  other  officers^  he  very  quietly  resigned 
his  command,  .aud.  retired  to  Bngland.  He  had  once 
entertained  tboughtsi,- which  he  feo^  not  resolution  to  cxe* 
cute,  of  proclaicftiBg. the  king dfi:  Dublin*^ 

Thus  fell  s^Mldpnly,  :an.d'froi]a  an  enormous  height, 
but  by  a  rare  fo^mei  without  any  hurt  oi;.  iivjjury,  the 
family  of  the  Cromwels.  Richai*d  continued  to  possess 
^n  estate  whick 'Wais  moderate,*  and  .b^r4^ned  foo  with  a 
large  debt^  which  he  had  coiiflractedfortl^e,  interment  of 
his  fatber.  After  the  restorajti^n^  though  he  remained 
unmolested,  he  thought  proper'.  tOk,  travel  for  some  years ; 
and  at  Fezenas  in  Languedocbe.was  ipti-oduced,  under 
a  borrowed  name,  to  the  prince  of  Codti.  That  prince, 
talking  of  English  affairs,  broke  out  into  admiration  of 
Cromwel'sr  courage  and  capacit5%  *''  But  as  for  that  poor 
"  pitiful.. fellow,  Richard,"  said  he,  "  what  has  become  of 
^'  him  ?  How  could  he  be  such  a  blockhead  as  to  reap  no 
'*  greater  benefit  from  all   his  father's"  crimes,  and   sue* 
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"  cesses  ?"     Richard  ^tended  his  peaceful  and  quiet  life    CHAP, 
to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  died  not  till  the  latter  end  of 


queen  Anne's  reign.     His  social  virtues,  more  valuable      i^q 
than  the  greatest  capacity,  met  with  a  recompense,  ihore 
precious  than  noisy  fame,  and  more  suitable,  contentment 
and  tranquillity. 

The  council  of  officers,  now  possessed  of  supreme 
authority,  deliberated  what  form  of  government  they 
should  establish.  Many  of  them  seemed  inclined  to  exer^ 
cise  the  power  of  the  sword  in  the  most  open  manner  j 
but  as  it  was  apprehended  that  the  people  would  with 
great  difficulty  be  induced  to  pay  taxes,  levied  by  arbi- 
ti-ary  will  and  pleasure ;  it  was  agreed  to  preserve  the 
shadow  of  civil  administration,  and  to  revive  the  long 
parliament,  which  had  been  expelled  by  Cromwel.  That 
assembly  could  not  be  dissolved,  it  was  asserted,  but  by 
their  own  consent ;  and  violence  had  interrupted,  but  was 
not  able  to  destroy,  their  right  to  governinent*  The 
officers  also  expected  that,  as  these  members  had  suffici- 
ently felt  their  own  weakness,  they  would  be  contented 
to  act  in  subordination  to  the  military  commanders,  and 
would  thenceforth  allow  all  the  authority  to  remain  where 
the  power  was  so  visibly  vested. 

The  officers  applied  to  Lenthal,  the  speaker,  and 
proposed  to  him,  that  the  parliament  should  resume  their 
seats.  Lenthal  was  of  a  low,  timid  spirit ;  and,  being 
uncertain  what  issue  might  attend  these  measures,  was 
desirous  of  evading  the  proposal.  He  replied,  that  he 
could  by  no  means  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  officers ; 
being  engaged  in  a  business  of  far  greater  importance  to 
himself,  which  he  could  not  omjt  on  any  account,  because 
it  concerned  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul.  The  officers 
pressed  him  to  tell  what  it  might  be.  He  was  preparing, 
he  said,  to  participate ,  of  the  Lord's  supper  which  he 
resolved  to  take  next  Sabbath.  They  insisted,  that  mercy 
was  preferable  to  sacrifice,  and  that  he  could  not  better 
prepare  himself  for  that  great  duty,  than  by  contributing 
to  the  public  service.  All  their  remonstrances  had  no 
effect.  However,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  speaker, 
being  informed  that  a  quorum  of  the  house  was  likely  to 
ideet,  thought  proper,   notwithstanding  the  salvation  of 
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CHAP,   his  soul,  as  Ludlow  observes,  to  toin  them ;  and  the  house 
immediately    proceeded    upon    business.     The   secluded 


1639.  niembers  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  resume  their  seats 
among  them* 
Long  par-  T.HE  numbt'rs  of  this  parliament  were  small,  littla 
liament, or  exceeding  seventy  members:  Their  authority  in  the 
Btorecl.  nation,  ever  since  they  had  been  purged  by  the  army,  was 
extremely  diminished ;  and  after  their  expulsion  had  been 
totally  annihilated;  But  being  all  of  them  men  of  violent 
ambition ;  some  of  tht;m  men  of  experience  and  capacity ; 
they  were  resolved,  since  they  enjoyed  the  title  of  the 
supreme  authority,  and  observed,  that  some  appearance 
of  a  parliament  was  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  the 
army,  not  to  act  a  subordinate  part  to  those  who  ac- 
knowledged themselves  their  servants.  They  chose  a 
council,  in  which  they  took  care  that  the  officers  of 
Wallingford  house  should  not  be  the  majority:  They 
appointed  Fleetwood  lieutenant  general,  but  inserted  in 
his  commission,  that  it  should  only  continue  during  the 
'  pleasure  of  the  house :  They  chose  seven  persons  who 
should  nominate  to  such  commands  as  became  vacant: 
And  they  voted,  that  all  commissions  should  be  received 
from  the  speaker,  and  be  assigned  by  him  in  the  name  of 
the  house.  These  precautions,  the  tendency  of  which 
was  visible,  gave  great  disgust  to  the  general  officers; 
and  their  discontent  would  immediately  have  broken  out 
into  some  resolution  fatal  to  the  parliament,  had  it  not 
been  checked  by  the  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the 
common  enemy. 

The  bulk  of  the  nation  consisted  of  royalists  and 
presbyterians ;  and  to  both  these  parties  ,the  dominion 
<rf  the  pretended  parliament  had  ever  been  to  the  last 
degree  odious.  When  that  assembly  was  expelled  by 
Cromwel,  contempt  had  succeeded  to  hatred;  and  no 
reserve  had  been  used  in  expressing  the  utmost  derision 
against  the  impotent  ambition  of  these  usurpers^  Seeing 
them  reinstated  in  authority,  all  orders  of  men  felt  the 
highest  indignation;  together  with  apprehensions,  lest 
such  tyrannical  rulers  should  exert  .their  power  by  taking 
vengeance  upon  their  enemies,  who  had  so  openly  in- 
sulted  them*      A  secret   reconciliatiwi,  therefore,,  wiis 
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made  between  the  rivEl  parties;  and  it  was  agreed,  that^    Snff* 
burying  former  enmities  in  oblivion,^  ail  efforts  should  be 


used,  for  the  overthrow  o£  the  rumpi  so  they  called  the  1659, 
parliament,  in  allusion  to  that  part  of  the  animal  body^ 
T^e  po*eshyteri£ms,  sensible,  from  experience,  that  their 
passion  for  liberty,  however  laudable,  had  carried  them- 
latD  unwarr^table  excesses,  were  willing  to  lay  asid^ 
aoctent  jealousies,  and,  at  all  hazards,  to. restore  the  royal 
&inily*  The  nobility,  the  gentry,  bent  their  passionate 
endeavours  to  the  same  enterprise,  by  which  done  they 
eoi|ld  be  redeemed  from  slavery.  And  no  man  was  so 
remote  from  party,  so  indt&rent  to  public  good,  as  not 
to  feel  die  most  ardent  wishes  for  the  dissolution  of  that 
tyranny  which,  whether  the  civil  or  the  military  part  of 
it  were  considered,  appeared  equally  oppressive  and 
ruinous  to  the  nation* 

MoRDAUNT^  who  had  $0  narrowly  escaped  on  his  Conspi- 
trial  before  the  hi^  court  of  justice,  seemed  rather  ani-  royaUstfc*^ 
mated  than  daunted  with  past  danger;  and  having,  by  his 
rescdute  behaviour,  obtained  the  highest  confidence  of  the 
royal  party,  he  was  now  become  the  centre  of  all  their 
conspiracies*  In  many  counties  a  resolution  was  taken  to 
rise  in  arms.  Lord  Willoughby,  of  Parham,  and  sir 
Horatio  Townsend,  undertook  to  secure  Lynne ;  general 
Maa&ey  engaged  to  seize  Glocester;  lord  Newport, 
Littleton,  and  other  gentlemen,  conspired  to  take  pos^ 
sesaiou  of  Shrewsbury;  sir  George  Booth,  of  Chester; 
sir  Thomas  Middleton,  of  North  Wales;  Arundel, 
PoUar,  Granville,  Trelawney,  of  Plymouth  and  Exeter. 
A  day  was  appointed  for  the  execution  of  all  these 
•Aterprises.  And  the  king,  attended  by  the  duke  of 
York,  had  secredy  arrived  at  Calais,  with  a  resolution  of 
putting  hhnself  at  the  head  of  his  loyal  subjects.  The 
French  court  had  promised  to  supply  him  with  a  small 
body  of  forces,  in  order  to  countenance  the^  insurrections 
of  the  Elnglish. 

This  combination  was  disconcerted  by  the  infidelity 
of  sir  Richard  Willis.  That  traitor  continued  with  the 
parliaoient  the  same  correspondence  which  he  had  begun 
with  Cromwcl.  He  had  engaged  to  reveal  all  conspi- 
racies., so  far  as  to-  destroy  their  effect ;  but  reserved  to 
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CHAP,     himself,  if  he  pleased,  the  power  of  concealing  tbe  con* 
'    '      spiratorsi     He  took  care  never  to  name  any  of  the  old, 


16S9.  genuine  cavaliers,  who  had  zealously  adhered,  and  were 
resolved  still  to  adhere,  to  the  royal  cause  in*  every 
fortune.  These  men  he  esteemed ;  these  he  even  loved* 
He  betrayed  only  the  new  converts  among  the  presbf* 
terians,  or  such  lukewarm  royalists,  as,  discouraged  with 
their  disappointments,  were  resolved  to  expose  themsefocs 
to  no  more  hazards.  A  lively  proof  how  impossiUe  it 
is  even  for  the  most  corrupted  minds  to  divest  themselves 
of  all  regard  to  morality  and  social  duty ! 
July.  .  Many  of  the  conspirators  in  the  different  counties 

were  thrown  into  prison:  Others,  astonished  at  suck 
symptoms  of  secret  treachery,  left  their  houses,  or  re- 
mained quiet :  The  most  tempestuous  weather  prevailed 
during  the  whole  time  appointed  for  the  rendezvous:  in- 
somuch that  some  found  it  impossible  to  join  their  friends, 
and  others  were  dismayed  with  fear  and  superstition  at  an 
incident  so  unusual  during  the  summer  season.  Of  all 
the  projects,  the  only  one  which  took  eiiect  was  that  of 
sir  George  Booth  for  the  seizing  of  Chester.  The  earl 
of  Derby,  lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  Mr.  Lee,  colonel 
Morgan,  entered  into  this  enterprise.  Sir  Williani 
Middleton  joined  Booth  with  some  troops  froan  North 
Wales ;  and  the  malcontents  were  powerful  enough  to 
subdue  all  in  that  neighbourhood  who  ventured  to  op- 
pose them.  In  their  declaration  they  made  no  mention  of 
the  king :  They  only  demanded  a  frte  and  full  parliament* 
The  parliament  was  justly  alarmed.  How  com- 
bustible the  materials,  they  well  knew  ;  and  the  lire  was 
now  fallen  among  them.  Booth  was  of  a  family  eminendf 
presby terian ;  and  his  conjunction  with  the  royalists  they 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  symptom.  They  had  manj 
officers  whose  fidelity  they  could  more  depend  on  than 
that  of  Lambert :  But  there  was  no  one  in  whose  vigilnnc*^ 
and  capacity  they  reposed  such  confidence.  They  com* 
missioned  him  to  suppress  the  rebels.  He  made  incrC' 
dible  haste.  Booth  imprudently  ventured  himself  out  of 
the  walls  of  Chester,  and  exposed,  in  the  open  field,  his 
suppress-  raw  troops  against  these  hardy  veterans.  He  was  soon 
routed  and  taken  prisoner.     His  whole   army  was^  dis- 
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persedij     And  the  parliament  had  no  farther  occupation    CHAP, 
than  to  fill  all  the  jails  with  their  open  or  secret  enemies* 


Designs  were  eveti  entertained  of  transporting  the  loyal  1559^ 
families  tcr  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  the  other  colonies; 
lest  they  should  propagate  in  England  children  of  the 
same  malignant  affecti<)ns  with  themselves. 

This  success  hastened  the  ruin   of  the   parliament. 
Lambert  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  was  no  less 
dangerous  to  them  than    Booth.     A   thousand   pounds;    «  < 
which  they  sent  him  to  buy  a- jewel,  were  employed  by 
him  in  liberalities  to  his  officers.     At  his  instigation  they  ' 

drew  up  a  petition,  and  transmitted  it  to  Fleetwood,  a 
weak  man,  and  an  honest,  if  sincerity  in  folly  deserve  that 
honourable  name.  The  import  of  this  petition  was,  that 
Fleetwood  should  be  made  commander  in  chief,  Lambert 
major  general,  Desborow  lieutenant  general  of  the  horse, 
Monk  major  general  of  the  foot.  To  which  a  demand 
was  added,  that  no  officer  should  be  dismissed  from  his 
command  but  by  a  court  martial. 

The  parliament,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  immediately 
cashiered  Lambert,  Desborow,  Berry,  Clarke,  Barrow, 
Kelsey,  Cobbet.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  proposed  the  im- 
peachment  of  Lambert  for  high  treason.  Fleetwood's 
commission  was  vacated,  and  the  command  of  the  army 
was  vested  in  seven  persons,  of  whom  that  general  was 
one.  The  parliament  voted,  that  they  would  have  no 
more  general  officers.  And  they  declared  it  high  treason 
to  levy  any  money  without  consent  of  parliament. 

But  these  votes  were  feeble  weapons  in  opposition  to 
the  swords  of  the  soldiery.     Lambert  drew  some  troops 
together,  in  order  to  decide  the  controversy.     Okey,  who 
was  leading  his  regiment  to  the  assistance  of  the  parlia- 
ment, was  deserted  by  them.     Morley  and  Moss  brought 
their  regiments  into  Palace  yard,  resolute  to  oppose  the 
violence  of  Lambert.     But  that  artful   general  knew  an  15th  Oct 
easy  way  of  disappointing  them.     He  placed  his  soldiers 
in  the  streets  which  lead  to  Westminster  halU    When  the  Pariia- 
speaker  came  in  his  coach,   he  ordered  the  horses  to  be  ^p^^ied. 
turned,  and  very  civilly  conducted  him  home.    The  other 
members  were  in  like  manner  intercepted.     And  the  two 
regiments  in  Palace  yard,  observing  that  they  were  ex- 
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CHAP,   posed  to  derision,  peaceably  retired  to  their  quarters*    A 
little  before  this  bold  enterprise,  a  solemn  fast  had  been 


1659.  ^^P^  ^y  ^^  army  ;  and  it  is  remarked,  ibsd  this  ceremoiqr 
was  the  usual  prelude  to  every  signal  yicdence  winch 
they  committed* 

The  officers  found  themselves  again  invested  wiA 
supreme  authority,  of  which  they  intended  for  ever  to  re- 
tain the  substance,  however  they  might  bestow  on  othen 
26th  Oei  the  empty  shadow  or  appearance*  They  elected  a  conif 
mittee  of  twenty-three  persons,  of  whom  seven  were  oft* 
cers.  These  they  pretended  to  invest  widi  sovereign 
authority ;  and  they  called  them  a  commiiier  of  sqfoHfm 
Committee  They  spoke  every  where  of  summoning  a  parliament 
of  safety.  ^jj^ggQ  j^y  ^^  people ;  but  they  really  took  some  steps  to- 
wards assembling  a  military  parliament,  composed  of 
ofiScers  elected  from  every  regiment  in  the  service.^ 
Throughout  the  three  kingdoms  there  prevailed  nothing 
but  the  melancholy  fears,  to  the  nobility  and  gentry^  of  a 
bloody  massacre  and  extermination ;  to  the  rest  of  the 
people,  of  perpetual  servitude,  beneath  those  sanctified 
robbers,  whose  union  and  whose  divisions  would  be  equally 
destructive,  and  who,  under  pretence  of  superior  illumi- 
nations, would  soon  txtirpate,  if  possible,  all  private 
morality,  as  they  had  already  done  all  public  law  and 
justice,  from  the  British  dominions* 
Foreign  DuRiNG  the  time  that  England  continued  in  this  dis- 

affaira.  tractcd  condition,  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  were 
hastening '  towards  a  cooiposure  of  those  differences  by 
which  they  had  so  long  been  agitated.  The  parliameat^ 
while  it  preserved  authority,  instead  of  following  the  im- 
prudent politics  of  Cromwel,  and  lending  assistance  to 
the  conquering  Swede,  embraced  the  maxims  of  the  Dutck 
commonwealth,  and  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  that 
state,  to  mediate  by  force  an  accommodation  between  the 
northern  crowns*  Montague  was  sent  with  a  squadron  to 
the  Baltic,  and  carried  with  him  as  ambassador  Algernon 
Sidney  the  celebrated  republican.  Sidney  found  the  Swed* 
ish  monarch  employed  in  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  the 
capital  of  his  enemy ;  and  was  highly  pleased,  that,  witb 
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a  Roman  aftogance,  he  could  check  the  progress  of  royal    CHAP, 
victories,   and  displajrin  so  signal  a  manner  the  superi*  ^^^i^-J- 
ority  of  freedom  above  tyranny.     With  the  highest  indig*      1059, 
nation,  the  ambitious  prince  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
,  imperious  mediation  of  the  two  commonwealths.     ^^  It  is 
**  cruel,"  said  he,  "  that  laws  should  be  prescribed  n^e  by 
^*  parricides  and  pedlers."      But  his  whole  army  was  en- 
closed- in -an  island,  and  might  be  starved  by  the  combined 
squadrons   of  England  and   Holland*     He  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  quit  his  prey,  when  he  had  so  nearly  gotten 
possession  of  it ;  and  having  agreed  to  a  pacification  with 
Denmark,  he  retired  into  his  own  country,  where  he  soon 
alter  died. 

The  wars  between  France  and  Spain  were  also  con* 
eluded  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.     These  animosities 
had  long  been  carried  on  between  the  rival  states,  even 
^ile   governed  by  a  sister  and  brothel,  who   cordially 
loved  and  esteemed  each  other.      But  politics,  which  had 
80  long  prevailed  over  these  friendly  affections,  now  at  last 
yielded  to  their  influence;  and   never  was  the  triumph 
more  full  and  complete.     The  Spanish  Low  Countries,  if 
not  every  part  of  that  monarchy,  lay  almost  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  its  enemy*    Broken  armies,  disordered  finances, 
skrw   and  irresolute  counsels;  by   these  resources  alone 
were  the  dispersed  provinces  of  Spain  defended  against 
the  vigorous  power  of  France.      But  the  queen  regent, 
anxious  for  the  fate  of  her  brother,  employed  her  autho- 
rity with  the  cardinal  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  French 
conquests,  and  put  an  end  to  a  quarrel  which,  being  com- 
tt^enced  by  ambition,  and  attended  with  victory,  was  at 
last  concluded  with  moderation.     The  young  monarch  of 
Frmce,  though  aspiring  and  warlike  in  his  character,  was 
at  this  time  entirely  occupied-  in  the  pleasures  of  love  and 
gsdlantry^  and  had  passively  resigned  the  reins  of  empire 
into  the  hands  of  his  politic  minister.     And  he  remained 
an  unconcerned  spectator;  while  an  opportunity  for  con- 
quest was  parted  with,  which  he  never  was  able,  during 
the  w^hole  course  of  his  active  reign,  fully  to  retrieve. 

The  mtniBters  of  the  two  crowns.  Mazarine  and  don 
JLewis  de  Haro,  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
isle  of  Pheasants,  a  place  which  was  supposed  to  belong 
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CHAP,  to  neither  kingdom.  The  negotiation  being  brought  to  an 
^^^^V^  issue  by  frequent  conferences  between  the  ministers,  the 
jg5j^  monarchs  themselves  agreed  to  a  congress ;  and  these  two 
splendid  courts  appeared  in  their  full  lustre  amidst  those 
savage  mountains.  Philip  brought  his  daughter,  Mary 
Theresc,  along  with  him ;  and  giving  her  in  marriage  to 
his  nephew,  Lewis,  endeavoured  to  cement  by  this  new 
tie  the  incompatible  interests  of  the  two  monarchies.  The 
French  king  made  a  solemn  renunciation  of  ever\*  suc- 
cession, which  might  accrue  to  him  in  right  of  his  consort; 
a  vain  formality,  too  weak  to  restrain  the  ungovemed 
ambition  of  princes. 

The  affairs  of  England  were  in  so  great  disorder,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  comprehend  that  kingdom  lA  tht 
treaty,  or  adjust  measures  with  a  power  which  was  m 
such  incessant  fluctuation.  The  king,  reduced  to  despair 
by  the  failure  of  all  enterprises  for  his  restoration,  was 
resolved  to  try  the  weak  resource  of- foreign  succours ;  and 
he  went  to  the  Pyrenees  at  the  time  when  the  two  minis- 
ters were  in  the  midst  of  their  negotiations.  Don  Lewis 
received  him  with  that  generous  civility  peculiar  to  his 
nation  ;  and  expressed  great  inclination,  had  the  low  con- 
dition of  Spain  allowed  him,  to  give  assistance  to  the  dis- 
tressed monarch.'  The  cautious  Mazarine,  pleading  the 
alliance  of  France  with  the  English  commonwealth,  re- 
fused even  to  see  him ;  and  though  the  kiiig  oiFered  to 
marry  the  cardinal's  niece,^'  he  could,  for  the  present,  ob- 
tain nothing  but  empty  professions  of  respect,  and  protfts- 
tations  of  services.  The  condition  of  that  monarch,  to 
all  the  world,  seemed  totally  desperate.  His  friends  had 
been  baffled  in  every  attempt  for  his  service :  The  scaf- 
fold had  often  streamed  with  the  blood  of  the  more  active 
royalists :  The  spirits  of  many  were  broken  with  tedious 
imprisonments  :  ^The  estates  of  all  were  burdened  by  the 
fines  and  confiscations  which  had  been  levied  upon  them : 
No  one  durst  openly  avow  himself  of  that  party :  And  so 
small  did  their  number  seem  to  a  superficial  view,  that, 
even  should  the  nation  recover  its  liberty,  which  was 
deemed  no  wise  probable,  it  was  judged  uncertain   what 
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htm  of  goMrnment  it  would  embrace*     But  amidst  all   CHAP, 
lite^e  gloomy  prospects^  fortune,  by  a  surprising  revolu* 


Hon,  w%s  now  paving  the  way  for  the  king  to  mount,  in      1559^ 
peace  and  triumph,  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.    It  was  by 
the   prodence  and   loyalty  of  general   Monk,   that  this 
happy  change  was  at  last  accomplished. 

Ge^rgs  Mosrx,.to  whom  the  fate  was  reserved  of  re-  Geneifl 
Establishing  monarchy,  and  finishing  the  bloody  dissensions  ^snk. 
)0f.  three  kingdoms,  was  the  second  son  of  a  family  in 
Devonshire,  ancient  and  honourable,  but  lately,  from  too 
great  hospilality  and  expense,  somewhat  fallen  to  decay* 
fie  betook  himself,  in  early  youth,  to  the  profession  of 
arms  ;  and  was  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  expeditions  tb 
Cadiz  and  the  Isle  of  Rhe.  After  England  had  conclu' 
<ied  peace  with  all  her  neighbours,  he  sought  military  ex- 
perience in  the  Low  Countries,  the  great  school  of  war  to 
ail  the  European  nations  s  and  he  rose  to  the  command  ^ 
a  company  under  lord  Goring,  This  company  consisted 
^  200  men,  of  whom  a  hundred  were  volunteers,  often 
men  of  family  and  fortune,  sometimes  noblemen  who 
fived  upon  their  own  income  in  a  splendid  manner.  Such 
a  military  turn  at  that  time  prevailed  among  the  English ! 

When  the  sound  of  war  was  first  heard  in  this  island, 
Monk  returned  to  England,  partly  desirous  of  promotion 
in  his  native  country,  partly  disgusted  with  some  ill  usage 
£rom  the  States,  of  which  he  found  reason  to  complain. 
Upo»  the  Scottish  pacification,  he  was  employed  by  the 
earl  of  Leicester  against  the  Irish  rebels  ; '  and  having 
obtained  a  regiment,  was  soon  taken  notice  of,  for  his 
sailitary  skiQ,  and  for  his  calm  and  deliberate  valour* 
Without  ostentation,  expense,  or  caresses,  merely  by 
his  huniane  and  equal  temper,  he  gained  the  good  will 
^  the  s(ddiery  ;  who,  with  a  mixture  of  familiarity 
and  "affection,  usually  called  him  honest  George  Monk  ; 
an  honoumble  appellation,  which  they  still  continued  to 
him,  ev«a  during  his  greatest  elevation.  He  was  remark* 
able  for  his  moderation  in  party;  and  while  all  around 
hina  were  inflamed  into  rage  against  the  opposite  faction, 
he  fell  under  suspicion  from  the  candour  and  tranquillity 
of  his  behaviour.  When  the  Irish  army  was  called  over 
into  England,  surmises  of  this  kind  had  been  sp  far  ere- 
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CH'kB,   dtted,  that  he  had  even  been  suspended  from  his  commaBdi 

find  ordered  to  Oxford,  %\ii3it  he  might  answer  the  charge 


Wii,  ^^^^  against  him«  His  established  character  for  truth  and 
sincerity  here  stood  him  in  great  stead  ;  and  upon  hisear-* 
nest  protestations  and  declarations,  he  was  soon  restored 
to  his  regiment,  which  he  joined  at  the  siege  of  Nantwich* 
The  day  after  his  arrival,  Fairfax  attacked  and  defeated 
the  royalists,  commanded  by  Biron;.  and  took  colonel 
Monk  prisoner.  He  was  sent  to  thp  Tower,  whore  he 
endured,  about  two  years,  all  the  rigours  of  poverty  and 
/confinement.  The  king,  however,  was  so  mindful  as  to 
^end  him,  nptwithstapding  his  own  difficulties,  a  present 
pi  100  guineas :  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  royalists  were 
totally  subdued,  that  he  recovered  his  liberty*  Mpnk, 
however  distressed,  had  always  refused  the  most  inviting 
piFers  from  the  parliament ;  But  Cromwel,  sensible  of  his 
merit,  haying  solicited  him  to  engage  in  the  wars  against 
ihe  Irish,  who  were  considered  as  rebels  both  by  king  and 
parliapaent ;  be  was  not  unwilling  to  repair  his  broken  .fc»> 
tunes  by  accepting  a  command  which,  he  flattered  bimr 
^elf,  was  reconcilable  to  the  strictest  principles  of  honour* 
Having  once  engaged  with  the  parliament,  he  was  obliged 
to  obj^y  orders ;  and  found  himself  necessitated  to  fight^ 
both  against  the  marquis  of  Ormond  in  Ireland,  and 
against  the  king  himself  in  Scotland*  Upon  the  reduc^ 
Ition  of  the  latter  kingdom.  Monk  was  left  with  the  su- 
preme command;  and  by  the  equality,  and  justice  of  his 
administration,  be  was  able  to  give  contentment  to  that 
yestless  people,  now  reduced  to  subjection  by  a  natioft 
yvhorfk  they  liat.ed.  No  less  acceptable  was  his  authority 
to  the  pffipers  and  soldiers  ;  and  foreseeing,  that  the  g^ood 
will  of  the  arn^y  under  his  command  might  some  time  be 
pf  great  service  to  him,  he  bad,  with  much  care  and' suc- 
cess, cultivated  their  friendship*  .   , 

The  connexions  which  he  had  formed  with  Cromwel, 
his  benefac|:or,  ^preserved  him  faithful  to  Richard,  who 
^ad  been  enjoin^^d  by  his  father  to  follow  in  every  thing 
fhe  direcicions  of  general  Monk.  When  .the  long  paiiia- 
paent  was  restored,  Mpnk,  who  was  not  prepaKed  for  op-» 
position,  acknowledged  their  authority,  and  was  continued 
\t^  lih  cpnimand,  ffpiQ  which  it  wpuld  not  h^ve  been  safe 
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to  attempt  dfsI6dg;itig  him.     After  the  army  had  expelled    CHAP, 
the  parliament^  be  protested  against  the  violence,  and  re-  ^^^^^^^^^-.1^ 
solved,  as  he  pretended,  ib  vindicate  their  invaded  privi-      xt59. 
leges.   ^  Deeper  designs,  cither  in  the  king's  favour  or  his  Monitde- 
6wn,  were,  front  the  beginning,  suspected  to  be  the  itio-  th.^  pariia- 
tive  of  his  actions.  ^^^ 

A  RivALSHiP  had  long  subsisted  between  him  and       ' 
Lambert  i  and  every  body  saw  the  reason  why  he  opposed 
flie  elevation  of  that  ambitious  general,  by  whose  suc- 
cess Ms  own  authority^  he  knew,  would  soon  be  subverted^; 
But' little' friendship  had  ever  subsisted  between  him  and 
theparlianientary  leaders  :  and  it  seemed  nowise  proba-* 
Me,  that  he  intended  to  employ  his  industry,  and  spend 
liis  blood,  for  the  advancement  of  one  enemy  above  ano- 
ther.     How  early  he  entertained  designs  for  the  king's 
^restoration,  we  know  not  with  certainty :   It  is  likely,  that 
as  soon  as  Ri<9hard  was  deposed,  he  foresaw,  that  without 
SQch  an  expedient,  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  bring 
the  nation  to  a  regular  settlement.     His  elder  and  younger 
brothers  wei-e  devoted  to  the  roval  cause  i    The .  Gran- 
villes,  his  near  relations,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  kindred^ 
were   in  the  same  interests  :    He  himself  was  intoxicated 
with  no'fumes  of  enthusiasm,  and  had  maintained  no  con- 
nexions with  any  of  the  fanatical  tribe.     His  early  en- 
gagenaents  had  been  with  the  king,   and  he  had  left  that 
service  without  receiving  any  disgust  from  the  royal  fam-* 
ily.     Since  he  had  enlisted  himself  with  the  opposite  party^    . 
he  had  been  guilty  of  no  violence  or  rigour,  which  might 
rtnder  him  obnoxious.     His  return,  therefore,  to  loyalty, 
lil'as  easy  and  open;  and  nothing  could  be  supposed  td 
counterbalance  his  natural  propensity  to  that  measure,  ex- 
cept the  views  of  his  own  elevation,  and  the  prospect  of 
usurping  the  same  grandeur  and  authority  which  had  been, 
assumed  by  Cromwel.     But  from  such  exorbitant,  if  not 
impossible  projects,  the  natural  tranquillity  and  mbdera^ 
tioix  of  his  temper,  the  calmness  and  solidity  of  his  ge- 
nets,  not  to  mention  his  age,  now  upon  the  declitie,  seem 
to  have  set  him  at  a  distance.     Cromwel  himself,  he  al- 
ways asserted,*  could  not  long  have  maintained  his  usur*  \ 
pation  ;    and  any  other  person  even  equal  to  him  in  genius^^ 

X  Gttmb^rs  Life  of  Monk^  p.  99. 
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CYIAF.    it  was  obvious,  would  now  find  it  more  difficult  ti>  prsetiift 
^^        arts,  of  which  every  one,  from  experience,  waa  sufficieiid)^ 


1659.  aware.  It  is  more  agreeable,'  therefore,  ^  rettsoii  as  vci 
as  candour,  to  suppose  that  Monk,  as  soon  as  he  put  ldai» 
self  in  motion,  had  entertained  views  of  eflbcting^the  kinjfi 
restoration  ;  nor  ought  any  objections,  derived  from  his 
profound  silence  even  to  Charles  himself,  to  b«  regarded 
as  considerable.  His  temper  was  naturally  reserved;  hil 
circumstances  required  dissimulation ;  the  king,  he  tneWi 
was  surrounded  whh  spies  and  traitors ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  it  seems  hard  to  interpret  that  conduct,  whiek 
ought  to  exalt  our  idea  of  his  prudence,  as  a  disparage* 
ment  of  his  probity. 

Sir  John  Granville,  hoping  that  the  general  wmM 
engage  in  the  king's  service,  sent  into  Scodafid  hil 
younger  brother,  a  clergyman.  Dr.  Monk,  who  cvrkA 
him  a  letter  and  invitation  from  the  king.  .  Wheft  the 
doctor  arrived,  he  found  that  his  brother  was  then  hoidkig; 
a  council  of  officers,  and  was  not  to  be  seen  for  9oa^ 
hours.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  received  and  eitta^ 
tained  by  Price,  the  general's  chaplain,  a  nian  of  proWty, 
as  well  as  a  partisan  of  the  king's.  The  doctor,  havaii 
an  entire  confidence  in  the  chaplain,  talked  very  freely  to 
him  about  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  engaged  him,  if 
there  should  be  occasion,  to  second  his  applkations.  At 
last,  the  general  arrives ;  the  brothers  embrate ;  and  after 
some  preliminary  conversation,  the  doctor  opens  his  busi- 
ness. Monk  interrupted  him,  to  know  whether  he  WkI 
ever  before  to  any  body  mentioned  the  subject*  '*  To  as 
**  body,"  replied  his  brother,  "  but  to  Price,  whom  I  taww 
^*  to  be  entirely  in  your  confidence."  The  general,  allK^ 
ing  his  countenance,  turned  the  discourse;  and  woid4 
enter  into  no  farther  confidence  with  him,  but  seat  Um 
away  with  the  first  opportunity.  He  would  not  trust  hb 
own  brodier  the  moment  he  knew  that  he  had  liisolosed 
the  secret ;  though  to  a  man  whom  he  himself  could  lueurt 
trusted.^ 

His  conduct  in  all  other  particulars  was  fialtof  dit 
same  reserve  and  prudence;  and  no  less  was  reqiMte 

J  Lord  Lanisdowne's  defence  9f  gttneriil  Monlc. 


fto*  «ff»i3tiiig  the  diftsult  work  which  he  had  undeHfthfrn^   GHtfi 
Ail  the  ofiicers  in  his  army,  of  whom  he  entertained  augr  ylz^i, 
suf^icioii,  he  immediately  qnfihiered:   Cobbet^  whp,  had     ^^^ 
^mn  seot  by  the  comimttee  of  safety,  under  pretence  of 
aommsmleiitiDg  their  reAolutioQa  to  Monjc^  but  really  with 
a  Tiew  of  debauching  his  army,  he  committed  to  custody  t 
JHe  drew  together  the  several  scattered  regiments.:  He  $um- 
ttdued  10  aa^emUy,  .somewhat  resembling  a. convention 
of  states ;  aad  having  communicated  to  them  his  resolu^  ^ 

^imoi  marching  intd  ^ngUnd,  he  received,  a  seaspnable^ 
ihmn^  no  great  supply  of  money. 

Hmakivq  that  Lambert  was  advancing  northward 
with  his  army.  Monk  sent  Clobery  and  two  other*  cqmnusr 
MOttors  to  London,  with  large  professions  of  his  inclina^* 
tian  -to  peace,  and  with  offers  of  terms  for  an  accomtno^ 
dbuHoB*  His  chief  aim  was  ,to  gain  time,  and  relax  the 
preparations  .of  his  enemies*  The .  committee  of  safety 
ffiU  into  the  snare.  A  treaty  was  signed  by  Monk's  com** 
^aaioners ;  but  he  refused  to  ratify  it,  and  complained 
ti^t  they  had  exceeded  their  powers.  He  desired,  how« 
0V)sr,  to  enter  into  anew  negotiation  at  Newcastle.  The  i 
fiommittee  willingly  accepted  this  fallacious  offer. 

Mbanwhil£  these  military  sovereigns  found  them-  Kof. 
#elvaa  fttirrounded  on  all  hands  with  inextricable  difficulties* 
The  jaation  had  fallen  into  total  anarchy ;  and  by  refusing 
tbe  payment  of  all  taxes,  reduced  the  army  to  the  greatest 
iKeceaaities.     While  Lambert's  forces  were  assembling  at 
NevRcastle,   Haselrig  and    Morley   took   possession    of 
vPortsniouth,  and  declared  for  the  parliament.     A  party, 
aent  lx>.  suppress  them,  was  persuaded  by  their  commander 
to  ^oin  in  the  same  declaration.     The  city  apprentices 
*  itoee    in   a  tumult,    and  demanded   a  free   parliament* 
TJiottgk  dtey  were  suppressed  by  colonel  Hewson,  a  man 
irbo  from  the  profession  of  a  cobler  had  risen  to  a  hi^h 
'rank  in  the  army,  the  city  still  discovered  symptoms  of 
the    moft  dangerous  discontent.     It  even  established  a 
kind  of  separate  government,  and  assumed  the  supreme  * 

jRitlioiit^  within  itself.  Admiral  Lawson  with  his  sqina^ 
dton  xaasat  into  the  river,  and  declared  for  tte  parliament. 
Haacdrq;  and  Morley,  hearing  of  this  important  event, 
left  ^ortsmouth^  and  advanced  towards  London*    The 
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CHAP,  regiments  near  that   city  being  soUdted  by  iKeif  ell 
^^'      officers,  who  had  been  ca^iered  by  the  committee  of 


i659.  safety,  revolted  again  to  the  pariiament.  Desborow'a 
regiment,  being  sent  by  Lambert  to  support  his  frienck, 
no  sooner  arrived  at  St*  Albans  than  it  declared  for  the 
same  assembly* 

Fleetwood's  hand  was  foifiid  too  weak  and  unstable 
to  support  this  ill  founded  fabric,  which,  every  where 
around  him,  was  falling  into  ruins«  When  he  received 
intelligence  of  any  murmurs  among  the  soldiers,  he  would 
prostrate  himself  in  prayer,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
with  to  join  thp  treops*  Even  when  among  them,  he 
would,  in  the  midst  of  any  discourse,  invite  them  all  t» 
prayer,  and  put  himself  on  his  knees  before*  them.  If  any 
of  his  friends  exhorted  him  to  more  vigour,  they  could 
get  no  other  answer,  than  that  Cvod  had  spitten  in  bii 
face  and  would  not  hear  him*  Men  now  ceased  to  wonder^ 
why  Lambert  had  promoted  him  to  the  office  of  general, 
and  had  contented  himself  with  the  second  command  in 
the  army. 
sitlior  Lenthal,  the  speaker,  being  invited  by  the  officers^ 

l^^cem-      again   assumed  authority,    and   summoned  together  the 
parliament,  >vhich  twice  before  had  been  expelled  with  so 
ipkriia-       much  reproach  and  ignominy*     As  soon  as  assembled^ 
JJ^J^'**    they  repealed  their  act  against  the  payment  of  excise  and 
customs ;    they   appointed    commissioners  for   ailsigning 
l|uarters  to  the  army ;  and,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
Lambert,  they  sent  orders  to  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand  immediately  to  repair  to  those  quarters  which  were 
appointed  them. 
,1660.        ^    Lambert  was  now  in  a  very  disconsolate  conditioB* 
wtt*"7  •  Monk,  he  saw,  had    passed  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream, 
and  was  advancing  upon  him.    His  own  soldiers  deserted 
him  in  great  multitudes,  and  joined  the  enemy*     Lord 
Fairfax  too,  he  heai'd,  had  raised  forces  behind  him,  and 
^         had  possessed  himself  of  Vork,  without  declaring  his  par- 
pose.  The  last  orders  of  the  parliament  so  entirely  stripped 
him  of  his  army,  that  there  remained  not  with  him  above 
a  hundred  horse :   All  the  rest  went  to  -their  quarters  witk 
-quietness  and  resignation  ;  and  he  himself  was,  some  time 
after,  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower.     The  other 


officers,  who  had  formerly  been  cashiered  by  the  parKa-  chap. 
ment,  and  who  had  resumed  their  commands,  that  they  ^^'*- 
might  subdue  tliat  assembly,  were  again  cashiered  and 
confined  to  their  houses.  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  some 
members,  who  had  concurred  with  the  committee  of 
safety,  were  ordered  into  a  like  confinement.  And  the 
paiJiament  now  seemed  to  be  again  possessed  of  more 
absolute  authority  than  ever,  and  to  be  without  any  danger 
of  opposition  or  control.  * 

The  republican  party  was  at  this  thne  guided  by  two 
men,  Hazehig  and  Vane,  who  were  of  opposite  characters^ 
and  mortally  hated  each  other.     Hazelrig,  who  possessed 
greater  authority  in  the  parliament,  was  haughty,  impe- 
irious,  precipitate,  vainglorious ;  without  civility,  without 
prudence ;  qualified  only  by  his  noisy,  pertinacious  obsti- 
nacy to  acquire  an  ascendency  in  public  assemblies.  Vane 
was  noted,  in  all  civil  transactions,  for  temper,  insinua-» 
tian,  address,  and  a  profound  judgment;  in  all  religious 
speculations,  for  folly  and  extravagance.     He  was  a  per- 
fect   enthusiast  ;    and    fancying    that    he    was    certainly   . 
favoixred  with  inspiration,  he  deemed  himself,  to  speak 
in  the  language  of  the  times,  to  be  a  man  above  ordu 
nances  J  and,  by  reason  of  Ahis  perfection,  to  be  unlimited 
and    unrestrained  by  any  rules,   which'    govern   inferior 
mortals.     These  whimsies,  mingling  with  pride,  had  so 
corrupted  his  excellent  understanding,  that  sometimes  he 
thought  himself  the  person  deputed  to  reign  on  earth  for 
a   thousand  years   over  the   whole  congregation   of  the 
faithful-* 

MoMK,  though  informed  of  the  restoration  of  the  par- 
liament,  from  whom  he  received  no  orders,  still  advanced 
with  his  army,  which  was  near  6000  men :  The  scattered 
forces  in  England  were  above  fiv<  times  more  numerous. 
Fairfax,  who  had  resolved  to  declare  for  the  king,  not 
being  able  to  make  the  general  open  his  intentions,  retired 
to  his  own  house  in  Yorkshire.  In  all  counties  through 
which  Monk  passed,  the  prime  gentry  flocked  to  him 
witk  addresses;  expressing  their  earnest 'desire,  that  he 
would  be  instrumental  in  restoring  the  nation  to  peace 
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CHAP,  aikl  traniluiHity,  and  to  the  ehjoymcnt  df  dtoite  l|bertiltt^ 
^^^^^^^Z  which  by  law  were  Aeir  hiitfaright^  but  of  which^  during 
1660.  ^  many  years,  they  had  been  fatally  bereaved :  And  that^ 
in  order  to  this  salutary  pur{>ose,  he  would  prevail,  either 
.  for  the  restoring  -df  those  members  who  had  been  aecludod 
before  the  king's  death,  of  for  the  election  of  ,a  new  par^ 
Itameiit,  who  might  legally,  and  by  general  eonsent^  again 
govern  the  nation.  Though  Monk  pretended  not  to  favour 
diese  addresses,  that  ray  of  hope,  which  the  knowledge  of 
his  character  and  situation  afforded,  mightily  animated  aQ 
men*  The  tyranny  and  the  anarchy,  which  now  equa% 
oppressed  the  kingdom ;  the  experience  6f  past  distractions, 
the  dread  of  future  convulsions,  the  indignation  agadmit 
military  usurpation,  agsunst  sanctified  hypocrisy :  All  these 
motives  had  united  every  party,  except  the  most  desperate, 
into  ardent  wishes  f6r  the  king's  restoration,  ths  only 
remedy  for  all  these  fatal  evils. 

Scot  and  Robinson  were  sent  as  deputies  by  the  par« 
liament,  under  pretence  of  congratulating  the  general,  but 
in  reality  to  serve  as  spies  upon  him.  The  city  despatched 
four  of  their  principal  citizens  to  perform  like  cotnpli* 
ments :  and  at  the  same  time  to  confirm  the  general  in  his 
inclination  to  a  free  parliameiit^:the  object,  of  all  men's 
prayers  and  endeavours.  The  authority  of  Monk  could 
scarcely  sedure  the  parliamentary  deputies  from  those  in^ 
suits,  which  the  general  hatred  and  contempt  towards  tfadr 
masters  drew  from  men  of  every  rank  and  denomination. 
Monk  continued  his  march  with  few  interruptions  tilt 
he  reached  St.  Albans.^  He  there  sent  a  message  to  the 
parliament ;  desiring  them  to  remove  from  London  those 
regiments,  which,  though  they  now  professed  to  return  to 
their  duty,  had  so  lately  offered  violence  to  that  assembly. 
This  message  was  unex^cted,  and  exceedingly  perplexed 
the  house.  Their  fate,  they  found,  must  still*  depend  on 
a  mercenary  army ;  and  they  were  as  distant  aa  ever  from 
their  imaginary  sovereignty*  However^  they  found  it  ne-^' 
cessary  to  comply.  The  sdidiers  made  more  difficulty*  A 
mutiny  arose  i^nong  them.  One  regiment,  in  particular, 
quartered  in  Somerset  house,  expressly  refused  to  yield 
their  place  to  the  northern  army.  But  those  officers  who 
would  gladly,  on  such  an  occasion,  have  inflamed   the 


^uailrel,  were  absent  or  in  coxtfinemeift  ;<  and,  for  want  of    chap. 
leaders,  the  soldiers  were  ^t  last,  with  great  reluctance     ^^^^• 
obliged  to  submit*     Monk  with  his  army  took  quarters  in 
Westminster.  Feb.  3. ' 

The  general  was  introduced'  to  the  house ;  an4  thanks  tewLon^' 
were  given  him  by  Lenthal  for  the  eminent  services  which  dp**-  ^ 
he  had  done  his  country.     Monk  was  a  prudent  not  an 
eloquent  speaker.     He  told  the  house,  that  the  services, 
which  he  had  been  enabled  to  perform,  were  no  more 
than  his  duty,  and  merited  not  such  praises  as  those  with 
which  they   were  pleased  to  honour  him:  That  amon^ 
many  persons  of  greater  worth,  who  bore  their  commission, 
he  ha4  been  employed  as  the  instrument  of  providence  for 
*   effecting  their  restoration ;  but  he  considered  this  service 
as  a  step  only  to  more  important  services,  which  it  was  v 
their  part  to  render  to  the  nation:  That  while   on  his 
march,  he  observed  kll  ranks  of  men,  in  all  places,  to  be 
in  earnest  expectation  of  a  settlement,  after  the  violent  con- 
Vi;ilsions,  to  which  they  had  been  exposed ;  and  to  have 
no  prospect  of  that  blessing  but  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  present  parliament,  and  from  the  summoning  of  a  new  i 

one,  free  and  full,  who  meeting  without  oaths  or  engage- 
ments,  might  finally  give  contentment  to  the  nation :  That 
applications  had  been  made  to  him  for  that  purpose ;  but 
that  he,  sensible  of  his  duty,  had  still  told  the  petitioners, 
that  the  parliament  itself,  which  was  now  free,  and  would  ^ 

soon  be  full,  was  the  best  judge  of  all  these  measures,  and 
that  the  whole  community  ought  to  acquiesce  in  their 
determination :  That  though  he  expressed  himself  in 
this  manner  to  the  people,  he  must  now  freely  inform 
the  house,  that  the  fewer  engagements  were  exacted, 
the  mo;re  comprehensive  would  their  plan  prove,  and 
the  more  satisfaction  would  it  give  to  the  nation :  And 
that  it  was  sufficient  for  public  security,  if  the  fanatical 
party  and  the  royalists  were  excluded ;  since  the  principles 
of  these  factions  were  destructive  either  of  government  or 
of  liberty. 

This  speech,  containing  matter  which  was  both  agree- 
able and  disagreeable  to  the  house  as  well  as  to  the  nation, 
still  kept  every  one  in  suspense,  and  upheld  that  uncer- 
tainty, in  which  it  seemed  the  general's  interest-  to  retain 
Vol.  VL  S  s  . 
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CHA.P.    the  pubUc*     But  it  was  inapoasiUe  fer  the  kingdom  t» 
^^^''     remain  long  in  this  doubtful  situation :  The  people,  as  well 


1660.     .^  ^^f  parliament^  puAed  iMtttrs  to  a  decisioa* 

the  late  convulsions,  the  payment  of  taxes  had  been  in«* 
terrupted ;  and  thou^  the  parliament^  upon  their  aissem* 
bling,  renewed  the  ordinances  for  impositiona,  yet  so  litde 
reverence  did  the  people  pay  to  those  legislators,  that  the^ 
gave  very  slow  and  unwilling  obedience  to  their  commands. 
The  common  council  of  London  flatly  refused  td  susbaut 
to  an  assessment  required  of  them ;  and  declared  that^  tiU 
ia  free  and  lawful  parliament  imposed  taxes,  they  never 
should  deem  it  their  duty  to  make  any  payment*  Thn 
resolution,  if  yielded  to,  would  immediatdy  have  put  all 
end  to  the  dominion  of  the  parliament :  They  Were  detep- 
mined,  d:^refore,  upon  this  occasion,  to  make  at  once  a 
full  experiment  of  their  own  power,  and  of  their  goieraPs 
obedience. 
Feb.  9.  Monk  .received  orders  to  march  into  the  city ;  to  wekBt 

twelve  persons,  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  parUameiit ;  Ijo 
remove  the  posts  and  chains  from  all  the  streets;  and  ta 
take  down  and  break  the  portcullises  and  gatea  of  ihit 
city :  And  very  few  hours  were  allowed  him  to  deliberate 
upon  the  execution  of  these  violent  orders*  To  the  great 
surprise  and  consternation  of  all  na^n^  Moidc  prepared 
himself  for  obedience.  Neglecting  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  the  remonstrances  of  his  officers,  the  cries  of  the 
people,  he  entered  the  city  in  a  mUitary  manner;  he 
apprehended  as  many  as  he  could  of  the  proscribed  per* 
sons,  whom  he  sent  to  the  Tower ;  with  all  the  circum* 
stances  of  contempt  he  broke  the  gates  and  portcullisfes.; 
and  having  exposed  the  city  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of 
all  who  hated  it,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  quarters  in 
Westminster. 

No  sooner  had  the  general  leisure  to  reflect,  than  be 
'  found,  that  this  last  measure,  instead  of  being  a  contmaa- 
tioa  of  that  cautious  ambiguity,  which  he  had  hidierto 
maintained,  was  taking  party  without  reserve,  and  laying 
himself,  as  well  as  the  nation,  at  the  mercy  of  that  tyrannical 
parliament,  whose  power  had  loag  been  odious,  as  their 
persons  contemptible  to  all  men.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
before  it  were  too  late,  to  repair  the  dangerous  mistake  is^ 
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vhieh  htt  Kad  bcem  betrayed,  and  to  show  tke  vhole  worM,    chap. 
«tiU  more  without  reserve,  that  he  meant  no  longer  to  be  the  ^^p.^^.J. 
ouBister  of  violence  and  usairpatkm.     After  complaining      ^^^ 
of  the  odious  service  in  which  he  had  been  employed,  he  Feb.  ii. 
mote  a  letter  to  the*  house,  reproaching  them,  as  well 
with  the  new  cabals  which  they  had  formed  with  Vane 
and  Lambert,   as  with   the  encouragement  given  to  a 
fanattical  pctiticm  presented  by  Praise-^god  Barebone ;  and 
he  required  them  in  the  name  of  the  citizens,  soldiers, 
and  whole  comm«nweaMi,  to  issue  writs  widiin  a  week  for 
the  filling  of  their  house,  and  to  fix  the  ume  lor  their  own 
dissolution,  and   the   assembling   of  a   new   parliament. 
iianrittg  despatched  thi^  letter,  which  might  be  regarded,  Deeitrai 
he  thought,  as  an  undoubted  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  he  pa^rlj^* 
marched  with  his  army  into  the  city,  and  desired  Allen,  ment 
the  masyor,  to  aummon  a  common  council  at  Guildhall.    He 
there  made  many  apologies  for  the  indignity  which,  two 
days    before^  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  upon  them ; 
assured  them  of  his  perseverance  in  the  measures  which 
he  had  adopted;  and  desired  that  they  mi^ht  mutually 
plight  their  faith  for  a  strict  union  between  city  and  army, 
in  cv^ry  entesprise  for  the  happiaess  and  settlement  of  the 
CDmnum  wealth. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  joy  and  exulta- 
tion which  displayed  itself  throughout  the  city,  as  soon  as 
intelligence  was  conveyed  of  this  happy  measure  embraced 
by  the  general*  The  prospect  of  peace,  concord,  liberty, 
justice,  broke  forth  at  once,  from  amidst  the  deepest 
darkness  in  which  the  nation  had  ever  been  involved^ 
The  view  of  paat  calamities  no  longer  presented  dismal 
prognostics  of  the  future :  It  tended  only  to  enhance  the 
general  exultation  for  those  scenes  of  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity, which  all  men  now  con^dently  promised  them- 
selviea*  '^he  royalists,  the  presbyteriaxis,  forgetting^  all 
animosities,  mingled  in  common  joy  and  transport,  and 
vowed  never  more  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  false  and 
iactiousT  tyrants,  by  their  calamitous  divisions.  The 
populace^  more  outrageous  in  their  festivity,  made  the  air 
resound  with  acclamations,  and  illuminated  every  street 
with,  signals  of  jollity  and  triumph.  Applauses  of  the  .. 
geoeral  were  every  where   intermingled  with  detestation 
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against  the  parliam^t.  The  most  ridkidous  mTcatioiiS 
were  adopted,  in  order  to  express  this  latter  passion.  At 
every  bonfire  rumps  were  roasted,  and  where  these  coidd 
no  longer  be  found,  pieces  of  flesh  were  cut  inU>  that 
shsq>e ;  and  the  funeral  of  the  parliament  (the  popuhoe 
exclaimed)  was  celebrated  by  these  symbols  of  hatred  and 
derision. 

The  parliament,  though  in  the  agonies  of  despsk; 
made  still  one  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  donumon* 
They  ^ent  a  committee  with  offers  to  gain  the  genond* 
He  refused  to  hear  them,  except  in  the  presence  of  some 
of  the  secluded  members.  Though  several  persons,  dea? 
perate  from  guilt  and  fanaticism,  promised  to  invest  hitt 
with  the  dignity  of  supreme  magistrate,  and  to  support 
his  government,  he  would  not  hearken  to  such  wild  poRH 
posals.  Having  fixed  a  close  correspondence  wkh  the 
city,  and  established  its  militia  in  hands  whose  fidefitf 
could  be  relied  on,  he  returned  with  his  army  to  West- 
minster,  and  pursued  every  proper  measure  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  nation*  While  he  still  pretended  to  main*, 
tain  republican  principles,  he  was  taking  large  steps 
towards  the  reestablishment  of  the  ancient  monarchy. 

The  secluded  members,  upon  the  general's  invitatioot 
went  to  the  house,  and,  finding  no  longer  any  obstructioS) 
they  entered,  and  immediately  appeared  to  be  the  major- 
ity:    Most   of  the    independents    left   the   place.     The: 
restored    members   first  repealed  all  the   ordinances  by 
which  they  had  been  excluded :    They  gave  sir  Ge<M:ge 
Boothe  and  his  party  their  liberty  and  estates :    They  re- 
newed the  general's  commission,  and  enlarged  his  powers: 
March  i6.  They  fixed  an  assessment  for  the  support  of  the  fleet  aad' 
liamlilt*'^    army:    And  having  passed  tliese  votes  for  the   present 
disBoived.    cQmposure  of  the   kingdom,   they  dissolved  themselves, 
'  and  issued  writs  for  the  immediate  assembling  of  a  nev* 
parliament.     This  last  measure  had  been  previously  co&"' 
certcd  with  the  general,  who  knew  that  all  men,  howcvet 
different  in  affections,  expectations,  and  designs,  united  ia 
the  detestation  of  the  long  parliament. 

A  COUNCIL  of  state  was  established,  consisting  of 
men  of  character  and  moderation :  most  of  whom,  during 
the  civil  wars,  had  made  a  great  figure  among  the  pres* 
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byterians.    The  militia  of  the  kingdom  'was  put  into  such    CHAP, 
hotids,  as  wooid  promote  order  and  settlement.     These,  ^_^^h_. 
conjoined  with  Monk's  armf  ^  which  lay  united  at  Lon«-     ^^^ 
don,  were  esteemed  a  sufficient  check  on  the  morenume- 
nms,  though  dispersed  army,  of  whose  inclinations  there 
was  still  much  reason  to  be.  diffident*     Monk,  however, 
was  every  day  removing  the  more  obnoxious  officers;  and 
iMringing  the  troops  to  a'  state  of  discipline  and  obedience, 
Overton,  governor  of  Hull,  had  declared  his  reso* 
lution  to  keep  possession  of  that  fortress  till  the  coming 
of  king  Jesus :   But  when  Alured  produced  the  authority 
of  parliament  for  his  delivering  the  place  to  colonel  Fair* 
fmiL,  he  thought  proper  to  comply. 

Montague,  who  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic, 
had  entered  into  the  conspiracy  with  sir  George  Boothe ; 
and  pretending  want  of  provisions,  had  sailed  from  the 
Sound  towards  the  coast  of  £ngland,  with  an  intention  of 
^opporting  that  insurrection  of  the  royalists.  On  his 
arriral  he  received  the  news  of  Boothe's  defeat,  and  the 
total  failure  of  the  enterprise.  The  great  difficulties,  to 
which  the  parliament  was  dien  reduced,  allowed  them  no 
leisure  to  examine  stricd}"^  the  reasons  which  he  gave  for 
quitting  his  station;  and  they  allowed  him  to  retire 
peaceably  to  his  country  house.  The  council  of  state 
now  conferred  on  him,  in  conjunction  with  Monk, 
the  command  of  the  fleet;  and  secured  the  naval,  as 
well  as  military  force,  in  hands  favourable  to  the  public 
setden&ent. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  steps  which  were  taking 
towards  the  reestablishment  of  monarchy.  Monk  still 
maintained  the  appearance  of  zeal  for  a  commonwealth, 
and  hitherto  allowed  no  canal  of  correspondence  between 
himself  and  the  king  to  be  opened.  To  call  a  free  parlia- 
ment, and  to  restore  the  royal  family,  were  visibly,  in  the 
present  disposition  of  the  kingdom,  one  and  the  same 
measure :  Yet  would  not  the  general  declare,  otherwise 
than  by  his  actions,  that  he  had  adopted  the  king's  inte- 
rests ;  and  nothing  but  necessity  extorted  at  last  the 
confession  from  him.  His  silence,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  enterprise,  ought  to  be  no  objection  to  his  sincerity ; 
sing^  he  maintained  the  same  reserve,  at  a  time,  when, 
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CHAP.    QWtittattt  with  ooiMMMi  wBom^  he  could  have  eotutidMtf 
^^^^^    no  other  purpose^* 


latt^  Tbxrs  was  obc  Morrice,  •  geati^Rftft  o€  Denr«mhuir, 

of  a  sedcatarjr,  studiowa  diaposttioiiy  wmtfy  reiMcd  to 
Monk,  and  one  who  hud  slwrnyt  BUunttUMd  the  HricMrt 
Utimacy  with  him.  With  this  friend  afeae  did  Moasik 
deliberate  concemiiig  that  great  eoterpriae,  which  he  hmi 
projected.  Sir  Joha  foanviUe,  who  had  a  commhmm 
from  the  king,  applied  to  Merrice  for  aoresa  to  die 
general ;  but  received  for  answer^  that  the  general  dceired 
him  to  commimicate  his  business  to  Moerice^  Granvibt) 
though  importunately  urged,  twiee  refused  tf%  deliver  hie 
message  to  any  but  Monk  himself;  and  this  eautiont 
politician,  finding  him  now  a  person,  whose  secreey  couU 
be  safely  trusted,  admitted  bias  to  his  presences,  mfi 
opened  to  him  his  whole  inteatioaa«  Still  he  serupled  to 
commit  any  thing  to  writing:^  He  delivered  onifr  a 
verbal  message  by  Granville;  assuring  the  king  9i  kirn 
services,  giving  advice  for  bis  conduct,  and  cxhortiag  hai 
instantly  to  leave  the  Spanish  territories,  and  retire  inso 
Holland.  He  was  apprehensive  kst  Spsin  mtg^t  detain 
him  as  a  pledge  for  the.  recovery  of  Dunkirk  and  Jamntoai 
Charles  followed  these  directions,  and  very  narrondf 
escaped  to  &eda.  Had  he  protraeted  his  journey  a  few 
'hours,  he  had  certainly,  under  pretence  dF  honour  asd 
respect,  been  arrested  by  the  Spaniards* 

LocKiiART,  who  waa  governor  of  Dcmkirk,  and  n»^ 
wise  averse  to  the  king's  service,  was  applied  .to  on  thia 
occasion.  The  state  of  England  was  sat  before  hm,  the 
certainty  of  the  restoration  represented,  and  the  prospect 
of  great  favour  displayed,  if  he  would  anticipate  the  vowa 
of  the  kingdom,  and  receive  the  king  into  his  fovtress* 
Lockhart  still  replied,  that  his  commiaaicm.  waa  derived 
from  an  English  parliament,  and  he  would  not  open  hia 
gates  but  in  obedience  to  the  same  auJxirity.^  Thia 
scruple,  though  in  the  present  emergence  it  approechea 
towards  superstition,  it  is  difficult  for  us  entirely  t0' 
condemn. 


*  See  note  [0]  at  the  end  of  the  vohirae.  b  LnnsdowQe,  Clarendon. 
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Ths  eleockintt  for  die  new  ^psAlammtkkt  west  e^tty  CHAt^. 
"Mrkere  in  &vour  of  du  kki^'s  paitf«     Thk  iras  one  «f  J^^L, 
tkbwt  fropiilar  toivents,  n^fatre  Ae  most  imliffereiit  ^nr  evei^     i^^ 
<fae  most  a'rerse,  mrt  transported  widi  tbe  general  paasion, 
mai  zealondy  sttkf<pt  the  seodBtenU  of  the  conunumty  to 
«4ii«h  ihey  belong.     Hie  MdmsiAsts. themselves  seemed 
eo  he  ttiHumed  of  their  fury ;  and,  between  despair  and 
nstobiftliBieiit^  gave  way  to  those  mmaures,  which,  they 
SmandL,  k  wottld  he  ttnpossible  fer  them^  by  their  utmost 
tSotimf  to  widtttand.    The  pneslyfteriieEis  and  the  royalists, 
btkig  united^  formed  tbe  voice  of  ihe  naUon,  which,     '^ 
tivid]i9«it  nmaS)  but  widi  infinite  ardour,  called  for  the 
isng?«  iresSoratioiw     The  kmgdosn  was  alim^st  endrely  in 
die  honda  of  die  farmer  ^utty }  and  scNcae  zealous  leaders 
StttBBtig  diem  began  to  renew  die  demand  of  those  con^ 
ditioBS,  whkh  had  been  requti^  of  d)te  late  king  in  the 
irent]^  of  Newport :    But  the  general  opinion  seemed  u> 
««iidiGMii&  ail  dtfose. rigorous  «nd  jealous  capitalations  with 
siieir  sovereign.  .   Harassed  with   convulsions  and  dis- 
etdero,  men  «rdendy  longed  for  repose,  and  were  ter- 
rifiod  ^t  die  mex^on  of  negotiations  or  delays,  which 
mighet  affofcd  opp«»toiiiiy  to  the  seditious  army  still  to 
breed   mew    conliiaidiu      The   passion   too  -for    liberty, 
havings  been  carried  to  such  violent  extremes,  and  having 
pnordttccd  sirch  bloody  commotions,  began,  by  a  natural 
movement,  to  give  place  to  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  obe- 
dimtce ;  and  the  public  was  less  zealous  in  a  cause,  whicli     « 
was  become  odious  on  account  of  the  calamities  which 
iuoi  so  4«ng  attended^  it.     After  the  legal  concessions 
made  by  the  late  king, '  the  constkudon  seemed  to  be 
snfictently  seedred ;  and  the  additional  conditions  insisted 
on,  an  tliey  hud  been  framed  during  the  greatest  ardour 
of  <be  ccmtest,   amounted  rather  to  annihilation  than  a 
liftdi»tioii  of  monarchy.     Above  all,  the    general   was 
averse  to  the  mention  of  conditions;  and  resolved  that 
die  cftwrtt  which  he  intended  to  restore,  should  be  con- 
ferred   on   the   king   entirely    free    and   unincumbered. 
Without  farther  scruple,  dierefore,  or  jealousy,  the  people 
gave  their  voice  in  elections  for  such  as  they  knew  to 
entertain  sentiments  favourable  to  monarchy;  and  all  paid 
court  to  a-  party  which,  they  foresaw  was  SQon  to  govern 
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CHAP,  the  nation*  Though  the  parliament  had  voted,  that  ne 
^^^^^^^  one  should  be  elected,  who  had  himself,  or  whose  father 
1660.  ^^^  borne  arms  for  the  late  king ;  Ittde  regard  was  any 
where  paid  to  this  ordinance.  The  leaders  of  the  pres*- 
byterians,  the*  earl  of  Manchester,  lord  Fairfax,  iotd 
Kobarts,  HoUis,  sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Annesley, 
Lewis,  were  determined  to  atone  for  past  transgressions 
by  their  .present  zeal  for  the  royal  interests ;  and  from 
former  merits,  successes,  and  sufierings,  they  had  ac* 
quired  with  their  party  the  highest  credit  and  audKMity. 
The  aifairs  of  Ireland  were  in  a  condidon  no  less 
favourable  to  the  king.  As  soon  as  Monk  dedared 
against  the  English  army,  he  despatched /emissaries  ints 
Ireland,  and  engaged  the  officers  in  that  kingdom  to 
concur  with  him  in  the  same  measures.  Lord  Broghil 
president  of  Munster,  and  sir  Charl^  Coote  president 
of  Connaught,  went  so  far  as  to  enter  into  a  corres* 
pondence  with  the  king,  and  to  promise  their  assistance 
for  his  restoration.  In  conjunction  with  nr  Theophiltts 
Jones,  and  other  officers,  they  took  possession  of  the 
government  and  excluded  Ludlow,  who  was  zealous  for 
the  rump  parliament,  but  whom  diey  pretended  to  be  in  a 
Qonfederacy  with  the  committee  of  safety.  They  kept 
themselves  in  readiness  to.  serve  the  king ;  but  made  no 
declarations,  till  they  should  see  the  turn  which  afiairs 
took  in  England. 

But  all  these  promising  views  had  almost  been 
blasted  by  an  untoward  accident.  Upon  the  admission 
of  the  secluded  members,  the  republican  party,  particularly 
the  late  king's  judges,  were  seized  with  the  justest  despair, 
and  endeavoured  to  infuse  the  same  sentiments 'into  the 
army.  By  themselv^  or  their  emissaries,  they  repre- 
sented to  the  soldiers,  that  all  those  brave  actions,  which 
had  been  performed  during  the  war,  and  which  were  so 
^  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  parliament,  would  no  doubt 
be  regarded  as  the  deepest  crimes  by  the  royalists,  and 
would  expose  the  army  to  the  severest  vengeance.  That 
in  vam  did  that  party  make  professions  of  moderation 
and  lenity  :  The  king^s  death,  the  execution  of  so  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  sequestration  and  impri- 
sonment of  the  rest,  were  in  their  eyes  crimes  so  deep. 
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$nd  offences  so  personal,  as  must  be  prosecuted  with  the     CHAP, 
most  implacable  resentment.     That  the  loss  of  all  arrears,  \^^>r^L/ 
and  the  cashiering  of  every  officer  and  soldier,  were  the      ^^^ 
lightest  punishment  which  must  be  expected :   After  the 
dispersion  of  the  army,,  no  farther  protection  remained  to 
them,   either  for  life  or  property,   but  the  clemency  of 
enraged  victors*      And  that,  even   if  the   most  perfect 
•ecurity    could   be    obtained,    it   were   inglorious   to   be 
reduced,  by  treachery  and  deceit,  to  subjection  under  a 
foe,  who,  in  the  open  field,  had  so  often  yielded  to  their 
superior  valour. 

Aftejh  these  suggestions  had  been  infused  into  the 
army,  Lambert  suddenly  made  his  escape  from  the  Tower, 
and  threw  Monk  and  the  council  of  state  into  great  con- 
sternation.    Tl^ey  knew  ]l.ambert's  vigour  and  activity ; 
they  were  acquainted  with  his  popularity  in  the  armyj  , 
they  were  sensible,  that,  though  the  soldiers  had  lately 
deserted  him,  they  sufficiently  expressed  their  remorse 
and  their  detestation  of  those,  who,  by  false  professions, 
they  found,  had  so  egregiously  deceived  them.     It  seemed 
necessary,  dierefore,  to  employ  the  greatest  celerity  in 
suppressing  so  dangerous  a  foe  :  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  who 
bad  been  one  of  the  late  king^s  judges,  but  who  was  now 
entirely  engaged  in  the  royal  cause,  was  despatched  after 
him.      He  overtook  him  at  Daventry  while  he  had  yet  April  22. 
assembled  but  four  troops  of  horse.     One  of  them  de^* 
serted  him.     Another  quickly  followed  the  example.  ^  He 
himself,  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape,  was  seized  by 
Ingoldsby,  tq  whom  be  made  submissions  not  suitable  to 
his  former  character  of  spirit  and  valour.     Okey,  Axtel, 
Cobbet,    Crede,  and  other  officers   of  that   party,   were 
taken  prisoners  with  him.     AH  the  ro,ads  were  full  of 
^Idlers  hastening  to  join  them.     In  a  few  days,  they  had 
been  formidable,  apd  it  was  thought,  that  it  might  prove 
dangerous  for  Monk  himself  to  have  assembled  any  con- 
siderable   body   of  his   republican   army   for   their  sup- 
pression :    So  that  nothing  could  be  more  happy  than  the 
ftudden  extinction  of  this  rising  flame. 

When  the  parliament  met,  they  chose  sir  Harboltle  Aprtt25. 
Grimstone  speaker,  a  noian,  who,  though  he  had  for  some 
time  concurred  with  the  late  parliament,  had  long  been 
Vol.  VI.  T  t 
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CHAF,    efttefiiied  itffectionate  to  the  king*s  seirice*     The  ^tn/t 
^^my^^.  clangers  incurred  during  former  usurpations,  join^  to  the 
1$60.      extreme  caution  of  the  general,  kept  every  one  in  awe| 
and  none  dared,  for  some  days,  to  make  any  mention  of  the 
king.     The  members  exerted  their  spirit  chiety  in  bitter 
invectives  against  the  memory  of  Cromwel,  and  in  exe- 
crations  against  the  inhuman  murder  of  their  late  sove- 
|nM»3r.     reign.      At  last,  the  general,  having  sufficiently  sounded 
their  inclinations,  gave  directions  to  Annesley  president 
of  the  council,  to  inform  them,  that  one  sir  John  Granville, 
a  servant  of  the  king*s,  bad  been  sent  over  by  his  majesty, 
and  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the  commons. 
The  resto-  The  loudest  acclamations  were  excited  by  this  intelligence. 
Granville  was  called  in ;    The  letter,  accompanied  wi^ 
a  declaration,  greedjly  read :    Without  one  moment's  de- 
lay, and  without  a  contradictory  vote,  a  committee  w2» 
appointed  to  prepare  an  answer :   And,  in  order  to  spread 
fhe  same  satisfaction  throughout  the  kingdom,  it  was  voted 
that   the   letter  and  declaration    should  immediately  be 
published* 

The  people,  freed  from  the  state  of  suspense  in  whicb 
Ihey  had  so  long  been  held,  now  changed  ^eir  anxious 
hope  for  the  unmixt  effusions  of  joy ;  and  displayed  a 
social  triumph  and  exultation,  which  no  private  prosperity, 
p\tn  the  greatest,  is  ever  able  fully  to  inspire,  Traditiems 
remain  of  men,  particularly  of  Oughtred,  the  mathemati- 
cian, who  died  of  pleasure,  when  informed  of  this  happy 
and  surprising  event.  The  king's  declaration  was  weH 
calculated  to  uphold  the  satisfaction  inspired  by  the  pros- 
pect of  publip  settlement.  It  offered  a  general  amnesty 
to  all  persons  whatsoever;  and  that  without  any  except 
tion  but  such  as  should  afterwards  be  made  by  parliament; 
It  promised  liberty  of  conscience  |  and  a  concurrence  in 
any  act  of  parliament,  which,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
should  be  offered  for  ensuring  that  indulgence :  It  sub* 
mitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  same  assembly  the  inquiiy 
into  all  grants,  purchases,  and  alienations :  And  it  assured 
the  soldiers  of  all  their  arrears,  and  promised  them,  for  the 
future,  the  same  pay  which  they  then  enjoyed. 

The  lords,  perceiving  the  spirit  by  which  the   king^ 
dom,  as  well  as  the  commons,  was  animated^  hastened  t* 


>. 
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#eio8tate  thvnuftelves  in  their  ancient  authority,  and  16  take    CHAP« 
dieir  share  in  the  settlement  of  the  nation*     Thev  found  ^ 

Ihe  doors  of  their  house  open ;  and  all  were  admitted ;      iq^ 
even  such  as  had  formerly  been  excluded  on  account  of 
their  pretended  de^nquency* 

Thb  two  houses  attended^  while  the  king  was  pro^^  sthMay* 
elaimed  with  great  solemnity,  in  Palace  Y^rd,  at  White- 
hall, and  at  Temple  Bar.  The  commons  voted  500  pounds 
to  buy  a  jewel  for  Granville,  who  had  brought  them  the; 
king's  gracious  messages :  A  present  of  ^0,000  pounds 
was  conferred  on  the  king,  10,(X)0  pounds  on  the  duke  of  ■ 

Torkr,  IJOOO  pounds  on  the  duke  of  Glocester.  ,  A  com*- 
mittee  of  lords  and  commons  was  despatched  to  invite  his 
majesty  to  return  and  take  possession  of  the  government* 
The  rapidity  yith  which  all  these  events  were  conducted, 
was  marvellous,  and  discovered  the  passionate  zeal  and 
antife  unanimity  of  the  nation*  Such  an  impatience  ap 
peared,  and  such  an  emulation,  in  lords,  and  commons, 
and  city^  who  should  make  the  most  lively  expressions  of 
dieir  joy  and  duty ;  that,  as  the  noble  historian  expresses 
ft,  a  man  could  not  but  wonder  where  those  people  dwelt, 
who  had  done  all  the  mischief,  and  kept  the  king  so  many- 
years  from  enjoying  the  comfort  and  support  of  such  ex« 
eellent  subjects.  The  king  himself  said,  that  it  must 
surely  ^ave  been  his  own  fault  that  he  had  not  sooner 
taken  possession  of  the  throne ;  since  he  found  every  body 
so  zealous  in  promoting  his  happy  restoration. 

Thc  respect  of  foreign  powers  soon  followed  the  sub- 
mission of  the  king's  subjects.  Spain  invited  him  to 
return  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  embark  in  some  of  her 
maritime  towns*  France  made  protestations  of  affection 
and  regard,  and  offered  Calais  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
States  general  sent  deputies  with  a  like  friendly  invitation. 
The  king  resolved  to  accept  of  this  last  offer.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  republic  bore  him  a  cordial  affection;  and 
politics  no  longer  restrained  their  magistrates  from  pro^ 
moting  and  expressing  that  sentiment.  As  he  passed  from 
Breda,  to  the  Hague,  he  was  attended  by  numerous  crowds, 
4md  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations ;  as  if 
themselves,  ^ot  their  rivals  in  power  and  commerce,  wer6 
now  restored  to  peace  and  security.     The  States  general 
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CHAP,    in  a  body,  and  afterwards  the  States  of  Holland  apart, 
^^^'     performed  their  compliments  with  the  greatest  s(demnit]r« 


1660.     Every  person  of  distinction  was  ambitious  of  being  intro* 
duced  to  his  majesty ;  all  ambassadors  and  public  minis^ 
ters  of  kings,  or  states,  repaired  to  him,  and  professed  the 
joy  of  their  masters  in  his  behalf:  So  that  one  would  have 
^  thought,  that  from  the  united  efforts  of  Christendom  had 

been  derived  this  revolution,  which  diffused  every  where 
such  universal  satisfaction* 

The  English  fleet  came  in  sight  of  Scheveling.  Men* 
tague  had  not  waited  for  orders  from  the  parliament;  but 
had  persuaded  the  officers,  of  themselves,  to  tender  their 
duty  to  his  majesty.  The  duke  of  York  immediately 
went  on  board,  and  took  the  command  of  the  fleet  as 
high  admiral. 

When  the  king  disembarked  at  Dover,  he  was  met  by 
the  general,  whom  he  cordially  embraced.  Never  subject 
in  fact,  probably  in  his  intentions,  had^  deserved  better  of 
his  king  and  country.  In  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
without  eifusion  of  blood,  by  this  cautious  and  disinter- 
ested conduct  alone,  he  had  bestowed  settlement  on  three 
kingdoms,  which  had  long  been  torn  with  the  most  vio^ 
lent  convulsions :  And.  having  obstinately  refused  the 
most  inviting  conditions  ofiered  him  by  the  king  as  weU 
as  by  every  party  in  the  kingdom,  he  freely  restored  his 
injured  master  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  king  entered 
S9thMa7.  London  on  the  29th  of  May,  which  was  also  his  birth 
day.  The  fond  imaginations  of  men  interpreted  as  a 
happy  omen  the  concurrence  of  two  such  joyful  periods. 


#*#*###*###* 


At  this  era,  it  may  be  proper  to  stop  a  moment  and 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  age,  so  far  as  regards  man- 
ners, finances,  arms,  commerce,  arts  and  sciences.  The 
chief  use  of  history  is,  that  it  affords  materials  for  dis- 
quisitions of  this  nature ;  and  it  seems  the  duty  of  an 
historian  to  point  out  the  proper  inferences  and  conclusions. 
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No  people  could  undergo  a  change  more  sudden  and    CHAP, 
entire  in  their  -mannerS)  than  did  the  English  nation  du-      ^^^\ 
ring  this  period.     From  tranquillity,  concord,  submission,     .  j^gQ 
ftobrlety,  they  passed  in  an  instant  to  a  state  of  faction,  Mannent 
fanaticism,  rebellion,  and  almost  frenzy.     The  violence 
of  the  English  parties  exceeded  any  thing  which  we  can 
now  imagine :     Had  they   continued  but  a  little  longer^ 
there  was  just  reason  to  dread  all  the  horrors  of  the  an- 
cient massacres  and  proscriptions.  The  military  usurpers, 
whose  authority  was  founded  on  palpable  injustice,  and' 
was  supported  by  no  national  party,  would  have  been  im* 
pelled  by  rage  and  despair  into  such  sanguinary  measures ; 
and  if  these  furious  expedients  had  beon  employed  on  one 
side,  revenge  would  naturally  have  pushed  the  other  party, 
after  a  return  of  power,  to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies.  ^ 

No  social  intercourse  was  maintained  between  the  parties ; 
no  marriages  or  alliances  contracted.  The  royalists,  though 
oppressed,  harassed,  persecuted,  disdained  all  affinity  with 
their  masters.  The  more  they  were  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion, the  greater  superiority  did  they  aifect  above  those 
•  usurpers,  who  by  violence  and  injustice  had  acquired  an 
ascendant  over  them. 

The  manners  of  the  two  factions  were  as  opposite  as 
^ose  of  the  most  distant  nations.  ''  Your  friends,  the 
^^  Cavaliers,"  said  a  parliamentarian  to  a  royalist,  *''  are 
**  very  dissolute  and  debauched."  '^  True,"  replied  the 
loyalist,  ''  they  have  the  infirmitfes  of  men :  But  your 
**  friends,  the  Roundheads,  have  the  vices  of  devils,  ty- 
^^ranny,  rebellion,  and  spiritual  pride."*^  Riot  and  dis- 
order, it  is  certsdn,  notwithstanding  the  good  example  set 
them  by  Charles  I.,  prevailed  very  much  among  his  par- 
tisans. Being  commonly  men  of  birth  and  fortune,  to 
•whom  excesses  are  less  pernicious  than  to  the  vulgar, 
they  ivere  too  apt  to  indulge  themselves  in  all  pleasures, 
particularly  those  of  the  table.  Opposition  to  the  rigid 
preciseness  of  their  antagonists  increased  their  inclinatioti 
to  good  fellowship ;  and  the  character  of  a  man  of  plea- 
sure was  affected  among  them,  as  a  sure  pledge  of  attach-, 
jnent  to  the  church  and  monarchy.     Even  when  ruined 

<1  Sir  Philip  Warwic. 
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CHAP,   by  coafiscaidohs  and  sequestrations,  they  endeayoiu^  tn^ 
maintain  the  appearance  of  a  careless  and  social  jolUtjr. 


lliq^  ^^  As  much  as  hope  b  superior  to  fear,"  said  a  poor  and 
merry  cavalier,  ^^  so  much  ia  our  situation  preferable  ts 
^  that  of  our  enemies.     We  laugh  while  they  tremble." 

The  gloomy  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  among  the 
parliamentary  party,  is  surely  the  most  curious  spectacle 
presented  by  any  history ;  and  the  most  instructive,  as 
well  as  entertaining,  to  a  philosophical  mind*  All  recresr 
tions  were  in  a  manner  suspended  by  ^e^  rigid  severity  of 
the  presbyterians  and  independents.  Horseraces  and 
cockmatehes  w^re  prohibited  as  the  greatest  enormities** 
.  Even  bearbaiting  ^was  esteemed  heathenish  and  unchris- 
tian :  The  sport  of  it,  not  the  inhumanity,  gave  offence. 
Colonel  HewsoD,  from  his  pious  zeal,  marched  with  his 
regiment  into  London,  and  destroyed  all  the  bears,  which 
were  there  kept  for  the  diversion  of  the  citizens.^  TUs 
adventure  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  the  fiction  of  Un- 
dibras.  Though  the  English  nation  be  naturally  candid 
and  sincere,  hypocri^  prevailed  among  them  beyond  any 
•  example  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  religious  hy- 
pocrisy, it  may  be  remarked,  is  of  a  peculiar  nature ;  and 
being  generally  unknown  to  the  person  himself^  though 
more  dangerous^  it  implies  less  falsehood  than  any  other 
species  of  insincerity.  The  Old  Testament,  preferably 
to  the  New,  was  the  favourite  of  all  the  sectaries.  The 
eastern  poetical  style  of  that  composition  made  it  moie 
easily  susceptible  of  a  turn  which  was  agreeable  to  theiS- 

W£  have  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to 
speak  of  many  of  the  sects  which  prevailed  in  England : 
To  enumerate  them  all  would  be  impossible.  The  quak- 
ers,  however,  are  so  considerable,  at  least  so  singular,  as 
to  merit-  some  attention ;  and  as  they  renounced  by  prin- 
ciple the  use  of  arms,  *  they  never  made  such  a  figure  in 
public  transactions  as  to  enter  into  any  part  of  our 
narratiiTe^ 

The  religion  of  the  quakers,  like  most  others,  began 
with  the  lowest  vulgar,  and,  in  its  progress,  came  at  last 
to  comprehend  people    of    better   quality   and   fasliion« 

e  Kining.ao  marder. 
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Oeorge   Fox,  born  ^t  Drayton  in  Lancashire,  in  1634^   CHAP. 

was  the  founder  of  this  sect.  He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  ^[f^I^^ 
and  was  himself  bound  apprenfeke  to  a  shoeitiaker*  Feeling  |g^ 
a  stronger  impulse  towards  spiritual  contemplations  than 
towards  that  mechanical  profession,  he  left  his  master, 
and  went  about  the  country  clothed  in  a  leathern  doublet, 
a  dress  which  he  long  affected,  as  well  for  its  sii^gularity 
as  its  cheapness*  That  he  might  wean  himself  from  sub- 
lunary objects,  he  broke  off  all  connexions  with  his  friends 
and  family,  and  never  dwelled  t  moment  in  one  jrface ;  lest 
habit  should  beget  new  connexions,  and  depress  the  sub- 
limity of  his  aerial  meditations*  He  frequently  wandered 
into  the  woods,  and  passed  whole  days  in  hollow  trees, 
without  company,  or  stay  other  amusement  than  his  bible. 
Having  reached  that  pitch  of  perfection  as  to  need  no 
other  book,  he  soon  advanced  to  another  state  of  spiritual 
progress,  and  began  to  pay  less  regard  even  to  that  divine 
composition  itself.  His  own  breast^  he  imagined,  was 
full  of  the  same  inspiration  which  had  guided  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles  themselves ;  and  by  this  inward  light 
must  every  spiritual  obscurity  be  cleared,  by  this  living  . 
spirit  must  the  dead  letter  be  animated. 

When  he  had  been  sufficiently  consecrated  in  his  own 
imagination,  he  felt  that  the  fumes  of  self  applause  soon 
dissipate,  if  not  continually  supplied  by  the  admiration  of 
others ;  and  he  began  to  seek  proselyted.  Proselytes 
were  easHy  gained,  at  a  time  when  all  men's  affections 
were  turned  towards  religion,  and  when  the  most  extra- 
vagant modes  of  it  were  sure  to  be  most  popular.  All 
the  forms  of  ceremony,  invented  by  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion. Fox  and  his  disciples,  from  a  superior  pride  and 
ostentation,  carefully  rejected  :  Even  the  ordinary  rites  of 
civility  were  shunned,  as  the  nourishment  of  carnal  vanity 
and  self  conceit.  They  would  bestow  no  titles  of  dis- 
tinction :  The  name  of  friend  was  the  only  salutation 
with  which  they  indiscriminately  accosted  every  one.  To 
no  person  would  they  make  a  bow,  or  move  their  hat,  or 
give^  any  signs  of  reverence.  Instead  of  that  affected 
adulation,  introduced  into  modern  tongues,  of  speaking  to 
individuals  as  if  they  were  a  multitude,  they  returned  to 
the  sin^plicity  of  ancient  languages ;  and   thou  and  thee 
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CHAP,   were  thfe  only  expressions  which,  on  any  consideration, 
they  could  be  brought  to  employ* 


1^00  Dress  too,  a  material  circumstance,  distinguished  the 

members  of  this  sect.  Every  superfluity  and  ornament 
was  carefully  retrenched :  No  plaits  to  their  coat,  no  but* 
tons  to  their  sleeves :  No  lace,  no  ruffles,  no  embroidery* 
Even  a  button  to  the  hat,  though  sometimes  useful,  yet 
not  being  always  so,  was  universally  rejected  by  them  with 
horror  and  detestation* 

The  violent  enthusiasnr  of  this  sect,  like  all  high  pas- 
sions, being  too  strong  for  the  weak  nerves  to  sustain, 
tlirew  the  preachers  into  convulsions,  and  shakings,  and 
distortions  in  their  limbs ;  and  they  thence  received  the 
appellation  of  quakers.  Amidst,  the  great  toleration 
which  was  then  granted  to  all  sects,  and  even  encourage- 
ment given  to  all  innovations,  this  sect  alone  suffered  per- 
secution. From  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  the  quakers 
broke  into  churches,  disturbed  public  worship,  and 
harassed  the  minister  and  audience  with  railing  and  re- 
proaches. When  carried  before  a  magistrate,  they  refused 
him  all  reverence,  and  treated  him  with  the  same  fami- 
liarity as  if  he  had  been  their  equal.  Sometimes  they 
were  thrown  into  madhouses,  sometimes  into  prisons: 
Sometimes  whipped,  sometimes  pilloried.  The  patience 
and  fortitude  with  which  they  suffered,  begat  compassion, 
admiration,  esteem.^  A  supernatural  spirit  was  believed 
to  support  them  under  those  sufferings,  which  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  humanity,  freed  from  the  illusions  of  passion, 
is  unable  to  sustain. 

The  quakers  creeped  into  the  army  :  But  as  they 
preached  universal  peace,  they  seduced  the  military  zea- 
lots from  their  profession,  and  would  soon,  had  they  been 
suffered,  have  put  an  end,  without  any  defeat  or  calamity, 

to  the  dominion  of  the  saints.     These  attempts  became  a 

f 

f  The  following  story  is  told  by  Whitlocke,  p.  599.  Some  quakers  at  Has- 
ington  in  Northumberland,  coming  to  the  minister  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
speaking  to  him,  the  people  fell  upon  the  quakers,  and  almost  killed  one  or  two 
of  them  ;  who,  going  out,  fell  on  their  knees,  and  prayed  God  to  pardon  the 
people,  who  knew  not  what  they  did ;  and  afterwards  speaking  to  the  people,  so 
convinced  them  of  the  evil  they  had  done  in  beating  them,  that  tlie  conntiy 
people  fell  a  quarrelling,  and  beat  one  another  more  than  they  had  before 
beaten  the  qctakers. 
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.  iceab  ground  of  persecution,  and  a  new  reason  for  their    c^f* 
progress  among  the  peojJe* 

M0RAI.S  with  this  sect  were  cairied,  or  affected  to  be 

carried,  to  the  same  degree  of  extravagance  as  religion. 

Give  a  quaker  a  blow  on  one  cheek,  he  held  up  the  other : 

Ask  his  doke,  he  gave  you  hisi  coat  also  :    The  greatest 

'  interest  could  not  engage  him,  in  any  court  of  judicature, 

lo  swear  even  to  the  truth  :   He  never  asked  more  for  his 

.  wares  than  the  precise  sum  which  he  was  determined  to 

Accept*     This  last  maxim  is  laudable,  and  continues  still 

to  be  religiously  observed  by  that  sect* 

No  fanatics  ever  carried  farther  the  hatred  to  cere* 
monies,  forms,  orders,  rites,  and  positive  institutions. 
Even  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  by  all  other  sects 
believed  to  be  interwoven  with  the  very  vitals  of  christia** 
nity,  were  disdainfully  rejected  by  them.  The  very  sab- 
bath they  profaned.  The  holiness  of  churches  they  deri* 
ded  ;  and  they  would  give  tp  these  sacred  edifices  no  other 
appellation  than  that  of  shops  or  steeple  houses*  No 
priests  were  admitted  in  their  sect  :  Every  one  had  re- 
ceived from  immediate  illumination  a  character  much 
superior  to  the  sacerdotal.  When  they  met  for  divine 
worship,  each  rose  up  in  his  place,  and  delivered  the  ex- 
temporary inspirations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  :  Women  also 
were  admitted  to  teach  the  brethren,  and  were  considered 
aa  proper  vehicles  to  convey  the  dictates  of  the  spirit. 
Sometimes  a  great  many  preachers  were  moved  to  speak 
ftt  once  :  Sometimes  a  total  silence  prevailed  in  their 
congregations* 

SoK£  quakers  attempted  to  fast  forty  days  in  imitation 
of  Christ;  and  one  of  them  bravely  perished  in  the*ex<* 
periment.^  A  female  quaker  came  naked  into  the  church 
where  the  protector  sate  ;  being  moved  by  the  spirit,  as 
she  said,  to  appear  as  a  sign  to  the  people.  A  number 
of  them  fancied,  that  the  renovation  of  all  things  had 
comaaenced,  and  that  clothes  were  to  be  rejected,  together 
with  other  superfluities.  The  sufferings  which  followed 
the  practice  of  this  doctrine,  were  a  species  of  persecution 
not  well  calculated  for  promoting  it. 

g  WhiUocke,  p.  624. 
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CHAP,  James  Natlok, was  a  quaker^  noted  for  blasphemy, 

^^'^'     or  rather  madness,'  in  the  time  of  the  protectorship.     He 
fancied  that  he  hiipself  was  transformed  into  Christ,  and 
was  become  the  real  saviour  of  the  world ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  frenzy,  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  naany 
actions  of  the  Messiah  related  in  the  evangelists.      As  he 
bore  a  resemblance  to  the  common  pictures  of  Christ,  he 
allowed  his  beard  to  grow  in  a  like  form  ;    He  raised  a 
person  from  the  dead  :^    He  was  ministered  imto  by  wo- 
men I'    He  entered  Bristol  mounted  on  a  horse  :    I  sup* 
pose,  from  the  difficulty  in  that  place  of  finding  an  ass  : 
His  disciples  spread  their  garments  before  him,  and  cried, 
^^  Hosannah  to  the  highest ;  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God 
^^  of  Sabbaoth.     When  carried  before  the  magistrate,  he 
would  give  no  other  answer  to  all  questions  than    ^^  thou 
•'  hast  said    it."     What  is  remarkable,    the  parliament 
thought  that  the  matter  deserved  their  attention.     Near 
ten  days  they  spent  in  inquiries  apd  debates  about  him.'^ 
Tht^y  condemned  him  to  be  pilloryed,  whipped,  burned  in 
the  face,  and  to  have  his  tongue  bored  through  with  a  re4 
hot  iron.     All  these  severities  he  bore  with  the  usual  pa- 
tience.    So  far  his  delusion  supported  him#      But  the 
seiquel  spoiled  all.     He  was  sent  tQ  Bridewell,  confined 
to  hard  labour,  fed  on  bread  and   water,  and  debarred 
from  all  his  disciples,  male  and  female.     His  illusion  dis* 
sipated,  and  after  some  time,  he  was  contented  to  come 
out  an  ordinary  man,  and  return  to  his  usual  occupations. 

The  chief  taxes  in  England,  during  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  were  the  monthly  assessments,  the  excise, 
and  the  customs.  The  assessments  were  levied  on  per- 
sonal estates  as  well  as  on  land  ;^  a^d  commissioners 
w;ere  appointed  in  .each  county  for  rating  the  individuals. 
The  highest  assessment  amounted  to  120,000  pounds  a 
month  in  England  ;  the  lowest  was  35,00Q.  The  assess- 
ments in  Scotland  were  sometimes  10,000  pounds  a  month;™ 
commonly  6000.  Those  in  l9e]and  9000.  At  a  medium, 
this  tax  might  have  afforded  about  a  million  a  year.     The 

h  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vi.  p^  309.  One  Dorcas  Earberry  made 
path  before  a  maeUtrate,  tliat  she  had  been  dead  two  days,  aiid  that  Naylor  had 
brought  her  to  life.  i  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vi.  p.  399. 

k  Thurloe,  vol.  v.  p.  7U8.  1  Scobel,  p.  *19.  m  Thurloe,  ¥pV 

ti.p.476. 
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it^d^a,  during  the  civil  wars,  was  levied  oh  bread,  flesh-*  CHAP* 
meat,  as  well  as  beer,  ale,  strong  waters,  and  many  other  ^^^v-^^ 
Commodities*  After  the  king  was  subdued^  bread  and  i^^^ 
flesh-meat  were  exempted  from  excise.  The  customs  on 
exportation  were  lowered  in  1656."  In  1650,  commissi- 
oners were  appointed  to  levy  both  customs  and  ejccises. 
Cromwcl  in  1657  returned  to  the  old  practice  of  farming. 
Eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  then  offered,  both 
for  customs  and  excise  ;  a  greater  sum  than  had  ever  been 
levied  by  the  commissioners :®  The  whole  of  the  taxes 
during  that  period  might  at  a  medium  amount  to  above 
two  millions  a'  year  ;  a  sum  which,  though  moderate, 
much  exceeded  the  revenue  of  any  former  king.^  Seques- 
trationSj  compositions,  sale  of  crown  and  church  lands^ 
and  of  the  lands  of  delinquents,  yielded  also  considerable 
sums,  but  very  difficult  to  be  estimated.  Church  lands 
are  said  to  have  been  sold  for  a  million  •'>  None  of  these 
were  ever  valued  at  above  ten  or  eleven  years'  purchase.' 
The  es^tes  of  delinquents  amounted  to  above  200,000 
pounds  a  year.'  Cromwel  died  more  than  two  millions 
in  debt  ;*  though  the  parliament  had  left  him  in  the  trea- 
sury above  500,000  pounds  |  and  in  stores,  the  value  of 
f0O,0OO  pounds." 

•  The  committee  of  danger  in  April  1648  voted  to  raise 
the  army  to  40,000  men.^  The  same  year,  the  pay  of 
the  army  was  estimated  at  80,000  pounds  a  month.*  The 
establishment  of  the  army  in  1652  was  iii  Scotland^ 
15,000  foot,  2580  horse,  560  dragoons ;  in  England, 
4700  foot,  2520  horse,  garrisons  6154.  In  all^  31,519, 
besides  officers.'  The  army  in  Scotland  was  afterwards 
considerably  reduced.  The  atmy  in  Ireland  was  not 
much  short  of  20,000  men  ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
commonwealth  maintained  in  1652  .a  standing  army  of 
more  than  50,000  men.  Its  pay  amounted  to  a  yearly 
sum  of  1,047,715  pounds.*     Afterwards  the  protector  re- 

n  Scobel,  p.  376.  o  ThUrloe,  vol.  ti.  p.  485. 

p  It  appears  that  the  late  king's  revenue,  fi-om  1637,  to  the  meeting  of 
the  kmg  parliament,  was  only  900,000  pounds,  of  which  800,000  may  be  es-^ 
teemed  illegal.  q  Dr.  Walker,  p.  14,  r  Thurloe,  vol.  i,  p!  753^ 

8  Thurloe,  vol.  ii.  p.  414.  t  Thurloe,  vol.  vii.  p.  667. 

u  World's  Mistake  in  Oliver  Cromwel.  w  Whitlocke,  p.  «9». 

X  Whitlocke,  p.  378.  y  Journal,  ad  ]}eo«mber,  165S. 

z  Jonrnal,  9d  December,  185S. 
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CHAP,  duced  die  establishment  to  30^000  men,  as  appears  hy  ths 
^^^^IJ*  Instrument  of  Government  aad  Humble  Petition  and  Ad» 
iS$o.  ^''^^^*  ^^^  frequent  enterprises  obliged  him  from  tiaae  to 
time  to  augment  them.  Richard  had  on  foot-  in  Engbmd 
sm  army  of  13,258  men,  in  Scotland  9506,  in  Ireland 
about  10,000  men**  The  foot  soldiers  bad  commonly  a 
shilling  a  day.^  The  horse  had  two  shillings  and  sis;* 
pence  ;  so  that  many  gentlemen  and  younger  brotiievs  of 
good  family  enlisted  in  the  protector's  cavalry.*^  No  won- 
der that  such  men  were  averse  from  the'  reestabUshment 
of  civil  government,  by  which,  they  well  knew, ""  they 
9iust  be  deprived  of  so  gainful  a  profession. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  the  parlia- 
ment had  on  foot  aliout  80,000  men,  partly  militia,  partly 
regular  forces.  The  vigour  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  great  capacity  of  those  members  who  had  assumed  tlus 
government,  never  at  any  time  appeared  so  conspicuous.^ 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  public,  during  the  protec- 
torship of  Richard,  was  estimated  at  1,868,717  pounds.; 
His  annual  expenses  at  2,201,540  pounds.  An  additiondi 
revenue  was  demanded  from  parliament.* 

The  commerce  and  industry  of  £ngland  increased 
extremely  during  the  peaceable  period  of  Chades's  reign: 
The  trade  to  the  East  Indies  and  to  Guinea  became  con- 
siderable. The  English  possessed  almost  the  sole  trade 
with  Spain.  Twenty  thousand  cloths  were  annually  sent 
to  Turkey.^  Commerce  met  with  interruption,  no  doubt, 
from  the  civil  wars  and  convulsions  which  afterwards  pre* 
vailed ;  though  it  soon  recovered  after  the  establishmeitt 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  war  with  the  Dutch,.by  dis^ 
tressing  the  commerce  of  so  formidable  a  rival,  served  to 
encourage  trade  in  England:  The  Spanish  war  was  to  as 
equal  degree  pernicious.  All  the  effects  of  the  Enj^sh 
merchants,  to  an  immense  value,  were  confiscated  in 
Spain.  The  prevalence  of  democratical  principles  engSi^ 
ged  the  country  gentlemen  to  bind  their  sons  apprentices 
to  merchants;*  and  commerce  has  ever  since  been  more 
honourable  in  England  than  in  any  other  European  king- 

ft  Journal,  6th  of  April  1659.  b  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  395.  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

e  Oumble*8  life  of  Monk.  d  Wkitlocke,  p.  A77.  e  Jouraml^  7th 

April  1 659.  f  Sti-ftif«[4'9  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  421.  4^23.  4SQ.  467. 
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dcmi*    llie  exclusive  compaiiieSf  which  fotmeriy  confined    CHAP, 
trade^  were  never  expready  abolnhfid  by  any  ordinance  of  ,  ^^^ 
parliament  during  the  commonwealth;  but  as  men  paid  no      ^^^ 
regard  to  the  prerogative  whence  the  charters  of  these 
oomponies  were  derived,   the   monopoly  was  gradually 
mvaded,  and  commerce   increased  by  the   increase   of 
liberty*     Interest  in^l650  was  reduced  to  six  per  cent.    . 
Turn  customs  in  England,  before  the  civil  wars,  are 
•aid  to  have  amounted  to  500,000  pounds  a  year  :^  A  sum 
ten  times  greater  than  during  the  best  period  in  queen 
Eliaeabeth's  reign :  But  there  is  probably  some  exaggera- 
tion  in  this  matter* 

The  post  house  in  1653  was  farmed  at  40,000  pounds     ' 
a  y«ar,  which  was  deemed  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
diree  kingdoms.     Letters  paid  only  about  half  their  pre- 
sent postage. 

Fkom  1619  to  leSSyther^e  had  been  coined  6,900,042 
pounds*  From  163R  to  165r,  the  coinage  amounted  to 
f^T^S^S^X  pounds.*  Dr.  Davenant  has  told  us  from  the 
registers  of  the  mint,  that  between  1558  and  1659,  there 
had  been  coined  19,832,476  pounds  in  gold  and  silver. 

Tb£  first  mention  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  is 
about  1660*^^  Asparagus,  artichokes,  cauliflower,  smd  a 
variety^of  sallads,  were  about  the  same  time  introduced 
into  £ngland.| 

The  colony  of  New  England  increased  by  means  of 
&e  puritans,  who  fled  thither,  in  order  to  free  themselves 
from  the  constraint  which  Laud  and  the  church  party  had 
imposed  upon  them;  and,  before  the  commencement  of 
die  civil  wars,  it  is  supposed  to  have  contmned  25,000 
souls.™  For  a  like  reason,  the  catholics,  afterwards,  who 
ibuAid  themselves  exposed  to  many  hardships,  and  dreaded 
still  wo3rse  trei^ment,  w^&t  over  to  Amerijca  in  great  niun* 
bers,  and  settled  the  colony  of  Maryland. 

Bbfobb  the  civil  wars^  learning  and  the  fine  arts  were 
favoured  at  court,  and  a  good  taste  began  tOL  prevail  in 
the  nation.  The  king  loved  pictures,  somedmes  handled 
the  pencil  himself^  and  was  a  good  judge  of  the  art.     The 

h  Lewis  Robert's  Treasure  of  Traffic.  i  Happy  Future  State  of  Kn^- 

{and.  k  Anderaon^^  toI.  ii.  p.  111.  1  AndersoOy  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 

m  British  empire  in  Amerisft,  Tol  i.  p.  %7% 
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CHAP,  pieces  of  foreign  masters,  were  bot^;ht  up  at  a  vast  price  j 
,^^^^^^  and  the  value  of  pictures  doubled  in  Europe  by  the  emu- 
1660.  lation  between  Charles  and  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  were 
touched- with  the  same  elegant  passion*  Vandyke  was 
caressed  and  enriched  at  court.  Inigo  Jones  was  master 
of  the  king's  buildings ;  though  afterwards  persecuted  by 
the  parliament,  on  account  of  the  part  which  he  had  i& 
rebuilding  St.  Paul's,  and  for  obeying  some  orders  of 
council,  by  which  he  was  directed  to  pull  down  houses,- 
in  order  :to  make  room  for  that  edifice*  Laws^  who  •  had 
not  been  surpassed  by  any  musician  before  him,  was  much 
beloved  by  the  king,  who  called  him  the  father  of  music* 
Charles  was  a  good  judge  of  writing,  and  was  thought  by 
some  more  axixious  with  regard  to  purity  of  style  than 
became  a  monarch."  Notwithstanding  his  narrow  reve* 
nue,  and  his  freedom  from  all  vanity,  he  lived  in  such  mag' 
nificence,  that  he  possessed  four  and  twenty  palaces,  all  <d 
th^n  elegantly  and  completely  furnished  :  insomuch  that« 
when  he  removed  from  one  to  another,  he  was  not  obliged 
to  transport  any  thing  along  with  him. 

Cromwel,  though  himself  a  barbarian,  was  not  in-' 
sensible  to  literary  merit*  Usher,  notwithstanding  bis 
being  a  bishop,  received  a  pension  from  him*  ])Iarvel 
and  Milton  were  in  his  service.  Waller,  who  was  his 
relation,  was  carressed  by  him.  The  poet  always  said, 
that  the  protector  himself  was  not  so  wbcdly  illiterate  as 
was  commonly  imagined.  He  gave  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year  to  the  divinity  professor  at  Oxford ;  and  an  historian 
mentions  this  bounty  as  an  instance  of  his  love  of  litera* 
ture.°  He  intended  to  have  erected  a  college  at  Durham 
for  the  benefit  of  the  northern  coimties. 

Civil  wars,  especially  when  founded  on  principles  of 
liberty,  are  not  commonly  unfavourable  to  the  arts  of  elo- 
quence and  composition ;  or  rather,  by  presenting  nobler 
and  more  interesting  objects,  they  amply  compensate  that 
tranquillity  of  which  they  bereave  th€  muses.  The 
speeches  of  the  parliamentary  orators  during  this  period 
are  of  a  strain  much  superior  to  what  any  former  age  had 
produced  in  England ;  and  the  force  and  compass  of  our 

n  Burnet.  o  Neale's  Histoid  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  12S. 
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tongue  were  then  firfet  put  to  trial.     It  must,  however,  be    CHAP, 
confessed,  that  the  wretched  fanaticism  which  so  much 
infected  the  parliamentary  party,  was  no  less  destructive      ^qqq,' 
of  taste  and  science,  than  of  all  law  and  order.     Gaiety 
and   wit  were   proscribed:    Human   learning  despised: 
Freedom  of  inquiry  detested:  Cant  and  hypocrisy  alone 
encouraged/    It  was  an  article  positively  ipsisted  on  in 
the  preliminaries  to  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  that  all  play- 
houses should  for  ever  be  abolished.    Sir  John  Davenant, 
says  Whitlocke,^  speaking  of  the  year  1658,  published  an' 
opera,  notwithstanding  the  nicety  of  the  times.     AH  the 
king's  furniture  was  put  to  sale :  His  pictures,  disposed  of 
at  very  low  prices,  enriched  all  the  collections  in  Europe: 
The  cartoons,  when  complete,  were  only  appraised  at  300 
pounds,  though  the  whole  collection  of  the  king's  curiosi- 
ties was  sold  at  above  50,000,^     Even  the  royal  palaces 
were   pulled  in  pieces,  and  the  materials  of  them  sold. 
The  very  library  and  medals  at  St.  James's  were  intehded 
by  the  generals  to  be  brought  to  auction,  in  order  to  pay 
the  arrears  of  some  regiments  of  cavalry  quartered  near 
London:   But  Selden,  apprehensive  of  the  loss,  engaged  ' 

his  .friend  Whitlocke,  then  lord  keeper  for  the  common- 
wealth, to  apply  for  the  office  of.  librarian.  This  expe- 
dient saved  that  valuable  collection.  ^ 

It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  the  greatest  genius 
by  far  that  shone  out  in  England  during  this  period,  was 
deeply  engaged  with  these  fanatics,  and  even  prostituted 
his   pen  in  theological   controversy,  in  factious  disputes, 
and  in  justifying  the  most  violent  measures  of  the  party. 
This    was   John    Milton,    whose    poems   are   admirable, 
though  liable  to  some  objections ;  his  prose  writings  disa- 
greeable, though  not  altogether  defective  in  genius.      Nor 
are  all    his  poems  equal :   His  Paradise  Lost,  his  Comus, 
and  a  few  others,  shine  out  amidst  some  flat  and  insipid 
compositions :     Even  in  the   Paradise   Lost,   his   capital 
performance,  there  are  very  long  passages,  amounting  to 
near  ji  third  of  the  work,  almost  wholly  destitute  of  har- 
mony  and  elegance,   nay,  of  all  vigour  of  imagination. 
This    natural   inequality   in    Milton's    genius  was    much 

•^  V.  639.  q  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  six.  p.  85. 
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CHAP,  increased  by  the  inequalities  m  his  subject;  of  wiudi 
•  some  parts  are 'of  themselves  the  most  lofty  that  can  enter 
into  human  conception ;  others  would  have  required  the 
most  laboured  elegance  of  composition  to  support  thenu 
It  is  certain,  that  this  author,  when  in  a  happy  mood,  and 
employed  on  a  noble  subject,  is  the  most  wonderfolty 
sublime  of  any  poet  in  any  language ;  Homer  and  Lucre* 
tins  and  Tasso  not  excepted.  More  concise  than  Horner^ 
more  simple  than  Tasso,  more  nervous  than  Lucretius; 
'had  he  lived  in  a  later  age,  and  learned  to  polish  some 
rudeness  in  his  verses;  had  he  enjoyed  better  fortune, 
and  possessed  leisure  to  watch  the  returns  of  genius  in 
himself,  he  had  attained  the  pinnacle  of  perfection,  and 
borne  away  the  palm  of  epic  poetry. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Milton  never  enjoyed  in  his 
lifetime  the  reputation  which  he  deserved.  His  Para<]^ 
Lost  was  long  neglected :  Prejudices  against  an  apologist 
for  the  regicides,  and  against  a  work  not  wholly  purged 
from  the  cant  of  former  times,  kept  the  ignorant  worid 
from  perceiving  the  prodigious  merit  of  that  performance. 
Lord  Somers,  by  encouraging  a  good  edition  of  it,  about 
twenty  years  after  the  author's  death,  first  brought  it  into 
request;  and  Tonson,  in  his  dedication  of  a  smaller 
edition,, speaks  of  it  as  a  work  just  beginning  to  be  known* 
Even  during  the  prevalence  of  Milton's  party,  he  seems 
never  to  have  been  much  regarded ;  and  Whitlocke'  talks 
of  one  Milton,  as  he  calls  him,  a  blind  man,  who  was 
employed  in  translating  a  treaty  with  Sweden  into  Latin* 
These  forms  of  expression  are  aniusing  to  posterity,  who 
consider  how  obscure  Whitlocke  himself,  though  lord 
keeper  and  ambassador,  and  indeed  a  man  of  great  abilities 
and  merit,  has  become  in  comparison  of  Milton. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Milton  received  no  encourage- 
ment after  the  restoration :  It  is  more  to  be  admired 
that  he  escaped  with  his  life.  Many  of  the  cavkliers 
blamed  extremely  that  lenity  towards  him,  which  was  so 
honourable  in  the  king,  and  so  advantageous  to  posterity. 
It  is  said,  that  he  had  saved  Davenant's  life  during  the 
protectorship ;  and  Davenant  in  return  afforded  him  like 
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protection  after  the  restoration ;  being  sensible,  that  meh    CHAt*. 
of  letters  ought  always  to  regard  their  sympathy  of  .taste 


as  a  more  powerful  band  of  union,  than  any  dii&rence  of  |g^^ 
party  or  opinion  as  a  source  of  animosity.  It  was  during; 
a  state  of  poverty,  blindness^  disgrace,  danger,  and  old 
age,  that  Milton  composed  his  wonderful  poem,  which 
not  only  surpassed  all  the  perform^ices  of  his  contem« 
poraries,  but  all  the  compositions  which  had  flowed  from 
his  pen  during  the  vigour  of  his  age  and  the  height  of  his 
prosperity.  This  circumstance  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
of  all  those  which  attend  that  great  genius.  He  died 
1674,  aged  66. 

Waller  was  the  first  refiner  of  English  poetry,  at 
least  of  English,  rhyme ;  but  his  performances  still  abound 
with  many  faults,  and,  what  is  more  material,  they  con* 
tain  but  feeble  and  superficial  beauties.  Gaiety,  wit,  and 
ingenuity,  are  their  ruling  character :  They  aspire  not  to 
the  sublime ;  still  less  to  the  pathetic.  They  treat  of  love^ 
without  making  us  feel  any  tenderness;  and  abound  in 
panegyric,  without  exciting  admiration.  The  panegyric^ 
however,  on  Cromwel,  contains  more  force  than  we  should 
expect  from  the  other  compositions  of  this  poet. 

Waller  was  bom  to  an  ample  fortune,  was  early 
introduced  to  the  court,  and  lived  in  the  best  company^ 
He  possessed  talents  for  eloquence  as  well  as  poetry ;  and 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  a  good  old  age,  he  was 
the  delight  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  errors  of  his 
life  proceeded  more  from  w3/at  of  courage,  than  of  honour 
or  integrity.     He  died  in  1687,  aged  82. 

Cowley  is  an  author  extremely  corrupted  by  the  bad 
taste  of  his  age;  but,  had  he  lived  even  in  the  purest 
times  of  Greece  or  Rome,  he  must  always  have  been  a 
very  indifferent  poet.  He  had  no  ear  for  harmony  ;  and 
his  verses  are  only  known  to  be  such  by  the  rhyme  which 
terminates  them.  In  his  rugged  untunable  numbers  are 
conveyed^  sentiments  the  most  strained  and  distorted^ 
long  spun  allegories,  distant  allusions,  and  forced  con<^ 
ceits*  Great  ingenuity,  however,  and  vigour  of  thought, 
sometimes  break  out  amidst  those  unnatural  conceptions : 
A  fevr  anacreontics  surprise  us  by  their  ease  and  gaiety: 
His  prose  writings  please,  by  the  honesty  and  ^odjficifs- 
Vol.  VI.  X  X 
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CHAP,    which  they  express,  and  even  by  their  spleen  and  mel^Di- 
choly.     This  author  was  much  more  praised  and  admired 


il6a.     during  his  lifetime,  and  celebrated  after  his  death,  than 
the  great  Milton*     He  died  in  1667,  aged  49« 

Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  Cooper's  Hill,  (for  none  of 
his  other  poems  merit  attention)  has  a  loftiness  and 
vigour,  which  had  not  before  him  been  attained  by  any 
English  poet  who  wrote  in  rhyme*  The  mechanical 
difficulties  of  that  measure  retarded  ita  improvement. 
Shakspeare,  whose  tragic  scenes  are  sometimes  so  wonder- 
fully forcible  and  expressive,  is  a  very  indifferent  poet 
when  he  attempts  to  rhyme.  Precision  and  neatness  are 
chiefly  wanting  in  Denham.     He  died  in  1688,  aged  73* 

No  English  author  in  that  age  was  more  celebrated 
both  abroad  and  a;t  home,  than  Hobbes :  In  our  time  he 
is  much  neglected ;  A  lively  instance,  how  precarious  all 
reputations  founded  on  reasoning  and  pbilos(^hy!  A 
pleasant  comedy  which  paints  the  manners  of  the  agpe, 
and  exposes  a  faithful  picture  of  nature,  is  a  durable 
work,  and  is  transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity.  But  a 
system,  whether  physical  or  metaphysical,  commonly 
owes  its  success  to  its  novelty ;  and  is  no  sooner  canvassed 
with  impartiality  than  its  weakness  is  discovered.  Hobbes's 
politics  ^e  fitted  only  to  promote  t3a*anny,  and  his  ethics 
to  encourage  licentiousness.  Though  an  enemy  to  reli- 
gion, he  partakes  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  scepticism;  but 
is  as  positive  and  dogmatical  as  if  human  reason,  and  his 
reason  in  particular,  could  attain  a  thorough  conviction  in 
these  subjects.  Clearness  and  propriety  of  style  are  the 
chief  excellencies  of  Hobbes's  writings.  In  his  own  per- 
son he  is  represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  virtue ;  a 
character  nowise  surprising,  notwithstanding  his  libertine 
system  of  ethics.  Timidity  is  the  principal  fault  with 
which  he  is  reproached :  He  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
yet  could  never  reconcile  himself  to  the  thoughts  of  death. 
The  boldness  of  his  opinions  and  sentiments  forms  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  this  part  of  his  character.  He  died 
in  1679,  aged  91. 

Haerington's  Oceana  was  well  adapted  to  that  age^ 
when  the  plans  of  imaginary  republics  were  the  daily 
subjects  of  debate  and  conversation;   and  even  in. our 
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time,  it  is  jtisdy  admired  as  a  work  of  genius  and  inveflh    €BAJf, 
tion.    The  idea^  however,  •£  a  perfect  and  immortal  cosa-  ^^^iSl 
monweakh-^wilt  always  be  foimd  as  chimerical  as  that  of     1550. 
a  perfect  and  immortal  man*     The  style  of  this  author 
wants  tease  and  fluency;  but  the  good  matter,  which  his 
work  contains,  makes  compensation.     He  died  in  1677, 
aged  66. 

Hartet  is  enticed  to  the  glory  of  having  m^e,  hp 
veasoaittg  alone,  without  any  mixture  of  accid^it,  a  capital 
discovery  in  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  sci- 
ence*    He  had  also  the  happiness  of  establishing  at  jonoe 
his .dieoiy  on  the  most  solid  and  convincing  proofs;  and 
posterity  has  added  little  to  the  arguments  suggested  by 
his  industry  and  ingenuity*   His  treoftise  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  .is  farther  embellished  by  that  warmth  and 
spirit  which  so  naturally  accompany  the  genius  of  inven- 
tion*    This  great  man  was  much  favoured  by  Charles  I* 
who  gave  him  the  liberty  of  using  all  the  dier  in  the 
royal  forests  for  perfecting  his  discoveries  on  the  generation 
of  animsds*     It  was  remarked,  that  no  physician  in  Eu- 
rope, -who  had  reached  forty  years  of  age,  ever,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  adopted  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circu* 
lation   of  the   blood,  and  that  his  practice   in   London 
diminished  extremely,  from  the  reproach  drawn  upon  him 
1^  that  great  and  signal  discovery*     So  slow  is  the  pro- 
gress  of  truth  in  every  science,  even  when  not  opposed 
by  factious  or  superstitious  prejudices !  He  died  in  1657, 
aged  79. 

This  age  affords  great  materials  for  history;  but  did 
not  produce  any  accomplished  historian.  *  Clarendon, 
however,  will  always  be  esteemed  an  entertaining  writer, 
even  independent  of  our- curiosity  to  know  the  facts  which 
he  relates*  His  style  is  prolix  and  redundant,  and  sufib- 
cates  us  by  the  length  of  its  periods :  But  it  discovers 
imagination  and  sentiment,  and  pleases  us  at  the  sa^e 
time  that  we  disapprove  of  it*  He  is  more  partial  in 
appearance  than  in  reality:  For  he  seems  perpetually 
Sinxious  to  apologize  for  the  king;  but  his  apologies  are 
often*  well  grounded*  He  is  less  partial  in  his  relation  of 
facts,  than  in  his  account  of  characters:  He  was  too 
honest  a  man  to  falsify  the  former ;  his  affections  were 
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CHAY.   easily  cupable,  unknown  to  himself^  of  dUguising  the 

^^^J^  latter.     An  air  of  probity  and  goodness  runs  through  the 

MO.     whole  work ;  as  these  qualities  did  in  reality  embellish 

the  whole  life  of  the  author.     He  died  in  1674,  aged  66* 

These  are  the  chief  performances  which  engage  the 

attention   of  posterity.     Those  numberless   productions, 

with  which  the  press  then  abounded ;   the  ,  cant  of  the 

yulpit,  the  declamations  of  party,  the  subtilities  of  theology, 

all  these  have  long  ago  sunk  in  silence  and  oblivion* 

Even  a  writer,  such  as  Selden,  whose  learning  was  his 

dnief  excellency ; ,  or  ChilUngworth,  an  acute  disputant 

against  the  papists,  will  scarcely  be  ranked  anM>ng  the 

classics  of  our  language  or  country* 
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Ifew  rfnhmtrif-^Act  of  tndemmty-^ettlement  of  the  re- 
venue-^Trtal  and  execution  of  the  regictdes^^Dissolution 
of  tkt  c^rtPention^-i-Fariiament — *PrekiCif  restored^Irt" 
surrection  of  the  mtUenarians^'^AJfairs  of  Scotkind*-^ 
Conference  at  the  Savoy-'^Arguments  for  and  against  m 
compreheneion^^A  new  parliamenP'-^Bishops*  seats  re^ 
,  stcred^^orporation  act-^Act  of  uniformity^^King^s 
marriage'-^Trial  of  Vane*^^and  execution^^Preslfyterian 
clergy  eJected^Duniirk  sofd  to  the  French-^Declaration 
of  iryiulgence^f^Decline  of  Clarendon^s  credit* 

CHARLES  II,  whea  he  ascended  tha  thrane  of  chap. 
his  ancestors,  was  thirty  years  of  age.  He  possessed  a  ^^"* 
vigorous  constitution,  a  fine  shape,  a  manly  figure,  a  ^^^ 
graceful  air ;  aiid  though  his  fSeatures  were  harsh,  yet  was 
Jbis  countenance  in -the  main  lively  and  engaging*  He 
was  in  that  period  of  life,  when  there  remains  enough  of 
youth  to  render  the  person  apaiable,  without  preventing 
that  authority  and  regard  which  attend  the  years  of 
experience  and  maturity.  Tenderness  was  excited  by  the 
memory  of  his  recent  adversities.  His  present  pros^ 
perity  was  the  object  rather  of  admiration  than  of  envy. 
And  as  the  sudden  an4  surprising  revolution,  which 
restored  him  to  ,his  regal  rights,  had  also  restored  the 
nation  to  peace,  law,  order,  and  liberty;  no  prince  ever 
obtained  a  crown  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  or 
was  more  blest  with  the  cordial  affection  and  attachment 
q{  his  subjects. 

Xhis  popularity  the  king,  by  his  whole  demeanor 
and  behaviour,  was  weH  .qtistlified  to  support  and  to  in- 
crease* To  a  lively  wit  and  quick  comprehension,  he 
iiaite4  ^  j^^t  understanding,  and  a  general  observation 
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CHAP,    both  of  met)  and  thiQfi:8.     The  easiest  manners,  the  most 
unaffected  politeness,  the  most  engaging  gaiety,  accom- 


1660.  p&nied  his  conversation  and  address.  Accustomed,  during 
his  exile,  to  live  among  his  courtiers  rather  like  a  com- 
panion than  a  monarch,  he  retained,  even  while  on  the 
throne,  that  open  affability  which  was  capable  of  reconciling 
the  most  determined  republicans  to  his  royal  dignity. 
Totally  devoid  of  resentment,  as  well  from  the  natural 
lenity  as  carelessness  of  his  temper,  he  ensured  pardon  to 
the  most  guilty  of  his  enemies,  and  left  hopes  of  favour 
to  his  most  violent  opponents.  From  the  wlK>le  tenor  of 
his -actions  and  discourse,  he  seemed  >destrous  txf  losing 
the  memory  of  past  animosities^  and  of  umting  every 
party,  in  an  affection  for  their  prince  and  their  nadve 
country, 
ifevniin.  Ikto  his  council  were  admitt^ed  the  most^  emfaient 
"^^*  men  of  the  •nation,  without  regard  to  former  distinctions: 
'The  presbyterians,  equally  with  the  royalists,  shared  this 
honour.  Annesley  was  also  created  earl  of  Anglesey; 
Ashley  Cooper,  lord  Ashley;  Denzil  HoUis,  lord  Holli$« 
Thtt  «arl  ^f  Manchester  wai^  appointed  loi^d  chamberlain, 
aiid  lord  Say,  privy  seal.  Calamy  and  Baxter,  presby- 
terian  clergymen,  were  even  made  <^haplatnB  to  the  kiBg; 
Admiral  Montague,  created  earl  of  Sandwidi, 
was  entitled,  from  his  recent  serviced^  to  great  faivotir^ 
and  he  obtained  it.  Monk,  created  duke  of  Albemarle, 
had  performed  such  signal  services,  that,  according  to 
a  vulgar  and  malignant  observation,  he  ought  rather  to 
have  expected  hatred  and  ingratitude :  Yet  was  he  ever 
treated  by  the  king  with  great  marks  of  distinction* 
Charles's  disposition,  free  from  jealousy ;  and  the  prudent 
behaviour  of  the  general;  who  never  overrated  his  merits; 
prevented  all  those  disgusts  which  naturally  arise  in  so 
delicate  a  situation.  The  capacity  too  of  Albemarle  was 
not  extensive,  and  his  parts  were  more  solid  than  shining. 
Though  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  inferior  stntion^, 
he  was  imagined,  upon  familiar  acquaintance,  not  to  be 
wholly  equal  to  those  great  achievements,  which  fortune, 
united  to  prudence,  had  enabled  him  to  perform;  and  he 
appeared  unfit  for  the  court,  a  scene  of  life  to  which  he 
had  never  been  accustomed.     Mbrrice,  his  friend,  was 


cre^fc^d  fiemr<!^taFy  of.  state,  and  iras  supported  /  more  by   chap. 
hi*  patron's  credit  than*  by  bis  owa  abilities  or  e^perieoce* 
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But  the  choice  whi^h  the  king  at  first  made  of  his  ^g^, 
{^incipal  ministers  and  favourites,  was  tbe  circumstance 
which  chiefly  ga?ve  contentment. to  the  nation,  and  prog- 
nosticated future  hapfiness  an^d  tranquillity*  Sir  £dward 
ifyde^  ci^ated  earl  of  Clarendon^  was  chancellor  and 
prime  inmister  ^  The  marquis,  created  duke  of  Ormondi 
was. Seward  of  the  household :  The  earl  of  StOuthampt<Hi, 
high  treasurer:  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  secretary  of  state* 
«The$^nien,  united  together  in  friendship,  and  combined 
^1  the  same  laudable  inclinations,  supported  each  other'4 
credit,  »(id  pursued  the  interests  .of  the  public. 

Aoifc££ABLS^  to  the  present  prosperity  of  public  af^ 
fairs,  was  the  universal  joy  ai^  festivity  diffused  through*' 
out  the  nation*     The  melancholy  austerity  of  the  fanatics 
fesU  into  discredit,  together  with  their  ^incip|e8«     The 
royalists,  who  had  ever  affected  a^  contrary  disposition, 
£E>uiid  in  their  recent  success  new  motives  ibr  mirth  and 
gaiety  ;  and  it  now  belonged  to  them^  to  give  repute  ^and 
&shioa  to  their  manners*     From  past  experience  it  had 
sufficiently  appeared,  that  gravity  was  very  distinct  from 
wisdom,  formality  from  virtue,  and  hypocrisy  from  re- 
ligion.     The  king  hijEnself,  who  bore  a  stroiig  .propensity 
to  pleasure,  served,  by  his  powerful  and  ^agaging  example, 
to  banish  those  sour  and  malignant  humours,  which  had 
hitherto  engpendered   such,  confusion.     And  though  the 
just  bounds  were  undoubtedly  passed,  when  men  returned 
from  their  former  extreme;  yet  was  the  public  happy  in 
^l^cbsuoging  vices,  pernicious  to   society,,  for  disorders, 
hitrtful  cMefly  to  the  individuals  themselves  who  were 
guilty  of  them. 

Itj  required  some  time  before  the  several  parts  of  the 
i^^e^  dli^figured  by  war  and  faction^  could  recover  their 
iprmer  arrangement:  But  the  parliament  immediately 
fell  into  good  correspondence  with  the  king,  and  they 
.ticeated  him  with  the  same  dutiful  regard  which  had 
usually  been  paid  to  his  predecessors.  Being  summoned 
without  the.  king's  consent,  they  received,  at  first,  only 
jdie'tiUe  of  a  convention ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  passed^ an 
get  for  that  piarpose,  that  they  were  called,  by  the  appella- 
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CHAP,    tion  of  paurliamentk     AU  judicial  proeeedBngs,  transacted 
in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  dr  protector,  were 


1660.     ratified  by  a  new  law*     And- both  houses,  acknondedging 
the  guilt  of  the  former  rebdUon,  gratefully  received,  in 
their  own  nsme,  and  in  that  of  all  the  subjects,  his 
majesty's  gracious  pardon  atid  indemnity* 
Aet  of  in-         The  king,   before  his  restoration,   being  >  afraid  of 
denuiitjr.    |.educing  any  of  his  enemies  to  despair,  and  at  the  samsei. 
time  unwilling  that  such  enormous  crimes  as  had  been 
committed,  should  receive  a. total  impunity,  had^eacpteaBed 
himself  very  caxitiously  in  his  declaration  of  Breda,  and 
had  promised  an  indemnity  to  all  crimhials  but  vach  as 
should  be  excepted  by  parliament*     He  now  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  that  such  of  the  laBte  king's  judges 
as  did  not  yield  themselves  prisoners  within  fourteen 
days  should  receive  no  pardon*     Nineteen  surrendered 
themselves:    Some  were  taken  in  their  flight;    Odiera 
escaped  beyond  sea* 

The' Commons  seemed  to  have  been  more  inclined  t»- 
lenity  than  the  lords*  The  upper  hou&e,  inflamed  bf  the 
ill  usage  which  they  had  received,  were  resolved,  brides 
the  late  king's  judges,  to  except  every  one  who  had  sittea 
in  any  high  court  of  justice*  Nay,  the. earl  of  Bristol 
moved,  that  no  pardon  might  be  granted  to  those  who  had 
anywise  Contributed  to  the  king's  ^death•  So  wide  an  ex- 
4;eption,  in  which  every  one  who  had  served  the  p^lia- 
ment  might  be  comprehended,  gave  a  general  alarm ;  and 
men  began  to  apprehend,  that  this  motion  was  the  effect 
of  some  court  artifice  or  intrigue*  But  the  king  soba 
dissipated  these  fears*  He  came  to  the  house  of  peers  ; 
and,  in  the  most  earnest  terms,  passed  the  act  of  general 
indemnity*  He  urged  both  the  necessity  of  the  thing, 
and  the  obligation  of  his  former  promise :  A  promise,  he 
said,  which  he  would  ever  regard  as  sacred;  since  to  it 
he  probablv  owed  the  satisfaction,  whic^  at  present  he 
enjoyed,  of  meeting  his  people  in  parliament*  This  mea- 
sure of  the  king's  was  received  with  great  applause  and 
'  satisfaction. 

After  repe;tted  solicitations,  the  act  of  indemnity 
passed  both  houses,  and  soon  received  the  royal  assent. 
Those  who  had  an  immediate  hand  in  the  late  king's 
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death,   were   there   excepted :    Even    Crom^i^et,   tfttod^   CMAF. 
Bradshaw,  and  others   now   dead,  were    attainted,  and    ^^^^• 
their  estates  ^rfeited.     Vane  and  Lambert,  though  none     i^^^, 
of  the  regicides,  were  also  excepted.    St.  John  and  seven* 
teen  persons  more  were  deprived  of  all  benefit  from  this 
act,  if  they  ever  accepted  any  public  employment*     All 
who  had  silted  in  any  iUegdi  high  court  of  justice  wertl 
disabled  from  bearing  offices.     These  were  all  the  se<* 
verities   which   followed    such    furious    civil   wars   and 
convulsions. 

The  next  business  was  the  settlement  of  the  kiHg^s  Settieatnt 

revenue.     In   this  work,  the  parliament  had   regard  to  ^^,'*" 

public  freedom,  as  well  as  to  the  support  of  the  crown* 

The  tenures  of  wards  and  liveries  had  long  been  regarded 

as  a  grievous  burden  by  the  nobility  and  gentry :  Several 

attempts  had  been  made  during  the  reign  of  James  to 

purchase  this  prerogative,  together  with  that  of  purvey-* 

.  ance  ;  and  200,000  pounds  a  year  had  been  offered  to  that 

prince  in  lieu  of  them :  Wardships  and  purveyance  had 

been  utterly  abolished  by  the  republican  parliament :  And 

even  in  the  present  parliament,  before  the  king  arrived  in 

England,  a  bill  had  been  introduced,  oftering  him  a  com^ 

pensation  for  the  emolument  of  these  prerogatives.     A 

hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  was  the  sum  agreed  to| 

and  half  of  the  exci3e  was  settled  in  perpetuity  upon  the 

crown  as  the  fund  whence  this  revenue  should  be  levied^ 

Though  that  impost  yielded  more  profit,  the  bargain  might 

be  esteemed  hard ;  and  it  was  chiefly  the  necessity  of  the 

king's  situation  which  induced  him  to  consent  to  it.     No 

request  of  the  parliament,  during  the  present  joy,  totdi^ 

be  refused  them. 

Tonnage  and  potmdage  and  the  other  half  of  the  ex* 
cise  were  granted  to  the  king  during  life.  The  parliament 
even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  vote  that  the  settled  revenue 
of  the  crown  for  all  charges  should  be  1,200,000  pounds 
a  year;  a  sum  greater  than  any  English  monarch  had  ever  > 
before  enjoyed.  But  as  all  the  princes  of  Europe  were  > 
perpetually  augmenting  their  military  force,  an4  Conse- 
quently their  expense,  it  became  requisite  that  England, 
from  motives  both  of  honour  and  security,  should  bear 
some  proportion  to  them,  and  adapt  its  revenue  to  the 
Vot.  VI.  Yv 
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CHAP,   new  system  of  politics  which  prevailed*     According  t& 
Lxni.    ^Yi^  chancellor's  computation,  a  charge  of  800,000  pounds 


a  year  was  at  present  requisite  for  the  fleet  and  other  ar- 
ticles, which  formerly  cost  the  crown  but  eighty  thousands 
Had  the  parliament,  before  restoring  the  king,  insist- 
ed on  any  farther  limitations  than  those  which  the  consti* 
tution  already  imposed;  besides  the  danger  of  reviving 
former  quarrels  among  parties ;  it  would  seem  that  their 
precaution  had  been  entirely  superfluous.  By  reason  of 
its  slender  and  precarious  revenue,  the  crown  in  effect 
was  still  totally  dependent.  Not  a  fourth  psut  of  thb 
sum,  which  seemed  requisite  for  public  expenses^  could 
be  levied  without  consent  of  parliament ;  and  any  ccmces*' 
sions,  had  they  been  thought  necessary,  might,  even  after 
the  restoration,  be  extorted  by  the  commons  from  their 
necessitous  prince.  This  parliament  showed  no  intention 
of  employing  at  present  that  engine.to  any  such  purposes; 
but  they  seemed  still  determined  not  to  part  with  it  en- 
tirely, or  to  repder  the  revenues  of  the  crown  fixed  and  in- 
dependent. Though  they  voted  in  general,  that  1,200,000 
pounds  a  year  should  be  settled  on  the  king,  they  scarcely 
assigned  any  funds  which  could^  yield  two  thirds  of  that 
sum.  And  they  left  the  care  of-  fulfilling  their  engage- 
ments to  the  future  consideration  of  [parliament. 

In  all  the  temporary  supplies  which  they  voted,  they  dis- 
covered the  same  cautious  frugality.  To  disband  the  army, 
so  formidable  in  itself,  and  so  much  accustomed  to  rebel- 
lion and  changes  of  government,  was  necessary  for  the 
security  both  of  king  and  parliament ;  yet  the  commons 
.  showed  great  jealousy  in  granting  the  sums  requisite  for 
that  end.     An  assessment  of  70,000  pounds  a  month  was 
imposed ;  but  it  was  at  first  voted  to  continue  only  three 
months :   And  all  the  other  sums,  which  they  levied  for 
uiat  purpose,  by  a  poll  bill  and  new  assessments,  were  still 
granted  by  parcels ;  as  if  they  were  not,  as  yet,  well  assured 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  hand  to  which  the  money  was  in- 
trusted.    Having  proceeded  so  far  in  the  settlement  of 
Sei>t  13.    the  nation,  the  parliament  adjourned  itself  for  some  time. 
Triniand  DuRiNG  the  recess  of  parliament,  the.  object,, which 

of  themi-  ^^^y  interested  the  public,  was  the  trial  and  condem- 
eides.         nation  of  the  regicides.     The. general  indignation,  attend- 
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ing  the  enormous  crime  of  which  these  men  had  been    chap. 
guilty,  made  their  sufferings  the  subject  of  joy  to  the  ^^^.^^^ 
people  :  But  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  action,      ^^^ 
in  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  as  well  as  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  criminals,  a  mind,  seasoned  with  humanity,  will 
find   a  plentiful   source   of  compassion   and  indulgence* 
Can  any  one,  without  concern  for  human  blindness^  and 
ignorance,  consider  the  demeanor  of  general   Harrison^ 
who  was  first  brought  to  his  trial?  With  great  courage 
and  elevation  of  sentiment,  he  told  the  court,  that  the 
pretended  crime,  of  which  he  stood  accused,  was  not  a 
deed  performed  in  a  comer :  The  sound  of  it  had  gone       ' 
forth  to  most  nations ;  and  in  the  singular  and  marvellous 
conduct  of  it  had  chiefly  appeared  the  sovereign  power  of 
heaven*     That  he  himself,  agitated  by  doubts,  had  often^ 
with   passionate  tears,  offered  up  his  addresses  to   the 
divine  Majesty,  and  earnestly  sought  for  light  and  con* 
viction :  He  had  still  Received  assurance  of  a  heavenly 
sanction,  and  returned  from  these   devout  supplications 
with  more  serene  tranquillity  and  satisfaction.     That  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  were,  in^the  eyes  of  their  Creator, 
less  than  a  drop  of  water  in  the  bucket ;  nor  were  their 
erroneous  judgments  aught  but  darkness,  compared  with 
divine   illuminations*       That  these   frequent  illapses  of 
the  divine  spirit  he  could  not  suspect  to  b^  interested 
illusions;  sincere  was  conscious,  that  for  no  temp6ral 
advantage,  would  he  offer  injury  to  the  poorest  man  or 
woman  that  trod  upon  the  earth.     That  all  the  allure- 
ments of  ambition,  all  the  terrors  of  imprisonment,  had  not 
been  able,  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwel,  to  shake  his 
steady  resolu|ion,  or  bend  him  to  a  compliance  with  that 
deceitful  tyrant.    And  that  when  invited  by  him  to  sit  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  when   offered  riches  and 
splendorur  and  dominion,  he  had  disdainfully  rejected  all 
temptations;  and  neglecting  the  tears  of  his  friends  and 
family,  had  still,  through  every  danger,  held  fast  his  prm- 
ciples  and  his  integrity. 

Scot,  who  was  more  a  republican  than  a  fanatic,  had 
said  in  the  house  of  commons,  a  litde  before  the  restora- 
tion, that  he  desired  no  other  epitaph  to  be  inscribed  on 
his    tombstone  than  this  :   Here  lies  Thomas  Scof^  who 
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CH.%F.  adfudgtd  the  king  to  dtaih.  He  supported  the  same  spicii 
^"*  upon  his  triaL 
^^^jg^  Cabxw,  a  MiUenarian^  sobmitted  to  his  trials  saoing 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  his  right  to  the^  government  ef 
these  kingdoms*  Some  scrupled  to  say^  acomUngto  form, 
that  they  wotdd  be  tried  by  God  and  their  country  ;  be- 
cause God  was  not  visibly  present  to  judge  them.  Others 
paid  that  they  would  be  tried  by  the  word  of  God. 

No  more  than  six  of  the  late  king^s  judges^  Harrison, 
Scot,  Carew,  Clement,  Jones,  and  Scrope,  were  executed : 
Bcrope  alone,  of  all  those  who  came  in  upon  the  king's 
proclamation.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family  mid 
of  a  decent  character  :  But  it  waa  proved,  that  he  had  a 
little  before,  in  conTersation,  expressed  himself  as  if  he 
were  nowise  convinced  of  any  guilt  in  condemning  the 
king*  Xxtel,  who  had  guarded  the  high  court  of  justice, 
Hacker,  who  commanded  on  the  day  of  the  king's  execu* 
lion.  Coke,  the  solicitor  for  the  people  of  Eng^nd^  and 
Hug^  Peters,  the  fanatical  preacher,  who  inflamed  the 
army  and  impelled  them  to  regicide  :  All  these  were 
tried^  and  condemned^  and  suffered  with  the  king's  jud<* 
ges.  No  saint  or  confessor  ever  went  to  martjrrdom  widi 
more  assured  confidence  of  heaven  than  was  expressed  bjr 
those  criminals^  even  when  the  terrors  of  immedia^  death, 
joined  to  many  indignities,  were  set  before  dieoA.  The 
test  of  the  king's  judges,  by  an  unexamined  lenity, 
were  reprieved  ;  and  they  were  dispersed  into  several 
priso|is. 
^py^  lis.  Tpis  punishment  of  declared  enemies  interrupted  not 

libe  rejoicings  of  the  court :  But  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Glocester,  a  young  prince  of  promising  hopes,  threw  a 
great  cloud  upon  tbei|u  The  king,  by  no  incident  in  his 
Ufe,  was  ever  so  deeply  affected^  Glocester  was  obseri' 
yed  to  pqssess  united  the  good  qualities  of  both  his  bro- 
thers  :  The  clear  judgment  and  penetration  of  the  king  i 
the  industry  and  application  of  the  duke  of  York.  He- 
was  also  believed  to  be  affectionate  to  the  religion amd  con-* 
^titution  of  his  country.  He  was  but  twenty  years  of  age, 
Ifhen  the  smallpox  put  an  end  to  hb  life. 

Tuf  £  princess  of  Orange,  having  come  to  England,  jin 
^Sr4^  to  p^rfake  of  ^  joy  attending  the  est^ratioa  of 
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lier  family^  with  whom  the  lived  m  great  friendship,  sooii    eHAP. 
after  sickened  and  died.     The  queen  mother  paid  a  visit  ,^^^v^^^ 
to  her  son  ;  and  obtained  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of     i^^f^ 
iixt  princess  Henrietta,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother 
to  the  French  king. 

Afteh  a  recess  of  near  two  months,  the  parliament  Nov.  6. 
met,  and  proceeded  in  the  great  work  of  the  national  set* 
dement*     They  established  the  poMoffice,  wine  licenses, 
and  some  artides  of  die  revcinue.     They  granted  more 
assessments,  and  some  arrears,  for  paying  and  disbanding 
the  army.     Business  being  carried  on  with  great  unani- 
mity,  was  soon  despatched  :  And  after  they  had  sitten  two  DiMoiatimi 
months,  the  king,  in  a  speech  full  of  the  most  gracious  ^entiotT^ 
expressions,  thought  proper  to  dissolve  them.  pariia- 

This  house  of  commons  had  been  chosen  during  the  Deo.  89. 
reign  of  the  old  parliamentary  party  ;  and  though  many 
soyaUsta  had  crept  in  amongst  them,  yet  did  it  chiefly 
((DBmat  of  presbyterians,  who  had  not  yet  entirely  laid 
aside  thdr  old  jealousies  and  principles.     Lenthal,  a  mem- 
ber, having  said,  that  those  who  first  took  arms  against 
die  king,  were  as  guilty  as  those  who  afterwards  brought 
iam  to  the  scaffold,  was  severdy  reprimanded  by  order  of 
die  houae  ;  and  the  most  violent  efforts  of  the  long  parlia<^ 
jpaent,  to  secure  the  constitution,  and  bring  delinquents  to 
justice^  were  in  effect  vindicated  and  applauded.'     The 
ckum  of  the  two  houses  to  the  militia,  the  first  ground  of 
the  quarrel,  however  exorbitant  an  usurpation,  was  never 
expressly  resigned  by  this  parliament.     They  m^e  all 
grants  of  money  with  a  very  sparing  hand.     Great  arrears 
being  due  by  the  protector,  to  the  fleet,  the  army,  the 
navy  office,  and  every  branch  of  service  ;  this  whole  debt 
tihey  ^rew  upon  the  crown,  without  establishing  funds 
sufficient  for  its  payment.     Yet  notwithstanding  this  jea- 
lous <^nre,  expressed  by  the  parliament,  there  prevails  a 
story,  that  Popbam,  having  sounded  the  disposition  of 
die  members,  undertook  to  the  eatl  of  Southampton  to 
procure,   during  the  king's  life,  a  grant  of  two  millions  a, 
year,  land  tax ;  a  sum  which,  added  to  the  customs  and 
excise,   would  for  ever  have  rendered  this  prince  indepen- 
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CHAP,  dent  of  his  people.  Southampton,  it  is  sadd,  merely  from 
^^^^-  his  aflfection  to  the  king,  had  unwarily  embraced  the  ofter ; 
and  k  was  not  till  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the 
chancellor^  that  he  was  made  sensible  of  its  pernicious 
tendency*  It  is  not  improbable,  that  such  an  offer  might 
have  been  made,  and  been  hearkened  to  ;  but  it  is  nowise 
probable  that  all  the  interest  of  the  court  would  ever,  widi 
this  house  of  commons,  Jbave  been  able  to  make  it  effec- 
tual. Clarendon  showed  his  prudence^  no  less  than  Ms 
integrity,  in  entirely  rejecting  it. 

The  chancellor,  from  the  same  principles  of  conduct, 
hastened  to  disband  the  army.  When  the  king  reviewed 
these  veteran  troops,  he  was  struck  with  their  beauty, 
order,  discipline,  and  martial  appearance ;  and  being  sen- 
sible, that  regular  forces  are  most  necessary  implen&ents 
of  royalty,  he  expressed  a  desire  of  finding  expedients 
still  to  retain  them.  But  his  wise  minister  set  before  him 
the  dangerous  spirit  by  which  these  troops  were  actoated, 
their  enthusiastic  geniu|5,  their  habits  of  Debellion  and 
mutiny ;  and  he  convinced  the  king,  that,  till  they  Mrere 
disbanded,  he  never  could  esteem  himself  seeurely  estab* 
lished  on  his  throne.  No  more  troops  were  retained  than 
a  few  guards  and  garrisons,  about  1000  horae,  and  4O00 
foot.  This  was  the  first  appearsCnce,  under  the  monarchy, 
of  a  regular  standing  army  in  this  island.  Lord  M  or- 
daunt  said,  that  the  king,  being  possessed  of  that  force, 
might  now  look  upon  himself  as  the  ^ost  considerable 
gentleihan  in  England.^  The  fortifications  of  Glocester, 
Taunton,  and  other  towns,  which  had  made  resistance  to 
the  king  during  the  civil  wars,  were  demoUshed. 

Clarendon  not  only  behaved  with  wbdom  and  jus«> 
tice  in  the  office  of  chancellor  :  All  the  counsels,  which 
he  gave  the  king,  tended  equally  to  promote  the  interest 
of  prince*  and  people.  Charles,  accustomed  in  his  exile 
to  pay  entire  deference  to  the  judgment  of  this  faithful 
servant,  continued  still  to  submit  to  his  direction;  and 
for  some  time  no  minister  was  ever  possessed  of  more 
absolute  authority.     He  moderated  the  forward  zeal  of 

^t  King  James's  Memoirs.  This  prince  savs,  tl^at  Tenner's  insurrectton 
furnished  a  reason  or  pretence  for  keeping  up  the  guards,  \thich  were  inteDded 
at  first  to'  have  been  disbaaded  with  the  rest  of  the  itrifi^. 
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Ae  royaUftts,  and  tenured  their  appetite  for  revenge,    chap. 
With,  the  opposite  party^  he  endeavoured  to  preserve  invi* 


olate  all  die  king's  engagements  :  He  kept  an  exact  regis-  1550^ 
ter  of  the  promises  which  had  been  made  for  any  service, 
and  he  employed  all  hi$  industry  to. fulfil  them*  This 
good  minister  was  now  nearly  a^ied  to  the  royal  family. 
His  daughter,  Ann  Hyde,  a  woman  of  spirit  and  fine 
accomplishm^ts,  had  hearkened,  while  abroad,  to  the 
addresses  of  the  duke  of  York,  and,  under  promise  of 
marriage,  had  secretly  admitted  him  to  her  bed.  Her 
pregnancy  appeared  soon  after  the  restoration  ;  aiid  though 
many  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  king  from  consenting 
to  so  unequal  an  alliance,  Charles,  in  pity  to  his  friend 
and  minister,  who  had  been  ignorant  of  these  engagements, 
permitted  his  brother  to  marry  her.^  Clarendon  express- 
ed great  uneasiness  at  the  honour  which  he  had  obtained ; 
and  said,  that,  by  being  elevated  so  much  above  his  rank, 
he  thence  dreaded  a  more  sudden  downfal. 

Most  circi^mstances  of  Clarendon's  administration  Prdaoy 
have  met  with  applause  :  His  maxims  alone  in  the  conduct  ^^^ 
of  ecclesiastical  politics  have  by  many  been  deemed  the 
effect  of  prejudices  narrow  and  bigoted.  Had  the  jealousy 
of  royal  power  prevailed  so  far  with  the  convention 
parliament,  ^as  to  make  them  restore  the  king  with  strict 
limitations,  there  is  no  question  but  the  estaUishment  of 
presbyterian  discipline  had  been  6ne  of  the  conditions 
most  rigidly  insisted  on.  Not  only  that  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical government  is  more  favourable  to  liberty  than  to 
royal  power :  It  was  likewise,  on  its  own  account,  agree- 
able to  the  majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  suited 
their  religious  principles.  But  as  the  impatience  of  the 
people,  the  danger  of  delay,  the  general  disgust  towards 
faction,  and  the  authority  of  Monk,  had  prevailed  over 
that  jealous  project  of  limitations,  the  full  settlement  of 
the  hierarchy,  together  with  the  monarchy,  was  a  neces^ 
ssury  an4  infallible  consequence.  All  the  royalists  were 
2;,ealous  for  that  mode  of  religion;  the  merits  of  the  epis- 
copal clergy  towards  the  king,  as  well  as  their  sufferings 
on   that   account,  had  been  great ;  the  laws  which  estab- 
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CHAP,    lithed  bishops  and  the  litufgy  were  4M  ytx  uiivepealed  bf 
LXUL    j^^  ftuthoritjr ;  and  vaiy  attempt  Of  the  •  pariiaoient)  bj 


leca  '^^'^  ^^^)  ^^  8^^^  ^^  superiprity  to  presbjrteriaiitsm,  bad 
been  sufficient  to  inTolve  the  nation  again  in  blood  and 
eonfusion.  Moved  by  t^se  views,  ^e  cbnunoos  hid 
wisely  postponed  the  examination  of  all  religious  coatro* 
versy,  and  had  left  the  settlement  of  the  church  to  the 
king  and  to  the  ancient  laws. 

The  king,  at  first,  used  great  moderation  in  fint 
execution  of  the  lows*  Nine  bishops  still  remained  alive; 
and  these  were  immediately  restored  to  their  sees :  All 
the  ejected  clergy  recovered  their  livings;  The  liturgy,  1i 
form  of  worship,  decent,  and  not  without  beauty,  was 
again  admitted  into  the  church :  But,  at  the  same  time, 
a  declaration  was  issued,  in  order  to  give  contentment  to 
the  presbyterians,  and  preserve  an  air  of  moderation  aad 
neutrality."*  In  this  declaration,  the  king  promised  that 
he  would  provide  suffragan  bishops  for  the  larger  dioceses^; 
that  the  prelates  should,  all  of  them,  be  regular  and  con- 
stant preachers  ;  that  they  should  not  confer  ordioatioo^ 
or  exercise  any  jurisdiction,  without  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  presbyters,  chosen  by  the  diocese;  that  such 
alterations  should  be  made  in  the  liturgy  as  would  render 
it  totally  unexceptionable ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  use 
of  that  mode  of  worship  should  not  l^e  imposed  on  suck 
as  were  unwilling  to  receive  it;  and  that  the  surplice, 
the  cross  in  baptism,  and  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,- 
should  not  be  rigidly  insisted  on.  This  declaration  was 
issued  by  the  king  as  head  of  the  church ;  and  he  plainly 
assumed,  in  many  parts  of  it,  a  legislative  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  But  the  English  government, 
though  more  exactly  defined  by  late  contests,  was  not  as 
yet  reduced,  in  every  particular,  to  the  strict  limits  of 
law.  And  ifxcver  prerogative  was  justifiably  employed,  it 
seemed  to  be  on  the  present  occasion,  when  all  parts  of  ^ 
state  were  torn  with  past  convulsions,  and  required  the 
moderating  hand  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  reduce  them 
to  their  ancient  order. 

But  though  these  appearances  of  neutrality  were 
jnaintained,  and  a  mitigated  episcopacy  only  seemed  tb 

V  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  uiii.  p.  173. 
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be  insisted  on,  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  ministry    CHAl?. 
always  to  preserve  like  regard  to  the  presbyterians.     The 
madness  of  the  fifth  monarchy  men  afforded  them  a  pre-*     ^^^^ 
fence  fdr  departing  from  it.     Venner,  a  desperate  enthu-  Iwawec- 
siast,  who  had  often  conspired  against  Cromwel,  having,  MiUena-^ 
by  his  zealous  lectures,  inflamed  his  own  imagination  and  "***'* 
that  of  his  fdllowers,  issued  forth  at  their  head  into  the 
streets  of  London.     They  were,  to  the  number  of  siity, 
^mpletely  armed,  believed  themselves  invulnerable  and 
invincible,  and  firmly  expected  the  same  success  which 
had  attended  Gideon  and  other  heroes  df  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   Every  one  at  first  fled  before  them*    One  unhappy 
itoan,  who,  being  questioned,  said^  *''He  was  for  God  and 
•*  king  Charles,''  was  instantly  murdered  by  them.    They 
went  triumphantly  from  street  to  street,  every  where  pro- 
elaiming  king  Jesus,  who,  they  said^  w^s  their  invisible 
leaden      At  length  the  magistrates,    having    assembled 
some   trainbands,    made    an    attack    upon    them.     They 
defended  themselves  with  order,  as  well  as  Valour;  and 
after  killing  many  of  the  assailants,  they  made  a  regular 
retreat  into  Canewood,  near  Hampstead.      Next  morning 
tfiey  were  chased  thence  by  a  detachment  of  the  guards ; 
hxit  they  ventured  again  to  invade  the  city,  which  was  not 
prepared  to  receive  them.     After  committing  great  dis-* 
order,  and  traversing  almost  every  street  of  that  immense 
capital,  they  retired  into  a  house,  which  they  were  reso* 
lute  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity.      Being  surrounded^ 
and  the  'house  untiled,  they  were  fired  upon  from  every 
ride,  and  they  still  refused  quarter.     The  people  rushed 
in  upon  them,  and  seized  the  few  who  were  alive*    These 
were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed ;    and  to  the  last 
Aey  pejrsisted  in  affirming,  that  if  they  were  deceived,  it 
was  the  Lord  that  had  deceived  them* 

Clarendon  and  the  ministry  took  occasion,  from  this 
insurrection,  to'  infer  the  dangerous  spirit  of  the  presby* 
t^rians,  and  of  all  the  sectaries :  But  the  madness  of  the 
^empt  sufficiently  proved,  that  it  had  been  undertaken 
by  no   confcert,  and  never  could  have  proved  dangerous.  «  , 

The  well  known  hatred,  too^  which  prevailed  between  the 
I^esbyterians  and  the  other  sects,  should  have  removed 
the  former  from  all  suspicioii  of  any  Goiic^'rrence.in  th^, 
VojL.  VL  Zz 
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enterprise.  But  as  a  pretence  was  'wanted,  besides  their 
old  demerits,  for  justifying  the  intended  rigours  agamstafl 
of  them,  this  reason,  however  slight,  was  greedily  feii 
hold  of. 

Attatrs  in  Scotland  hastened  with  still  quicker  steps 
than  those  in  England  towards  a  settlement  and  a  com* 
pliance  with  the  king.     It  was  deliberated  in  the  En^idi 
council,  whether  that  nation  should  be  restored  to  its 
liberty,  or  whether  the  forts  erected  by  Cromwel  shodd 
toot  still  be  upheld,  in  order  to  curb  the  mutinous  spirit 
by  which  the.  Scots  in  all  ages  had  been  so  much  governed! 
Lauderdale,  who,  from  the  battle  of  Worcester  to  die 
restoration,    had  been  detained  prisoner  in  the  Tower^ 
had  considerable  influence  with  the  king;  and  he  strenu- 
ously opposed  this  violent  measure*    He  represented,  that 
it  was  the  loyalty  of  the  Scottish  nation  which  had  en- 
gaged them  in  an  opposition  to  the  English  rebels ;  ani 
to  take  advantage  of  the  calamities  into  which  on  to 
account,  they  had  fallen,  would  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
injustice  and  ingratitude  :    That  the  spirit  of  that  people 
was  now  fully  subdued  by  the  servitude  under  which  the 
Usurpers  had  so  long  held  them,  and  would  of  itself  yield 
to  any  reasonable  compliance  with  their  le^al  sovereign, 
if,  by  this  means,  they  recovered  their  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence :  That  the  attachment  of  the  Scots  towards  theit 
king,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  native  prince,  was 
naturally  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  English ;  and 
would  afford  him  a  sure  resource,  in  case  of  any  rebellion 
among  the  latter:   That  republican  principles  had  long 
been,    and  still  were,  very  prevalent  with  his   southern 
subjects,  and  might  again  menace  the  throne  with  new 
tumults  and  resistance:    Th^t  the  time  would  probablf 
come,  when  the  king,  instead  of  desiring-  to  see  Englisl 
garrisons  in  Scotland,  would   be  better  pleased  to  have 
Scottish  garrisons  in  England,  who,  supported  by  English 
pay,  would  be  fond  to  curb  the  seditious  geniui  of  that 
opulent  nation :    And  that  a  people,  such  as  the  ScOti, 
governed  by  a  few  nobility,  would  more  easily  be  reduced 
to  a  submission  under  monarchy,  than  one  like  the  Eng- 
lish, who  breathed  nothing  bat  the  spirit  of  democratical 
e  quality  ► 


These  views  induced^  the  king  to  disband  all  the    chap. 
forces  in  Scotland,  and  to  rase  all  the  forts  which  had  ^^^..^^^y^. 
been  erected*     General  Middleton,  created  earl  of  that      ^ggi 
name,  was  sent  conunissioner  to  the  parliament,  which  was    1st  .Tan. 
summoned.  A  very  compliant  spirit  was  there  discovered 
in  all  orders  of  men. «.  The  commissioner  had  even  sufE* 
cient  influence  to  obtain  an  act,  annulling,  at  once,  all  laws 
which  had  passed  since  the  year  1633,  on  pretext  of  the 
violence  which,  durii^[[  that  time,,  had  been   employed 
against  the  king  and  his  father,  in  order  to  procure  their 
assent  to  these  stiitotf««     This  was  a  very  large,  if  npt  an 
unexampled  concession;  and,  togeUier  with  many  dan- 

Serous  limitations,  overthrew  some  useful  barriers  which 
ad  been  erepted  to  the  constitution.  But  the  tide  was 
now  running  strongly  towards  monarchy ;  and  the  Scot* 
tish  nation  plainly  discovered,  that  their  past  resistance  had 
{proceeded  more  from  the  turbulence  of  their  aristocracy, 
and.  the  bigotry  of  their  ecclesiastics,  than  from  any  fixed 
passion  towards  civil  liberty.  The  loids  of  articles  were 
festered,  with  some  other  branches  of  prerogative ;  and 
royal  authority,  fortified  with  more  plausible  qlaims  and 
pretences,  was,  in  its  full  extent,  reestablished  in  that 
kingdom^ 

The  prelacy  likewise,  by  the  abrogating  of  every  sta- 
itute  enacted  in  favour  of  presbytery,  was  thereby  tacidy 
Restored;  and  the  king  deliberated  what  use  he  should 
make  of  this  concession.  Lauderdale,  who  at  bottom  was 
a  passionate  zealot  against  episcopacy,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him,  that  the  Scots,  if  gratified  in  this  favourite 
point  of  ecclesiastical  government,  would,  in  every  other 
dema|id<,  be  entirely  compliant  with  the  king.  Charles, 
though  he  had  no  such  attachment  tp  prelacy  as  had  in- 
^uenc#d  his  father  and. grandfather,  had  suffered  such 
indignities  from  the  Scottish  presbyter ians,  that  he  ever 
«fter  bore  them  a  hearty  aversion.  He  said  to  Lauder^ 
d^e,  th^t  presbyterianism,  he  thought,  was  not  a  religion 
Sor  a  gentleman ;  and  he  could  not  consent  to  its  farther 
continuance  in  Scotland.  Middleton  too  and  his  other 
ministers  persuaded  him,  that  the  nation  in  g  neral  was  s^^ 
disgusted  with  the  violence  and  tyrauny  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, that  any  alteration  of  x:hurch  government  would  he 
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CHAP  universally  grateful*  And  Clarendon,  as  well* as  Ormoad, 
^  dreading  that  the  presbyterian  sect,  if  legally  established 
166;.  ^^  Scotland,  would  acquire  authority  in  England  and  Ire-: 
land,  seconded  the  application  of  these  ministers.  The 
resolution  was  therefore  taken  to  restore  prelacy ;  a  mea- 
sure afterwards  attended  with  many  and  great  inconve- 
niencies  :  But  whether  in  this  resolution  Charles  chose  not 
the  lesser  evil,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine*  Sharp, 
who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  presbyterians  in  Scot- 
land to  manage  their  interests  with  the  king,  was  per- 
suaded to  abandon  that  party ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his 
compliance,  was  created  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  The 
conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  chiefly  intrusted  to 
him }  and  as  he  w>as  esteemed  a  traitor  and  a  renegade  by 
his  old  friends,  he  became  on  that  account,  as  well  as  from 
the  violence  of  his  conduct,  extremely  obnoxious  to  thenu 
Chakles  had  not  promised  to  Scotland  any  such  in- 
demnity a$  he  had  ensured  to  England  by  the  declaration 
of  Breda :  And  it  was  deemed  more  political  for  him  tQ 
hold  over  paen's  heads,  for  some  time,  the  terror  of  pun^ 
ishment,  till  they  should  have  made  the  requisite  compli- 
ances with  the  new  government.  Though  neither  the 
king's  temper  nor  plan  of  administration  led  him  to  sever 
rity,  some  examples,  after  such  a  bloody  and  triumphant 
rebellion,  seemed  necessary ;  and  the  marquis  of  Argyle, 
and  one  Guthry,  were  pitched  on  as  the  victims.  Two 
acts  of  indemnity,  one  passed  by  the  late  king  in 
1641,  another  by  the  present  in  .  1651,  formed,  it 
was  thought,  invincible  obstacles  tp  the  punishment 
of  Argylej  and  barred  all  inquiry  into  that  part  of 
his  conduct  which  might  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most 
exceptionable.  Nothing  remained  but  to  try  him  for  his 
compliance  with  the  usurpation ;  a  crime  comi^Eion  to  him 
with  the  whole  nation,  and  such  a  one  as .  the  most  loyal 
and  affectionate  subject  might  frequently  by  violence  be 
obliged  to  commit,  To  make  this  cpmpliance  appear  the 
more  voluntary  and  hearty,  there  were  produced  in  ccout, 
letters  which  he  had  written  to  Albemarle,  while  that 
general  commanded  in  Scotland,  and  which  contained  exr 
pressions  of  the  most  cordial  attachment  to  the  established 
government.    Put  besides  the  general  indignation  excited 
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by  Albemarle's  discovery  of  this  |)riv«te  corr^pondence,  CHAF. 
men  thought,  that  even  the  highest  demonstrations  of  af-  .^f"^ 
fection  might,  during  jealoas  times,  be  exacted  a»  a  i^^^ 
necessary  mark  of  compliance  from  a  person  of  such 
distinction  as  Argyle,  and  could  not,  by  any  equitable 
construction,  imply  the  crime  of  treason*  The  parliament,- 
however,  scrupled  not  to  pass  sentence  upon  him ;  and  he 
died  with  great  constancy  and  courage.  As  he  was  univer« 
sally  known  to  have  been  the  chief  instrument  of  the  past 
disorders  and  civil  wars,  the  irregularity  of  his  sentence, 
and  several  iniquitous  circumstances  in  the  method  of 
conducting  bis  trial,  seemed^  on  that  account,  to  admit  of 
some  apology.  Lord  Lome,  son  of  Argyle,  having  ever 
preserved  his  loyalty,  obtained  a  gift  of  the  forfeiture. 
Guthry  was  a  seditious  preacher,  and  had  personally  af- 
fronted the  king :  His  punishment  gave  surprise  to  no-* 
body.  Sir  Archibald  Johnstone,  of  Warriston,  was 
attainted  and  fled ;  but  was  seized  in  France  about  two 
years  after,  brought  over,  and  executed.  He  had  been 
yery  active  during  all  the  late  disorders,  and  was  even 
suspected  of  a  secret  correspondence. with  the  English 
regicides. 

Besides  these  instances  of  compliance  in  the  Scottish 
parliament,  they  voted  an  additional  revenue  to  the  king 
of  40,0O0  pounds  a  year,  to  be  levied  by  way  of  excise. 
A  small  force  was  purposed  to  be  maintained  by  this  re- 
venue, in  order  to  prevent  like  confusion  with  those  to 
which  the  kingdom  had  been  hitherto  exposed.  An  act 
was  also  passed,  declaring  the  covenant  unlawful,  and  its 
obligation  void  and  null. 

In  England,  the  civil  distinctions  seemed  to  be  abol* 
isbed  by  the  lenity  and  equality  of  Charles's  administra- 
tion* Cavalier  and  Roundhead  were  heard  of  no  more  : 
All  np^en  seemed  to  concur  in  submitting  to  the  king^s 
lawful  prerogatives,  and  in  cherishing  the  just  privileges 
of  the  people  and  of  parliament.  Theological  controversy 
^olone  still  subsisted,  and  kept  alive  some  sparks  of  that 
^ame  which  had  thrown  the  nation  into  combustion. 
While  catholics,  independents,  and  other  sectaries,  were 
content  with  entertaining  some  prospect  of  toleration; 
prelacy  and  presbytery  struggled  for  the  superiority,  and 
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CHA]%   the  hopes  and  fears  of  both  parties  kept  them  m,agitati(iii* 
s^m^^^m^_f  A-  conference  was   held  in  the  Savoy  between  twelve 
1661.     bishops  and  twelve  leaders  among  the  presbyterian  minis- 
Confer-      ters,  with  an  intention,  at  least  on  pretence,  of  bringing 
the  SftTojr,  about  an  accommodation  between  the  parties.     The  sur- 
25.  pij^.^^  ^jjg  cross  in  baptism,  the  kneeling  at  the  sacrament, 
the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  were  anew  canvassed; 
and  the  ignorant  multitudle  were  in  hopes  that  so  many 
men  of  gravity  and  learning  could  not  fail,  after  deliberate 
argumentation,  to  ag^ee  in  all  points  of  controversy :  They 
were  surprised  to  see  them  separate,  more  inflamed  than 
ever,  and  more  confirmed  in  their  several  prejudices.   To 
enter  into   particulars   would  be  superfluous.     Disputes 
concerning  religious  forms  are,  in  themselves,  the  most 
frivolous  of  any ;  and  merit  attention  only  so  far  as  they 
have  influence  on  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society. 

The  king's  declaration  had  promised,  that  some  en- 
deavours should  be  used  to  eflcct  a  comprehension  of 
both  parties ;  and  Charles's  own  indiflerence  with  regard 
to  all  such  questions  seemed  a  favourable  circumstance 
Argu-  for  the  execution  of  that  project.  The  partisans  of  a 
an?agaiDrt  Comprehension  said,  that  the  presbyterians,  as  well  as  the 
aeompre-  prelatists,  having  felt  by  experience  the  fatal  effects  of 
obstinacy  and  violence,  were  now  well  disposed  towards 
an  amicable  agreement :  That  the  bishops,  by  relinquish* 
ing  some  part  of  their  authority,  and  dispensing  with  the 
most  exceptionable  ceremonies,  would  so  gratify  their 
adversaries  as  to  obtain  their  cordial  and  affectionate 
compliance,  and  unite  the  whole  nation  in  one  faith  and 
one  worship :  That  by  obstinately  insisting  on  forms,  in 
themselves  insignificant,  an  air  of  importance  was  be- 
stowed on  them:,  and  men  were  taught  to  continue  equal- 
ly obstinate  in  rejecting  them:  That  the  presbyterian 
clergy  would  go  every  reasonable  length,  rather  than,  by 
parting  with  their  livings,  expose  themselves  to  a  state 
of  beggary,  at  best  of  dependence :  And  that  if  their 
pride  were  flattered  by  some  seeming  alterations,  and 
a  pretence  given  them  for  affirming  that  they  had  not 
abandoned  their  former  principles,  nothing  farther 
was    wanting    to    produce  a  thorough    union    between 


those  two  parties  which  comprehended  the  bulk  of  the    chap. 
nation. 


It  was  alleged  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  difference     j^j. 
between  religious  sects  was  founded,  not  on  principle,  butt 
on  passion;  and  till  the  irregular  affections  of  men  could 
be  corrected,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect,  by  compliaJiices,  to 
obtain  a  perfect  unanimity  and  comprehension :  That  the 
more  insignificant  the  objects  of  dispute  appeared,  wid^ 
the   more   certainty  might  it  be   inferred^  that  the  re4 
ground  of  dissei^ion  was  diificrent  from  that  which  wa» 
universally  pretended :    That  the  love  of  novelty,  the 
pride  of  argumenta^on,  the  pleasure  of  making  prose* 
ly tes,  and  the  obstinacy  of  contradiction,  would  for  ever  give 
rise  to  sects  and  disputes ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  such 
a  source  of  dissension  could  ever,  by  any v  concessions,  be 
entirely  exhausted :  That  the  church,  by  departing  froni 
ancient  practices  and  principles,  would  tacitly  acknow- 
ledge herself  guiltjr  of  error,  and  lose  that  reverence,  so 
requisite  for  preserving  the  attachment  of  the  multitude : 
And   that  if  the   present   concessions  (which  was  more 
than  probable)  should  prove  ineffectual,*  greater  must  still 
be  made;  and  in  the  issue,  discipline  would  be  despoiled 
of  all  its  authority,  and  worship  of  all  its  decency,  with- 
out obtaining  that  end  which  had  been  so  fondly  sought 
for  by  these  dangerous  indulgencies* 

The  ministry  were  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  latter  arguments ;  and  were  the  more  confirmed  in 
that  intention  by  the  disposition,  which  appeared  in  the 
parliament  lately  assembled*     The  royalists  and  zealous 
churchmen   were    at  present    the  popular  party   in  the 
nation,   and,  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  court,  had 
prevailed  in  most  elections.       Not  more  than  fifty-six  A  new ' 
members  of  the  presbyterian  party  had  obtained  seats  in  ^^' 
&e  lower  house  ;*  and  these  were  not  able  either  to  op*  ^^  M*r- 
pose  or  retard  the  measures  of  the  majority.     Monar- 
^hy^  therefore,  and  episcopacy,  were  now  exalted  to  as 
great  power  and    splendour  as  they  had  lately  suffered 
misery  aoiid  depression.     Sir  JEdward  Turner  was  chosen 
speaker. 

X  Caite'^  Answer  to  tKe  fi^tandet,  p.  79,  '    * 
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An  adt  was  passed  for  the  security  of  the  king's  per* 
son  and  government.  To  intend  or  devise*  the  king's 
imprisonment,  or  bodily  harm,  or  deposition,  or  levying 
war  against  him,  was  declared,  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
present  majesty,  to  be  high  treason.  To  affirm  him  to 
be  a  papist  or  heretic,  or  to  endeavour  by  speech  or 
writing  to  alienate  his  subjects'  affections  from  him^ 
diese  offences  were  made'  sufficient  to  incapacitate  the 
person  guilty  from  holding  any  employment  in  church  or 
state.  To  maintain  that  the  long  parliament  is  not  dis- 
solved, or  that  either  or  both  houses,  without  the  king^ 
are  possessed  of  legislative  authority,  or  that  the  co« 
venant  is  binding,  was  made  puni&bable  by  the  penalty  of 
premunire. 

The  covenant  itself,  together  with  the  act  for  erect- 
ing the  high  court  of  justice,  that  for  subscribing  the 
engagement,  and  that  for  declaring  England  a  commcHl- 
wealth,  were  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
hangman.  The  people  assisted  with  great  alacrity  on 
this  occasion. 

The  abuses  of  petitioning  in  the  preceding  reign  had 
been  attended  with  the  worst  consequences;  and  to  pre-> 
vent  such  irregular  practices  for  the  future,  it  was  en- 
acted, that  no  more  than  twenty  hands  should  be  fixed  te 
any  petition,  unless  with  the  sanction  of  three  justices,  oi* 
the  major  part  of  the  grand  jury ;  and  that  no  petition 
should  be  presented  to  the  king  or  either  house  by  above 
ten  persons.  The  penalty  annexed  to  a  transgression  of 
this  law  was  a  fine  of  a  hundred  poimds  and  three 
months'  imprisonment. 

The  bishops,  though  restored  to  their  spiritual  au- 
thority, were  still  excluded  from  parliament  by  Ae  law 
which  the  late  king  had  passed  immediately  before  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  disorders.  Great  violence,  both 
against  the  king  and  the  house  of  peers,  had  been  em- 
ployed in  passing  this  law ;  and  on  that  account  alone» 
die  partisans  of  the  church  were  provided  with  a  plaust-* 
ble  pretence  for  repealing  it.  Charles  expressed  much 
satisfaction,  when  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  act  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  certain,  that  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  church,  was  interested  in  restoring 


the  prelates  to  their  former  dignity*     9at  tliose,  who  CHklK 
deemed  every  licquisition  of  the  prince  ft  detriment  to  the  ^^.^3^ 
people,  were  ^t  to  complain  of  this  instance  of  isomplai^     i^^^ 
»ance  in  the  parliament* 

Aft£R  an  adjournment  of  some  months,  the  parlii^-  doth  K<m 
ment  was  again  assembled,  amd  proceeded  in  the  same 
spirit  as  before*     They  discovered  no  design  of  restoring^ 
'  in  its  fuU  extent,  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the  crown  i 
TThey  were  only  anxious  to  repair  all  those  breaches^ 
which  had  been  made,  not  by  the  love  of  liberty,  but  by 
the  fury  of  faction  and  civil  war*     The  power  of  thf 
aword  had,  in  all  ages,  been  allowed  to  be  vested  in  the 
crown;  and  though  no  law  conferred  this  prerogative^ 
every  parliament,  till  the  last  of  the  |»*eceding  reign^  had 
willingly  submitted  to  an  authority  more  ancient,  and 
therefore  more  sacred,  than  that  of  any  positive  statute* 
{t  was  now  thought  proper  solemnly  to  relinquish  tha 
violent  pretensions  of  that  parliament,  and  to  acknowt 
ledge,  that  neither  xme  house^  nor  both  houses,  indepen* 
dent  of  the  king,  were  possessed  of  any  military  authority* 
The  preamble  to  this  statute  went  so  far  as  to  renounce 
all  right  even  of  defensive  arms  against  the  king;  and 
much  observation  has  been  made  with  regard  to  a  con# 
cession  esteemed  so  singular*     Were  these  terms  taken 
in  their  full  literal  sense,  they  imply  a  total  renunciation 
of  limitations  to  monarchy,  and  of  all  privileges  in  the 
subject,  independent  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign*     For 
as  no  rights  can  subsist  without  some  remedy,  still  less 
rights  exposed  to  so  much  invasion  from  tyranny,  or  even 
from  ambition ;  if  subjects  must  never  resist,  it  follows, 
that  every  prince,  without  any  effort,  policy,  or.  violence, 
is   at  once  rendered   absolute  and  uncontrollable  t    The 
sovereign  needs  only  issue  an  edict,  abolishing  every  au« 
thority  but  his  own  $  and  all  liberty,  from  that  moment^ 
is  in  effect  annihilated*     But  this  meaning  it  were  absurd 
to  impute  to  the  present  parliament,  who,  though  zealous 
royalists,  showed  in  their  measures,  that  they  had  not 
cast   off  all  regard  to  national  privileges*     They  were 
probably  sensible,  that  to  suppose  in  the  sovereign  any 
such  invasion   of  puhHc   liberty  is   entirely  unconstitu- 
tional ;   and  that  therefore  expressly  to  reserve,  upon  that 
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event,  any  right  of  resistance  in  tHe  subject,  must  be 
liable  to  the  same  objection.  They  had  seen  that  the 
long  parliament,  under  colour  of  defence,  had  begun  a 
.violent  attack  upon  kingly  power ;  and,  after  involving 
the  kingdom  in  blood,  had  finally  lost  that  liberty  for 
which  they  had  so  imprudently  contended*  They 
thought,  perhaps  erroneously,  that  it  waa  no  longer  pos- 
sible, after  such  public  and  such  exorbitant  pretensions,  to 
persevere  in  that  prudent  silence  hitherto  maintained  l^ 
the  laws ;  and  that  it  was  necessary,  by  some  positive 
declaration  to  bar  the  return  of  like  inconveniences. 
When  they  excluded,  therefore,  the  right  of  defence, 
they  supposed,  that,  the  constitution  remaining  firm  upon 
its  basis,  there  never  really,  could  be  an  attack  made  by 
the  sovereign.  If  such  an  attack  was  at  any  time  made, 
the  necessity  was  then  extreme :  And  the  case  of  ex- 
treme and  violent  necessity,  no  laws,  they  thought,  could 
comprehend  f  because  to  such  a  necessity  no  laws  could 
beforehand  point  out  a  proper  remedy. 

The  other  measures  of  this  parliament  still  discovered 
a  more  anxious  care  to  guard  against  rebellion  in  the 
'itubject  than  encroachments  in  the  crown:  The  recent 
evils  of  civil  war  and  usurpation  had  naturally  increased 
the  spirit  of  submission  to  the  monarch,  and  had  thrown 
the  nation  into  that  dangerous  extreme.  During  the 
violent  and  jealous  government  of  the  parliament  and  of 
the  protectors,  all  magistrates,  liable  to  suspicion,  had 
been  expelled  the  corporations;  and  none  had  been 
admitted,  who  gave  not  proofs  of  affection  to  the  ruling 
powers,  of-  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  covenant.  To 
leave  all  authority  in  such  hands  seemed  dangerous ;  and 
the  parliament,  therefore,  empowered  the  king  to  appoint 
commissioners  for  regulating  the  corporations,  and  ex- 
l^elling  such  magistrates  as  either  intruded  themselves  by 
violence,  or  professed  principles  dangerous  to  the  consti- 
tution, civil  and  ecclesiastical.  It  was  also  enacted,  that 
all  magistrates  should  disclaim  the  obligation  of  the 
covenant,  and  should  declare,  both  their  belief,  that  it  was 
not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  resist  the 
king,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the  traitorous  position  of 
taking  arms  by  the  king's  authority  against  his  person,  or 
against  those  who  were  commissioned  by  him. 
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Tbb  care  of  the  church  was  no  less  attended  to  by    CHAP. 
this  parliament,  dian  that  of  monarchy;  and  the  bill  of  ^^^^^^^^J^ 
uniformity  was  a  pledge  of  their  sincere  attachment  to     {el^ 
the  episcopal  hierarchy,  and  of  their  antipathy  to.pres-  Actofuni- 
byterianism.      Different  parties,   however,   concurred  in 
promoting  this  bill,  which  contained  many  severe  clauses* 
The  independents  and  other  sectaries^  enraged  to  find  all 
their  schemes  subverted  by  the  presbyterians,  who  had 
once  been  their  associates,  exerted  themselves  to  disap- 
point that  party  of  the  favour  and  indulgence,  to  which, 
from  their  recent   merits  in  promoting  the  restoration, 
they  thought  themselves  jusdy  entitled.     By  the  presby* 
terians,  said  they,  the  war  was  raised :  By  them  was  t^e 
populace  first  incited  to' tumults:   By  their  zeal«  interest, 
and  riches,  were  the  armies  supported :  By  their  force 
was  the  king  subdued :  And  if,  in  the  sequel,  they  pro- 
tested against  those  extreme  violences,  ^committed  on  his 
person  by  ^he  military  leaders,  their  opposition  came  too 
late,  after  having  supplied  these  usurpers  with  the  power 
and  the  pretences,  by  which  they  maintained  their  san» 
guinary  measures.  '  They  had  indeed  concurred  with  the- 
royalists  in  recalling  the  king:    But  ought  they   to   be 
esteemed,  on  that  account,  more  affectionate  to  the  royal 
cause  ?    Rage  and  animosity,  from  disappointed  ambition, 
were  plainly  their  sole  motives ;  and  if  the  king  should 
now  be  so  imprudent  as  to  distinguish  them  by  any  par- 
ticular indulgences,  he  would  «oon  experience  from  them 
the  same  hatred  and  opposition  which  had  proved  so  fatal 
to  his  father. 

The*  catholics,  though  they  had  litde  interest  in  the 
nation,  were  a  considerable  party  at  court;  and  from 
their  services  and  sufferings  during  the  civil  wars,  it 
seemed  but  just  to  bear  them  some  favour  and  regard.  ^ 
These  religionists  dreaded  an  entire  union  among  the^ 
protestants.  Were  they  the  sole  nonconformists  in  thi» 
nation,  the  severe  execudon  of  penal  laws  upon  their  ^ect 
seemed  an  infallible  consequence ;  and  they  used,  there- 
fore, all  their  interest  to  push  matters  to  extremity 
against  the  presbyterians,  who  had  formerly  been  their 
most  severe  oppressors,  and  whom  they  now  expected  for 
their  companions  in  affliction.     The  earl  of  Bristol,  who, 
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CHAP,    from  tonvictibn,  or  interest,  or  levity,  or  compfadsaace  for 
^^?L^    the    company  with  whom   he   lived,   had   changed   hift 
ttot     ^^UgloM  during  the  king's  e:tile^  was  regarded  as  the  head 
of  this  party* 

The  church  party  had,  during  so  many  years,  suffered 
such  injuries  and  indignities  from  the  sectaries  of  every 
denomination,  that  no  moderation,  much  less  defisrence, 
Was  on  this  occasion  to  be  expected  in  the  ecclesiastics. 
Even  the  laity  of  that  communion  seemed  now  disposed 
to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies,  according  to  the  usuid 
meadures  of  party  justice.  This  sect  or  faction  (for  it 
partook  of  both)  encouraged  the  rumours  of  plots  and 
conspiracies  against  the  government;  crimes  which, 
without  any  apparent  reason,  they  imputed  txi  dieir 
iMlversaries.  And  instead  of  enlarging  the  terms  of  com* 
munion>  in  order  to  comprehend  the  presbyterians,  they 
gladly  laid  hold  of  the  prejudices  which  prevailed  among 
dtsit  sect,  in  order  to  eject  them  from  tlieir  livings.  By 
the  bill  of  uniformity  it  was  required  that  every  clergy* 
m^n  should  be  reordained,  if  he  had  not  before  received 
episcopal  ordinsition  t  should  declare  his  assent  to  eveiy 
filing  contained  iti  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  should 
lake  the  octth  of  canonical  obedience  i  should  abjure  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant;  and  should  renounce  the 
,  principle  of  taking  arms,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever) 
Ugainst  the  king* 

This  bill  reinstated  the  church  in  the  same  condition 
^  which  it  stood  before  the  Commencement  of  the  civil 
wars ;  and  as  the  old  persecuting  laws  of  Elizabeth  stiU 
Hubsi^ted  in  their  full  rigour,  and  new  clauses  of  a  like 
nature  were  now  enacted,  all  the  king's  promises  of 
toleration  and  of  indulgence  to  tender  consciences  were 
thereby  eluded  and  bmken*  It  is  true,  Charles,  in  his 
declaration  ftom  Breda,  had  expressed  his  intention  of 
regulating  that  indulgence  by  the  advice  and  authority  of 

tarUament:  But  this  limitation  could  neyet  reasonably 
1^  ext^ded  to  a  total  infringen^ent  and  violation  of  his 
en^agementjB,  However,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  king,  did 
not  voluntarily  concur  with  this  violent  measure,*  and  that 
fl»e  Kcal  of  Clarendon  and  of  the  cHurch  party  among  it^ 
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commons^  seconded  by  the  intrigues  of  the  catholics,  was    CHAP. 
At  chief  cause  which  extorted  his  consent*  Uui- 


T]|2  rojralists,   who  now  predominated,  were  very     ^^^a 
ready  to  signalize   their  victory,   by   establishing  those 
high  principles  of  monarchy  which  their  antagonists  had 
controverted :,  But  when  any  real  power  Or  x'evenue  was 
demanded  for  the  crown,  they  were  neither  so  forward 
nor  so  liberal  in  their  concessions  as  the  king  would 
gladly  have  wished.     Though  the  parliament  passed  laws 
for  reguhitiBg  the  navy,  they  took  no  notice  of  the  army ; 
and  declined  giving  their  sanction  to  this  dangerous  inno- 
vation.    The  king's  debts  were  become  intolerable ;  and 
the  commons  were  at  last  constrained  to  vote  him  an 
extraordinary  supply  of  1,200,000  pounds,  to  be  leviM 
by  eig^een  monthly  assessments*     But  besides  that  this 
supply  was  much  inferior  to  the  occasion,  the  king  was 
oUigcd  eamesdy  to  solicit  the  commons,  before  he  could 
obtain  it;    and,  in  order  to  convince  the  house  of  its 
absolute  necessity,  he.  desired  them  to  examine  strictly 
into  all  his  receipts  and  disbursements*     Finding  like« 
wise  upon  inquiry,  that  the  several  branches  of  revenue 
fell  much  short  of  the  sums  expected,  they  at  last,  after 
much  delay,  voted  a  new  imposition  of  two  shillings  on 
each  hearth ;  and  this  tax  they  settled  on  the  king  during 
life*      The  whole  established  revenue,  however,  did  not, 
for  many  years,  exceed  a  million  ;^  a  sum  confessedly  too 
narrow  for  the  public  expenses*     A  very  rigid  frugality 
at  least,  which  the  king  seems  to  have  wanted,  would 
have  been  requisite  to  make  it  suffice  for  the  dignity  and 
security  of  government*    After  all  business  was  despatched,  19th  May. 
the  parliament  was  prorogued* 

Before  the  parliament  rose,  the  court  was  employed  King's 
in  making  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  new  queen,  "'*^"*8«- 
Catharine  of  Portugal,  to  whom  the  king  was  betrothed, 
and  who  had  just  landed  at  Portsmouth*  During  the 
tinr&e  that  the  protector  carried  on  the  war  with  Spain,  he 
was  naturally  led  to  support  the  Portuguese  in  their 
revolt ;  and  he  engaged  himself  by  treaty  to  supply  them 
with  50,000  men  for  their  defence  against  the  Spaniards* 
On  the  king's  restoration,  advances  were  made  by  Portu- 

y  matnAes,  95th  July  1661.    Mr.  Ralph's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
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CHAP,    gal  for  the  renewal  of  the  alliance ;  and  ia  order  to  bind 
LXiir.    ^Yie  friendship  closer,  an  offer  was  made  of  die  Portu- 


lees  S^^s^  princess,  and  a  portion  of  500,000  pounds,  together 
with  two  fortresses, ,  Tangiers  in  Africa,  and  Bombay  in 
the  East  Indies.  Spain,  who,  after  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  bent  ail-  her  force  to  recover  Portugal,,  now  in 
appearance  abandoned  by  France,  took  the  alarm,  and 
endeavoured  to  fix  Charles  in  an  opposite  interest.  The 
catholic  king  offered  to  adopt  any  other  princess  as  a 
daughter  of  Spain,  either  the  princess  of  Parma,  or  what 
he  thought  more  popular,  some  protestant  princess,  the 
daughter  of  Denmark,  Saxony,  or  Orange :  And  on  any 
of  these,  he  promised  to  confer  a  dowry  equal  to  that 
which  was  offered  by  Portugal.  But  many  reasons  in- 
clined Charles  rather  to  accept  of  the  Portuguese  proposals. 
The  great  disorders  in  the  government  and  finances  of 
Spain  made  the  execution  of  her  promises  be  much 
doubted;  and  the  king's  urgent  necessities  demanded 
some  immediate  supply  of  money.  The  interest  of  the 
English  commerce  likewise  seemed  to  require  that  the  in- 
dependency of  Portugal  should.be  supported,  lest  the  union 
of  that  crown  with  Spain  should  put  the  whole  treasures 
of  Amerka  into  the  hands  of  one  potentate.  The  claims 
too  of  Spain  upon  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica,  rendered  it  im- 
possible, without  farther  concessionii^  to  obtain  the  cordial 
friendship  of  that  power :  And  on  the  other  hand  the 
offer,  made  by  Portugal,  of  two  such  considerable  for- 
tresses, promised  a  great  accession  to  the  naval  force  of 
England.  Above  all,  the  proposal  of  a  protestant 
princess  was  no  allurement  to  Charles,  whose  inclinations 
led  him  strongly  to  give  the  preference  to  a  catholic 
alliance.  According  to  the  most  probable  accounts,*  the 
resolution  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  Portugal  was 
taken  by  the  king,  unknown  to  ail  his  ministers ;  and  no 
remonstrances  could  prevail  with  him  to  alter  his  ititen- 

z  Carte's  Ormond,  vul.  ii.  p.  254.  This  account  seems  better  supported 
than  that  in  Ablanconrt's  Memoirs,  that  the  chancellor  chiefly  pushed  die 
Portuguese  alliance.  The  secret  transactions  of  the  court  of  England  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  much  known  to  a  French  resident  at  Lisbon  :  And  whatever 
opposition  the  chancellor  might  make,  he  ivould  certainly  endeavour  to  conceal 
k  irom  the  queen  and  all  her  family,  and  even  in  the  parliament  and  council 
"would  supp6rt  the  resolution  alreaay  taken.  Clarendon  Jumaeff  says  in  his 
J^femoirs,  that  he  never  either  opposed  or  promoted  the  jHormguete  match. 
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ticHis*     When  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  counciL  all    CHAP. 

voices  aoncurred  in  approving  the  resolution;    and  the  y^^.y,.^' 
parliament  expressed  the  same  complaisance.     And  thus      ^gg^. 
was   concluded,   seemingly  with   universal  consent,   the 
inauspicious  marriage  with  Catharine,  a  princess  of  virtue,  21st  Maj. 
but  who  was  never  able,  either  by  the  graces  of  her  per- 
spn.  or  humour,  to  make,  herself  agreeable  to  the  king. 
The  ^report,  however,  of  her  natural  incapacity  to  have 
children  seems  to  have  been  groundless;  since  she  was 
twice  declared  to  be  pregnant.^ 

The  festivity  of  these  espousals  was  clouded  by  the 
trial  and  execution  of  criminals.  Berkstead,  Cobbet,  and 
Okey,  tiuree  regici4es,  had  escap^  beyond  sea;  and  after 
wandering  some  time  concealed  in  Germany,  came  pri- 
vately to  Delft,  having  appointed  their  families  to  meet 
them  in  that  place.  They  were  discovered  by  Downing,  the 
king's  resident  in  Holland,  who  had  formerly  served  the 
protector  and  commonwealth  in  the  same  station,  and  who 
once  had  even  been  chaplain  to  Okey's  regiment.  He 
applied  for  a  warrant  to  arrest  them.  It  had  been  usual 
'for  the  States  to  grant  these  warrants;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  they  had  ever  been  careful  secretly  to  advertise 
the  persons,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  make  their 
escape.  This  precaution  was  eluded  by  the  vigilance  and 
despatch  of  Downing*  He  quickly  seized  the  criminals, 
hurried  them  on  board  a  frigate  which  lay  oiF  the  coast,  and 
sent  them  to  England.  These  three  men  behaved  with  more 
moderation  and  submission,  than  any  of  the  other  regicides 
who  had  suffered.  Okey  in  particular,  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, prayed  for  the  king,  and  expressed  his  intention, 
had  he  lived,  of  submitting  peaceably  to  the  established 
government.  He  had  risen  during  the  wars  from  being  a 
chandler  in  London  to  a  high  rank  in  the  army ;  and  in 
all  his  conduct  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  humanity  and 
honour.  In  consideration  of  his  good  character  and  of 
his  dutiful  behaviour,  his  body  was  given  to  his  friends  to 
be  buried. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  much  engaged  by  the 
trial  of  two  distinguished  criminals,  Lambert  and  Vane. 
These  men^  though  none  of  the  late  king's  judges,  had 

a  Lord  Lamsdovne's  defence  of  Genera!  Monk,  Temple,  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 
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CHAP.  be6n  exempted  from  the  general  indemnitjr,  and  eommhted 
y^ryf^L^  ^^  prison.  The  convention  parliiunent,  however,  was  so 
1662.  •  favourable  to  them,  as  to  petition  the  king,  if  they  should 
be  found  guilty,  to  suspend  their  execution :  But  this  new 
parliament,  more  zealous  for  monarchy,  applied  for  their 
trial  of  trial  and  condemnation*  Not  to  revive  disputes,  which  were 
^^^'  better  buried  in  oblivion,  the  indiciment  of  Vane  did  not 
comprehend  any  of  his  action^  during  the  war  between  the 
king  and  parliament :  It  extended  only  to  his  behaviour 
after  the  late  king's  death,  as  member  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  secretary  of  the  navy,  where  fidelity  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  required  his  opposition  to  monarchy* 
Vane  wanted  neither  courage  nor  capacity  to  avail 
himself  of  this  advantage*  He  ur^d,  that,  if  a  compli- 
ance with  the  government,  at  that  time  established  in 
£ngland,  and  thd  acknowledging  of  its  authority,  were  to 
be  regarded  as  criminal,  the  whole  nation  had  incurred 
equal  g^ilt,  and  none  would  remain,  whose  innocence  could 
entitle  them  to  try  or  condemn  him  for  his  pretended  trea« 
sons :  That,  if  according  to  these  mdxims,  wherever  an  ille-* 
gal  authority  was  established  by  force,  a  total  and  univer* 
sal  destruction  must  ensue ;  while  the  usurpers  proscribed 
one  part  of  the  nation  for  disobedience,  the  lawful  prince 
punished  the  other  for  compliance*  That  the  legislature 
of  England,  foreseeing  this  violent  situation,  had  provided 
for  public  security  by  the  famous  statute  of  Henry  VII ; 
in  which  it  was  enacted,  that  no  man,  in  case  of  any  revo- 
lution,  should  ever  be  questioned  for  his  obedience  to  the 
king  in  being :  That  whether  the  established  government 
were  a  monarchy  or  a  commonwealth,  the  reason  of  the 
thing  was  still  the  same ;  nor  ought  the  expelled  prince  to 
think  himself  entitled  to  allegiance,  so  long  as  h^  could 
not  afford  protection  :  that  it  belonged  not  to  private  per- 
sons, possessed  of  no  power,  to  discuss  the  title  of  their 
governors ;  and  every  usurpation,  even  the  most  flagrant, 
would  equally  require  obedience  with  the  most  legal  es- 
tablishment. That  the  controversy  between  the  late  king 
and  his  parliament  was  of  the  most  delicate  nature ;  and 
men  of  the  greatest  probity  had  been  divided  in  their 
choice  of  the  party  which  they  should  embrace :  That  the 
parliament,  being  rendered  indissoluble  but  by  its  own 
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consent,  was  become  a  kind  of  coordinate  power  with  the  CHAP, 
.king;  and  as  the  case  was  thus  entirely  new  and  unknown  ^^^iv^^ 
to  the  constitution,  it  ought  not  to  be  tried  rigidly  by  the  lees. 
letter  of  the  ancient  laws :  That  for  his  part,  all  the  vio-- 
lences  which  had  been  put  upon  the  parliament,  and  upon 
the  person  of  the  sovereign,  he  had  ever  condemned; 
nor  had  he  once  appeared  in  the  house  for  some  time  be- 
fore and  after  the  execution  of  the  king :  That  finding  the 
whole  government  thrown  into  disorder,  he  was  still  te- 
solved,  in  every  revolution,  to  adhere  to  the  commons, 
the  root,  the  foundation  of  all  lawful  authority  :  That  in 
prosecution  of  this  principle,  he  had  cheerfully  undergone 
all  the  violence  of  Cro^iwel's  tjTanny ;  and  would  now, 
with  equal  alacrity,  expose  himself  to  the  rigours  of  per- 
verted law  and  justice  :  That  though  it  was  in  his  power, 
on  Ae  king's  restoration  to  have  escaped  from  his  enemies, 
he  was  determined,  in  imitation  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  of  antiquity,  to  perish  in  defence  of  liberty,  and  to 
give  /testimony  with  his  blood  for  that  honourable  cause, 
in  which  he  had  been  enlisted :  And  that,  besides  the  ties 
by  which  God  and  nature  had  bound  him  to  his  native 
country^,  he  was  voluntarily  engaged  by  the  most  sacred 
covenant,  whose  obligation  no  earthly  power  should  ever 
be  able  to  make  him  relinquish. 

Ai.1.  the  defence,  which  Vane  could  mate,  was  fruit- 
less. The  court,  considering  more  the  general  opinion  of 
his  active  guilt  in  the  beginning  and  prosecution  of  the  ci- 
vil wars,  than  the  articles  of  treason  charged  against  him, 
took  advantage  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  brought  him  in  Uth  J«ne. 
guilty*  His  courage  deserted  him  not  upon  this  condem- 
nation. Though  timid  by  nature,  the  persuasion  of  a  just 
cause  supported  him  against  the  terrors  of  death ;  while 
hi^  enthusiasm,  excited  by  the  prospect  of  glory,  embel- 
lished the  conclusion  of  a  life,  which,  through  the  whole 
course  of  it,  had  been  so  much  disfigured  by  the  preva- 
lence of  that  principle.  Lest  pity  for  a  courageous  suf- 
ferer should  make  impression  on  the  populace,  drummers 
were  placed  under  the  scaffold,  whose  noise,  as  he  began 
to  launch  out  in  reflections  on  the  government,  drowned  and  execu- 
his  voice,  and  admonished  him  to  temper  the  ardour  of  his  n!^  Jq^c. 
zeal.  He  was  not  astonished  at  this  unexpected  incident. 
Vol.  VL  B  b  b 
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CHAP.     In  all  his  beharionr,  there  appeared  a  firm  and  antinafeed 
I,^^^^  intrepidity  ?  and  he  considered  death  but  as  a  passage  to 
lies.      ^^  eternal  felicity,  which  he  believed  to  be  prepared  foe 
him. 

This  man,  so  celebrated  for  his  parliamentary  tsdents, 
and  for  his  capacity  in  business,  has  left  some  writings  be- 
hind him  :  They  treat,  all  of  them,  of  religious  subjects, 
and  are  absolutely  unintelligible :  No  traces  of  eloquence, 
or  even  of  common  sense,  appear  in  them.  A  strange  pa- 
radox !  did  we  not  know,  that  men  of  the  greatest  genius, 
where  they  relinquish  by  principle  the  use  of  tlwir  reason^ 
are  only  enabled,  by  dieir  vigour  of  mind,  to  work  them<- 
selves  the  deeper  into  error  and  absurdity.  It  was  re- 
markable, that,  as  Vane,  by  being  the  chief  instrunxent 
of  Strafford's  death,  had  first  opened  liie  way  for  that  de- 
struction which  overwhelmed  the  natioti>;  so  by  his  deatk 
he  closed  the  scene  of  blood.  He  was  the  last  that  su^ 
fered  on  account  of  the  civil  wars.  Lambert,  though 
condemned,  was  reprieved  at  the  bar ;  and  the  judges  de* 
clared,  that,  if  Vane's  behaviour  had  been  equ^ly  dutifui 
and  submissive,  he  would  have  experienced  like  lenity  ta 
the  king.  Lambert  survived  his  condenmatiOn  near  diircy 
V  years.     He  was  confined  to  the  isle  of  Guernsey  <  wh«9« 

he  lived  contented,    forgetting  all   his  past  schemes  of 
greatness,  and  entirely  forgotten  by  the  nation :  He  died 
a  Roman  catholic. 
Prcsbytfi-  However  odious  Vane  and  Lambert  were  to  thepres- 

^e^t^If^byterians,  that  party  had  no  leisure  to  rejoice  at  tbeh* 
diOiAi^.^  condemnation.  The  fatal  St.  Barthploitiew  approached; 
the  day,  when  the  clergy  were  obliged  by  the  late  law, 
either  to  relinquish  their  livings,  or  to  sign  the  articles  p«- 
quired  of  them.  A  combination  had  been  entered  into  by 
the  most  zealous  of  the  prcsbyterian  ecclesiastics  to  refuse 
the  subscription  :  in  hopes  that  the  bishops  would  not  ven- 
ture at  once  to  expel  ^o  great  a  number  of  the  most  popu- 
lar preachers.  The  catholic  party  at  court,  who  desired 
a  great  rent  among  the  protestants,  encouraged  them, in 
this  obstinacy,  and  gave  them  hopes  that  the  king  would 
protect  them  in  their  refusal.  The  king  himself,  by  his 
irresolute  conduct,  contributed  either  from  design  or  ac- 
cident, to  increase  this  opinion. ,  Above  all,  the  terms  of 
{subscription  had  been  made  strict  and  rigid,  on  purpose 
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to  4iag«st  all  the  zealous  and  scrupulous  among  tke  pres-    chap. 
bj^riaaSf  and  deprive  them  of  their  livings.    About  2000  ,Jj^^ 
of  the  clei^,  in  one  day,  relinquished  their  cures ;  and  to      i^^ 
At  astonishment  of  the  court,  sacrificed  their  interest  to 
their  religious  tenets.     FortifiSd  by  society  in  their  suffer- 
ings, they  were  resolved  to  undergo  any  hardships,  rather 
than  openly  renounce  those  principles^  which,  on  other  oc> 
casions,  they  were  so  apt,  from  interest,  to  warp  or  elude. 
The  church  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  retaliation :  and  even 
pushed,  as  usual,  the  vengeance  farther  than  the  offence^ 
During  the  dominion  of  the  parliamentary  party,  a  fifth  • 

of  each  living  had  been  left  to  the  ejected  clergymen;  but 
this  indulgence,  though  at  first  insisted  on  by  the  house  of 
peers,  was  now  refused  to  the  presbyterians.  However 
difficult  to  conciliate  peace  among  theologians,  it  was 
hoped  hy.many,  that  some  relaxation  in  the  terms  of  com- 
munion might  have  kept  the  presbyt&rians  united  to  the 
dturcb,  and  have  cured  those  ecclesiastical  factions  which 
had  been  so  &tal,  and  were  still  so  dangerous.  Bishop^ 
lies  .were  offered  to  Calanoy,  Baxter,  and  Reynolds, 
leaders  among  the  presbyterians ; '  the  last  only  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  accept.  Deaneries  and  other  preferments 
were  refused  by  many* 

The  next  measure  of  the  king  has  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  justified  by  any  party ;  but  is  often  consi- 
dered, on  what  grounds  I  shall  not  determine,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  mistakes,  if  not  blemishes,  of  his  reign.  It 
is  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French.  The  parsimonious  Dunkirk 
maxims  of  the  parliament,  and  the  liberal,  or  rather  care-  Sllji^* 
less  disposition  of  Charles,  were  ill  suited  to  each  other ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  supplies  voted  him,  his  treasury 
was  still  very  empty  and  very  much  indebted.  He  had 
secretly  received  the  sum  of  200,000  crowns  from  France 
for" the  support  of  Portugal ;  but  the  forces  sent  over  to 
that  country,  and  the  fleets  maintained  in  order  to  defend 
it,  had  already  cost  the  king  that  sum;  and  together  with 
it,  near  double  the  money  which  had  been  paid  as  the 
queen's  portion.^  The  time  fixed  for  payment  of  his  sis- 
ter's  portion  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  approaching 

• 

b  D'Estrades,  17th  of  August  1662.    There  whs  above  half  of  500,180 
pounds  reaiijr  puid  as  the  queeirs  portion.  , 
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? Tm'  '^*^P*^*i  *  fortress  from  which  great  benefit  #as  ex- 
^^^.^rs^  pected,  was  become  an  additional  burden  to  the  crown  ; 
1662.  and  Rutherford,  who  now  commanded  in  Dunkirk,  bad 
increased  the  charge  of  that  garrison  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  These  considerations 
had  such  influence,  not  only  on  the  king,  but  even  on 
Clarendon,  that  this  uncorrupt  minister  was  the  most 
forward  to  advise  accepting  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  a 
place  which  he  thought  the  king  from  the  narrow  state  of 
his  revenue,  was  no  longer  able  to  retain.  By  the  treaty 
with  Portugal  it  was  stipulated  that  Dunkirk  should  never 
be  yielded  to  the  Spaniards :  France  was  therefore  the 
only  purchaser  that  remained.  D'Estrades  was  ^nvited 
over  by  a  letter  from  the  chancellor  himself  in  order  to 
conclude  the  bargain.  Nine  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  demanded.  One  hundred  thousand  were  offered. 
The  English  by  degrees  lowered  their  demand:  The 
French  raised  their  offer:  And  the  bargain  was  con- 
cluded at  400,000  pounds.  The  artillery  and  stores 
were  valued  at  a  fifth  of  the  sum.*^  The  importance  of 
this  sale  was  not,  at  that  time,  sufficiently  known,  either 
abroad  or  at  home.^  The  French  monarch  himself^  so 
fond  of  acquisitions,  and  so  good  a  judge  of  his  own 
interests,  thought  that  he  had  made  a  hard  bargain  f  and 
this  sum,  in  appearance  so  small,  was  the  utmost  which 
.  he  would  allow  his  ambassador  to  offer. 

A  NEW  incident  discovered  such  a  glimpse  of  the 
king's  character  and  principles,  as,  at  first,  the  nation  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  interpret,  but  such  as  subse- 
quent events,  by  degrees,  rendered  sufficiently  plain  and 
manifest-     He  issued  a  declaration  on  pretence  of  miti- 

c  D'Estrades,  21st  of  August,  I2th  of  September,  16C2. 

d  It  appears,  ho\yever,  from  many  of  D'Estrades'  letters,  partimtlarly  tbftt 
pf  the  21st  of  August  1661,  that  the  kine  might  have  transferred  Dunkirk  to  the 
parliament,  who  would  not  have  refused  to  hear  the  charges  of  it,  but  were  un- 
willing to  give  money  to  the  king  for  that  purpose.  The  kingi  on  tbe  other 
hand,  was  jealous  lest  the  parliament  should  acquire  any  separate  dominion  or 
authonty  in  a  branch  of  adtuintstration  which  seemed  so  little  to  belong  to 
them  :  A  proof  that  the  government  was  not  ^'et  settled  into  that  composure 
and  mutual  confidence  which  is  absolutely  requisite  for  conducting  it. 

e  Id.  3d  of  October  1662.  The  chief  importance  indeed  of  Dunkirk  to  the 
English  was,  that  it  was  able  to  distress  their  trade,  when  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  :  Wnt  it  was  Lewis  the  XlVth  who  first  rfiade  it  a  good  seaport  If 
ever  England  have  occasion  to  transport  armies  to  the  continent,  it  must  be  in 
support  of  some  ally  whose  towns  serve  to  the  same  purpose  as  Dunkirk  would, 
if  in  the  hands  of  the  Engtisli. 


gating  the  .  rigours  contained  in  the  act  of  uniformity,    chap. 
After    expressing    his    firm   resolution   to   observe   the  ^1,,^,^^. 
general  indemnity,  and  to.  trust  entirely  to  the  aflfections      jg^g. 
of  hia  subjects,  not  to  any  military  power,  for  the  sup-  Deciani- 
port  of  his  throne,  he  mentioned  the  promises  of  liberty  Pawnee. 
of   con9cienk:e,  contained  in   his   declaration   of   Breda*  26th  Dec. 
And  he  subjoined,  that,  ^^  as  in  the  first  place  he   had 
\^  been-  zealous  to  settle  the  uniformity  of  the  church  of 
*'^  England,  in  discipline,  ceremony,  and  government,  and 
^^  shall  ever  constantly  n^untain  it :  So  as  for  what  con- 
"  cems  the  penalties  upon  those  who,  living  peaceably, 
^'  do  not  conform  themselves  thereunto,  through  scruple 
•  ^  and  tenderness  of  misguide  conscience,  but  modestly 
^^  and   without   scandal  perform  their  devotions  in  their 
^*  own  way,  he  should  make  it  his  special  care,  so  far  as 
S*  in  him  lay,  without  invading  the   freedom   of  parlia- 
^^  naent,  to  incline  their  wisdom  next  approaching  sessions 
^^  to  concur  with  him  in  making  some  sach  act  for  that 
^^  purpose,  as  niay  enable  him  to  exercise,  with  a  more 
"  universal,  satisfaction,  that  power  of  dispensing  which 
*^  he    conceived  to  be  inherent  in  him."^     Here,  a  most 
important  prerogative  was  exercised   by  the   king;  but 
under   such  artful  reserves  and  limitations  as  might  pre- 
vent   the   full   discussion    of    the    claim,   and   obviate   a 
breach  between  him  and  his  parliament*     The  foundation 
of  this   measure  lay  much  deeper,  and  was  of  the  utmos^t 
consequence* 

The  king,  during  his  exile,  had  imbibed  strong  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  the  catholic  religion ;  and,  according 
to  the  most  probable  accounts,  had  already  been  secretly 
reconciled,  in  form  to  the  chmxh  of  Rome.  The  great 
zeal,  expressed  by  the  parliamentary  party  against  all 
papists,  had  always,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition,  iticlined 
the  court,  and  all  the  royalists,  to  adopt  more  favourable 
sentinaents  towards  that  sect,  which,  through  th&«  whole 
course  of  the  civil  wars,  had  strenuously  supported  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign.  The  rigour  too,  which  the  king, 
during  his  abode  in  Scotland,  had  experienced  from  the 
presbyterians,  disposed  him  to  run  into  the  other  ex- 
Ireme,   and  to  bear  a  kindness  to  the  party  most  opposite 

f  Kennel's  Register,  p.  850. 
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CHAP,   in  its  gtnitts  to  the  severity  of  those  reUgtonists.     The 
^^^^'    solicitations  and  importunities  of  the  queen  mother,  the 


1668.  contagion  of  the  company  which  he  freq^ented^  the  ynew 
of  a  more  splendid  and  courtly  mode  of  worship,  the 
hopes  of  indulgence  in  pleasure ;  all  these  causes  operated 
powerfully  on  a  young  prince,  whose  careless  and  disso- 
lute temper  .made  him  incapable  of  adhering  elosely  to 
the  principles  of  his  early  education*  But  if  the  thiOii|^* 
less  humour  of  Charles  rendered  him  an  easy  coavett  to 
popery,  the  same  disposition  ever  prevented  the^thec^ogi^ 
cal  tenets  of  that  sect  from  taking  any  fast  hold  of  hiaai. 
During  his  vigorous  state  of  health,  while  his  blood  was 
warm  and  his  spirits  high,  a  ccmtempt  and  disregard  ta 
all  religion  held  possession  of  his  mind ;  and  he  might 
jjaoTt  properly  be  denominated  a  deist  than  a  catholic* 
But  in*  those  revolutions  of  temper,  when  the  love  q£ 
raillery  gave  piace  to  reflection,  and  his  penetrating,  but 
negligent,  understanding  was  clouded  with<  fears,  and  ap- 
prehensions, he  had  starts  of  more  sincere  otmviclaon^ 
and  a  sect,  which  always  possessed  his  inclination,  waa 
then  master  of  his  judgment  and  opinion.^ 

But  though  the  king  thus  fluctuated,  during  his  wh<dc^ 
reign,  between  irreligion,  which  he  more  openly  professed, 
and  popery,  to  which  he  retained  a  secret  propensity,  bis 
brother,  the  duke  of  York,  had  zealously  adopted  aU  die 
principles  of  that  theological  party.  His  eager  tempi^" 
and  narrow  understanding  made  him  a  thorough  convert, 
without  any  reserve  from  interest,  or  doubts  from  reason^ 
ing  and  inquiry.  By  his  application  to  business  he  had 
acquired  a  great  ascendant  over  the  king,  who,  though 
possessed  of  more  discernment,  was  glad  to  throw  the 
burden  of  affairs  on  the  duke,  of  whom  he  entertained 
little  jeralousy.  On  pretence  of  easing  the  protestant  dis<* 
senters,  theyvagreed  upon  a  plan  for  introducing  a  general 
toleration,  and  giving  the  catholics  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion ;  at  least,  the  ei&ercise  of  it  in  private  houses. 
The  two  brothers  saw  with  pleasure  so  numerous  and 
poj>ular  a  body  of  the  clergy  refuse  conformity;  and  it 
was  hoped  that,  under  shelter  of  their  name,  the  small  and 

g  The  author  confesses  that  the  king's  zeat  for  popeiy  was  apt,  at  intervirf^ 
to  go  farther  than  is  here  supposed,  as  appears  from  many  passages  in  James  tk« 
Second's  Memoirs. 
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hi^d  sect  of  the  ca^diolics  might  meet  widi  fnvoar  and    chap. 


hvT  vhiie  the  king  plemfed.  his  ^aiiy  promises  of  ,^^3 
tokration,  and  insisted  on  many  other  {dausible  topics,  the  iSthFeb. 
poiiikiment,  who  sat  a  little  after  the  declaration  was  issued, 
coold  by  no  means  be  satisfied  with  this  measure.  The 
dedbored  inteBtiGa»  of  easing  the  dissevers,  and  the  secret 
purpose  of  favouring  the  catholies,  were  equally  disagreea- 
ble to  them;  and  in  these  prepossessions  they 'were  en* 
couoiged  by  the  king's  ministers  themselves,  particularly 
the -cfawncelior*  The>  house  of  commons  represented  to  , 
the  king,  that  his  declaration  of  Breda  contained  no  pro* 
mise  to  the  presbyteriai»  and  other^ssenters,  but  only 
an  expression  of  his  intentions,  upon  supposition  of  the 
coneitrrence  of 'parliament :  That  even  if  the  nonconform- 
ists had  been  entided  to  plead  a  promise,  they  had  intrust- 
ed- this  daim,  as  alLtbdhr  other  rights  and  privileges,  to' 
tshe&  hoase  of  commons,  who  were  their  representatives, 
and  who  now  freed  the  king  from  that  obligation :  That  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  majesty  and  the  houses 
were  so  bound  by  that  declaration  as  to  be  incapacitated 
^HU'Riafoing  any  laws  which  might  be  contrary  to  it  -.That 
even  »t  the  king's-restoration,  there  wct^  lawsrof  uniformity  -  * 
in?  force  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  but  by  act  of 
parliament  1  And  that  the  indulgence  intended  would  prove 
most  |>ernick»us  both  to  church  and  state,  would  open  the 
doorto^chism,  encourage  faction,  disturb  the  public  peace, 
and  diacredft  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature.  The  king 
did  not  thiiirk  proper,  after  this  remonstrance,  to  insist  any 
farther  at  present  on  the  project  of  indulgence. 

Is  order  to  deprive  the  catholics  of  all  hopes,  the  two 
houses  concurred  in  a  remonstrance  agaihst  them.  The 
king  gave  a  gracious  answer;  though  he  scrupled  not  to 
profess  his  gratitude  towards  many  of  that  persuasion,  on 
account  of  their  faithful  services  in  his  father's  cause  and  ' 
ia  his  own.  A  proclamation,  for  fotm's  sake,  was  soon 
after  issued  against  Jesuits  and  Romish  priests  :  But  care 
i^afe  taken,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  to  render  it  ineffectual. 
The  parliament  had  allowed,  that  all  foreign  priests, 
belonging  to  the  two  queens,  should  be  excepted,  and  that 
a  permission  for  them  to  remain  in  England  should  still 
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CHAP,   be  granted*     In  the  proclamation,  the  woird  Jhre^gu  was 
'     purposely  omitted ;  and  the  queens  were  thereby  ai^o- 


]553      rized  to  give  protection  to  as  many  English  priests  as  tkey 
should  think  proper. 

That  the  king  might  reap  some  advantage  from  Us 
compliances,  however  fadlaciousy  he  eag^i^d  the  commcRiis 
anew  into  an  examination  of  his  revenue,  which,  chie%- 
by  the  negligence  in  levying  it,  haa  proved^  he  said,  much 
inferior  to  the  public  charges.  Notwithstanding  the  prioe 
of  Dunkirk,  his  debts,  he  complained,  amounted  to.  a  con* 
siderable  sum^;  and  to  satisfy  the  comrat>ns  that  ^tm- 
money  formerly  granted  him,  had  not  been  prodigally  ex* 
pended,  he  offered  to  lay  before  tlnm  the  whfde  account 
of  his  disbursements*  It  is,  howevo*,  agreed  oa  all  bands, 
tliat  the  king,  though  during  his  banishment  he  had  msmr 
aged  his  small  and  precarious  income  wi^  great  cwdier. 
and  economy,  had  now  much  abated  of  these  virtsies,  aixlv 
was  unable  to  make  his  royal  revenues  suffice  lor  hn 
expenses.  The  commons,  without  ent^ing  into  too  mce, 
a  disquisition,  voted  him  four  subsidies  ;  and  tbis.waa  the 
last  time  that  tates  were  levied  in  that  manner.  r 

Several  laws  were  made  this  session  with  regard  to 
/trade.  The  militia  also  cslme  under  consideration,  and 
some  rules  were  established  for  ordering  and  arming  it« 
It  was  enacted,  that  the  king  should  have  no  power  <»f 
keeping  the  militia  Under  arms  above  fourteen  days  in  tiie 
year.  The  situation  of  this  island,  together  with  its  gr^ut 
naval  power,  has  always  oceasioned  other  means  of  securi^^ 
however  requisite,  to  be  much  neglected  amongst  us :  And 
the  parliament  showed  here  a  very  superfluous  jealousy  oi 
the  king's  strictness  in  disciplinmg  the  militia.  The 
principles  of  liberty  radier  require  a  contrary  jealousy* 

The  earl  of  Bristol's  friendship  with  Clarendon,  which 
Iiad  subsisted  Mfith  great  intimacy  during  their  exile  and 
the  distresses  of  the  rc^al  party,  had  been  considerably 
impaired  since  the  restoration,  by  the  chancellor's  re- 
fusing his  assent  to  some  grants,  which  Bristol  had  applied 
for  to  a  court  lady:  And  a  little  after,  theiatter  nobleman, 
agreeably  to  the  impetuosity  and  indiscretion  of  his  temper, 
broke  out  against  the  minister  in  the  most  outrageous 
manner.     He  even  entered  a  charge  of  treason  against 
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him  before  the  house  of  peers;  but  had  doilc^irted  hiH   CHAP*  - 
measures  so  imprudently,  that  die  judges,  when  conr 


suited,  declared,  that  neither  for  its  matter  nor  its  form,  ^^^ 
could  the  charge  be  legally  received.  The  articles  indeed 
resemble  more  the  incoherent  altercations  of  a  passionate 
enemy,  than  a  serious  sGccusation,  fit  to  be  discussed  by  a 
court  of  judicature ;  and  Bristol  himself  was  so  ashamed 
of  his  conduct  and  defeat,  that  he  absconded  during  some 
time.  Notwithstanding  his  fine  talents,  his  eloquence, 
his  spirit,  and  his  courage,  he  could  never  regain  the 
charaoter  which  he  lost  by  this  hasly  and  precipitate 
measure. 

But  tfaoufdi  Clarendon  was  able  to  elude  this  rash  Deotine  of 
assault,  his  credit  at  court  was  sensibly  declining;  and  in  don*a 
proportion  as  the  king  found  himself  established  on  the  <t^^^^ 
throne,  he  began  to  alienate  himself  from  a  minister^ 
whose  character  was  so  little  suited  tp  his  own.  Charles's 
favour  for  the  catholics  was  always  opposed  by  Clarendon, 
public  m>erty  was  secured  agsunst  all  attempts  of  the  over 
zealous  royalists,  prodigal  grants  of  the  king  were  check* 
ed  or  refused,  and  the  dignity  of  his  own  character  was  so 
much  consulted  by  the  chancellor,  that  he  made  it  an 
invi<daUe  rule,  as  did  also  his  friend,  Southampton,  never 
to  enter  into  any  connexion  with  the  royal  mistresses. 
The  king's  favourite  was  Mrs.  Palmer,  afterwards  created 
dutchesB  of  Cleveland;  a  womsm  prodigal,  rapacious,  disso- 
lute, violent,  revengeful.  She  failed  not  in  her  turn  to 
undermine  Clarendon's  credit  with  his  master ;  and  her 
success  was  at  this  time  made  apparent  to  the  whole  world. 
Secretary  Nicholas,  the  chancellor's  'great  friend,  was 
removed  from  his  place;  and  sir  Hariy  Bennet,  his 
avowed  enemy,  was  advanced  to  that  office.  Bennet  was 
soon  after  created  lord  Arlington^ 

Though  the  king's  conduct  had  hitherto,  since  his 
restoration,  been,  in  the  main,  laudable,  men  of  penetrmion 
began  to  observe,  that  those  virtues  by  which  he  had  at 
first,  so  much  dazzled  and  enchanted  the  nation,  had  great 
show,  but  not  equal  solidity*  His  good  understanding 
lost  much  of  its  influence  by  bis  w^nt  of  application ;  his 
bo|4nty  was  more  the  result  of  a.  facility  of  disposition,  than 
any  generosity  of  character;  his  social  humour  led  him 
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eHAP.  frequently  to»  nef^ct  his  dignity :  his  love  of  {Measure  was 
^J^^^J^  not  amended  wi^  proper  sentiment  and  decency;  and 
15(3^  while  he  seemed  to  bear  a  good  will  to  every  one  dtatt 
approached  him,  he  had  a  heart  not  very  capable  of  friend* 
sh^,  and  he  had  secretly  entertained  a  very  bad  opinion 
and,  distrust  of  mafikind.  But  above  aU,  what  sullied 
his  character,  in  the  eyes  of  good  judges,  was  his  negligent 
ingratitude  towards  the  unfortunate  cavaliers,  whose  zeal 
and  sufferings  in  the  royal  cause  had  known  no  boonds. 
This  conduct,  however,  in  the  king  may,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  his  situation  and  temper,  admit  of  some  excuse  ; 
at  least,  of  some  alleviation.  As  he  had  been  restxnred 
more  by  the  efforts  of  his  reconciled  enemies  than  of  his 
ancient  friends,  the  former  pretended  a  title  to  share  his 
.  favour ;  and  being,  from  practice,  acquainted  widi  puUic 
business,  they  were  bjctter  qualified  to  execute  any  tmst 
committed  to  them.  This  king's  revenues  were  far  from 
*  being  large,  or  even  equal  to  his  necessary  expenses;  »ad 
his  mistresses,  and  the  companions  of  his  mirth  and  plea- 
sures, gained,  by  solicimtion,  every  request  from  his  easy 
temper.  The  very  poverty,  to  which  the  mcHre  zealous 
royalists  had  reduced  themselves,  by  rendering  them  in- 
significant, made  them  unfit  to  support  the  king's  measures, 
and  caused  him  to  deem  them  a  useless  incumbtim^. 
And  as  many  fadse  and  ridiculous  claims  of  merit  were 
offet^d,  his  natural  indolence,  averse  to  a  strict  discussion 
or  inquiry,  led  him  to  treat  them  all  with  equal  indifference. 
The  parliament  took'  some  notice  of  the  poor  cavaliers. 
Sixty  thousand  poonds  were  at  one  time  distribitted 
^ among  them:  Mrs.  Lane  also,  and  the  Penderells,  had 
handsome  presents  and  pensions  from  the  king*  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  royalists  still  remained  in  poverty  and 
distress ;  aggravated  by  the  cruel  disappointment  in  th^ 
sanguine  hopes,  and  by  seeing  favour  and  preferment  be- 
stowed \ipon  their  most  inveterate  foes.  With  regard  to 
the  act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion,  they  universally  said,  that 
it  was  an  act  of  indemnity  to  the  king's  enemies^  and  of 
oblivion  to  Ins  friends. 
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A  new  sB^jnon^^Rupture  wifh  Holland'^A  new  sessianr^ 
Viciortf  of  the  Engliah^^Rupture  with  Francc'^^upture 
with  Den^nark-'^New  seseiorif-^eafight  of  four  daysr^ 
Victory  ^f  the  EngH^h-^Fire  of  London^^ Advances 
towards  peace'^Disgra^e  at  Chqtham-^Feace  of  Breda 
-^Ciarewiin^s  fall^-^nd  banishjnent — State  of  France'"^ 
Character  ofLeyns  XIV -'^French  invasion  of  the  Low 
CountrieS'-^Negoti^tionS'''^  Triple  league —  Treaty  of 
Aix^lOfChapeile'T'Affairs  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland* 


1 
.TH£  Q9xt  session  of  parliament  discovered  a   chap. 

CjontiauAMe  of  the  same  principles  which  had  prevailed  in  ^.^-v^ 
all  the  fot:egoiiig»    .  Monarchy  and  the  church  were  still     i664. 
Uie  objects  of  regard  and  affection.     During  no  period  of  March  16. 
the  present  reign  did  this  spirit  more  evidently  pass  t^e  session. 
bounds  of  reason  and  moderatiim. 

The  king,  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament,  had  ven- 
tured opeply  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  triennial  act;  and  "  ' 
he  even  went  so  fsyr  as  to  declare  tha;ty  notwithstanding 
the  law,  he  never  would  allow  any  parliament  to  be 
assembled  hy  the  methods  prescribed  in  that  statute.*  The 
psurliament)  without  taking  offence  at  this  declaration, 
repealled  the  law ;  and,  in  lieAi  of  all  the  securities,  for-- 
merly  provided,  satisfied  thc^mselves  with  a  general  clau^ei 
^^  thatparliatoents  should  not  be  interrupted  above  thr^c^ 
^'  years  at  the  most.''  As  the  English  parliament  had 
now  raised  itself  to  be  a  regular  check .  and.  control  upon 
royal  power,  it  is  evident .  that  they  OMght  still  to  h^vc 
preserved  a  regular  security  for  their .  meetings  and  not 
have  trusted  entirely  to  the  good  will  of  the  king,  who,  if 
ambitious.or  enterprising,  had  so  litde  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  these  assemblies*  Before  the  &aA  of  Charles's  reigi^, 
the  nation  had  occasion  to  feel  very  sensibly  the  ejects  ol 
this  repeaL 
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CHAP.  By  the  act  of  uniformity,   every  clergymui,    wko 

^^.^.^  ahould  oflleiate  without  being  properly  qiuiltfied^  was 
IM4.  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment:  But  ^is  security 
was  not  thought  sufficient  for  the  church.  It  was  now 
'  enacted,  that  wherever  five  persons  above  those  of  the 
same  household  should  assemble  in  a  religious  congre- 
gation, every  one  of  them  was  liable,  for  the  first  offence, 
to'  be  imprisoned  three  months,  or  pay  five  pounds ;  for 
die  second,  to  be  imprisoned  six  months,  or  pay  ten 
pounds ;  and  for  the  thitd,  to  be  transported  seven  years, 
or  pay  a  hundred  pounds.  The  parliament  ha^  only  m 
their  eye  the  malignity  of  the  sectaries:  They  should 
have  carried  their  intention  ferther,  to  the  chief  cause  of 
that  malignity,  the  restraint  under  which  they  labouTed. 

The  commons  likewise  passed  a  vote,  that  the  wrongs, 
dishonours,  and  indignities,  ofiered  to  the  English  by  die 
subjects  of  the  United  Provinces,  were  the  greatest  ob- 
structions to  all  foreign  trade:  And  they  promised  to 
assist  the  king  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  assertin^^ 
the  rights  of  his  crown  against  all  opposition  whatsoever. 
This  was  the  first  open  step  towards  the  Dutch  war*  We 
must  explain  the  causes  and  motives  of  this  measure. 
Haptnre  That  close  union  and  confederacy,  which,  during  a 

ll^ni  '  coune  of  near  seventy  years,  has  subsisted,  almost  with- 
out interruption  or  jealousy,  between  j^ngland  and  Hoi- 
land,  is  not  so  much  founded  on  the  natural  unalteiaUe 
interests  of  these  states,  as  on  dieir  terror  of  the  growitig^ 
power  of  the  French  monarch,  who,  without  their  combi- 
nation, it  is  apprehended,  would  soon  e^end  his  dominion 
over  Europe.  In  the  first  years  of  Charleses  reign,  when 
die  ambitious  genius  of  Lewis  had  not,  as  yet,  displayed 
Itself,  and  when  the  great  force  of  his  people  was  in  some 
measure,  unknown  even  to  themselves,  the  rivalship  of 
commerce,  not  checked  by  any  other  jealousy  or  appre- 
hension, had  in  England  begotten  a  violent  enmity  against 
the  neighbouring  republic. 

Trade  was  beginning,  among  the  £ngltsli,'to  be  a 
matter  of  general  concern;  but  notwithstanding  all  their 
efforts  and  advantages,  their  commerce  seemed  hitherto  to 
stand  -upon  a  footing,  which  was  somewhat  precarious. 
Th^  Dutch,  who  by  industry  and  frugality  were  enabled 
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tounderatll  them  in  every  market^  retained  possession  of  chap. 
the  nuiBt  lucrative  brasches  of  commerce ;  and  the  £ng-  ^^^^^ 
lifik   metdiants   had   the   mortification   to    find  that  all     j^^^ 
attempts  to  extend  their  trade  were  still  turned,  by  the 
vigilance   of  their  rivab,  to  dieir  loss  and  dishonour; 
Their  indigoation  increased,  when  they  considered  the 
.  supenorn^al  power  of  £nghnd ;  the  bravery  of  her  oi&cers 
and  seamen,  her  favourable  situation,  which  enabled  her.  to 
intercept  the  whole  Dutch  commerce.     By  the  prospect 
of  these  advantages  they  were  strongly  prompted,  from  mo- 
tives less  just  than  political,  to  make  war  upon  the  States ; 
and  at  once  to  ravish  from  them  by  forc^  what  they  could 
not  obtatQ,  or  could  obtain  but  slowly,  by  superior  skill  and 
industry. 

The  careless  utfambitious  temper  of  Charles  rendered 
him  little  capable  of  forming  so  vast  a  project  as  that  of 
engrossing  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Europe ; 
yet  could  he  not  remain  altogether  insensible  to  such 
obvious  and  such  t^npting  prospects.  His  genius,  happily 
turned  towards  mechanics,  had  inclined  him  to  study 
iiaval  affairs,  which,  of  all  branches  of  business,  he  both 
loved  the  most  and  understood  the  best.  Though  the 
.Dutch,  during  his  exile,  had  expressed  towards  him  more 
civility  and  friendship,  than  he  liad  received  from  any 
odier  foreign  power ;  the  Louvestein  or  aristocratic  fac- 
tion, which  at  this  time  ruled  the  commonwealth,  had 
fallen  into  close  union  with  prance ;  and  could  that  party 
be  subdued,  he  might  hope  that  his  nephew,  the  young 
prince  of  Orange,  would  be  reinstated  in  the  aiHhority 
possessed  by  his  ancestors,  and  would  bring. the  States  to 
a  dependence  under  England*  His  narrow  revenues 
made  it  still  requisite  for  him  to  study  the  humours  of 
his  people,  which  now  ran  violently  towards  war;  andit 
has  been  suspected,  though  the  suspicion  was  not  justified 
by  the  event,  that  the  hopes  of  diverting  some  of  the 
supplies  to  his  private  use  were  not  overlooked  by  this 
necessitous  monarch. 

The  duke  of  York,  more  active  and  enterprising, 
pushed  more  eagerly  the  war  with  Holland.  He  desired 
an -opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself:  He  loved  to 
cultivate  commerce  :   He  was  at  the  head  of  a  new  African 
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CHAP,   company,  whose  trad^   was   extremely  checked  by  the 
^^^^'    setjtlements  of  the   Dutch;    And  perhaps  the 


1664  prejudices,  by  which  that  prince  was  always  so  mpch 
governed,  began  even  so  early  to  io^  into  him  an  anti- 
pathy against  a  protestant  commonwealth,  the  bulwark  oi 
the  reformation.  Clarendon  and  Squthampton,  observing 
that  the  nation  was  not  supported  by  any  foreign  allijiBf^ 
were  averse  to  hostilities ;  but  their  credit  was  oow  on 
the  decline* 
i7tiiMfty.  By  these  concurring  nsotives,  the  court  and  pariia* 
ment  were  both  of  them  inclined  to  a  Dutch  war*  The 
parliament  was  prorogued  without,  voting  supplies :  Bat 
as  they  had  been  induced,  without  any  open  £4)plication 
from  the  crown,  to  pass  that  vote  above  mentioned  against 
the  Dutch  encroachments,  it  was  reasonably  considered  as 
sufficient  sanction  for  the  vigorous  measures  which  were 
resolved  on. 

Downing,  the  £nglish  minister  at  the  Hague,  a  mao^ 
of  an.  insolent  impetuous  temper,  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  States,  containing  a  list  of  those  depredaticms,  of 
which  the  English  complained.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all 
the  pretended  depredations  preceded  the  ye^  16^  when 
a  treaty  of  league  and  alliance  had  been  renewed  with 
the  Dutch ;  and  these  complaints  were  then  thought  either 
so  ill  grounded  or  so  frivolous,  that  they  had  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  treaty.  Two  ships  alone,  the  Bona* 
venture  and  the  Good  Hope,  had  been  claimed  by  the 
English;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  claim  should  be 
prosecuted  by  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  The  States 
had  consigned  a  sum  of  money  in  case  the  cause  should 
be  decided  against  them;  but  the  matter  was  still  in 
dependence.  Cary,  who  was  intrusted  by  the  proprietors 
with  the  management  of  the  lawsuit  fpr  the  Bonaventure, 
had  resolved  to  accept  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  which 
were  offered  him;  but  was  hindered  by  Downing,,  who 
told  him,  that  the  claim  was  a  matter  of.  state  betweoi 
the  two  nations,  not  a  concern  of  private  persons.^  These 
circumstances  give  us  no  favourat^e  idea  of  the  justice  of 
the  English  pretensions. 

h  Temple,  vol  li.  p.  42. 
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Chaales  cmifiiied  not  himself  to  memorials  and  re-    chap. 
monsdranctts.    £wr  Robert  Holmes  was  secretly  clespatched 


wkh  a  &quadr<m  of  twenty >two  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa*  1554. 
He  not  only  ex{>elledthe  Dutch  from  Cape  Gorse,  to 
which  the  Engtish  had  some  pretensions:  He  likewise 
arized  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Cape  Verde  and  the  isle 
of  Goree,  together  with  several  ships  trading  on  the  coast. 
And  having  sailed  to  America,  he  possessed  himself  of 
Nova  Belgia,  since  called  New  York ;  a  territory  i^hich 
James  the  First  bad  given  by  patent  to  the  earl  of  Sterling, 
but  which  had  never  been  planted  but  by  the  Hollanders* 
,When  the  States  complained  of  these  hostile  measures, 
the  king,  unwilling  to  avow  what  he  could  not  well 
justify,  pretended  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  Holmes's 
enterprise.  He  likewise  confined  that  admiral  to  the 
Tower ;  but  some  time  after  released  him. 

The  Dutch,  finding  that  their  applications  for  redress 
were  likely  to  be  eluded,  and  that  a  ground  of  quarrel 
was  industriously  sought  for  by  the  English,  began  to  arm 
with  diligence.  They  even  exerted,  with  some  precipi- 
tation, an  act  of  vigour,  which  hastened  on  the  rupture. 
Sir  John  Lawson  and  de  Ruyter  had  been  sent  with 
combined  squadrons  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to 
chastise  the  piratical  states  on  the  coast  of  Barbary ;  and  the 
time  of  their  separation  and  return  was  now  approaching. 
The  States  secretly  despatched  orders  to  de  Ruyter,  that  he 
should  take  in  provisions  at  Cadiz :  and  sailing  towards 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  should  retaliate  on  the  English,  and 
put  the  Dutch  in  possession  of  those,  settlements  whence 
Holmes  had  expelled  them.  De  Ruyter,  having  a  con* 
sider^le  force  on  board,  met  with  no  opposition  in 
Guinea.  All  the  new  acquisitions  of  the  English,  except 
Cape  Corse,  were  recovered  from  them.  They  were  even 
dispossessed  of  some  old  settlements.  Such  of  their 
ships  as  fell  into  his  hands  were  seized  by  de  Ruyter. 
That  admiral  sailed  next  to  America.  He  attacked  Bar- 
badoes,  but  was  repulsed.  He  afterwards  committed 
hostilities  on  Long  Island. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  preparations  for  war  were 
advancing  with  vigour  and  industry.  The  king  had 
received  no  supplies  from  parliament;  but  by  his  own 
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CHAP,   funds  and  credit  he  was  enabled  to  equip  a  itoet :    The 

^^^!!^  city  of  London  lent  him  100,000  pounds :    The  spirit  of 

1664.     ^^  nation  seconded  his  armaments :    He  himself  went 

from  port  to  port,  inspecting  with  great  diligence,  and 

encouraging  the  work :  And  in  a  little  time  the  English 

navy  was  put  in  a  formidable  condition.     £ight  hunditd 

thousand  pounds  are  said  to  have  been  expended  on  this 

armament.    When  Lawson  arrived,  and  communicated  his 

suspicion  of  de  Ruyter's  enterprise,  orders  were  issued  for 

seizing  all  Dutch  ships;  and  135  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

English.    These  were  not  declared  prizes,  till  afterwaids, 

when  war  was  proclaimed.  ^  . 

24th  Not.  The  parliament,  when  it  met,  granted  a  supply,  the 

A  new  aet-  iju-ggg^  \yy  f^r  that  had  ever  been  given  to  a  king  of  Eag- 

land,  yet  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  present  undertakings 
Near  two  millions  and  a  half  were  voted  to  be  levied  bv 
quarterly  payments  in.  three  years.  The  avidity  of  the 
tnerchants,  together  with  the  great  prospect  of  success, 
had  animated  the  whole  nation  against  the  Dutch. 

A  GREAT  alteration  was  made  this  session  in  the 
method  of  taxing  the  clergy.  In  almost  all  the  other 
monarchies  of  Europe,  the  assemblies,  whose  consent  was 
formerly  requisite  to  the  enacting  of  laws,  were  composed 
of  three  estates,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  com* 
monalty,  which  formed  so  many  members  of  the  political 
body,  of  which  the  king  was  considered  as  the  head.  In 
England  too,  the  parliament  was  always  represented  as 
consisting  of  three  estates ;  but  their  separation 'Was  never 
so  distinct  as  in  other  kingdcnns.  A  convocation,  however, 
had  usually  sitten  at  the  same  time  with  the  parliament; 
though  they  possessed  not  a  negative  voice  in  the  passing 
of  laws,  and  assumed  no  other  temporal  power  than  that 
of  imposing  taxes  on  the  clergy.  By  reason  of  ecclesias- 
tical preferments,  which  he  could  bestow,  the  king's  in- 
fluence over  the  church  was  more  considerable  than  over 
the  laity ;  so  that  the  subsidies,  granted  by  the  convoca- 
tion, were  commonly  greater  than  those  which  were  voted 
by  parliament.  The  church,  therefore,  was  not  displeased 
to  depart  tacitly  from  the  right  of  taxing  herself,  and 
allow  the  commons  to  lay  impositions  on  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  as  on  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.     In  recompense^ 
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two  ^idisidies^iwhieh  the  convocatian  had  formerly  granted ,  CHAP. 
Mrere  remitted,  and  the  parochial  clergy  were  allowed  to  ^^^^!Z]^ 
vote  at  elections.     Thus  the  church  of  England  made  a  ^  |g^ 
barter  of  power  for  profit*     Their  convocations,  having 
become  insignificant  to  the  crown,  have  been  much  dis-* 
used  of  late  years* . 

The  Dutch  saw,  with  the  utmost  regret,  a  war', 
approachiag,  whence  they  might  dread  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences,, but  which  afforded  no  prospect  of  advantage* 
They  tried  every  art  of  negotiation,  before  they  would 
come  to  extremities*  Their  measures  were  at  that  time 
directed  by  John  de  Wit,  a  minister  equally  eminent  for 
greatness  of  mind,  for  capacity,  and  for  integrity*  Though 
moderate  in  his  private  deportment,  he  knew  how  to 
adopt  in  his  public  counsels  that  magnanimity,  which 
suits  .the  minister  of  a  great  'state*  It  was  ever  his 
maxim,  that  no  independent  government  should  yield  to 
pother  any  evident  point  of  reason  or  equity ;  and  that  aU 
such  concesisions,  so  far  from  preventing  war,  served  to  no 
other  purpose  than  to  provoke  fresh  claims  and  insults*  832; 
his  management  a  spirit  of  union- was  preserved  in  all  the 
provinces ;  great  sums  were  levied ;  and  a  navy  was  equip- 
ped, composed  of  larger  ships  than  the  Dutch  had  ever 
built  before,  and  able  to  cope  with  the  fleet  of  England* 

As  soon  as  certain  intelligence  arrived  of  de  Ruyter's      i665. 
enterprises,  Charles  declared  war  against  the  States*    His  22*^*®^- 
fleet,,  consisting  of  114  sail,  besides  fireships  and  ketches, 
was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  imder.him  by 
prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich*     It  had  about 
22,000  men  on  board*     Obdam,  who  was  admiral  of  the  sd  June. 
Dutch    navy,    of  nearly  equal  force,    declined   not  the  the  Eng^ 
combat*     In  the  heat  of  action,  when  engaged  in  close  l^>^- 
fight  with  the  duke  of  York,  Obdam's  ship  blew  up.   This 
accident  much  discouraged  the  Dutch,  who  fled  towards 
their  own  coast.    Tromp  alone,  son  of  the  famous  admiral 
killed  during  the.  former  war,  bravely  sustained  with  his    ' 
squadron  the  efforts  of  the  English,  and  protected  the  rear 
of  his  countrymen*     The  vanquished  had  nineteen  ships 
sunk  and  taken*     The  victors  lost  only  one.     Sir  John 
Lawson  died*  soon  after  of  his  wounds* 
.    Vaia*  VI.  D  d  d 
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Franee. 


It  i»  affirmed,  and  with  an  appeairance  of  reason,  thi^ 
this  victory  might  have  been  rendered  inore  complete^ 
bad  not  orders  been  isaucd  to  slacken  sail  by  Brott&kicry 
OQe  of  the  duke's  bedchamber,  who  pretended  authoritjr 
from  his  master.  The  duke  disclaimed  the  orders;  btt 
Brounker  never  was  sufficiently  punished  for  his  temc' 
rity.^  It  is  allQW0d^  however,  that  the  diike  behaved  widi 
^eat  bravery  during  the  action^  He  was  long  in  ths 
diickest  of  the  fire*  The  earl  of  Falmouth,  lord  Mui- 
kerry,  and  Mr*  Boyle,  were  killed  by  tme  shot  at  his  side, 
and  covered  him  all  over  with  their  brains  and  goi9« 
And  it  is  not  likely,  that,  in  a  pursuit,  where  .  even  per* 
sons  of  inferior  station,  and  of  the  most  cowardly  dispo- 
sition, acquire  courage,  a  commander  should  feel  bis 
spirits  to  flag,  and  should  turn  from  the  back  of  an  eaS" 
my,  whose  face  he  had  not  been  afraid  to  encounter. 

This  disaster  threw  the  Dutch  into  consternation,  aaa 
determined  de  Wit,  who  was  the  soul  pf  their  €oansel8| 
to  exert  his  military  capacity,  in  order  to  support  the  de** 
clining  courage  of  his  countrymen.  He  went  on  board 
the  fleet,'  which  he  took  under  his  command ;  and  \ke  soon 
remedied  all  those  disorders  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  late  misfortune.  The  genius  of  this  man  was  of 
the  most  extensive  nature.  He  quickly  became  as  much 
master  of  naval  affairs,  as  if  he  had  from  his  infancy 
been  educated  in  them ;  and  he  even  made  hnprovemeflts 
in  some  parts  of  pil(M;age  and  sailing,  beyond  what  m^fi 
expert  in  those  arts  had  ever  been  able  to  attain^. 

The  fuisfortunes  of  the  Dutch  determined  their  allies 
to  act  for  their  assistance  and  support.  The  king  of 
Ifraqce  was  engaged  in  a  4cfensive  alliance  with  the 
States;  bi^t  as  his  naval  force  was  yet  in  its  ii^fancy,  he 


i  King  Jumes,  (n  his  McmAir8»  giy^s  an  neeoQiit  of  tkis  affair  diiferevt 
from  what  we  meet  with  in  anv  historian.  He  says,  that  while  he  was  adeepj 
Bi*otuiker  hi^ught  ord6n  to  sii^  John  Harman,  captain  of  the  #hra,  to  siack^ 
sail.  Sir  John  remonstrated,  hut  obeyed.  After  some  time,  findisK  Mui^  ^ 
falling  hack  was  lively  to  prtxluce  confusion  in  the  fleet,  he  hoisted  the  «3  •* 
before:  So  that  the  prin«e  eomiiig  soon  after  on  the  quairter  ^eek,  alid  fiMliHB 
an  things  as  he  left  them,  knew  nothing  of  what  haid  passed  during  his  repofl^ 
rJohody  gar*  him  the  leaBt  intimation  w  it.  It  was  long  aftet*,  that  he  heard* 
It  by  a  kind  of  accident;  and  he  intended  tO  haye  ponbhed  Brounker  l^J,"'*'^ 
law  ;  but  just  about  that  time,  the  house  of  commons  took  up  the  question  aw 
impeached  him,  which  made  it  imposaible  for  the  d«ke  t6  puniiah  him  eUierwiie 
than  bv-  dismissing  him  his  service.  Brounker,  before  the  hosse*  n^Ytf  P^' 
tended  that  he  had  receircd  any  ordeii  from  the  duke. 
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iiras  extreniely  averse,  at  that  time,  froni  entering  into  a    cilAp. 
war  with  so  formidable  a  power  as  England.     He  long  ^  ^^' 
tried  to  mediate  a  peace  between  dbe  States,  and  for  that     n^^^ 
purpose  sent  an  embassy  to  London,  which  returned  with- 
out effecting  any  thing*     Lord  Mollis,  the  English   am- 
bassador at   Paris,  endeavoured  to  draw  over  Lewis  to 
the  side  of  England ;  and,  in  his   master's  name,  made 
him  the  most  tempting  offers*     Charles  was  content  to 
abandon   all  the   Spanish  Low  Countries  to  the   French, 
without  pretending  to  a  foot  of  ground  for  himself;  pro- 
vided Lewis  would  allow  him  to  pursue  his  advantages 
against  the  Dutch.^     But  the  French  monarch,  though 
the  conquest  of  that  valuable  territory  was  the  chief  ob-^ 
ject  of  his  ambition,  rejected  the  offer  as  contrary  to  his 
interests:    He   thought,   that   if  the    English  had   once 
established  an  uncontrollable  dominion  over  the  sea  and 
over  commerce,  they  would  soon  be  abte  to  render  his 
acquisitions  a  dear  purchase  to  him*     When  de  Lionne, 
the  French  secretary,  assured  Van  Beuninghen,  ambassa* 
dor  of  the  States,  that  this  offer  had  been  pressed  on  his 
master  during  six  months ;  **  I  can  readily  believe  it,'' 
Teplied  the   Dutchman;  ^*  I  am  sensible   that  it  is  the 
^  interest  of  England."*  . 

Such  were  the  established  maxims  at  that  time  with 
regard  to  the  interests  of  {»*inces.  It  must  however  be 
allowed,  that  the  politics  of  Charles,  in  making  this  offer, 
were  not  a  little  hazardous*  The  extreme  weakness  x>f 
Spain  would  have  rendered  the  French  conquests  eniiy 
and  infallible ;  but  the  vigour  of  the  Dutch,  it  might  be  ^ ' 
foreseen,  would  make  the  success  of  the  English  much 
more  precarious.  And  even  wefe  the  naval  force  of 
Holland  totally  annihilated,  the  acquisition  of  the  Dutch 
commerce  to  England  could  not  be  relied  on  as  a  certain 
consequence ;  nor  is  trade  a  constant  attendant  of  power, 
but  depends  on  many  other^  and  some  of  them  very 
delicate  circumstances* 

Though  the  king  of  France  was  resolved  to  support 
Ae  Hollanders  in  that  unequal  contest  in  which  they  were 
engaged  ;.  yet  he  protracted  his  declaration,  and  employed 

k  D'Estradea,  t9t'u  Peeembcr  1664.         I  D'fistrades,  I4th  Aaga^,t  1665. 
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ciiAP.    the  time  in  naval  preparations,  both  in  the  ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean*.    The  king  of  Denmark  meanwhile  was 


1665.  fesoivecl  not  to  remain  an  idle  spectator  of  the  contest 
between  the  maritime  powers*  The  part  which  he  acted 
was  the  most  extraordinary :  He  taade  a  secret  agreement 
with  Charles  to  seize  all  the  Dutch  ships  in  his  haxboursi 
and  to  share  the  spoils  with .  the  English,  provided  thef 
would  assist  him  in  executing  this  measure.  In  order  to 
increase  his  prey,  he  perfidiously  invited  the  Dutch  to 
take  shelter  in  his  ports ;  and  accordingly  the  East  India 
fleet,  very  richly  laden,  had  put  into  Bergen.  Sandwich, 
who  now  commanded  the  English  navy,  (the  duke  havi^ 
gone  ashore,)  despatched  sir  Thomas  Tiddiman  with  a 
squadron  to  attack  them ;  but  whether  from  the  king  sf 
Denmark's  delay  in  sending  orders  to  the  governor,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  from  his  avidity  in  endeavouring 
to  engross  the  whole  booty,  the  English  admiral,  though 
he  behaved  with  great  bravery,  failed  of  his  purpose*. 
3d  August.  The  Danish  governor  fired  upon  him,  and  the  Dutch, 
having  had  leisure  to  fortify  themselves,  made  a  gallant 
resistance. 

The  king  of  D-mark,  seemingly  ashamed  of  hif 
conduct,  concluded  with  sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  the.  English 
envoy,  an  oiFensive  alliance  against  the  States ;  and  at  the 
Rupture  very  same  time,  his  resident  at  the  Hague,  by  his  ordersi 
mark.  ^°'  concluded  an  oifensive  alliance  against  England*  To  this 
latter  alliance  he  adhered,  probably  from  jealousy  of  the 
increasing  naval  power  of  England ;  and  he  seized  and 
^  ^  confiscated  all  the  English  ships  in  his  harbours.  This 
was  a  sensible  check  to  the  advantages  which  Charles  Jiad 
obtained  over  the  Dutch.  Not  only  a  blow  was  given  to 
the  English  commerce;  the  king  of  Denmark's  naval 
force  was  also  c6nsidcrable,  and  threatened  every  moment 
a^conjunction  with  the  Hollanders.  That  prince  stipu- 
lated to  assist  his  ally  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail ;  and  he 
received  in  return  a  yearly  subsidy  of  1,500,000  crowns, 
of  which  300,000  were  paid  by  France. 

The  king  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  these  con- 
federacies by  acquiring  new  friends  and  allies.  He  had 
despatched  sir  Richard  Fanshaw  into  Spain,  who  met  with 
a  very  cold  reception.     That  monarchy  was  sunk  into  a 
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atate  of  weakness,  and  was  menaced  with  an  invasion  from    CHAP. 
France  ;  yet  could  not  any  motive  prevail  with  Philip  to  v^-^-J 
filter  into  cordial  friendship  with  England.     Charles's  alii-      i«$5. 
ance  With  Portugal,  the  detention  of  Jamaica  and  Tan- 
giers,    thfe  sale   of    Dunkirk  to   the   French  ;    all  these' 
offences  sunk  so  deep  in  the  mind  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narch, that  no  motive  of  interest  was  sufficient  to  outweigh 
them. 

The  bishop  of  Munster  was  the  only  ally  thai  Charles 
•could  acquire*  This  prelate,  a  man  of  restless  enterprise 
and  ambition,  had  entertained  a  violent  animosity  against 
the  States  ;  and  he  was  easily  engaged,  by  the  promise  of 
subsidies  from  England,  to  make  an  incursion  on  that 
republic.  With  a  tumultuary  army  of  near  20,000  men, 
he  invaded  her  territories,  and  met  with  weak  resistance. 
The  land  forces  of  the  States  were  as  feeble  and  ill  gov- 
erned, as  their  fleets  were  gallant  and  formidable.  But 
after  his  committing  great  ravages  in  several  of  the  provin- 
ces, a  stop  was  put  to  the  progress  of  this  warlike  prelate. 
He  had  not  military  skill  suflicient  to  improve  the  advan- 
tages which  fortune  had  put  into  his  hands  :  The  king  of 
France  sent  a  body  of  6000  men  to  oppose  him  :  Subsidies 
were  not  regularly  remitted  him  from  England ;  and  many 
of  •  his  troops  deserted  for  want  of  pay :  The  elector'  of 
Brandenburgh  threatened  him  with  an  invasion  in  his  own 
state  : '  And  on  the  whole,  he  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace 
under  the  mediation  of  France.  On  the  first  surmise  of 
his  intentions,  sir  William  Temple  was  sent  from  London 
with  money  to  fix  him  in  his  former  alliance  ;  but  found 
that  he  arrived  too  late. 

The  Dutch,  encouraged  by  all  these  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, continued  resolute  to  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost  in  their  own  defence.  De  Ruyter,  their  great 
admiral,  was  arrived  from  his  expedition  to  Guinea :  Their 
Indian  fleet  was  come  home  in  safety:  Their  harbours' 
were  crowded  with  merchant  ships  :  Faction  at  home  was 
appeased  :  The  young  prince  of  Orange  had  put  himself 
under  the  tuition  of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  of  De 
Wit,  their  pensionary,  who  executed  his  trust  with  honour 
and  fidelity :  And  the  animosity,  which  the  Hollanders 
entertained  against  tKc  attack  of  the  English,  so  unprovo- 
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CHA^.   ked,  as  they  thought  it,  made  them  thirst  for  revengei 
^      '    and  hope  for  better  success  in  their  next  enterprise.   Sudi 


IMS.  vigour  was  exerted  in  the  common  cause,  that,  in  order 
to  man  the  fleet,  all  merchant  ships  were  prohibited  to 
sail,  and  even  the  fisheries  were  suspended*"* 

The  English  likewise  continued  in  the  same  disposi* 
tion,  though  another  more  grievous  calamity  had  joined 
Itself  to  that  of  war.  The  plague  had  broken  out  in  Loo- 
iOth  Oet  don  ;  and  that  with  such  violence,  as  to  cut  oiF,  in  a  year, 
near  90,000  inhabitants.  The  king  was  obliged  to  sum- 
mon  the  parliament  at  Oxford. 
Nev  sb*  A  cooD  agreement  still  subsisted  between  the  king 

"*•  and  parliament.     They,  on  their  part,  unanimously  voted 

him  the  supply  demanded,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  be  levied  in  two  years  by  monthly  assess- 
FWe-mfle   ments.     And  he,  to  gratify  them,  passed  the  five-znile- 
*^  act,  which  has  given  occasion  to  grievous  and  not  unjait 

complaints.  The  church,  under  pretence  of  guarding 
monarchy  against  its  inveterate  enemies,  persevered 
in  the  project  of  wreaking  her  own  enmity  against  the 
nonconformists.  It  was  enacted,  that  no  dissenting 
preacher  who  took  not  the  nonresistance  oath  above  men- 
tioned, should,  except  upon  the  road,  come  within  ITve 
miles  of  any  corporation,  or  of  any  place,  where  he  had 
preached  after  the  act  of  oblivion.  The  penalty  was  a  te 
of  fifty  pounds,  and  six  month's  imprisonment.  By  eject- 
ing the  nonconforming  clergy  from  their  churches,  and 
prohibiting  all  separate  congregations,  they  had  been  ren- 
dered incapable  of  gaining  any  livelihood  by  their  spiri- 
tual profession.  And  now,  under  colour  of  removing 
them  from  places  where  their  influence  might  be  danger' 
ous,  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  deprive  them  of  aU 
means  of  subsistence.  Had  not  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
undergone  a  change,  these  violences  were  preludes  to  Ac 
^  most  furious  persecution. 

However  prevalent  the  hierarchy,  this  law  did  not 
pass  without  opposition.  Besides  several  peers,  attached 
to  the  old  parliame'ntary  party,  Southampton  himseHi 
though  Clarendon's  great  friend,  expressed  his  disappro- 
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bation  of  these  measures*     But  the  church  party,  not  dis-    CHAF. 
couraged  with  this  oppositioti,  introduced  into  the  l^ouse 


of  commons  a  bill  for  imposing  the  oath  of  nonresistance  ^^05 
on  the  whole  nation*  It  was  rejected  only  by  three  voices. 
The  parliament,  after  a  short  session,  was  prorogued*  *  slat  Oct 
Attsr  France  had  declared  war,  England  was  evi-  I6S6. 
dently  overmatched  in  force*  Yet  she  possessed  this  ad*« 
Vantage  by  her  situation,  that  she  lay  between  the  fleets 
of  her  enemies,  and  might  be  able,  by  speedy  and  well 
concerted  operations,  to  prevent  their  junction.  But  such 
Was  the  unhappy  conduct  of  her  commanders,  or  such 
want  of  intelligence  in  her  ministers,  that  this  circum- 
stance turned  rather  to  her  prejudice.  Lewis  had  given 
orders  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  his  admiral,  to  sail  from 
Toulon ;  and  the  French  squadron,  under  his  command, 
consisting  of  above  forty  sail,"  was  now  commonly  sup- 
posed, to  be  entering  the  channel.  The  Dutch  fleet,  to  th^ 
number  of  seventy-six  sail,  was  at  sea,  under  the  com* 
^nd  of  de  Ruyter  and  Tromp,  in  order  to  join  him. 
The  duke  of  Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  commanded 
tjie  English  fleet,  which  exceeded  not  seventy-four  sail* 
Albemarle,  who,  from  his  successes  under  the  protector, 
had  too  much  learned  to  despise  the  enemy,  proposed  to 
detach  prince  Rupert,  with  twenty  ships,  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  duke  of  Beaufort*  Sir  George  Ayscue,  well 
Acquainted  with  the  bravery  and  conduct  of  de  Ruyter, 
protested  against  the  temerity  of  this  resolution  :  But 
Albemarle's  authority  prevailed.  The  remainder  of  the 
English  set  sail  to  give  battle  to'  the  Dutch  ;  who,  seeing 
the  enemy  advance  quickly  upon  them,  cut  their  cables, 
and  prepared  for  the  combat.  The  battle  that  ensued,  is 
pn^  of  the  most  memorable  that  we  read  of  in  story  ;  whe- 
ther we  consider  its  long  duration,  or  the  desperate  cou- 
rage with  which  it  was  fought*  Albemarle  made  here  Seafigi 
9ome  atonement  by  his  valour  for  the  rashness  of  the  at-  °^^  *^ 
tempt*  No  youth,  animated  by  glory  and  ambitious 
hopes,  could  exert  himself  more  than  did  this  man,  who 
was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  who  had  reached  the 

^ummit   of  honours*     We  shall  not  enter  minutely  into 

t 
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CHAP,   particulars*     It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  chief 
*^^*^  events  of  each  day's  engagement. 

1666.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^y»  ^^^  William  Berkeley,  vice-admiraj, 

1st  June,  leading  the  van,  fell  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  was. 
overpowered,  and  his  ship  taken.  He  himself  was  found 
dead  in  his  cabin,  all  covered  with  blood.  The  £nglish 
had  the  weathcrgage  of  the  enemy  ;  but  as  the  wind  blew 
so  hard,  that  they  could  not  use  their  lower  tier,  they 
derived  but  small  advantage  from  this  circumstance.  The 
Dutch  shot,  however,  fell  chiefly  on  their  sails  and  rig- 
ging ;  and  few  ships  were  sunk  or  much  damaged.  Chain 
shot  was  at  that  time  a  new  invention  ;  commonly  attribu* 
ted  to  de  Wit.  Sir  John  ,Harman  exerted  himself  ex- 
treiriely  on  this  day.  The  Dutch  admiral,  Evertz,  was 
killed  in  engaging  him.  Darkness  parted  the  combatants. 

The  second  day,  the  wind  was  somewhat  fallen,  and 
the  combat  became  more  steady  and  more  terrible.  ^  The 
English  now  found,  that  the  greatest  valour  cannot  com- 
pensate the  superiority  of  numbers,  against  an  enemy  who 
is  well  conducted,  and  who  is  not  defective  in  courage* 
De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp,  rivals  in  glory,  and  enemies 
from  faction,  exerted  themselves  in  emulation  of  each 
other  ;  and  de  Ruyter,  had  the  advantage  of  disengaging 
and  saving  his  antagonist,  who  had  been  surrounded  by 
the  English,  and  was  in  the  most  imminent  dafiger.  Six- 
teen fresh  ships  joined  the  Dutch  fleet  during  the  action  ; 
and  the  English  were  so  shattered,  that  their  fighting 
'  ships  were  reduced  to  twenty-eight,  and  they  found  them^ 
selves  obliged  to  retreat  towards  their  own  coast.  The 
Dutch  followed  them,  and  were  on  the  point  of  renewing 
the  combat,  when  a  calm,  which  came  a  little  before  night, 
prevented  the  engagement. 

Next  morning,,  the  English  were  obliged  to  continue 
their  retreat ;  and  a  proper  disposition  was  made  for  that 
purpose.  The  shattered  ships  were  ordered  to  stretch  a- 
head;  and  sixteen  of  the  most  entire  followed  them  in 
good  order,  and  kept  the  enemy  in  awe.  Albemarie 
himself  closed  the  rear,  and  presented  an  undaunted 
countenance  to  his  victorious  foes.  ,The  earl  of  Ossory^ 
son  of  Ormond,  a  gallant  youth,  who  sought  honour  and 
experience  in  every  aCtion  throughout  Europe,  was  then 
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oa  board  the  admiral.     Albemarle  confessed  *to  him  his    CHAP, 
intention  rather  to  blow  up  his  ship  and  perish  gloriously,  v^-y^^ 
than  yield  to  the  enemy.     Ossory  applauded  this  despe-     ^g^^, 
rate  resolution* 

About  two  o'clock,  the  Dutch  had  come  up  with 

their  enemy,  and  were  ready  to  renew  the  fight ;  when  9 

new  fleet  was  descried  from  the  south,  crowding  all  th^ir 

sail  to  reach  the  scene  of  action.     The  Dutch  flattered 

themselves  that  Beaufort  was  arrived,  to  cut  ofi*  the  retreat 

of  the  vanquished :  The  English  hoped  that  prince  Rupert 

bad  come,  to  turn  the  scale  of  action.     Albemarle,  who 

had  receiv^ed  intelligence  of  the  prince's  approach,  bent 

his  course  towards  him.     Unhappily,  sir  George  Ayscue, 

in  a  ship  of  a  hundred  guns,  the  largest  in  the  fleet,  struck 

on  the  Galloper  sands,  and  could  receive  no  assistance 

froni  his  friends,  who  were  hastening  to  join  the  rein-» 

forcement.     He  could  not  even  reap  the  consolation  of 

perishing  with  honoiu*,  and  revenging  his  death  on  his 

enemies.     They  were  preparing  fireships  to  attack  him^ 

and  he  was  obliged  to  strike.    The  English  sailors,  seeing 

the   necessity,  with  the  utmost  indignation  surrendered 

themselves  prisoners. 

Al.biimarl£  and  prince  Rupert  were  now  determined 
to  face  the  enemy;  and  next  morning  the  battle  begaa 
afresh,  with  more  equal  force  than  ever,  and  with  equal 
valour.  After  long  cannonading,  the  fleets  came  to  a 
close  combat ;  which  was  continued  with  great  violence, 
till  parted  by  a  mist.  The  English  retired  first  into  their 
harbours. 

Though  the  English,  by  their  obstinate  courage,  reap* 
ed  the  chief  honour  in  this  engagement,  it  is  somewhat 
uncertain  who  obtained  the  victory.  The  Hollanders  took 
a  few  ships,  and  having  some  appearances  of  advantage, 
expressed  their  satisfaction  by  all  the  signs  of  triumph 
and  rejoicing.  But  as  the  English  fleet  was  repaired  in 
a  little  time,  and  put  to  sea  more  formidable  than  ever, 
together  with  many  of.  those  ships  which  the  Dutch  had 
boasted  to  have  burned  or  destroyed;  all  Europe  saw, 
that  tliose  two  brave  nations  were  engaged  in  a  contest, 
which  was  not  likely,  on  either,  side,  to  prove  decisive. 
Vol..  VI.  .  E  e  e 
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CHAF.  It  waa  the  coniuuction  alone  of  the  French,  that  could 

*J;™V^ give  a  decisive  superiority  to  the  Dutch.     In  order  to 

1666.     facilitate  this  conjunction,  de  Ruyter,  having  repaired  his 

fleet,  posted  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames*    The 

English,  under  prince  Rupert  and  Albemarle,  were  not 

25tb  July,  long  in  coming  to  the  attack*     The  numbers  of  each  fleet 

\rictorv  of 

t^e£ngw    amounted  to  about  eighty,  sail  i  and  the  valour  and  expe- 
^^'  rience  of  the  commanders,  as  well  as  of  the  seamen,  ren- 

dered the  engagement  fierce  and  obstinate*  Sir  Thomas 
Allen,  who  commanded  the  white  squadron  of  the  Eng- 
lish, attacked  the  Dutch  van,  which  he  entirely  routed; 
and  he  killed  the  three  admirals  who  commanded  it. 
Van  Tromp  engaged  sir  Jeremy  Smith ;  and  during  the 
heat  of  action,  he  Was  separated  from  de  Ruyter  and  the 
main  body,  whether  by  accident  or  design  was  never  cer- 
tainly known*  De  Ruyter,  with  conduct  and  valour, 
maintained  the  combat  against  the  main  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  though  overpowered  by  numbers,  kept  his  sta- 
tion, till  night  ended  the  engagement*  Next  day,  finding 
the  Dutch  fleet  scattered  and  discouraged,  his  high  spirit 
submitted  to  a  retreat,  which  yet  he  conducted  with  such 
skill,  as  to  render  it  equally  honourable  to  himself  as  the 
greatest  victory*  Full  of  indignation  however  at  yielding 
the  superiority  to  the  enemy,  he  frequently  exclaimed, 
*'  My  God !  what  a  wretch  am  I !  among  so  many  thou- 
"  sand  bullets,  is  there  not  one  to  put  an  end  to  my 
"  miserable  life  ?''  One  de  Witte,  his  son-in-law,  who 
stood  near,  exhorted  him,  since  he  sought  death,  to  turn 
-  upon  the  English,  and  render  his  life  a  dear  purchase 
to  the  victors*  But  de  Ruyter,  esteemed  it  more  worthy 
a  brave  man  to  persevere  to  the  uttermost,  and,  as  long 
as  possible,  to  render  service  to  his  country.  All  that 
night  and  next  day,  the  English  pressed  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Dutch;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  the  redoubled  efforts 
of  de  Ruyter,  that  the  latter  saved  themselves  in  their 
harbours* 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  Hollanders  in  this  action 
was  not  very  considerable ;  but  as  violent  animosities  had 
brokeu  out  between  the  two  admirals,  who  engaged  all  the 
officers  on  one  side  or  other,  the  consternation,  which  took 
place,  was  great  among  the  provinces*     Tromp's  com- 
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mission  was  at  last  taken  from  him ;  but  thbugh  several    CUAP. 
captains  had  misbehaved,  they  were  so  effectually  protected  ^^-v-w^ 
by  their  friends  in  the  magistracy  of  the  towns,  that  most  ^^eT*^ 
of  them  escaped  punishment,  many  were  still  continued  in 
their  conunands. 

The  English  now  rode  incontestable  masters  Of  the 
sea,  and  insulted  the  Dutch  iii  their  harbours*  A  detach- 
ment under  Holmes  was  sent  into  the  road  of  Vlie,  and 
burned  a  hundred  and  forty  merchantmen,  two  men  of 
4Siear,  together  with  Brandaris,  a  large  and  rich  village  on 
the  coast.  The  Dutch  merchants,  who  lost  by  this  enter- 
prise, uniting  themselves  to  the  Orange  faction,  exclaimed 
against  an  administration,  which^  they  pretended,  had 
brought  such  disgrace  and  ruin  on  their  countr}%  ^one 
but  the  firm  and  intrepid  mind  of  de  Wit  could  have  sup- 
ported itself  under  such  a  complication  of  calamities. 

The  king  of  France,  apprehensive  that  the  Dutch 
would  sink  under  their  misfortunes ;  at  least,  that  De  Wit, 
his  friend,  might  be  dispossessed  of  the  administration^ 
hastened  the  advance  of  the  dukf  of  Beaufort.  The 
Dutch  fleet  likewise  was  again  equipped ;  and  under  the 
command  of  de  Ruyter,  cruised  near  the  straits  of  Dover. 
Prince  Rupert  with  the  English  navy,  now  stronger  tham 
ever,  came  full  sail  upon  them.  The  Dutch  admiral 
thought  proper  to  decline  the  combat,  and  retired  into  St. 
John's  road  near  Bulloigne.  Here  he  sheltered  himself, 
both  from  the  English,  and  from  a  furious  storm  which 
arose.  Prince  Rupert  too  was  obliged  to  retire  into  St. 
Helens  ;  were  he  staid  some  time,  in  order  to  repair  the 
damages  which  he  had  sustained.  Meanwhile  the  duke 
of  Beaufort  proceeded  up  the  channel,  and  passed  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  unperceived ;  but  he  did  not  find  the  Dutch,  as 
he  expected.  De  Ruyter  had  been  seized  with  a  fever : 
Many  of  the  chief  officers  had  fallen  into  sickness:  A^ 
contagious  distemper  was  spread  through  the  fleet :  And 
the  States  thought  it  necessary  to  recal  them  into  their 
harbours,  before  the  enemy  could  be  refitted.  The  French 
king^  anxious  for  his  navy,  which,  with  so  much  care  and 
industry,  he  had  lately  built,  despatched  orders  to  Beavi- 
fort,  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Brest.     That  admiral 
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CHAP,    had  again  the  good  fortune  to  pass  the  English.     One 
^^*^  •    ship  alone,  the  Ruby*  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy^. 
ifit>8.  While, the  war  continued  without  any  decisive  sue- 

dd  Sept.  eess  on  either  side,  a  calamity  happened  in  London,  which 
LcmdoD.  threw  the  people  into  great  consternation.  Fire,  breaks 
ing  out  in  a  baker^s  house  near  the  bridge,  spread  itself 
on  all  sides  with  such  rapidity,  that  no  efforts  coidd  ex- 
tinguish it,  till  it  laid  in  ashes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
city.  The  inhabitants,  without  being  able  to  provide  ef- 
fectually for  their  relief,  were  reduced  to  be  spectators  q£ 
their  own  ruin ;  and  were  pursued  from  street  to  street  by 
the  fiames,  which  unexpectedly  gathered  round  them*. 
Three  days  and  nights  did  the  fire  advance ;  and  it  -was 
only  by  the  blowing  up  of  houses,  that  it  was  at  last  ex- 
tinguished. The  king  and  duke  used  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames ;  but  all  their 
industry  was  unsuccessful.  About  four  hundred  streets, 
and  thirteen  thousand  houses,  were  reduced  to  ashes* 

The  causes  of  this  calamity  were  evident.  The  nar- 
irow  streets  of  London,  the  houses  built  entirely  of  wood, 
the  dry  season,  and  a  violent  east  wind  which  blew;  these 
were  so  many  concurring  circumstances,  which  rendered 
it  easy  to  assign  the  reason  of  the  destruction  that  ensued* 
But  the  people  were  not  satisfied  with  this  obvious  account. 
Prompted  by  blind  rage,  some  ascribed  the  guilt  to  the 
republicans,  others  to  the  catholics ;  though^  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  the  burning  of  London  could  serve  the 
purposes  of  either  party.  As  the  papists  were  the  chief 
objects  of  public  detestation,  the  rumour,  which  threw  the 
^uilt  on  them,  was  more  favourably  received  by  the  peo- 
ple. No  proof,  however,  or  even  presumption,  after  the 
strictest  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  parliament,  ever  ap- 
peared to  authoriz^e  such  a  calumny ;  yet  in  order  to  give 
countenance  to  the  popular  prejudice,  the  inscription  en- 
graved by  authority  on  the  monument,  ascribed  this 
calamity  to  that  hated  sect.  This  clause  was  erased  by 
order  of  king  James,  when  he  came  to  the  throne ;  but 
after  the  revolution  it  was  replaced.  So  credulous,  as  well 
as  obstinate^  are  the  people,  in  believing  every  thing  which 
flatters  their  prevailing  passion  ! 
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The  fire  of  London,  though  at  that  time  a  great  ca-  CHAP, 
la^pitr,  has  proved  in  the  issue  beneficial  both  to  the  city  y^^^s^r^l^ 
and  the  kingdom*  The  city  was  rebuilt  in  a  very  little  i^^ 
time ;  and  care  was  taken  to  make  the  streets  wider  and 
more  regular  than  before.  A  discretionary  power  was ' 
assuitied  by  the  king  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the 
buildings,  and  to  forbid  the  use  of  lath  and  timber,  the 
materials  of  which  the  houses  were  formerly  composed* 
The  necessity  was  so  urgent,  and  the  occasion  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  no  exceptions  were  taken  at  an  exercise  of 
authority,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  deemed  ilk- 
gaL  Had  the  king  been  enabled  to  carry  hit  power  still 
farther,  and  made  the  houses  be  rebuilt  with  perfect  re- 
gularity, and  entirely  upon  one  plan ;  he  had  much  con- 
tributed to  the  convenience,  as  well  as  embellishment,  of 
the  city.  Great  advantages,  however,  have  resulted  from 
the  alterations ;  though  not  carried  to  the  full  length.  Lon* 
don  became  much  more  healthy  after  the  fire.  The  plague, 
which  used  to  break  out  with  great  fury  twice  or  thrice 
every  century,  and  indeed  was  always  lurking  in  some 
comer  or  other  of  the  city,  has  scarcely  ever  appeared 
since  that  calamity. 

The  parliament  met  soon  after,  and  gave  the  sanction 
of  law  to  those  regulations  made  by  royal  authority ;  as 
well  as*  appointed  commissioners  for  deciding  all  such 
questions  of  property,  as  might  arise  from  the  fire.  They 
likewise  voted  a  supply  of  1,800,000  pounds  to  be  levied, 
partly  by  a  poll  bill,  partly  by  assessments.  Though  their 
inquiry  brought  out  no  proofs,  which  could  fix  on  the 
papists  the  burning  of  London,  the  general  aversion  against 
that  sect  still  prevailed ;  and  complaints  were  made,  pro- 
bably without  much  foundation,  of  its  dangerous  increase. 
Charles,  at  the  desire  of  the  commons,  issued  a  procla- 
mation for  the  banishment  of  all  priests  and  Jesuits  ;  but 
the  bad  execution  of  this,  as  well  as  of  former  edicts,  de^ 
stroyed  all  confidence  in  his  sincerity,  whenever  he  pre- 
tended an  aversion  towards  the  catholic  religion.  Whether 
suspicions  of  this  nature  had  diminished  the  king's  popu- 
larity, is  uncertain ;  but  it  appears,  that  the  supply  was 
voted  much  later  than  Charles  expected,  or  even  than  the 
public  isecessities  seemed  to  reqiiire.  The  intrigues  of  the 
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duke  cf  Buckingham,  a  man  who  wanted  only  steadiness 
to  render  him  extremely  dangerous,  had  somewhat  em- 
barrassed the  measures  of  the  court ;  and  this  was  the  first 
time  that  the  king  found  any  considerable  reason  to  com- 
plain of  a  failure  of 'confidence  in  this  house  of  commons.* 
The  rising  symptoms  of  ill  humour  tended,  no  doubt,  to 
quicken  the  steps,  which  were  already  making  towards  a 
peace  with  foreign  enemies. 

Charles  began  to  be  sensible,  that  all  the  ends,  for 
which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  were  likely  to  prove 
entirely  abortive.  The  Dutch  even  when  single,  had  de- 
fended thenfselves  with  vigour,  and  were  every  day  im- 
proving in  their  military  skill  and  preparations.  Though 
their  trade  had  suffered  extremely,  their  extensive  credit 
enabled  them  to  levy  great  sums;  and  while  the  seamen 
of  England  loudly  complained  of  want  of  pay,  the  Dutch 
navy  was  regularly  supplied  with  money  and  every  thing 
requisite  for  its  subsistence.  As  two  powerful  kings  now 
supported  them,  every  place,  from  the  extremity  of  Nor- 
way to  the  coasts  of  Bayonne,  was  become  hostile  to  the 
English.  And  Charles,  neither  fond  of  action,  nor  stimu- 
lated by  any  violent  ambition,  earnestly  sought  for  means 
of  restoring  tranquillity  to  his  people,  disgusted  with  a  war, 
which,  being  joined  with  the  plague  and  fire,  had  proved 
so  fruitless  and  destructive. 

The  first  advances  towards  an  accommodation  were 
made  by  England.  When  the  king  sent  for  the  body  of 
sir  William  Berkeley,  he  insinuated  to  the  States  his  de- 
sire of  peace  on  reasonable  terms ;  and  their  answer  cor- 
responded in  the  stime  amicable  intentions.  Charles, 
however,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  superiority,  still 
insisted  that  the  States  should  treat  at  London ;  and  they 
agreed  to  make  him  this  compliment  so  far  as  concerned 
themselves :  But  being  engaged  in  alliance  with  two 
crowned  heads,  they  could  not,  they  said,  prevail  with 
these  to  depart  in  that  respect  from  their  dignity.  On  a 
sudden,  the  king  went  so  far  on  the  other  side  as  to  offer 
the  sending  of  ambassadors  to  the  Hague ;  but  this  pro- 
posal, which  seemed  honourable  to  the  Dutch,  was  meant 
only  to  divide  and  distract  them,  by  affording  the  EngUsh 
an  opportunity  to  carry  'on  cabals   with  the  disaffected 
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party*  The  offer  was  therefore  rejected ;  and  conferen-  chap.  . 
ces  were  secretly  held  in  the  queen  mother's  apartments  ^^-v,^^ 
at  Paris,  where  the  pretensions  of  both  parties  were  dis-  ^557, 
cussed*  The  Dutch  made  equitable  proposals;  either 
that  all  things  should  be  restored  to  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  stood  before  the  war;  or  that  both  parties 
should  continue  in  possession  of  their  present  acquisitions. 
Charles  accepted  of  the  latter  proposal ;  and  almost  every 
thing  was  adjusted,  except  the  disputes  with  regard  to  the 
isle  of  Polerone*  This  island  lies  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
was  formerly  valuable  for  its  produce  of  spices*  The 
English  had  been  masters  of  it :  but  were  dispossessed  at 
the  time  when  the  violences  were  committed  against  them 
at  Amboyna*  Cromwel  had  stipulated  to  have  it  restored  ; 
and  the  Hollanders,  having  first  entirely  destroyed  all  the 
spice  trees,  maintained,  that  they  had  executed  the  treaty, 
but  that  the  English  had  been  anew  expelled  during  the 
course  of  the  war.  Charles  renewed  his  pretensions  td 
this  island ;  and  as  the  reasons  on  both  sides  began  to 
multiply,  and  seemed  to  require  a  long  discussion,  it  was 
agreed  to  transfer  the  treaty  to  some  other  place;  and 
Charles  made  choice  of  Breda* 

Lord  Hollis  and  Henry  Coventry  were  the  English 
ambassadors*  They  immediately  desired,  that  a  suspension 
of  arms  should  be  agreed  to,  till  the  several  claims  should 
be  adjusted :  But  this  proposal,  seemingly  so  natural,  was 
rejected  by  the  credit  of  de  Wit.  That  penetrating  and  . 
active  minister,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  characters 
of  princes  and  the  situation  of  affairs,  had  discovered  an 
opportunity  of  striking  a  blow,  which  might  at  once  re- 
store to  the  Dutch  the  honour  lost  during  the  war,  and 
severely  revenge  those  injuries,  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
wanton  ambition  and  injustice  of  the  English. 

Whatever  projects  might  have  been  formed  by 
Charles,  for  secreting  the  money  granted  him  by  parlia- 
ment, he  had  hitherto  failed  in  his  intention*  The  ex* 
penses  of  such  vast  armaments  had  exhausted  all  the 
supplies;**  and  even  a  great  debt  was  contracted  to  the 

o  The  Dutch  had  spent  on  the  war  near  40  millions  of  IiTrea  a  fear,  above 
tkree  millions  sterling:  A  much  greater  sum  than  had  been  granted  hj  the  Eng- 
lish p»rlifttnent    D'Estrades,  ^th  of  December  1665i  1st  of  Januarjr  16$l. 
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CHA"?.  seamen.  The  king  therefore  was,  resolved  to  save,  as  fiar 
^J^^^^  as  ()ossible,  the  last  supply  of  1 ,800,000  pounds ;  and  to 
ta&r,  employ  it  for  payment  of  his  debts,  as  well  those  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  war,  as  those  which  he  had 
formerly  contracted*  He  observed  that  the  Dutch  had 
been  with  great  reluctance  forced  into  the  war,  and  that 
the  events  of  it  were  not  such  as  to  inspire  them  with 
great  desire  of  its  continuance*  I1ie  French,  he  knew, 
had  been  engaged  into  hostilities  by  no  other  motive  than 
that  of  supporting  their  ally;  and  were  now  more  de- 
sirous than  ever  of  putting  an  end  to  the  quarrel.  The 
differences  between  the  parties  were  so  inconsiderable, 
that  the  conclusion  of  peace  appeared  infallible;  and  no- 
thing but  forms,  at  least  some  vain  points  of  honour^ 
seemed  to  remain  for  the  ambassadors  at  Breda  to  dis- 
cuss. In  this  situation,  Charles,  moved  by  an  ill  timed 
frugality,  remitted  his  preparations,  and  exposed  England 
to  one  of  the  greatest  affronts  which  it  has  ever  received. 
Two  small  squadrons  alone  were  equipped;  and  during  a 
war  with  such  potent  and  martial  enemies,  every  thing 
was  left  almost  in  the  same  situation  as  in  times  of  the 
most  profound  tranquillity. 

De  Wit  protracted  the  negotiations  at  Breda,  and 
hastened  the  naval  preparations.  The  Dutch  fleet  ap-r 
peared  in  the  Thames  under  the  command  of  de  Ruyter, 
and  threw  the  English  into  the  utmost  consternation.  A 
chain  had  been  drawn  across  the  river  Medway;  some 
fortifications  had  been  added  to  Sheemess  and  Upnore 
castle :  But  all  these  preparations  were  unequal  to  the 
present  necessity.  Sheemess  was  soon  taken ;  nor  could 
it  be  saved  by  the  valour  of  sir  Edward  Sprague,  who 
i(Hh  June,  defended  it.  Having  the  advantage  of  a  spring  tide  and 
ChsSam.  an  easterly  wind,  the  Dutch  pressed  on  and  broke  the 
chsdn,  though  fortified  by  some  ships,  which  had  been 
there  sunk  by  orders  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  They 
burned  the  three  ships  which  lay  to  guard  the  chain,  the 
Matthias,  the  Unity,  and  the  Charles  the  Fifth*  After 
damaging  several  vessels,  and   possessing  themselves  of 

Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  It  was  probably  the  want  of  moneT  which  enf^ed  the 
kin^  to  pay  the  seameii  with  tickets ;  a  eontrivance  which  proved  so  much  to 
their  los8. 
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the  hull  of  tlie  Royal  Charles,  which  the  English  had  CHAP, 
burned,  they  advanced  with  six  men  of  war  and  five  fire-  ^^^^^^^J* 
ships,  as  far  as  Upnore  castle,  where  they  burned  the  ^  jg67 
Royal  Oak,  the  Loyal  London,  and  the  Great  James^ 
Captain  Douglas,  who  commanded  on  board  the  Royal 
Oak,  perished  in  the  flames,  though  he  had  an  easy  op- 
portunity of  escaping*  "  Never  was  it  known,"  he  said^ 
"  that  a  Douglas  had  left  his  post  without  orders."^  The 
Hollanders  fell  down  the  Medway  without  receiving  any 
considerable  damage ;  and  it  was  apprehended,  that  they 
might  next  tide  sail  up  the  Thames,  and  extend  their 
hostilities  even  to  the  bridge  of  London.  Nine  ships 
3«rere  sunk  at  Woolwich,  four  at  Blackwall :  Platforms 
were  raised  in  many  places,  furnished  with  artillery :  The 
trainbands  were,  called  out ;  and  every  place  was  in  a  vio- 
lent agitation.  The  Dutch  sailed  next  to  Portsmouth, 
where  they  made  a  fruitless  attempt :  They  met  with  no 
better  success  at  Plymouth :  They  insulted  Harwich  :' 
They  sailed  again  upon  the  Thames  as  far  as  Tilbury, 
where  they  were  repulsed.  The  whole  coast  was  in 
alarm ;  and  had  the  French  thought  proper  at  this  time 
to  join  the  Dutch  fleet  and  to  invade  England,  conse^ 
quences  the  most  fatal  might  justly  have  been  appre- 
hended* But  Lewis  had  no  intention  to  push  the  yictory 
to  such  extremities.  His  interest  required  that  a  balance 
should  be  kept  between  the  two  maritime  powers ;  not 
that  an  uncontrolled  superiority  should  be  given  to  ' 
either. 

Great  indignation  prevailed  amongst  the  English,  to 
see  an  enemy,  whom  they  regarded  as  inferior,  whom 
they  had. expected  totally  to  subdue,  and  over  jvhom  they 
had  gained  many  honourable  advantages,  now  of  a  sud- 
den ride  undisputed  masters  of  the  ocean^  burn  their  ships 
in  their  very  harbours,  fill  every  place  with  confusion,  and 
strike  a  terror  into  the  capital  itself.  But  though  the 
cause  of  all  these  disasters  could  be  ascribed  neither,  to 
bad  fortune,  to  the  misconduct  of  admirals,  nor  to  the  ill 
behaviour  of  seamen,  but  solely  to  the  avarice,, at  least  to« 
the    improvidence,   of    the    government;     no    dangerous 

p  Temple,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
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CHAP,   symptoms  cS  dbcontent  9ppeai^  imd  no  ^rfetempt  for  «a 
^^^V^  insurrection   was  made  by  any  of  those  numerous  secU^ 

leez.  ^^^^>  ^'^^  ^^4  ^^^i^  ^^  openly  branded  for  their  rdieUioua 
principles,  and  who  upon  that  sappositioR  had  been 
treated  with  such  severity,'* 

In  the  present  distress^  two  expedients  were  em- 
braced: An  army  of  12,000  men  was  suddenly  levied i 
and  the  parliament,  though  it  lay  under  prorogation,  was 
summoned  to  meet.  The  houses  were  very  thin ;  and 
the  only  vote  which  the  commons  passed,  was  an  address 
for  breaking  the  army  i  which  was  complied  with.  This 
expression  of  jealousy  showed  the  court  what  they  might 
expect  from  that  assembly ;  and  it  was  thought  more  pru- 
dent to  prorogue  them  till  next  winter. 

But  the  signing  of  the  treaty  at  Breda  extricated  the 
U)tii  July,  king  from  his  present  difficulties.  The  English  ambassa- 
Breda.°  dor  received  orders  to  recede  from  those  demands,  which, 
however  frivolous  in  themselves,  could  not  now  be  relin- 
qtiished,  without  acknowledging  a  superiority  in  the  enemy. 
Polerone  remained  with  the  Dutch ;  satisfaction  for  the 
ships  Bonaventure  and  Good  Hope,  the  pretended  grounds 
ef  the  quarrel,  was  no  longer  insisted  on :  Acadie  was 
yielded  to  the  French.  The  acquisition  of  New  York,  a 
settlement  so  important  by  its  situation,  was  the  chief  ad*- 
vantage  which  the  English  reaped  from  a  war,  in  which 
the  national  character  of  bravery  had  shone  out  with  jlustre, 
but  where  the  misconduct  of  the  government,  especially 
in  the  conclusion,  had  been  no  less  apparent. 

To  aj^ease  the  people  by  some  sacrifice  seemed 
CUreo-^^  requisite  before  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  nation  pointed  out  the  victim.  The 
chancellor  was  at  this  time  much  exposed  to  the  hatred 
of  the  public,  and  of  every  party  which  divided  the 
nation.  All  the  numerous  sectaries  regarded  him  ss 
their  determined  enemy ;  and  ascribed  to  his  advice 
and  inEuence  those  persecuting  laws  to  which  they  had 
lately,  bet^n  exposed.  The  catholics  knew,  that  while 
he  retained  any  authority,  all  their  credit  with  the  king 

q  Some  nonconformists,  however,  both  In  Scotland  and  England,  had  Iccpt 
a  Gorrespondenee  Avith  the  States,  a; id  had  entertained  projects  for  in&urpeotioiia, 
hut  they  were  too  yeak  even  to  attempt  the  exeoation  of  them.  D'Estradcs, 
13th  October  1665. 
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and  the  duke  wouki  be  eimrely  ^elesfi  ^  ^leb^  nov  mMt  chip. 
dw7  ever  expect  atiy  Stvoxa  or  i^dirig^niee.  ^  Even  tli<i  w^p^^ 
royalbta,  difiippoiosted*  ia>  theiir  stsra^uiihe  Ifad^pi^ef^of  prefer-*  y^^^. 
wtktnty  threw  a  gmatr  k>ad  of  eav}?  or  GkLren4on>  'mtfi 
whose  hands  the  kmg  scented  at  Jurat  to  have  resigned 
the  whole  power  of  governm^ent.  The  sale  of  Duatirk, 
the  bad:  payment  of  dae  sAameiiy  the  disgrace  at  Chatham, 
die  tmsMeoesaful  eondudion  of  the  war  i  ali  thes<e  misfor* 
tunes  were  charged  on  the  chaucellior^  whoi^  though  he 
had  e\?er  opposed  the  rapture  with  Holland,  thought  it 
still  his  dttty  to  justiify  what  he  could  not  prever%t.  A 
buiHing,  likewise^  of  more  expense  and  magni^cence  than 
his  slender  fortune  could  afford,  being  unwarily  under* 
taken  by  him,  much  exposed  him  to  public  reproach^  as  if 
be  had  acquired  greast  riches  by  corrupJtion.  The  popu- 
laca  gave  it  commonly  the  appellation  of  Dunkirk  House. 

The  king  himself,  who  had  always  more  revered  th^an 
loved  the  chaneeHor,  was  now  totally  estranged  from  him. 
Amidst  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  court,  that  minister 
still  maintained  an  ktfiexible  dignit}"^,  and  would  not  sub- 
mit to  any.  condescensions,  which  he  deemed  unworthy 
of  his  age  and  character.  Buckingh&m,  a  man  of  proAi<« 
gate  morals,  happy,  in  his  talent  for  ridicule,  but  expo&ed  - 
in  bis  own  conduct  to  all  the  ridicule  which  he  threw  on 
odiers,  still  made  him  the  object  of  his  raillery,  aaid  gra- 
duaUy  lessened  in  the  king  that  regard  which  he  bore  to 
his  minister.  When  any  difEculties  arose  either  for  want 
of  power  or  money,  the  blame  was  still  thrown  on  him, 
who,  it  was  believed,  had  carefully  at  the  restoration 
checked  all  lavish  concessions  to  the  king.  And  what 
perhaps  touched  Charles  more  nearly,  he  found  in  Claren- 
don,  it  is  said,  obstacles  to  his  pleasures,  as  well  as  to  hi9 
ambition. 

The  king,  disgusted  with  the  homely  person  of  his 
consort,  and  destrotis  of  having  children,  had  hearkened 
to  propiMsals  of  obtaining  a  divorce,  on  pretence  either  of 
her  being  preengaged  to  another,  or  of  having  made  a 
vow  of  chastity  before  her  marriage.  He  was  farther 
stin^ulated  by  his  passion  for  Mrs.  Stuart,  daughter  of  a 
Scotch  gentlenokan^  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  whose 
virtue  he  had  hitherto  found  impregnable :   But  Claren- 
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CHAP,    don,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  attending^  a  d»* 

Vv,*    puted  tide,  and  perhaps  anxious  for  the  succession  of  his 

1667.     ^"^^   grandchildren,  engaged  the  duke  of  Richmond   to 

marry  Mrs«  Stuart,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  king's 

hopes.     It  is  pretended  that  Charles  never  forgave  this 

disappointment. 

Whek  politics  therefore,  and  inclination,  both  ccm- 
curred  to  make  the  king  sacrifice  Clarendon  to  popular 
prejudices,  the  memory  of  his  past  services  was  not  able 
any  longer  to  delay  his  fall.  The  great  seal  was  taken 
from  him,  and  given  to  sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  by  the 
title  of  lord  keeper.  Southampton,  the  treasurer,  was 
now  dead,  who  had  persevered  to  the  utmost  in  his 
attachments  to  the  chancellor.  The  last  time  he  appeared 
at  the  council  table,  he  exerted  his  friendship  with  a  vig* 
our  which  neither  age  nor  infirmities  could  abate.  ^^  This 
**  man,"  said  he,  speaking  of  Clarendon,  *^  is  a  true  pro* 
^^  testant  and  ^n  honest  Englishman ;  and  while  he  enjoys 
'^  power,  we  are  secure  of  our  laws,  liberties,  and.  reli- 
*'  gion.     J/  dread  the  consequences  of  his  removal." 

But  the  fall  of  the  chancellor  was  not  sufficient  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  his  enemies  r  His  total  ruin  was  re- 
solved on.  The  duke  of  York  in  vain  exerted  his  inter*- 
isst  in  behalf  of  his  father-in-law.  Both  prince  and  people 
united  in  promoting  that  violent  measure ;  and  no  means 
were  thought  so  proper  for  ingratiating  the  court  with  a 
parliament,  which  had  so  long  been  governed  by  that 
very  minister,  who  was  now  to  be  the  victim  of  their 
prejudices. 

Some  popular  acts  paved  the  way  for  the  session;  and 
the  parliament,  in  their  first  address,  gave  the  king  thanks 
for  these  instances  of  his  goodness,  and  among  the  rest, 
they  took  care  to  mention  his  dismission  of  Clarendon. 
The  king,  in  reply,  assured  the  houses,  that  he  would 
never  again  employ  that  nobleman  in  any  public  office 
whatsoever.  Immediately,  the  charge  against  him  was 
opened  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Seymour,  after- 
wards sir  Edward,  and  consisted  of  seventeen  articles. 
The  house,  without  examining  particulars,  farther  than 
hearing  general  affirmations  that  all  would  be  proved, 
immediately  voted  bis  impeachment.     Many  of  the  arti- 
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^es*  we  know  to  be  either  false  or  frivolous  ,•  a«d  such    CH ai>. 
of  theini'  as  we^  are  less  acquainted  with,  vre  may  fairly  ^^^^^J^V 
prestittie  to  be  no  better  grotmded»      His   advising  the      |^^ 
3ak>  of  Dunkirk,  seems  the '  heaviest  and  truest  part  of 
the^:  charge;  but  a  mistake  in  judgment,  allowing  it  to 
be  such,  where  there  appear  no  symptoms  of  corruption 
or  bad  intentions,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  impute  as  k 
crime   to  any  minister.      The  king^s  necessities,  which     '^ 
occasioned  that  measure,  cannot,  with  any  appearance  of 
reason,  be  charged  on  Clarendon;  and  chiefly  proceeded 
irom  the  over  frugal  ma?cims  of  the  parliament  itself,  in 
not  granting  the  proper  supplies  to  the  crown. 

When  the  impeachment  was  carried  up  to^he  peers, 
as  it  contained  an  accusation  of  treason  in  general,  without 
specifying  any  particulars,  it  seemed  not  a  sufficient  ground 
for  committing  Clarendon  to  custody.  The  precedents  of 
Strafford  and  Laud  were  not,  by  reason  of  the  violence  of 
the  times,  deemed  a^  proper  authority ;  but  as  the  commons 
still  insisted  upon  his  commitment,  it  was  necessary  to 
appoint  a  free  conference  between  the  houses*  The  lords 
persevered  in  their  resolution;  and  the  commons  voted 
this  conduct  to  be  an  obstruction  to  public  justice,  and  a 
precedent  of  evil  and  dangerous'  tendency.  They  also 
chose  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  vindication  of  their  own 
proceedings. 

Clarendon,  finding  that  the  popular  torrent,  united 
to  the  violence  of  power,  ran  with  impetuosity  against 
him,  and  that  a  defence,  offered  to  such  prejudiced  ears, 
would  be  entirely  ineffectual,  thought  proper  to  withdraw. 
At  Calais  he  wrote  a  paper  addressed  to  the  house  of  lords.  ^ 
He  there  said,  that  his  fortune,  which  was  but  moderate, 
had  been  gained  entirely  by  the  lawful,  avowed  profits  of 
his  office,  and  by  the  voluntary  bounty  of  the  king;  that 
during  the  first  years  after  the  restoration  he  had  always 
concurred  in  opinion  with  the  other  counsellors,  men  of 
such  reputation  that  no  one  could  entertain  suspicions  of 
their  wisdom  or  integrity ;  that  his  credit  soon  declinied, 
and  however  he  might  disapprove  of  some  measures,  he 
ibund  it  vain  to  oppose  them ;  that  his  repugnance  to  thfe 

*  See  note  [P]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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10^.  ufihappy  steps  taken  in  ceadixctkig  it ;  and  that  whatever 
pretence  asi^t  be  made  of  pisUic  offences,  hia  veal  crkae^ 
that  which  had  exasperaiied  his  powerful  eneiQiea,.wa8  fait 
Irequeoft  oppo^tioo  to  exorbitant  grants,  which  the  ianfrat* 
tunity  of  suiters  had  extorted  from  his  majeaty* 

Th£   lords  transmitted  this  paper  to  the  commois 
under  the  appellaticm  of  a  libel ;  and  by  a  vote  of  bedi 
houses,  it  was  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of 
the  hangman*     The  parliament  next  proceeded  ta  esicft 
their  legislative  power  against  Clarendon,  and  passed  s 
Giaren-      bill  of  banishment  and   incsq^acity,  wknch  recerred  tke 
iihment  '  ro3ral  assent*     He  retired  into  Frimce^  where  he  liv&d  m 
a  private  maaaer.    He  survived  bis  banishment  six  yean; 
.    and  he  employed  his  leisure  ehiefly  in  reducing  into  ordet 
the  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  for  which  be  had  helbie 
collected  materials.     The  performance  does  honour  to  hk 
memory ;  and,  except  Whitlocke's  Memorials,  is  t^  most 
candid  account  of  those  times,  composed  by  anjr  contem- 
porary authon 

Clarendon  was  always  a  friend  to  the  liberty  and 
constitution  of  his  country.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  he  had  entered  into  the  late  king's  serme, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  great  share  in  the  esteem  sad 
friendship  of  'that  monarch :  .He  was  pursued  widi  unre* 
lenting  animosity  by  the  long  parliament :  He  had  shared 
all  the  fortunes,  and  directed  all  the  counseh  of  the  pr&» 
sent  king  during  hi^  exile :  He  had  been  advanced  to  tbf 
highest  trust  and  offices  after  the  restoraUon :  Yet  all 
these  circumstances,  which  might  naturally  operate  widk 
such  force,  either  on  resentment,  gratitude,  or  ambitioi), 
had  no  influence  on  his  uncorrupted  mind.  It  is  said, 
that  when  he  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law,  his 
father  exhorted  him  with  great  earaastneas  to  shun  tbs 
practice  too  common  in  that  profession,  of  ^Kiaining  everjr 
point  in  favour  of  prerogative,  and  perverting  so  usefdla 
science  to  the  oppreasion  of  liberty :  And  in*  the  noidstof 
these  rational  and  virtuous  counsdis,  which  he  reiterated, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  apoplexy,  and  expired  in 
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lus  8to's  ^reittilGe^     This  eiraunstame  gave  addkiosal    GHAp. 
wni^t  to  the  prineiples  which  lie  iitcukated«  ^^^^' 

TisoL  condiination  of  king  and  subject  to  oppress  so  ^^^ 
good  a  minister  affords,  to  men  of  opposite  dispositionsi 
an  equal  oceasion  of  inveighing  against  the  ingratitude  of 
prisces,  or  ignorance  of  die  people*  Charles  seems  never 
to  have  mitigated  his  resentment  against  Clarendon ;  and 
the  Jiational  prejudices  pursued  him  to  his  retreat  in 
Fmnce»  A  ^rompaoy  of  English  soldiers,  being  quartered 
utsa:  him,  assaulted  his  house,  broke  open  the  doors, 
gave  him  a  dangerous  wound  on  the  head,  and  would 
have  proceeded  to  the  las^t  extremities,  had  not  their 
officers,  hearing  of  the  violence,  happily  interposed* 

;Th£  next   expedient;  which  the    king  embraced,  in      1668, 
ovcjler  to  acquire  popularity,  is  more  deserving  of  praise  ; 
and,  had  it  been  tit&re  steadily  pursued,  would  probably 
hxve  rendeared  his  reign  happy,    certainly  his   memory 
respeoted.     It  is  ihd  Triple  Alliance  of  whij&h  I  speak.;  a 
aaeasoire  which  ga;ve  entire  satisfaction  to  the  public* 
'      Ths  glory  of  France,  which  had  long  been  eclipsed,  state  of 
either  ^by  domestic  factions,  or  by  the  superior  force  of^™"®*^* 
dme  Spanish  monarchy,  began  now  to  break  out  with  great      , 
histre,  and  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  neighbouring 
nations*     The  independent  power  and  mutinous  spirit  of 
the  nobility  were  subdued :    The  popular  pretensions  of 
the   parliamfint  restrained  t   The  Hugonot  party  reduced 
tx>  «ubJ6cti€Hi:    That  extensive  and  fertile  country,   eur 
joyed  every  advsmtage  both  of  climate  and  situation,  was 
fuJiy  peGopled  with  ingenious  and  industrious  inhabitants,: 
And    while   the  spirit  of  the  nation   discovered  all  the 
vig^our  and  bravery  requisite  for  great  enterprises,  it  was 
tamed    to  an  entire   submission  under   the   will  of  the 
sovereigu* 

The  sovereign  who  now  filled  the  throne  was  well  Character 
adapted,  by  his  personal  character,  both  to  increase  and  xiY^^^ 
to  avail   himself  of  these  advantages.     Lewis  XIV.  en 
ctowed  with  every  quality  which  could  endiant  the  people,  ' 

possessed  n»ny  which  merit  the  approbation  of  the  wise. 
The  masculine  beauty  of  his  person  was  embellished  with 
a  noble  air:  The  dignity  erf  his  behaviour  was  tempered 
with  affability  and  politeness  :  Elegant  without  effeminacy, 
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CUAP*.    addicted  to  pleasure  widiout  neglecting  bnainess,  decent 
^^    '     in  his  very  vices,  and  beloved  in  the  midst  of  arbitraiy 


lefiKt     power,  he  surpassed  all  conte^aporary  moha]xhs,.as    in 
grandeur,  so  likewise  in  fame  and  glory. 

Hi6  ambition,  regulated  by  prudence,  not  by  justice, 
had  carefully  provided  every  means  of  conquest;  and 
before  he  put  himiself  in  motioo,  he  seemed  to  have  abso- 
lutely ensured  success.  His  finances  were  brought  into 
order:  A  naval  power  created:  His  armies  increased 
and  disciplined:  Magazines  and  military  stores  {H-ovided: 
And  though  the  magnificence  of  his  court  was  supported 
beyond  all  former  example,  so  regular  was  the  economy 
observed,  and  so  willingly  did  the  people,  now  eoriched 
by  arts  and  commerce,  submit  to.  multiplied  taxes,  that 
his  military  force  much  exceeded  what  in  any  preceding 
age  had  ever  been  employed  by  any  European  moiiarch. 
'  The  sudden  decline  and  almost  total  fall  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  opened  an  inviting  field  to  so  enter- 
prising'  a  prince,  and  seemed  to  promise  him  es^y  and 
extensive  conquests.  The  other  nations  of  £urope^  feeble 
or  iU  governed,  were  astonished  at  the  greatness  .of  his 
rising  empire ;  and  all  of  them  cast  their  eyes  towards 
England,  as  the  only  power  which  could  save  them  from 
that  subjection  with  which  they  seemed  to  be  so  nearly 
threatened. 

The  animosity  which  had  anciently  subsisted  between 
the  English  and  French  nations,  and  which  had  been 
suspended  for  above  a  century  by  the  jealousy  of  Spanish 
greatness,  began^to  revive  and  to  exert  itself.  The  glory 
of  preserving  the  balance  of  Europe,  a  glory  so  much 
founded  on  justice  and  humanity,  flattered  the  ambition 
of  England ;  and  the  people  were  eager  to  provide  for 
their  own  future  security,  by  opposing  the  progress  of  so 
hated  a  rival.  The  prospect  of  embracing  such  measui^ 
had  contributed,  among  other  reasons,  to  render  the 
peace  of  Breda  so  universally  acceptable  to  the  nation* 
By  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain,  an  inviting 
opportunity,  and  some  very  slender  pretences,  had  been 
afforded  to  call  forth  the  ambition  of  Lewis. 

At  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  when  Lewis  espoused 
the  Spanish  princess,  he  had  renounced  every  title  of 
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sueees^n  to  tvtty  patt  of  the  Spoiihh  ftiotiaf chy ;  and   dH  w. 
Ais  rehunciation  had  been  couched  iti  the  -rtto^  accU-  ^4^]!|^ 
mte  and  most  precise  term6  th;Stt  kngua^  ctixld  aitbfd«      ^^^ 
But  oh  th^  death  o^  his  fathek^'^in-^Iaw,  he  retracted  his 
renunciation,  and  pretended  that  natural  rights,  depending 
on  blood  and  8<icces«f6n,  could  not  be  annihilated  by  any 
iSSttorted  deed  or  contract,     Philip  had  left  a  son,  Charlea 
ll.  of  Spain;  but  as  the  queen  of  France  wiks  of  aibrmer  i 

marriage,  she  laid  claim  to  a  considerable  province  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  her  brother^ 
^y  the  customs  of  some  parts  of  Brabant,  a  female  of  a 
irst  marriage  was  preferred  to  a  miale  of  a  second,  in  the 
Accession  td  private  inheritances!  and  Lewis  thence 
inferred,  that  his  queen  had  acquired  a  right  to  the? 
dominion  of  that  important  dutchy. 

A  CLAIM  of  this  nature  was  more  properly  supported  Freneh  ig- 
by  military  force  than  by  argument  and  reasoning*    Lewis  the  Low 
appeared  on  the  frontiers  Of  the  Netherlands  with  an  army  Countries. 
^40,000  men,  commanded  by  the  best  generals  of  the  age, 
and  provided  with. every  thing  necessary  for  action.     The 
Spaniards,  though  they  might  have  foreseen  this  measure^ 
#ere  totally  unprepared.  Their  towns,  without  magazines^ 
fortifications,  or  garrisons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
King,  as  soon  as  he  presented  himself  before  them.    Athe, 
Lisle,  Tournay,  Oudenarde,  Courtray,  Charleroi,  Binche^ 
Were  immediately  taken :  And  it  was  visible  that  no  force 
in  the  Low  Countries  was  able  to  stop  or  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  arms. 

This  measure,  executed  with  such  celerity  and  success^ 
gave  great  alarm  to  almost  every  court  in  Europe.  It 
had  bebii  observed  wit}i  what  dignity.  Or  even  haughtiness, 
Lewis,  from  the  time  he  began  to  govern,  had  ever  sup- 
ported all  his  fights,  and  pretensions.  D'Estrades,  the 
French  ambassador,  and  Watteville  the  Spanish,  having 
quarrelled  in  London,  on  account  of  their  claims  for  pre- 
cedency, the  French  monarch  was  not  satisfied  till  Spain 
sent  to  Paris  a  solemn  embassy,  and  promised  never  more 
to  revive  such  contests.  Crequi,  his  ambassador  at  Rome, 
had  met  with  an  affront  from  the  pope^s  guards  :  The  pope, 
Alexander  VII.,  had  been  constrained  to  break  his  guards^ 
to  send  his  nephew  to  ask  pardon,  and  to  allow  a  pillar  to 
Vol.  VL  G  g  g 
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be  erected  in  Rome  itself^  as  a  monument  of  his  onm 
humiliation.  The  king  of  England  too  had  experienced 
the  high  spirit  and  unsuhmitting  temper  of  Lewis.  A 
pretension  to  superiority  in  the  English  flag  having  been 
advanced,  the  French  monarch  remonstrated  with  such 
vigour,  and  prepared  himself  to  resist  with  such  cou- 
rage^  that  Charles  found  it  more  prudent  to  desist  from 
bis  vain  and  antiquated  claims.  ^*  The  king  of  England,'^ 
said  Lewis  to  his  ambassador,  D'Estrades^  ^^may  know 
my  force,  but  he  knows  not  the  sentiments  of  my  heart : 
Every  thing  appears  to  me  contemptible  in  comparison  of 
glory."^  These  measures  of  conduct  had  given  strong 
indications  of  his  character :  But  the  invasion  of  Flanders 
discovered  an  ambrtion  which,  being  supported  by  such 
overgrown  power,  menaced  the  general  liberties  of  Europe. 

As  no  state  lay  nearer  the  danger,  none  was  seized 
with  more  terror  than  the  United  Provinces.  They  were 
still  engaged,  together  with  France,  in  a  war  against  Eng- 
land ;  and  Lewis  had  promised  them  that  he  would  take 
no  step  against  Spain  without  previously  informing  them  i 
But,  contrary  to  this  assurance,  he  kept  a  total  silence,* 
till  on  the  very  point  of  entering  upon  action.  If  the 
renunciation  made  at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  w^  not 
valid,  it  was  foreseen,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  a  sickly  infant,  the  whole  monarchy  would  be 
claimed  by  Lewis,  after  which  it  would  be  vainly  ejected 
to  set  bounds  to  his  pretensions.  Charles,  acquainted 
with  these  well  grounded  apprehensions  of  the  Dutch, 
had  been  the  more  obstinate  in  insisting  on  his  own  con- 
ditions at  Breda ;  and  by  delaying  to  sign  the  treaty,  had 
imprudently  exposed  himself  to  the  signal  disgrace  which 
he  received  at  Chatham.  De  Wit,  sensible  that  a  few 
weeks'  delay  would  be  of  no  consequence  in  the  Low 
Cquntries,  took  this  opportunity  of  striking  an  important 
blow,  and  of  finishing  the  war  with  honour  to  himself  and 
to  his  country. 

Negotiations  meanwhile  commenced  for  the 
of  Flanders;  but  no  resistance  was  made  to  the  . 
arms.     The   Spanish  ministers    exclaimed   every    w... 
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against  tlic  flagrant  injustice  of  Lewis's  pretensions,  and  CHAP. 
represented  it  to  be  the  interest  of  every  power  in  Europe,  ^^^V. 
even  more  than  of  Spain  itself,  to  prevent  his  conquest  of  jg^j 
the  Low  Countries,.  The  emperor  and  the  German  prin- 
tes  discovered  evideht  symptoms  of  discontent ;  but  their 
motions  were  slow  and  backward.  The  States,  though 
terrified  at  the  prospect  of  having  their  frontier  exposed 
to  so  formidable  a  foe,  saw  no  resource,  no  means  of 
safety.  England  indeed  seemed  disposed  to  make  oppo- 
sition to  the  French ;  but  the  variable  and  impolitic  con- 
duct of  Charles  kept  that  republic  from  making  him  any 
dpen  advances,  by  which  she  might  lose  the  friendship  of 
France,  Without  acquiring  any  new  ally.  And  though 
Lewis,  dreading  a  combination  of  all  Europe,  had  offered 
terms  of  accommodation,  the  Dutch  apprehended,  lest 
tSiese,  either  from  the  obstinacy  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the 
ambition  of  the  French,  should  never  be  carried  into 
execution. 

Charles  resolved  with  great  prudence  to  take  the 
first  step  towards  a  confederacy!  Sir  William  Temple, 
his  resident  at' Brussels,  received  orders  to  go  secretly  to 
the  Hague,  and  to  concert  with  the  States  the  means  of 
saving  the  Netherlands!  This  man,  whom  philosophy 
had  taught  to  despise  the  world,  without  rendering  him 
unfit  for  it,  was  frank,  open,  sincere,  superior  to  the  little 
tricks  of  vulgar  politicians  :  4^nd  meeting  in  de  Wit  with  a 
man  of  the  same  generous  and  enlarged  sentiments,  he 
immediately  opened  his  master's  intentions,  and  pressed 
a  speedy  conclusion.  A  treaty  was  from  the  first  negotia* 
ted  between  these  two  statesmen  with  the  same  cordiality 
as  if  it  were  a  private  transaction  between  intimate  com- 
panions. Deeming  the  interests  of  their  country  the  same, 
they  gave  full  scope  to  that  sympathy  of  character  which 
disposed  them  to  an  entire  reliance  on  each  other^s  pro- 
fessions and  engagements.  And  though  jealousy  against 
-se  of  Orange  might  inspire  de  Wit  with  an  aversion 
ct  union  with  England,  he  generously  resolved  t# 
:  all  private  considerations  to  the  public  service. 

Temple  insisted  on  an  offensive  league  between  Eng- 

id  and  Holland,  in  order  to  oblige  France  to  relinquish 

Ji  her  conquests :  But  de  Wit  told  him,  th^t  this  measure 
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CfiAF.  was  too  bold  and  precipitate  to  be  agreed  to  \>y  the  Stateg^ 
b^^^  He  said,  that  the  French  were  the  old  and  constant  aUiep  of 
1668.  *^^  republic:  and,  till  matters  came  to  eittremities,  die 
never  yould  deem  it  prudent  to  abandon  t  friendship  90 
well  established,  and  rely  entirely  on  a  treaty  with  Ei:^^ 
land,  which  had  lately  waged  so  cruel  a  war  against  hen 
That  ever  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  h^d  beeu 
siuch  a  fluctuation  in  the  English  councils,  that  it  was  no| 
possible,  for  two  years  together,  to  take  any  sure  gr  cer- 
tain measures  with  that  kingdom :  That  though  the  preaenl 
ministry,  having  entered  into  vifewa  so  conformable  to  na^ 
tional  interest,  promised  greater  firmness  ^tnd  constancy,  il 
might  still  be  unsafe,  in  a  business  of  such  consequence^ 
to  put  entire  confidence  in  them  :  That  the  French  monarch 
was  young,  haughty,  and  powerful ;  and  if  treated  in  sO 
imperious  a  manner,  would  expose  himself  to  the  greatest 
extremities  rather  than  submit :  That  it  was  sufficient,  if 
he  could  be  constrained  to  adhere  to  the  offers  which  hti 
himself  had  already  made ;  and  if  the  remaining  provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries  could  be  thereby  saved  from  the  dan- 
ger, with  which  they  were  at  present  threatened :  And  thai 
the  other  powers,  in  Germany  and  the  north,  whose  assist^ 
ance  they  might  expect,  would  be  satisfied  with  putting  9^. 
stop  to  the  French  conquests  without  pretending  to  recover 
the  places  already  lost. 

The  English  minister  was  content  to  accept  of  th«> 
terms  proposed  by  the  pensionary*  Lewis  had  offered  to 
relinquish  all  the  queen's  rights,  on  condition  either  of 
keeping  the  conquests  which  he  had  made  last  campsugn, 
or  of  receiving,  in  lieu  of  them,  Franche-comte,  together 
with  Cambray,  Aire  and  St.  Omers.  De  Wit  and  Tern* 
pie  founded  their  treaty  upon  this  proposal.  They  ag^ed 
to  pffer  their  mediation  to  the  contending  powers,  and 
obliged  France  to  adhere  to  this  alternative,  and  Spain  ^ 
accept  of  it.  If  Spain  refused,  they  agreed,  that  France 
should  not  prosecute  her  claim  by  airm«,  but  U^v^  it  en- 
tirely to  England  and  HoUand  to  employ  force  for  nnaking 
the  terms  effectual.  And  the  remainder  of  the  I*ow 
Countries  they  thenceforth  guaranteed  to  Spain*  A  de- 
fensive alliance  was  likewise  concluded  bet^reen  HoUand 
and  England. 


T3SE  artieles  of  this  confederacy  were  soon  a(]^«ted  crap. 
^y  such  caiulid  and  able  negotiators :  But  the  greatest  v^i^,!Z|^ 
difficulty  still  remained.  By  the  constitution  of  the.  re-  j^^ 
public,  all. the  towns  in  all  the  provinces  mast  give  their 
consent  to  every  aUia&ce;  and  besides  that  this  formality 
eould  not  be  despatched  in  less  than  two  months,  it  w^ 
jusdy  to  be  dreaded,  that  the  influence  of  France  w.onld 
obstruct  the  passing  of  the  treaty  in  some  of  the  smaller 
cities.  D'£strades,  the  French  ambassador,  a  man  of 
ubilities,  hearing  of  the  league  which  was  on  the  carpet, 
treated  it  lightly:  "Six  weeks  hence,"  said  'he^  "  w« 
^^  shall  speak -to  it."  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  de  Wit 
iiad  the  courage,  for  the  public  good^  to  break  through  the 
tews  in  so  fundamental  an  article ;  and  by  his  authority, 
fcie  prevailed  with  the  states  general  at  once  to  sign  and 
iratify  the  league:  Though  they  acknowledged .  that,  ifisthJaa. 
that  measure  should  displease  their  constituents,  they 
irtsked  their  heads  by  this  irregularity.  After  sealing, 
all  parties  embraced  with  great  cordiality.  Temple  cried 
'•out.  At  Breda^  as  friends :  Here^  as  brothers.  And  de 
*Wit  added,  that  now  the  matter  was  finished,  it  looked 
like  a  miracle, 

RooH  had  been  left  in  the  treaty  for  the  accession  of  Triple 
Sweden,  which  was  soon  after  obtained;  and  thus  was  *^^s«e. 
concluded  in  five  days  the  triple  league;  an  event 
received  with  .equal  surprise  and  approbation  by  the 
•world.  Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  conclusion  of 
the  last  war,  England  now  appeared  in  her  proper  &taticm, 
and,  by  this  wise  conduct,  had  recovered  all  her  influence 
and  credit  in  Europe.  Temple  likewise  received  great 
applause;  but  to  all  the  compliments  made  him  on  the 
occasion,  he  modestly  replied,  that  to  remove  things  from 
'^tlieir  centre,  or  proper  element,  required  force  and  labour  ;- 
but  that  of  themselves  they  easily  returned  to  it.  •  ,    .  , 

The  .French  monarch  was  extremely  displeased  with. 

.  measure.     Not  only  bounds  were  at  present  set  to 

ambitioti:  Such  a  barrier  was  sdso  raised  as  seemed^      ^ 

ever  impregnable.     And  though  his  own  offer  was 
nadle;  the  foundation  of  the  treaty,  he  had  prescribed  so 

rt  a  time  for  the  acceptance  of  it,  tliat  he  still  expected, 
rem  the  delays  and  reluctance  of  Spain,  to  find  some 
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CHAP,  opportunity  of  eluding  it.  The  court  of  Madrid  showed 
^;^^*^  equal  displeasure.  To  relinquish  any  part  of  the  Spanish 
ii6S.  provinces,  in  lieu  of  claims,  so  apparently  unjust,  and  these 
urged  with  such  violence  and  haughtiness,  inspired  the 
highest  disgust.  Often  did  the  Spaniards  threaten  to  aban- 
don entirely  the  Low  Countries,  rather  than  submit  to  so 
cruel  a  mollification;  and  they  endeavoured,  by  this  me- 
nace, to  terrify  the  mediating  powers  into  more  vigorous 
measures  for  their  Support.  But  Temple  and  de  Wit 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  views  and  interests  of 
Spain.  They  knew,  that  she  must  still  retain  the  Low 
Countries,  as  a  bond  6f  connexion  with  the  other  European 
powers,  who  alone,  if  her  young  monarch  should  happen 
to  die"  without  issue,  could  ensure  her  independency 
against  the  pretensions  of  France.  They  still  urged,' 
therefor^,  the  terms  of  the  triple  league,  and  threatened 
Spain  with  war  in  case  of  refusal.  The  plenipotentiaries 
of  all  the  powers  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Temple  war 
minister  for  England;  Van  Beuninghen  for  Holland; 
D'Ohna  for  Sweden. 

Spain  at  last,  pressed  on  all  hands,  accepted  of  tfa%  ' 
alternative  offered ;  but  in  her  very  compliance,  she  gave 
strong  symptoms  of  ill  humour  and  discontent.  It  had 
been  apparent^  that  the  Hollanders,  entirely  neglecting 
the  honour  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  had  been  anxious 
only  for  their  own  security ;  and,  provided  they  could  re- 
move Lewis  to  a  distance  from  their  frontier,  were  more 
indifferent  what  progress  he  niade  in  other  places.  Sensi- 
ble of  these  views,  the  queen  regent  of  Spain  resolved 
still  to  keep  them  in  an  anxiety,  which  might  for  the  fu- 
ture be  the  foundation  of  an  union  more  intimate  than  they 
were  willing  at  present  to  enter  into.  Franche-comte,  by 
^  Treaty  of  a  vigorous  and  well  concerted  plan  of  the  French  king,  had 
Cbapc^e.  ^^^^  conquered,  in  fifteen  days,  during  a  rigorous  season, 
and  in  the  midst  of  winter.  She  chose,  therefore,  to  re- 
cover this  province^  and  to  abandon  all  the  towns  con- 
quered in  Flanders  during  the  last  campaign.  By  this 
means,  Lewis  extended  his  garrisons  into  the  heart  of  the 
Low  Countries ;  and  a  very  feeble  barrier  remained  to  the 
Spanish  provinces. 


BiTT  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  bis  shaation,  CHAP, 
tj^e  French  monarch  could  entertain  small  hopes  of  ever  y^^I^r^^ 
extending  his  conquests  on  that  quarter,  which  lay^he  most  i^^s. 
exposed  to  bis  aml^tion,  and  where  his'  aequisttions  were 
of'  most  importance.  The  triple  league  guaranteed  the 
semaining  provinces  to  Spain ;  and  the  emperor  and  othar 
powers  of  Germany,  whose  interest  seemed  to  be  inti^ 
mately  concerned,  were  invited  to  enter  into-  the  same 
confederacy.  Spain  herself,  having  about  this  time,  under 
tbe  mediation  of  Charles,  made  peace. on  equal  terms 
with  Portugal,  might  be  expected  to  exert  mote  vigour 
and  of^iosition  to  her  haughty  and  triumphant  rival.  The 
great  satisfaction,  expressed  in  England,  on  account  of 
the  counsels  now  embraced  by  the  court,  promised  the 
hearty  concurrenee  of  parliament  in  every  measure  which 
eould  be  proposed  for  opposition  to  the  grandeur  of 
France.  And  thus  all  Europe  seemed  to  repose  herself  . 
wkh  security  under  die  wings  of  that  powerful  confede- 
racy, which  had  been  so  happity  formed  for  her  protec- 
tion. It  is  now  time  to  give  soitie  account  of  the  state  of 
«&irs  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland. 

Thi^  Scottish  nation,  though  they  had  never  been  sub-  Affairs  rf 
ject  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  prince,  had  but  very  ^*  *"  ' 
imperfect  notions  of  law  and  liberty ;  and  scarcely  in  any 
age  had  they  ever  enjoyed  an  administration,  which  had 
confined  itself  within  the  proper  boundaries.  By  their 
final  union  alone  with  England,  their  once  hated  adversary, 
they  have  happily  attained  the  experience  of  a  government 
perfectly  regular,  and  exempt  from  all  violence  and  injustice. 
Charles,  from  his  aversion  to  business,  had  intrusted  the 
stairs  .of  that  country  to  his  ministers,  particulzo'ly  Mid- 
<&eix)n ;  and  these  could  not  forbear  making  very  extra- 
m*dinary  stretches  of  authority. 

There  had  been  intercepted  a  letter,  written  by  lord 
Lome  to  lord  DufFus,  in  which,  a  little  too  plainly,  but 
very  truly,  he  complained,  that  his  enemies  had  endea- 
voured by  falsehood  to  prepossess  the  king  against  him. 
But  he  said,  that  he  had  now  discovered  them,  had  de- 
feated them,  and  had  gairied  the  person,  meaning  the  ^arl 
of  Clarendon,  upon  whom  the  chief  of  them  depended. 
This  letter  was  produced   before   the  parliament;    and 
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CHAP.    Lome  was  tried  upon  an  old  tyrannical)  absurd  law  agaisat 

^_^_.  Leaaing'tnaking ;  by  which  it  waa  rendered  criminal  to 

1668.     belie  the  subjects  to  the  king,  or  creaite  in  him  an  ill  opm* 

ion  of  them*     He  waa  condemned  to  die :    But  Cfaaries 

was  much  displeased  with  the  sentence,  and  granted  hiaa 

a  pardon." 

It  was  carried  in  parliament^  that  twelve  persons,  withi* 
out  crime^  witness,  trial,  or  accuser,  should  be  declared 
incapable  of  all  tfust  or  office ;  and  to  render  this  injus<* 
tice  more  egregious,  it  was  agreed,  that  these  persona 
should  be  named  by  ballot:  A  method  of  voting wliiiA 
several  republics  had  adopted  at  elections,  in  taA<tT  to 
{Prevent  faction  and  intrigue ;  but  which  could  serve  onljr 
as  a  cover  to  malice  and  iniquity  in  die  inflicting-of  puib> 
ishments.  Lauderdale,  Crawford,  and  sir  Robert  Mtnr- 
ray,  among  others,  were  incapacitated:  But  the  king, 
.  who  disapproved  of  this  injustice,  refused  his  assent/ 

An  act  was  passed  against  all  persons,  wl^  should 
move  the  king  for  restoring  the  children  of  those  who  were 
attainted  by  parliament ;  an  unheard  of  restraint  cm  appli* 
cations  for  grace  and  mercy.  No  penalty  was  aftxed ;  but 
the  act  was  but  the  more  violent  and  tyrannical  on  that 
account.  The  court  lawyers  had  established  it  as  a 
maxim,  that  the  assigning  of  a  punishment  was  a  limita- 
tion of  the  crown :  Whereas  a  law,  forbidding  any  thing, 
though  without  a  penalty,  made  the  offenders  cpiminal. 
And  in  that  case,  they  determined,  that  the  punishment 
was  arbitrarj'^ ;  only  that  it  could  not  extend  to  life.  Mid- 
dleton  as  commissioner  passed  this  act ;  though  he  had  no 
instryctions  for  that  purpose. 

An  act  of  indemnity  passed ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  voted,  that  all  those  who  had   offended   during  the 
late  disorders,  should  be  subjected  to  fines ;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  parliament  was  appointed  for  imposing  them. 
These  proceeded  without  any  regard  to  some   equitable 
rules,  which  the  king  had  prescribed  to  them."  The 
obnoxious  compounded  secretly.     No  consideration 
had,  either  of  men's  riches,  or  of  the  degrees  of  *■' 
guilt;  no  proofs  were  produced:   Inquiries  were  r._ 

s  Burnet)  p.  149.        t  Burnet,  p.  153.  «  Burnet,  p.  147. 
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iDttch  as  m&de :  But  as  fast  as  iiifofmation  was  given  in  CHAt». 
against  any  man,  he  was  marked  down  for  a  particular  ^J^^^^ 
fine :  And  aU  was  transacted  in  ^  secret  commiaee.  When  ^^^ 
the  list  was  read  in  parliament,  exceptions  were  made  to 
several :  Some  had  been  under  age  during  the  civil  wars ; 
*aome  had  been  abroad.  But  it  was  still  replied,  that  a 
proper  time  would  come,  when  every  man  should  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence.  The  only  intention^  it  was  said,  of  set* 
ting  the  fines  was,  that  such  persons  should  have  no  bene-* 
fit  by  the  aet  of  indemnity,  unless  they  paid  the  sum 
demanded:  Every  one  that  chose  to  stand  upon  his 
innocence,  and  renounce  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity^ 
might  do  it  at  his  peril.  It  was  well  known,  that  no  one 
would  dare  so  far  to  set  at  defiance  so  arbitrary  an  admin- 
istration. The  king  wrote  to  the  council,  ordering  them 
to  supersede  the  levying  of  those  fines :  But  ]V(iddleton 
foupd  means,  during  some  time,  to  elude  these  orders.^ 
And  at  last,  the  king  obliged  his  ministers  to  compound 
for  half  the  sums  which  had  been  imposed.  In  all  these 
transactions,  and  in  most  others,  wl^ich  passed  during  the 
present  reign,  we  still  find  the  moderating  hand  of  the 
king,  interposed  to  protect  the  Scots  from  the  oppressions 
which  their  own  countryi;nen,  employed  in  the  ministry, 
were  desirous  of  exercising  over  them. 

But  the  chief  circumstance,  whence  were  derived  all 
the  subsequent  tyranny  and  disorders  in  Scotland,  was  the 
execution  of  the  laws  for  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  ; 
a  mode  of  government,  to  which  a  great  part  of  the  naticm 
had  entertained  an  insurmountable  aversion.  The  rights 
of  patrons  had  for  some  years  been  abolished ;  and  the 
power  of  electing'  ministers  had  been  vested  in  the  kirk 
session,  and  lay  elders.  It  was  now  enacted,  that  all  in-  ^ 
cumbents,  who  had  been  admitted  upon  this  title,  should 
receive  a  presentation  from  the  patron,  and  should  be  in* 
stituted  anew  by  the  bishop,  under  the  penalty  of  depriva- 
tion.  The  more  rigid  presbyterians  concerted  measures 
among  themselves,  and  refused  obedience :  They  imagmed 
that  their  number  would  protect  them.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  parishes,  above  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  Were  at 

3f  Burnet,  p.  SOI. 
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CHAP,  once  declared  vacant*  The  western  counties  chiefly  were 
y^^,^^. obstinate  in  this  particular*  New  ministers  were  sought 
i668w  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  kingdom ;  and  no  one  was  so  ignorant  or 
vitious  as  to  be  rejected*  The  people,  who  loved  ex- 
tremely and  respected  their  former  teachers ;  men  remark- 
able for  the  severity  of  their  manners,  and  their  fervour  114 
preaching;  were  inflamed  against  tl^ese^  intruders,  who 
bad  obtained  their  livings  under  such  invidioiis  circum- 
stances, and  who  took  no  care,  by  the  regularity  of  their 
manners,  to  soften  the  prejudices  entertained  against  them* 
Even  most  of  those  who  retained  their  lifvings  by  compli- 
ance, fell  under  the  imputation  of  hypocrisy,  either  by 
their  showing  a  disgust  to  the  new  model  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  which  they  had  acknowledged;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  declaring  that  their  former  adherence  to 
presbytery  and  the  covenant  had  been  the  result  of  vio- 
lence and  necessity*  And  as  Middleton  and  the  new 
ministry  indulged  themselves  in  great  riot  and  disorder, 
to  which  the  naticm  had  been  little  accustomed,  an  opin- 
<  ion  universally  prevailed,  that  any  form  of  religion,  offered 
by  such  hands,  must  be  profane  and  impious* 

The  people,  notwithstanding  their  discontents,  were 
resolved  to  give  no  handle  against  them,  by  the  least 
symptom  of  mutiny  or  sedition  :  But  this  submissive  dis- 
position, instead  of  procuring  a  mitigation  of  the  rigours, 
was  made  use  of  as  an  argument  for  continuing  the  same 
measures,  which,  by  their  vigour,  it  was  pretended,  had 
produced  so  prompt  an  obedience*  The  king,  however, 
was  disgusted  with  the  violence  of  Middleton';^  and  he 
made  Rothes  commissioner  in  his  place*  ^  This  nobleman 
was  already  president  of  the  council  ;  and  soon  after  was 
made  lord  keeper  and  treasure^*  Lauderdale  still  con- 
tinued secretary  of  state,  and  commonly  resided  at 
London* 

•  ArrAiRs  remained  in  a  peaceable  state,  till  the  severe 
law  was  made  in  England  against  conventicles*'  The 
Scottish  parliament  imitated  that  violence,  by  passing  a 
like  act*  .  A  kind  of  high  commission  court  was  appointed 
by  the  privy  council,  for  executing  this  rigorous  law,  and 

y  Burnet^  p.  202^.  z  1564. 
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for  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  But  even  this  chap. 
court,  illegal  as  it  might  be  deemed,  was  much  preferable  ^^J^Li^. 
to  the  method  next  adopted.  Military  force  was  let  loose  ^5^9, 
by  the  council.  Wherever  the  people  had  generally  for- 
saken  their  churches,  the  guards  were  quartered  through- 
out the  cauntr}%  Sir  James  Turner  commanded  them,  a 
man  wf^se  natural  ferocity  of  temper  was  often  inflamed 
by  the  use  of  strong  liquors.  He  went  about,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  clergy  lists  of  those  who  absented  them- 
selves from  church,  or  were  supposed  to  frequent  conven- 
ticles. Without  any  proof  or  legal  conviction,  he 
demanded  a  fine  from  them,  and  quartered  soldiers  on  the 
supposed  delinquents,  till  he  received  payment.  As  an 
insurrection. was  dreaded  during  the  Dutch  war,  new  for- 
ces wjere  levied,  aiid  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Dalziel 
and  Drummond  ;.  two  officers,  who  had  served  the  king 
duHng  the  civil  wars,  and  had  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Russia,  where  they  had  increased  the  native 
cruelty  of  their  disposition.  A  full  career  was  given  to 
their  tyranny  by  the  Scottish  ministry.  Representations 
were  made  to  the  king  against  these  enormities.  He  seem- 
ed touched  with  the  state  of  the  country  ;  and  besides 
giving  orders,  that  the  ecclesiastical  commission  should  be 
discontinued,  he  signified  his, opinion,  that  another  way  of 
proceeding  was  necessary  for  his  service.' 

This  lenity  of  the  king's  came  too  late  to  remedy  the  , 
disorders.  The  people,  inflamed  wi^h  bigotry,  and  irri- 
tated by  ill  usage,  rost  in  arms.  They  were  instigated 
by  Guthry,  Semple,  aAd  other  preachers.  They  surpri- 
sed Turner  in  Dumfries,  and  resolved  to  have  put  him  to 
death  ;  but  finding,  that  his  orders,  which  fell  into  their 
hands,  were  more  violent  than  his  execution  of  the.m,  they 
spared  his  life.  At  Laneric,  after  tnany  prayers,  they 
renewed  the  covenant,  and  published  their  manifesto  ;  in 
which  they  professed  all  submission  to  the  king  :  They 
desired  only  ^he  reestablishment  of  presbytery,  and  of 
their  former  ministers.  As  many  gentlemen  of  their  par^ 
had  been  confined  on  suspicion  ;  Wallace  and  Learmont, 
two  oflicers,  who  had  served,  but  in  no  high  rank,  were 

a  gurnet,  p.  213. 
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CHAP,    intrusted  by  the  populace  with   the   command.      Their 
force  never  exceeded  two  thousand  men  ;  and  though  the 


1668  country  in  general  bore  them  favour,  men's  spirits  were 
so  subdued,  that  the  rebels  could  expect  no  farther 
accession  of  numbers.  Dalziel  took  the  field  to  oppose 
their  progress.  The  number  was  now  diminished  to  800 ; 
and  these,  having  advanced  near  Edinburgh,  attenipted  to 
find  their  way  back  into  the  west  by  Pentland  Hills.  They 
were  attacked  by  the  king's  forces.^  Finding  that  they 
could  not  escape,  they  stopped  their  march.  Their  clergy 
endeavoured  to  infuse  courage  into  thenn  After  singing 
some  psalms,  the  rebels  turned  on  the  enemy ;  and  being 
assisted  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  they  received  the 
first  charge  very  resolutely.  But  that  was  all  the  action : 
""  Immediately  they  fell  into  disorder,  and  fled  for  their 
lives.  About  forty  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  taken  prisoners.  The  rest,  favoured  by 
the  night,  and  by  the  weariness,  and  even  by  the  pity  of 
the  king's  troops,  made  their  escape. 

The  oppressions  which  these  people  had  suffered,  the 
delusions  under  which  they  laboured,  and  their  inoffensive 
behaviour  during  the  insurrection,  made  them  the  objects 
of  compassion.  Yet  were  the  king's  ministers,  particur 
larly  Sharpe,  resolved  to  t^ke  severe  vengeance.  Ten 
were  hanged  on  one  gibbet  at  Edinburgh :  Thirty-five  before 
their  own  doors  in  different  places.  These  criminals 
might  all  have  saved  their  lives,  if  they  would  have  re- 
nounced the  covenant.  The  executions  were  going  on^ 
when  the  king  put  a  stop  to  them.  He  said,  that  blood 
enough  had  already  been  shed,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  privy  council,  in  which  he  ordered  that  such  of  the 
prisoners  as  should  simply  promise  to  obey  the  laws  for 
the  future,  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  that  the  incorri- 
gible should  be  sent  to  the  plantations.^  This  letter  was 
brought  by  Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow  ;  but  not  be- 
ing immediately  delivered  to  the  council  by  Sharpe  the 
president,**  one  Maccail  had  in  the  interval  been  put  to  the 
torture,  under  which  He  expired.  He  seemed  to  die  in  an 
ecstasy  of  joy.     *'  Fa^ewel,  sun,  ipoon,  and  stars;  fare* 

b  2 8tli  November,  1666.  c  Burnet,  p.' 237. 

d  WodrOAv*d  History,  vol.  1.  p.  255. 
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'^  weL  world  and  time ;  lareweL  weak  and  frail  body :    chap. 
"  Welcome,  eternity  ;  welcome,  angels  and  saints  ;  wel-  ^^..^^J^ 
^<  come,  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and  welcome,  God,  the      ^^^ 
*^  judge  of  all !"     Such  were  his  last  words  ;  and  these 
animated  speeches  he  uttered  with  an  accent  and  manner, 
which  struck  all  the  bystanders  with  astonishment. 

The  settlement  of  Ireland,  after  the  restoration,  was  Affairs  of 
a  work  of  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  England,  or  even 
of  Scotland.  Not  only  the  power,  during  the  former 
usurpations,  bad  there  been  vested  in  the  king's  enemies  : 
The  whole  property,  in  a  manner,  of  the  kingdom,  had 
also  been  changed ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  redress, 
but  with  as  little  violence  as  possible,  many  grievous  hard- 
ships and  iniquities,  which  were  there  complained  of.  -- 

The  Irish  catholics  had  in  1648  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Ormond,  the  king's  lieutenant,  in  which  they  had 
stipulated  pardon  for  their  past  rebellion,  and  had  enga* 
ged  under  cettain  conditions  to  assist  the  royal  cause :  And 
though  the  violence  of  the  priests  and  the  bigotry  of  the 
people  had  prev.ented,'  in  a  great  measure,  jthe  execution 
of  this  treaty ;  yet  were  there  many,  who  having  strictly, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  adhered  to  it,  seemed  on  that 
account  well  entitled  to  reap  the  Iruits  of  their  loyalty. 
Cromwel  having  without  distinction  expelled  all  the  native 
Irish  from  the  three  provinces  of  Munster,  Leinster,  and 
Ulster,  had  confined  them  to*  Connaught  and  the  county 
of  Clare ;  and  among  those  who  had  thus  been  forfeited, 
were  many  whose  innocence  was  altogether  unquestionable. 
Several  protestants  likewise,  and  Ormond  among  the  rest, 
had  all  along  opposed  the  Irish  rebellion;  yet  having  after- 
tlrards  embraced  the  king's  cause  against  the  parliament, 
they  were  all  of  them  attainted  by  Cromwel.  And  there 
were  many  officers  who  had,  from  the  commencement  of  . 
the  insurrection,  served  in  Ireland,  and  who  because  they 
would  not  desert  the  king,  had  been  refused  all  their  arrears 
by  the  English  commonwealth. 

To  all  these  unhappy  sufferers  some  justice  seemed  to 
be  due  :  But  the  difficulty  was  to  find  the  >means  of  redress- 
ing such  great  and  extensive  iniquities.  Almost  all  the 
valuable  pa^ts  of  Iretand  had  been  measured  out  and 
divided,  either  to  the  adventurers,  who  had  lent  money  to 
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CHAP,    the  parliament  for  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
or  to  the  soldiers,  who  had  received  land  in  lieu  of  their 


166S.  arrears*  These  could  not  be  dispossessed,  because  they 
were  the  most  powerful  and  only  armed  part  of  ^Ireland  ; 
because  it  was  requisite  to  favour  them,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  protestant  and  the  English  interest  in  that  kihg<r 
dom.;  and  because  they  had  generally,  with  a  seeming 
zeal  and  alacrity,  concurred  in  the  king's  restoration. 
The  king,  therefore,  issued  a  proclamation ;  in  which  he 
promised  to  maintain  their  setdement,  and  at  the  same 
time  engaged  to  give  redress  ito  the  innocent  suffer- 
ers. There*  was  a  quantity  of  land  as  yet  undivided 
in  Ireland;  and  from  this  and  some  other  fimds,  it 
was  thought  possible  for  the  king  to  fulfil  both  these 
engagements. 

A  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  was  erected,  consisting  altoge* 
ther  of  English  commissioners,  who  had  no  connexion 
with  any  of  the  parties,  into  which  Ireland  was  divided. 
Before  these  were  laid  four  thousand  claims  of  persons 
craving  restitution  on  account  of  their  innocence  ;  and  the 
commissioners  bad  found  leisure  to  examine  only  six 
hundred.     It  already,  appeared,  that  if  all  these  were  to 

be  restored,  the  funds,  whence  the  adventurers  and  sol- 

« 

diers  must  get  reprisals,  would  fall  short  of  giving  them 
any  tolerable  satisfaction.  A  great  alarm  and  anxiety  seized 
all  ranks  of  men  :  The  hopes  and  fears  of  every  party  were 
excited :  These  eagerly  grasped  at  recovering  their  paternal 
inheritance :  Those  were  resolute  to  maintain  their  new 
acquisitions. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  was  created  lord  lieuten-. 
ant ;  being  the  only  petson,  whose,  prudence  and  equity 
could  compose  such  jarring  interests.  A  parliament 
was  assembled  at  Dublin ;  and  as  the  lower  house 
was  almost  entirely  chosen  by  the  soldiers  and  adven- 
turers, who  still  kept  possession,  it  was  extremely  fa- 
vourable to  that  interest.  The  house  of  |>eer&  showed 
greater  impartiality. 

An  insurrection  was  projected>  together  with  a  sur- 
prisal  of  the  castle  of  Dublin,  by  some  of  the  disbanded 
soldiers  ;  but  this  design  was  happily  defeated  by  the 
vigilance  of  Ormond*     Some  of  the  criminals  were  pun- 
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khed.     Blood,  the  most .  desperate  of  them,  escaped  into    chap. 

England.  v.^i^-v'w 

But  affairs  could  not  long  remain  in  the  confusion      lees. 
and  uncertainty  into  ivhich  they  .had  fallen.     All  parties  ' 

seemed  willing  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  pretensions,  in  ' 

order  to  attain  some  stability;  and  Ormond  interposed 
his  authority  for  that  purpose.  The  soldiers  and  adv,en* 
turers  agreed  to  relinquish  a  third  of  their  possessions ; 
and  as  they  had  purchased  their  lands  at  very  low  prices 
they  had  reason  to  thhik  themselves  favoured  by  this 
composition.  All  those,  whp  had  been  attainted  on  ac- 
count of  their  adhering  to  the  king,  were  restored ;  and 
some  of  the  innocent  Irish.  It  was  a  hard  situation,  that 
a  man  was  obliged  to  prove  himself  innocent  in  order  to 
recover  possession  of  the  estate  which  he  and  his  ances- 
tors had  ever  enjoyed :  But  the  hardsl\ip  was  augmented, 
by  the  difficult  conditions  annexed  to  this  proof.  If  the 
person  had  ever  lived  in  the  quarters  of  the  rebels,  he 
was  not  admitted  to  plead  his  innocence  f  and  he  was,  for 
that  reason  alone,  supposed  to  have  been  a  rebel^  The 
heinous  guilt  of  the  Irish  nation  made  men  the 
more  readily  overlook  any  iniquity,  which  might  fall 
on  individuals; .  and  it  was  considered,  that,  though 
it  be  always  the  interest  of  all  good  governments  to  pre- 
vent injustice,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  remedy  it,  afte'ti 
it  has  had  a  long  course,  and  has  been  attended  with  great 
successes. 

Ireland  began  to  attain  a  state  of  some  composu;:e 
when  it  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  act,  passed  by  the 
English  parliament,  which  prohibited  the  importation  of 
Irish  cattle  into  England.®  Ormond  remonstrated  s^ongly 
against  this  law.  He  said,  that  the  present  trade,  carried 
on  between  England  and  Ireland,  was  extremely  to  the 
advantage  6f  the  former  kingdom,  which  received  only 
provisions,  ^or  rude  materials,  in  return  for  every  species 
of  manufacture :  That  if  the  cattle  of  Ireland  were  pro- 
hibited, the  inhabitants  of  that  island  had  no  other  com- 
modity, by  which  they  could  pay  England  for  theil* 
importations,  and  must  have  recourse  to  other  nations  Cor 

e  In  1666.  ^ 
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CHAP,  a  supply :  That  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  En^and,  if 
deprived  of  Irish  provisions,  which  made  living  cheap^ 
1668.  vould  be  obliged  to  augment  the  price  of  labour,  and 
thereby  render  their  manufactures  too  dear  to  be  exported 
to  foreign  markets  :^That  the  indolent  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land, finding  provisions  fall  almost  to  nothing,  would 
never  be  induced  to  labour,  but  would  perpetuate  to  all 
generations  their  native  sloth  and  barbarism:  That  by 
cutting  oiF  almost  entirely  the  trade  between  the  king- 
doms, all  the  natursil  bands  of  union  were  disserved,  and 
nothing  remained  to  keep  the  Irish  in  their  duty  but  force 
and  violence  :  And  that,  by  reducing  that  kingdom  to  ex- 
treme  poverty,  it  would  be  even  rendered  incapable  of 
maintaining  that  military  power,  by  which,  during  its 
well  grounded  discontents,  it  must  necessarily  be  retained 
in  subjection. 

T|^£  king  was  so  much  convinced  of  the  justness  of 
these  reasons,  that  he  used  all  his  interest  to  oppose  the 
bill,  and  he  openly  declared,  that  he  could  not  give  his 
assent  to  it  with  a  safe  conscience.  But  the  commonsv 
were  resolute  in  their  purpose.  Some  of  the  rents  of 
England  had  fallen  of  late  years,  which  had  been  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  importation  of  Irish  catde :  Several  in- 
trigues had  contributed  to  inflame  that  prejudice,  parti- 
cularly those   of  Buckingham   and    Ashley,   who^were 

'  desirous   of  giving  Ormond  disturbance  in  his   govern- 

ment :  And  the  spirit  of  tyranny,  of  which  nations  are  as 
susceptible  as  individuals,  had  extremely  animated  the 
English  to  exert  their  superiority  over  their  dependent 
state.  No  aifoir  c^uld  be  conducted  widi  greater'  violence 
than  this  was  by  the  commons.  They  even  went  so  far 
in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  as  to  declare  the  importation 
of  Irish  catde  to  be  a  husance*  By  this  expression  they 
gave  scope  to  their  passion,  and  at  the  same  time  barred 
the  king^s  prerogative,  by  which  he  might  think  himself 
entitled  to  dispense  with  a  law  so  full  of  injustice  and 
bad  policy.  The  lords  expunged  the  word/  but  as  the 
king  was.  sensible  that  no  supply  would  be  given  by  tho 
commons,  unless  they  were  gratified  in  their  prejudices^ 
he  was  obliged  both  to  employ  his  interest  with  the  peers 
for  making  the  bill  pass,  and  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  it* 
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He  eould  not,  however,  forbear  expressing  his  displeasure    CHAP, 
at  the  jealousy  entertained  against  him,  amd  at  the  inten-  ^]^^ 
tion  which  the  comxnoD»  discovered  of  retrenching  his      ^^gg, 
prerogative. 

This  law  brought  great  distress  for  some  time  upon 
^e  Irish:  but  it  has  occasioned  their  af^ying  with 
greater  industry  to  manufisetures,  and  has  {Hroved  in  the 
issue  beneficial  to  that  kingdom* 
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tels^AUiance  with  France^^A  parlwment^^^&penir^ 
Act^^Biood^s  ctntne^-^Duke  declares  himself  Cathotic^^ 
Exchequer  shut^Deciaraiion  of  tndulgence^->-^Ajttack  ef 
the  Smysma  fleet^-'JVar  declared  with  Holhmd'-'''WeeA^ 
neas  of  the  States-^Baitle  of  Sokbrnf^^andwieh  kiUed 
^^Progreae  of  the  French^^onsternaiion  of  the  Duid^ 
^^Prince  of  Orange  Stadtholder — Massacre  of  the  JDs 
W^s^'^Good  conduct  of  the  Prince-^A  parliameM-^Iie' 
chraiion  ofindutgence  recalled^rSeafight'^Another  Sem- 
fight^^Another  Seafight-^ongr^s  of  Cohgne^^A  fwr^ 
hament^-^Peace  with  Holland. 

<^^-  SINCE  the  restoration,  England  bad  atUtncd^ 

^^^v^i^  situation  which  had  never  been  experienced  in  any  feraier 
'  \U%T  period  of  her  government,  and  which  seemed  the  only  one 
thatv  could  fully  ensure,  at  once,  her  tranquillity  imd  her 
liberty :  The  king  wa«  in  continual  want  of  supply  from 
the  parliament:  and  he  aeemed  willing  to  accommods^ 
himself  to  that  dependent  situation*     Instead  of  reviving 
those  claims  of  prerogative,  so  strenuously  insisted  on  by 
liis   predecessors,   Charley   had  strictly  confined  himself 
within  the  limits  of  law,  and  had  courted^  by  every  art  of 
pc^mlarity,  the  affections  of  his  subjects.     Even  the  seve«> 
rities,  however  blamable^  which  he  had  exercised  against 
fionconformists,  are  to  be  considered    as  expedients  by 
which  he  strove  to   ingratiate   himself  with  that  party 
which  predominated  in  parliament.     But  notwithstanding 
these  promising  appearances,   there  were   many  circun^ 
stances  which  kept  the  government  from  resting  stea<i 
pn  that  bottom   on  which   it  was  placed.     The   err 
having  lost  almost  ail  its  ancient  demesnes,   relied 
tirely  on  voluntary  grants  of  the  people ;  and  the  cc 
inons,  not  fully  accustomed  to^  this  new  situation,  wei 
not  yet  disposed  to  suppl)'  with  sufficient  liberality  d 
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Necessities  of  the  crown*     They  imttsted  too  stHctly  tbe    CHAP. 
example  of  their  predecessors  in  a  rigid  frugality  of  pub-    .       - 
lie  money ;  aod  neither  sufficiently  considered  the  indigent      ^^^^ 
condition  of  their  prince,  nor  the  general  state  of  Europe; 
where  every  nation,  by  its  increase  both  of  magnificence 
ftfid  force,  had  made  great  additions  to  all  public  expend 
•es.     Some  considerable  soms,  indeed,  were  bestowed  on 
6liarl«s ;  atid  the  patriots  of  that  age,  tenacious  of  ancient 
maxims,  loudly  upbraided  the  commons  with  prodigality) 
But  if  we  may  jttdge  by  the  example  of  a  Liter  period^ 
when  the  government  has  become  more  regular,  amd  the 
hilrmony  of  its  parts  has  been  more  happily  adjusted,  thd 
parliaments  of  this  reign  seem  rather  to  have  merited  a 
contrary  reproach. 

The  natural  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  crown 
was,  besides  feeble  irregular  transactions  in  foreign  aifairsi 
af'continual  uncertainty  in  its  domestic  administration* 
No  one  could  answer  with  any  tolerable  assurance  fcxr  the 
measures  of  the  house  of  commons*  Few  of  the  members 
were  attached  to^ the  court  by  any  other  band  than  that  of 
hiclitiation.  Royalists,  indeed,  in  their  principles,  bat 
^experienced  in  business,  they  lay  exposed  to  ^very  r\x* 
moMtat  insinuation ;  and  were  driven  by  momentary  gustft 
or  currents,  no  less  than  the  populace  themselves*  Even 
the  attempts  made  to  gain  an  ascendant  over  them  by  oM^ 
ces,  and,  as  it  is  believed,  bf  <^nbes  and  pensions,  were  apt 
to  operate  in  a  manner  contrary  to  what  was  intended  by 
the  ministers.  The  novelty  of -^the  practice  conveyed  a 
^neral,  and  indeed  a  just  alarm ;  while,  at  the  same  time^ 
the  poverty  of  the  crown  rendered  this  influence  very  limit* 
ed  and  precarious. 

The  character  of  Charles  was  ill-  fitted  to  remedy 
those  defects  in  the  constitution.  He  acted  in  the  admin^ 
istration  of  public  affairs  as  if  government  were  a  pastime^ 
rather  than  a  serious  occupation ;  and  by  the  uncertainty 
of  his  conduct,  be  lost  that  authority  which  could  alone 
bestow  constancy  on  the  fluctuating  resolutions  of  the  par* 
lia^ent.  His  expenses  too,  which  sometimes,  perhaps^ 
exceeded  the  proper  bounds,  were  directed  more  by  incli* 
nation  than  by  policy ;  and  while  they  increased  his  depen** 
dence  on  the  parliament,  they  were  not  calculated  fully  tO" 


t  CRAP,    satisfy  eidier  die  interested  or  dbinttrested  part  of  llist 

^J;^^  assembly. 
IMS.  ^^^  parliament  met^  after  a  long  adjonmment;  aad 

stb  Fe^    tlie  king  promised  himself  every  tliiAg  from  die  a^tachmei^ 

m^it  *  of  die  commoBS.  AU  his  late  measures  had  beon  caku- 
kited  to  acquire  the  good  will  of  his  people ;  and,  above 
all,  die  triple  league,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  srfile  to  e&ce 
all  the  disag^eeaUe  impressious  left  by  the  unbi4>py  cobk 
clusion  of  die  Dutch  wsu*.  But  a  new  attempt  made  by 
the  court,  and  a  laudable  one  too,  lost  him,  for  a  time,  die 
effect  of  all  these  endeavours.  Buckingham^  who  was  in 
great  favour  with  die  kii^,  and  carried  on  many  iiitr%iiea^ 
among  the  commons,  had  also  endeavoured  to  supposi 
connexions  with  the  nonconformists ;  and  he  noiw  iormei 
a  scheme,  in  concert  with  the  lord  keeper,  sir  Orknda 
JBridgeman,  and  die  chief  justice,  sir  Mautthew  Hale,  two 
wordiy  patriots,  to  put  an  end  to  those  severities  under 
which  these  religionists  had  so  long  laboured.  It  was 
proposed  to  reconcile  the  pre8b3rterians  by  a  comprdiei|i> 
sion,  and  to  grant  a  toleration  to  the  indeptndeirta  and 
other  sectaries.  Favour  seems  not,  by  this  scheme  as  by 
others  eml»'aced  during  the  present  reign,  to  have  been 
intended  the  catholics :  Yet  were  the  zealous  oommci:&  so 
disgusted,  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  on  even  to  give 
the  king  thanks  for  the  triple  league,  howev^*  lauddhk 
diat  measure  was  then,  and  has  ever  since  been^  esteemed^ 
They  iminediately  voted  an  address  for  a  proclamation 
against  conventicles.  Their  request  was  complied  witk; 
but  as  the  king  still  dropped  some  hints  of  his  desire  to 
.reconcile  his  protestant  subjects,  the  commons  passed  a 
very  unusual  vote,  that  no  man  should  bring  into  the  house 
any  bill  of  that  nature.  The  king  in  vain  reiterated  his 
solicitations  for  supply;  represented  the  necessity  of  equip- 
ping a  fleet;  and  even  offered,  that  the  money  which  they, 
should  grant  should  be  collected  and  issued  for  that  pur- 
pose by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  house.  Instead 
of  complying,  the  commons  voted  an  inquiry  into  all  the 
miscarriages  during  the  late -war;  the  slackening  of  saU 
after  the  duke's  victory  from  false  orders  delivered  by 
Brounker,  the  miscarriage  at  Bergen,  the  division  of  tte 
fleet  under  prince  Rupert  s^nd  Albemarle,  the  disgrace,  of 
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Chiidiam.  Bmunker  was  expelled  the  house,  and  ordered  dHAP. 
to  be  impeached.  Commissioner  Pet,  who  had  neglected 
orders  issiied  for  the  security  of  Chatham,^  met  with  the  >^^q^ 
same  fate.  These  impeachments  were  never  prosecuted. 
The  house  at  length,  having  been  indulged  in  all'thek 
prejudices,  were  prevailed  with  to  vote  the  king  three 
himdred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  by  an  imposition  on 
wine  and  other  liquors;  after  which  they  were  adjourned. 

Public  business,  besides  being  retarded  by  the  dis*  iithMaj. 
gust  of  the  commons  against  the  tolerating  msixims  of  die 
court,  met  wi&  obstructions  this  session  from  a  quarrel 
l)etween  the  twa  houses.  Skinner,  a  rich  merchant  in 
dLondonV  having  suffered  some  injuries  from  the  East  In- 
dtft  company,  laid  the  matter  by  petition  before  the  house 
cif  lords,  by  whom  he  was  relieved  in  costs  and  damages 
to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  pounds.  The>  commons 
voted,  that  the  lords,  in  taking  cognisance  of  thi^  afikir, 
otigiaally,  widiout  any  appeal  from  inferbr  courts,  had 
acted  in  a  manner  not  agreeable  to  th€  laws  of  the  land,  ' 
and  tending  to  deprive  the  subject  of  the  t-ight,  ease^  and 
ben^t  due  to  him  by  these  laws-;  and  that  Skinner,  in 
pinosectiting  the  suit  srfter  this  manner,  had  infringed  the 
privileges  of  the  commons;  for  which  oiFeneethey  ordered 
him  to  be  taken  into  custody.  Some  conferences  ensued 
between  the  houses ;  where  the  lords  were  tenacious  of 
their  right  of  judicature,  and  mantained  that  the  method 
in  which  they  had  exercised  it  was  quite  regular.  The 
commons  rose  into  a  great  ferment ;  and  went  so  far  as  to 
vote,  that  -^  Mrfaoever  should  be  aiding  or  assisting  in 
f^  putting  in  execution  the  order  or  sentence  of  the  house 
^^  of  lords,  in  the  case  of  Skinner  against  the  East  India 
*'  company ;  should  be  deemed  a  betrayer  of  the  -righte 
**  and  liberties  of  the  commons^of  England,  and  an  infrin-  • 
**  ger  of  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons."  T'hey 
rightly  judged,  that  it  would  not  be  easy^  after  this  vote, 
;to  find  any  one  who  would  venture  to  incur  their  Indigna- 
tion. The  proceedings  indeed  of  the  lords  seem  in  this 
case  to  have  been  unusual,  and  without  precedent. 

Tk«  king's  necessities  obliged  him  again  to  assemble      16(3§- 
the    parliament,    who    showed  some  disposition    to    re-  octoben 
lieve  him.    The  price,  how'cter,  wtdcfe  he  must  pay  for 
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CHAP,  this  indulgence^  was  his  yielding  to  new  laws  against  coii<» 
^;|^/^  venticles.  His  complaisance  in  this  paiticidor  contribnted 
i0({^  more  to  gain  the  commons,  tiian  sdl  tile  pomj^ons  pretei!* 
ces  of  supporting  the  triple  allianee,  that  popular  mea* 
awe  by  which  he  expected  to  make  such-advantage.  The 
quarrel-  between  the  two  houses  was  revived ;  and  as  the^ 
commons  had  voted  only  four  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
with  which  the  king  was  not  satisfied,  he  thought  proper^ 
before  they  had  carried  their  vote  into  a  law,  to  prorogue 
nth  of  De- them.  The  only  business  finished  this  short,  session  was. 
the  receiving  of  the  report  of  the  committee  appomted  for 
examining  the  public  accounts.  On  the  first  inspection  of 
this  report,  there  sfppears  a  great  sum,  no  less  dian  a  mfl« 
Hon  and  a  half,  unaccounted  for ;  and  the  natural  infers 
ence  is,  that  the  king  had  much  abused  the  trust  repoisat 
in  him  by  parliament.  But  a  more  accurate  inspection  of 
particulars  serves,  in  a  great  measure,  to  remove  this  im- 
putation. The  king,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  tell  the 
parliament  from  the  throne,  ^^  That  Jte  had  fvMf  informed 
'^  himself  of  that  matter,  and  did  aftrm,  that  no  part  of 
^^  those  moneys  which  they  had  given  him  had  been  diverted 
*^  to  other  uses,  but,  on  the  contrary,  besides  all  those 
**  supplies,  a  very  great  sum  had  been  raised  out  of  there- 
^^  venue  and  credit,  and  a  very  great  debt  contracted ;  and'att 
'*  for  the  war."  Though  artificial  pretences  have  often  been 
employed  by  kings  in  their  speeches  to  pariiaihent,  and  by 
none  more  than  Charles,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  suspect 
him  of  a  direct  lie  and  falsehood.  He  must  have  had  some 
reasons,  and  perhaps  not  unplausible  ones,  for  this  alEr-' 
mation,  of  which  all  his  hearers  as  they  had  the  accounts 
lying  before  them,  were  at  that  time  competent  judges.*^ 
The  method  which  all  parliaments'  had  ht^erto  fol- 
-  lowed  was,  to  vote  a  particular  sum  for  the  supply,  with- 
out any  distinction,  or  any  appropriation  to  particular  ser- 
vices.  So  long  as  the  demands  of  the  crown  were  smatt 
and  casual,  no  great  inconveniences  arose  from  this  prac- 
tice. But  as  all  the  measures  of  government  were 
N  now  changed,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  if  the  kin^ 
made  a  just  application  of  public  money,  thh  inac- 
curate method  of  proceeding,  by  exposing  him  to  suspicion^ 

*  See  note  [Q]  at  the  end  of  the  tolume. 
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was  prejuclicial  to  him*v  If  he  were  iaclmed  to  act  other-    CHAP. 

V.XV 

wise,  it  was  e«q|us^ly.  hurtful  to  the  peo^e*  For  these  rea-* 


8<ms«  a  contrary  practice,  daring  all  the  late  reigns,,  has      i^^^ 
constantly  been  fcdlowed  by  the  comnions* 

When  the  parliament  met  after  the  prorogation,  they      i670. 
entered  anew  upon  the  business  of  supply,  and  granted  ^^^^^ 
the  king  an  additional  duty, -during  eight  years,  oi  twelve 
pounds  on  each  tun  of  Spanish  wine  imported,  eight  on 
each  tun  of  French.     A  4aw  also  passed  empowering  him 
to  s^  the  fee  farm  rents ;  die  last  remains  of  the  demesnes, 
by  which  the   ancient  kings  of   England  had  been  sup** 
ported.     By  this  expedient,  he  obtained  some  supply  for 
bis  present  necessities,  but  left  the  crown,  if  possible,  still  , 
iBPfe«dependent  than  before*.     How  much  money  might 
I>e  raisdd,  by  these  sales,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  could  not 
be  near  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  the 
fium  assigned  by  some  writers.® 

.Tttfi  act  against  conventicles  passed^  and  received  the 
w&yaX  assent*  It  bears  the  appearance  of  mitigating  the 
Ibrmer  persecuting  laws ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  spi- 
rit, which  had  broken  out  aliAost  every  session  during 
^is  parliament)  it  was  not  intended  as  any  favour  to  the 
acHaconformists.  Experienee  probad>ly  had  taught,  that 
lawB  over  rigid  and  severe  could  not  be  executed.  By 
dm  act  the  hearer  in  a  conventicle  (that  is,  in  a  dissent* 
H»g  assembly,  where  more  than  five  were  present,  besides 
tkut  family,)  was  fined  five  shillings  for  the  first  offence, 
ten  for  the  second ;  the  preacher  twenty  pounds  for  the 
first  offence,  forty  for  the  second.  The  person,  in  whose 
bouse  the  conventicle  met,  was  amerced  a  like  sum  with 
dto  preacher.  One  clause  is  remarkable ;  that,  if  any  dis- 
p^e  should  arise  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  any 
part  of  the  act,  the  judges  should  always  explain  the 
doiibt  m  the  sense  least  favourable  to  conventicles,  it  be- 
iiag  the  intention  of  parliament  entirely  to  suppress  them. 
Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  commons,  that  they  violated  the 
plainest  and  most  established  maxims  of  civil  policy,  which 
r^uire,  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  favour  shoul4 
always  be  given  to  the  prisoner. 

e  Mr.  Carte,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Answer  to  the  Bystander,  p.  99,  say  a 
4uit  the  tale  of  the  fee  farm  rents  would  not  yield  above  oo^  hamfa*ed  thoosaod 
pounds,  and  his  reasons  appear  veil  founded. 
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CHAP.         The  affair  of  Suaner  still  remaintd  a  ground  of  qua?- 
^.^^^J^  rel  between  the  two  bouses ;  but  the  king  prevailed  with 
1670.     ^^  peers  to  accept  of  the  expedient  proposed  by  the  com- 
mons, that  a  general  rasure  should  be  made  of  aU  die 
laiatsactioas  with  regard  to  that  disputed  question. 

Some  attempts  were  made  by  die  king  to  effect  a 
union  between  England  and  Scodand :  Though  they  were 
too  feeble  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  which  obstructed 
that  useful  and  important  undertakiog.  Commissionen 
were  appointed  to  meet,  in  order  to  regulate  the  condi- 
tions :  But  the  design,  chiefly  by  the  intrigues  of  Lauder- 
dale, soon  after  came  to  nothing. 

The  king,  about  this  time,  began  frequently  to  attend 
the  debates  of  the  house  o£  peers.  He  said,  that  they 
amused  him,  and  that  he  found  them  no  less  entertaining 
than  a  play.  But  deeper  designs  were  suspected.  As  he 
seemed  to  interest  himself  extremely  in  the  cause  of  lord 
Roos,  who  had  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  wife  on  the 
accusation  of  adultery,  and  applied  to  parliament  finr  leave 
to  marry  again ;  people  imagined,  that  Charles  intended 
to  make  a  precedent  of  the  case,  and  that  some  other  pre- 
tence would  be  found  for  getting  rid  of  the  queen*  Many 
proposals  to  this  purpose,  it  is  said,  were  made  him  by 
Buckingham  :  But  the  king,  how  little  scrupulous  soever 
in  some  respects,  was  incapable  of  any  action  harsh  or  bar- 
barous ;  and  he  always  rejected  every  scheme  of  this  na- 
ture. A  suspicion,  however,  of  such  intentions,  it  was 
observed,  had,  at  this  time,  begotten  a  coldness  between 
the  two  royal  brothers.  . 

We  now  come  to  a  period-,  when  the  king's  counseb, 
which  had  hitherto,  in  the  main,  been  good,  though-  neg- 
'  ligent  and  fluctuating,  became,  during  some  time,  remar- 
kably bad,  or  eveii  criminal ;  and  breeding  incurable  jea- 
lousies in  all  men,  were  followed  by  such  consequei^pes 
as  had  almost  terminated  in  die  ruin  both  of  prince  and 
people.     Happily,  the  same  negligence  still  attended  hii 
and,  as  it  had  lessened  the  influence  of  the  good,  it  al 
diminished  the  effect  of  the   bad,  measures   which 
embraced. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  committee  of  council,  esti 
Hshed  for  foreign  affairs,  was  entirely  changed;  and  tl« 
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prince  Rupert^  the  duke  nf  Onpond,  secretary  Trevor,  and   chap. 
lord  keeper  Bridgeman,  men  in  whose  honour  the  nation 


had  great  confidence,  were  never  called  to  any  delibera-  iq^q^ 
tions.  The  whole  secret  was  intrusted  to  five  persons, 
ClifFord,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauder* 
dale*  These  men  were  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  ThcCaW. 
Cabal,  a  word  Which  the  initial  letters  of  their  names  hap- 
pened to  compose.  Never  was  there  a  mor^  dangerous 
ministry  in  England,  nor  one  more  noted  for  pernicious 
counsels. 

Lord  Ashley,  soon  after  known  by  the  name  of  earl  Their  chm- 
of  Shaftesbury,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  charac* 
ters  of  the  age,  and  the  cljiief  spring  of  all  the  Succeeding 
movements.  During  his'  early  youth,  he  had  engaged  in 
the  late  king's  party ;  but  being  disgusted  with  some  mea- 
sures of  prince  Maurice,  he  soon  deserted  to  the  parlia* 
ment.  He  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
Cromwel;  and,  as  he  had  great  influence  with  the 
presbyterians,  he  was  serviceable  in  supporting,  with  his 
party,  the  authority  of  that  usurper.  He  employed  the 
same  credit,  in  promoting  the  restoration ;  and  on  that  ac« 
count  both  deserved  and  acquired  favour  with  the  king. 
In  all  his  changes,  he  still  maintained  the  character  of  ne- 
ver betraying  those  friends  whom  he  deserted ;  and  which- 
ever party  he  joined,  his  great  capacity  and  singular 
talents  soon  gained  him  their  confidence,  and  enabled  him 
to  take  the  lead  among  them.  No  station  could  satisfy 
his  ambition,  no  fatigues  were  insuperable  to  his  industry. 
Well  acquainted  with  the  blind  attachment  of  faction,  he 
surmounted  all  sense  of  shame :  And  relying  on  the  sub- 
tilty  of  his  contrivances,  he  was  not  startled  with  enters 
prises  the  most  hazardous  and  most  criminal.  His  talents, 
both  of  public  speaking  and  private  insinuation,  shone  out 
in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  amidst  all  his  furious  passions, 
he  possessed  a  sound  judgment  of  business,  and  still  more 
of  men.  Though  fitted  by  nature  for  beginning  and 
pushing  the  greatest  undertakings,  he  was  never  able  to 
conduct  any  to  a  happy  period ;  and  his  eminent  abilities, 
by  reason  of  his  insatiable  desires,  were  equally  dangerous 
to  himself,  to  the  prince,  and  to  the  people. 

Vol..  VI'.  K  k  k 
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CHAF.  The  duke  of  Backingham  possessed  all  the  advan- 
^y^/  tages,  which  a  graceful  person,  ^  high  rank^  a  aplendid 
1670.  fortune,  and  a  lirely  wit  could  be&tow  ;  but  by  his  wild 
conduct,  unrestrained  either  by  prudence  or  principle^  be 
found  mean^  to  render  himself  in  the  end  odious  and  even 
insignificant*  The  least  interest  could  make  him  abandon 
his  honour  ;  the  smallest  pleasure  could  seduce  him  from 
his  interest ;  the  most  frivolous  caprice  was  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  his  pleasure*  By  his  want  of  secrecy  and 
constancy,  he  destroyed  his  character  in  public  life  ;  by 
his  contempt  of  order  and  economy,  he  dissipated  his 
private  fortune  ;  by  riot  and  debauchery,  he  ruined  his 
healthy  and  he  remained  at  last  as  incapable  of  doing 
hurt,  as  he  had  ever  been  little  desirous  of  doing  good, 
to  mankind. 

The  earl,  soon  after  created  duke,  of  Lauderdale, 
was  not  defective  in  natural,  and  still  leas  in  acquired  ta- 
lents ;  but  neither  was  his  address  graceful,  nor  his 
understanding  just*  His  principles,  or  more  properly 
speaking  his  prejudices,  were  obstinate,  but  unable  tp  res- 
train his  ambition  :  His  ambition  was  still  less  daiigerous 
than  the  tyranny  and  violence  of  his  temper*  An  iinpla- 
eable  enemy,  but  a  lukewarm  frjend  ;  insolent  to  his  infe* 
riors,  but  abject  to  his  superiors  ;  though  in  his  wholf 
character  and  deportment  he  was  almost  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  king,  he  had  the  fortune,  beyond  any  other 
minister,  to  maintain,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign^ 

an  ascendant  over  him. 

« 

The  talents  of  parliamentary  eloquence  and  intrigue 
had  raised  sir  Thomas  CiiiTord ;  and  his  daring  impetuous 
fipirit  gave  him  weight  in  the  king's  counsels*  Of  the 
whole  cabal,  Arlington  was  the  least  dangerous,  either  by 
his  vices  or  his  talents*  His  judgment  was  sound,  though 
his  capacity  was  but  moderate  y  and  his  intentions  were 
good,  though  he  wanted  courage  and  integrity  to  perse- 
vere in  them.  Together  with  Temple  and  Bridgeman,  he 
hnd  been  a  great  promoter  of  the  triple  league  ;  but  be 
threw  himseli,  with  equal  alacrity,  into  opposite  measures, 
when  he  found  them  agreeable  to  his  master*  Clifford 
and  "he  were  secretly  catholics  :  Shaftesbury,  though  ad- 
dicted to  astrology,  was  reckoned  a  deist :    Buckingham 
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had  too  littk  reflectioii  to  embrace  any  steady  principles  :    CHAP. 
Lauderdale  had  long  been  a  bigoted  and  furious  presbyte- 


rian  t  and  die  opinions  of  that  sect  still  kept  possession     i^ra 
of  his  mind,   how  little  soever  th^y   appeared   in   his 
conduct* 

The  dark  counsels  of  the  cabal,  though  from  the  first  Their 
they  gave  anxiety  to  all  men  of  reflection,  were  not  tho*  «>«*«»*«*'• 
roughly  known  but  by  the  event*  Such  seem  to  have  been 
the  views  which  they,  in  concurrence  with  some  catholic 
courtiers,  who  had  the  ear  of  their  sovereign,  suggested 
to  the  king  and  the  duke,  which  these  princes  too  gree* 
dily  embraced.  They  said,  that  the  parliament,  though  . 
Hie  spirit  of  party,  for  the  present,  attached  them  to  the 
crown,  were  still  more  attached  to  those  powers  and  pri* 
vileges  ^hich  their  predecessors  had  usurped  from  the 
sovereign  :  That  after  the  first  flow  of  kindness  was  spent, 
they  had  discovered  evident  symptoms  of  discontent ;  and 
Would  be  sure  to  turn  against  the  king  all  the  authority 
which  they  yet  retained,  and  still  more  those  pretensions 
which  it  was^asy  for  them  in  a  moment  to  revive  :  That 
they  not  only  kept  the  king  in  dependence  by  means  of  ». 
his  precarious  revenue,  but  had  never  discovered  a  suita* 
Ue  generosity,  even  in  those  temporary  supplies  which 
they  granted  him :  That  it  was  high  time  for  the  prince  to 
rouse  himself  from  his  lethargy,  and  to  recover  that  au*- 
thority  which  his  predecessors,  during  so  many  ages,  had 
peaceably  enjoyed  :  That  the  great  error  or  misfortune  of 
his  father  was  the  not  having  formed  any  close  connexion 
with  foreign  princes,  who,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  might  have  found  their  interest  in  supporting 
him  :  That  the  present  alliances,  being  entered  into  with 
so  many  weaker  potentates,  who  themselves  stood  in  need 
of  the  king^s  protection,  could  never  serve  to  maintain, 
much  less  augment,  the  royal  authority  :  That  the  French 
monarch  alone,  so  generous  a  prince,  and  by  blood  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  king,  would  be  found  both  able  and 
willing,  if  gratified  in  his  ambition,  to  defend  the  Qommon 
-cause  of  kings  against  usurping  subjects  :  That  a  war^ 
undertaken,  against  Holland  by  the  united  force  of  two 
such  mighty  potentate^,  would  prove  an  easy  enterprisci 
and  would  serve  all  the  purposes  which^were  aimed  at  : 
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CHAP.   That,  under  pretence  of  that  war,  itinrould  net  be  difi- 
cult  to  levy  a  military  force,  without  which,  during  the 


167CK  prevalence  of  republican  principles  among  his  subjects, 
the  king  would  vainly  expect  to  defend  his  prerogative  : 
That  his  naval  power  might  be  maintained,  partly  by  the 
supplies,  which,  on  other  pretences,  would  previously  be 
obtained  from'  parliament ;  pardy  by  subsidies  from 
France  i;  partly  by  captures,  which  might  easily  be  made 
on  that  opulent  republic  :  That,  in  such  a  situation,  at- 
tempts to  recover  the  lost  authority  of  the  crown  would 
be  attended  with  success ;  nor  would  toy  malcontents  dare 
to  resist  a  prince  fortified  by  so  powerful  an^  alliance  ;  or 
if  they  did,  they  would  only  draw  more  certsun  ruin  oa 
themselves  and  on  their  cause  :  And  that,  by  subduing 
the  States,  a  great  step  would  be  made  towards  a  reforma* 
tion  of  the  government ;  since  it  was  apparent,  that  that 
republic,  by  its  fame  and  grandeur,  fortified,  in  his  factious 
subjects,  their  attachment  to  what  they  vainly  termed  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties. 

These  suggestions  happened  fatally  to  concur  with  all 
the  inclinations  and  prejudices  of  the  king;  his  desire  of 
more  extensive  authority,  his  propensity  to  the  cadiolic 
religion,  his  avidity  for  money.  He  seems  likewise,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  have  qntertained  great 
jealousy  of  his  own  subjects,  and,  on  that  account,  a  de- 
sire of  fortifying  himself  by  an  intimate  alliance  with 
France.  So  early  as  1664,  he  had  offered  the  French 
monarch  to  allow  him,  without  opposition,  to  conquer 
Flanders,  provided  that  prince  would  engage  to  furnish 
l^im  with  ten  thousand  infantry,  and  a  suitable  number  of 
cavalry,  in  case  of  any  rebellion  in  England/  As  no 
dangerous  symptoms  at  that  time  appeared,  we  are  left  to 
conjecture,  from  this  incident,  what  opinion  Charles  had 
conceived  of  the  factious  dispositibn  of  his  people. 

Even  during  the  time  when  the  triple  alliance  was 
anost  zealously  cultivated,  the  king  never  seeps  to  have 
been  entirely  cordial  in  those  salutary  measures,  but  still 
to  have  cast  a  longing  eye  towards  the  French  alliance. 
Clifford,  who  had  much  of  his  confidence,  said  impru- 
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dendy,   *^  Notwithstanding  aU  this  joy,  we  must  have  a    chap. 
^^  second  war  with  Holland."   The  accession  of  the  emperor 


to  that  alliance  had  been  refused  by  England  on  frivolous  1570: 
pretences.  And  many  unfriendly  cavils  were  raised 
agsunst  the  States  with  regard  to  Surinam  and  the  conduct 
of  the  East  India  company ."i^  But  about  April  1669,  the 
strongest  symptoms  appeared  of  those  fatal  measures 
which  were  afterwards  more  openly  pursued. 

De  Wit,  at  that  time,  came  to  Temple,  and  told  him, 
that  he  paiid  him  a  visit  as  a  friend,  not  as  a  minister. 
The  occasion  was,  to  acquaint  him  with  a  conversation 
whidii  he  had  lately  had  with  Puffendorf,  the  Swedish 
agent,  who  had  passed  by  the  Hague  in  the  way  from 
Paris  to  his  own  country.  The  French  ministers,  Puffen- 
dorf said,  had  taken  much  pains  to  persuade  him,  that 
the  Swedes  would  very  ill  find  their  account  in  those  mea- 
sures which  they  had  lately  embraced  :  Thkt  Spain  would 
fail  them  in  all  her  promises  of  subsidies  ;  nor  would 
Holland  alone  be  able  to  support  them  :  That  England 
would  cert^nly  fail  them,  and  had  already  adopted  coun- 
sels direcdy  opposite  to  those  which  by  the  triple  league 
she  had  bound  herself  to  pursue  :  And  that  the  resolution 
was  not  the  less  fixed  and  certain,  because  the  secret  was 
as  yet  communicated  to  very  few,  either  in  the  French  or 
English  court.  When  Puffendorf  seemed  incredulous, 
Turenne  showed  hii|i  a  letter  from  Colbert  de  Crossy,  the 
French  minister  at  London,  in  which,  after  mentioning 
the  success  of  his  negotiations,  and  the  favourable  dispo- 
sition of  the  chief  ministers  there,  he  added,  ^^  And  I 
^^  have  at  last  made  them  sensible  of  the  full  extent  of  his 
^^  majesty's  bounty ."^  From  this  incident  it  appears,  that 
the  infamous  practice  of  selling  themselves  to  foreign  prin- 
ces, a  practice  which,  notwithstanding  the  malignity  of 
the  vulgar,  is  certainly  rare  among  men  in  high  office, 
had  not  been  scrupled  by  Charles's  ministers,  who  even 
obtained  their  master's  consent  to  this  dishonourable 
corruption. 

But  while  all  men  of  penetration,  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  were  alarmed  with  these  incidents,   the  visit 

*  See  not6  [R]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
h  Temploy  vol.  ii  p.  179. 
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CfihP.    tvhich  the  kinr  teceived  ft-om  hiA  sister,  the  datchess  of 
i^AT.     Orleans,  was  the  foundation  of  still  stronger  suspicions* 


^g^  LewiS)  knowing  the  address  and  insinuation  of  that  amia* 
ble  printess,  and  the  great  influence  which  she  had  gained 
6ver  her  brother,  had  engaged  her  to  employ  all  lier  good 
offices,  in  order  to  detach  Charles  from  die  triple  league, 
which  he  knew,  had  fixed  such  itisurmountable  barrtets  to 
liis  ambition  )  and  he  now  sent  her  to  put  the  last  hiind  to 
the  plan  of  their  conjunct  operations.  That  he  might  the 
better  cover  this  negotiation  he  pretended  to  visit  his  froii- 
tiers,  pafticukrly  the  great  works  which  he  had  underta* 
ken  at  Dunkirk  ;  and  he  carried  the  queen  and  the  y^holt 
i6Ui  May.  coutt  along  with  him.  While  he  remained  on  the  opposite 
shore,  the  dutchess  of  Orleans  went  over  to  England ; 
and  Charles  met  her  at  Dover,  where  they  passed  tea 
days  together  in  great  mirth  and  festivity.  By  her  artifi* 
ces  and  caresses,  she  prevailed  on  Charles  to  relinquish 
AUianee  the  most  settled  maxims  of  honour  and  policy,  and  to 
France.  S^iish  his  engagements  with  Lewis  for  the  destruction  of 
Holland  ;  as  well  as  for  the  subsequent  change  of  religion 
in  England. 

Bvr  Lewis  well  knew  Charleses  character,  and  the 
usual  fluctuation  of  his  counsels,  tn  order  to  fix  him  in 
the  French  interests,  he  resolved  to  bind  him  by  the  ties 
of  pleasure,  the  only  ones  which  with  him  were  irresist- 
ible ;  and  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  French  mistress,  by 
whose  means  he  hoped,  for  the  future,  to  govern  him* 
The  dutches  .of  Orleans  brought  with  her  a  young  lady 
of  the  name  of  Querouaille,  whom  the  king  carried  to 
London,  and  soon  after  created  dutchess  of  Portsmouth. 
He  was  extremely  attached  to  her  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  *.  and  she  proved  a  great  means  of  supporting 
his  connexions  with  her  native  country. 

TH£  satisfaction  which  Charles,  reaped  from  his  nei^ 
alliance,  received  a  great  check  by  the  death  of  hts  sister, 
and  still  more  by  those  melancholy  circumstances  which 
attended  it.  Her  death^was  sudden,  after  a  few  days'  ill- 
ness  r  and  she  was  seized  with  the  malady  upon  drinking 
a  glass  of  succory  water.  Strong  suspicions  of  poison 
arose  in  the  court  of  France,  and  were  spread  all  over 
Europe ;  and  as  her  husband  had  discovered  many  f  3mrip- 


toms  of  jenIoMsy  and  discontent  on  account  of  her  con-*    ghaf. 
duct,  he  wa$  universally,  believed  to  be  the  author  of  the  ^^X* 
^rin^e*     Charles  himself,  during  some  time,  was  entirely      j^^^ 
convinced  of  his  guilt ;  but  upon  receiving  the  attestation 
of  i^ysicians,  who,  on  opening  her  body,  fou^d  no  fpun-^ 
daticm  for  the  general  rumour,  he  was,  or  pretended  to 
be,  satisfied*     The  duke  of  Orleans  indeed  did  never,  in 
9ny  other  ctrcum$tance  of  hi9  \ik^  betray  ^uch  disposi- 
tions as  might  lead  him  to  so  criminal  an  action ;.  ^nd  (^ 
lady,  it  is  said,  drank  the  remains^  of  the  same  glass,  with- 
out feeling  any  inconvenience.      The  sudden  death  of 
princes  is  commonly  accompanied  with  these  disma}  sur- 
mises ;  and  therefore  less  weight  is  in  this  case  to  be  laid 
on  the  suspicions  of  the  public. 

Charles,  instead  of  breaking  with  France  upon  this 
incident,  took  advantage  of  it  to  send  over  Buckingham, 
under  pretence  of  condoling  with  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
but  in  reality  to  concert  farther  measures  for  the  projected 
war*  Never  ambassador  received  greater  caresses.  The 
more  destructive  the  present  measures  were  to  the  in^ 
terests  of  England,  the  more  natural  was  it  for  Lewis  to 
load  with  civilities,  and  even  with  favours,  those  whom 
he  could  engage  to  promote  them. 

The  journey  of  Buckingham  augmented  the  suspi- 
cions in  Holland,  which  every  circumstance  tended  still 
farther  to  confirm*  Lewis  made  a  sudden  irruption  into 
Lorraine ;  and  though  he  missed  seizing  the  duke  him- 
self, who  had  no  surmise  of  the  danger,  and  who  narrow- 
ly escaped,  he  was  soon  able,  without  resistance,  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  whole  country.  The  French 
monarch  was  so  far  unhappy,  that,  though  the  most 
tempting  opportunities  oiFered  themselves,  he  had  not 
commonly  so  much  as  the  pretence  of  equity  and  justice 
t:o  cover  his  ambitious  measures.  This  acquisition  of 
JLtOrraine  ought  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  in  the  triple  league  as  much  as  an  inva- 
sion of  Flanders  itself;  yet  did  Charles  turn  a  deaf  ear 
^o  all  remonstrances  made  him  upon  that  subject. 

But  what  tended  chiefly  to  open  the  eyes  of  de  Wit  '  . 

SLtxd  the  States,  with  regard  to  the  measures  of  England, 
-viras    the    sudden  recall  of  sir  William  Temple.     This 
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CHAP,    minister  had  so  firmly  established  his  character  of  honour 
and  integrity,  that  he  was  believed  incapable  even  of  obey- 


lero.  ^°S  ^'^^  master's  commands,  in  promoting  measures  which 
he  esteemed  pernicious  to  his  country ;  and  so  long  as  he 
remained  in  employment,  de  Wit  thought  himself  assured 
of  the  fidelity  of  England.  Charles  was  so  sensible  of 
this  prepossession,  that  he  ordered  Temple  to  leave  his 
family  at  the  Qague,  and  pretended,  that  that  minister 
would  immediately  return  after  having  conferred  with  the 
king  about  some  business,  where  his  negotiation  had  met 
with  some  obstructions.  De  Wit  made  the  Dutch  resi- 
dent inform  the  English  court,  that  he  should  consider 
the  recall  of  Temple  as  an  express  declaration  of  a  change 
of  measures  in  England ;  and  should  even  know  what  in- 
terpretation to  put  upon  any  delay  of  his  return. 
Oetoksi.  '  While  these  measures  were  secretly  in  agitation,  the 
mcnt  parliament  met  according  to  adjournment.  The  king 
made  a  short  speech,  and  left  the  business  to  be  enlarged 
upon  by  the  keeper.  That  minister  much  insisted  on  ^ 
king's  great  want  of  supply ;  the  mighty  increase  of  the 
naval  power  of  France,  now  triple  to  what  it  was  before 
the  last  war  with  Holland;  the  decay  of  the  English 
navy;  the  necessity  of  fitting  out  next  year  a  fleet  of 
fifty  sail ;  the  obligations  which  the  king  lay  under  by 
several  treaties  to  exert  himself  for  the  common  good  of 
Christendom.  Among  other  treaties,  he  mentioned  the 
triple  alliance,  and  the  defensive  league  with  the  States. 

The  artifice  succeeded.  The  house  of  commons,  en* 
tirely  satisfied  with  the  king's  measures,  voted  him  consi- 
derable supplies.  A  land  tax  for  a  year  was  imposed  of 
a  shilling  a  pound ;  two  shillings  a  pound  on  two  thirds 
of.  the  salaries  of  offices ;  fifteen  shillings  on  every  hun- 
dred pounds  of  bankers'  money  and  stock ;  ah  additional 
excise  upon  beer  for  six  years,  and  certain  impositions 
upon  law  proceedings  for  nine  years.  The  parliament 
had  never  before  been  in  a  more  liberal  humour;  and 
never  surely,  was  it  less  merited  by  the  counsels  of  the 
king  and  of  his  ministers.^ 

i  This  year,  on  the  third  of  January,  died  George  Monk,  «!ake  of  Albe- 
marle, at  Ne^rhall  in  Essex,  after  a  languishing  illness,  and  in  the  sixty-thiri 
year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  great  estate  of  15,0001.  a  year  in  land,  and  60,0001.  m 
money,  acquired  by  the  bounty  of  the  kiogi  wad  increased  by  hU  Own  frugality 
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Th£  commons  passed  another  bill  for  laying  a  dutj^    CifAP. 
on  tobacco,  Scotch  salt,  glasses,  and  some  other  commo-  ^^p,^,^. 
dities.     Against  this  bill  the  merchants  of  London  ap-      ^^-^i 
peared  by  petition  before  the  house  of  lords.     The  lords 
entered   into  their  reasons,   and  began  to  make  amende 
ments  on  the  bill  sent  up  by  the  compions*     This  attempt 
was   highly  resented  by  the  lower  house,  as  an  encroach-  - 
muent  on  the  right,  which  they  pretended  to  pass  alone,  of 
granting    money  to   the    crown.       Many*  remonstrances 
passed  between  the  two  houses ;  and  by  their  altercations 
the  king  was  obliged  to  prorogue  the  parliament;  and  he  22d April. 
thereby  lost  the  money  which  was  intended  him.     This 
is  the  last  time  that  the   peers   have   revived   any  preten- 
sions of  that  nature.     Ever  since,  the  privilege  of  the 
commons,  in  all  other  places  except  in  the  house  of  peers, 
has  passed  for  uncontroverted. 

There  was  a  private  affair,  which,  during  this  ses- 
sion, disgusted  the  house  of  commons,  and  required  some 
p^ns  to.  accommodate  it.  The  usual  method  of  those 
Vfho  opppsed  the  court  in  the  money  bills  was,  if  they 
failed  in  the  main  vote,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  supply,  to 
levy  the  money  upoii  such  funds  as  they  expected  would 
be  unacceptable,  or  would  prove  deficient.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  lay  an.  imposition  upon  playhouses :  the  couf^ 
tiers  objected,  that  the  players  were  the  king's  servants, 
and  a  part  of  his  pleasure.  Sir  John  Coventry,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  country  party,   asked,  "  whether  the   king's 

ill  his  later  years.  Bishop  Burnet,  who,  agreeably  to  his  ovn  factious  spirit, 
treats  this  ilhistrioiis  personage  with  great  malignity,  reproaches  him  with  ava- 
rice. But  as  he  appeai*s  not  to  have  been  in  the  least  tainted  with  rapacity,  his 
frugal  conduct  may  more  candidly  be  imputed  to  the  habits  acquired  in  early 
life  while  he  was  possessed  of  a  very  narrow  fortune.  It  is  indeed  a  singular 
proof  of  the  strange  power  of  faction,  that  any  malignity  should  pursue  the 
memory  of  a  nobleman,  the  tenor  of  whose  life  was  so  unexceptionable,  and 
■who,  by  restoring  the  ancient  and  legal  and  free  government  to  three  kin^domSy 
plunged  in  the  most  destructive  anarchy,  may  safely  be  said  to  be  the  subject  in 
these  isla^ids,  who,  since  the  beginning  of  time,  rendered  the  most  durable  and 
most  essential  services  to  his  native  country.  The  means  also,  by  which  he 
achieved  his  great  undertakings,  were  atmost  entirely  unexceptionable.  His  tem- 
porary dissimulation,  being  absolutely  necessary,  could  scarcely  be  blamable. 
He  had  received  no  trust  from  that  mongrel,  pretended  usurping  parliament, 
whom  he  detlu*oned.;  therefore  could  betray  none.  He  even  refused  to  carry  his 
dissimulation  so  far  as  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  against  the  king.  I  confess, 
however,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  has  shown  me,  from  the  Clarendon  papers, 
an  oHgimil  letter  of  his  to  sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  containing  very  earnest,  and  / 

certainly  false  protestations,  of  hi^  zeal  for  a  commonM-ealtli.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  90  worthy  a  man,  and  of  such  plain  manners,  should  ever  have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  carry  his  dissimulation  to  such  a  height.  His  fa»pil  v  ended  with  his  soB^. 

Vol.  VI.  Ml 
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^  pleasure  lay  among  the  male  or  female  players  \^ 
This  stroke  of  satire  was  aimed  at  Charles,  wbo^ 
besides  his  mistresses  of  higher  quality,  entertaineil 
at '  that  time  two  actresses,  Davis  and  Nell  Gwin.  The 
king  received  not  the  raillery  with  the  good  humour 
which  might  have  been  expected*  It  was  said,  that  this 
being  the  first  time  that  respect  t6  majesty  had  been  pub- 
licly violated,  it  was  necessary,  by  sdme  severe  chastise* 
meat,  to  make  Coventry  an  example  to  all  who  mi^t 
incline  to  tread  ^  in  his  footsteps.  Sands,  Obrian,  and 
some  other  officers  of  the  guards,  were  ordered  to  way- 
lay him,  and  to  set  a  mark  upon  him*  He  defended  him- 
yself  with  bravery,  and  after .  wounding  several  of  the 
assailants,  was  disarmed  with  some  difficulty*  They  cut 
his  nose  to  the  bone,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  teach  him 
what  respect  he  owed  to  the  king.  The  commons  were 
inflamed  by  this  indignity  offered  to  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, on  account  of  words  spoken  in  the  house.  They 
passed  a  law,  which  made  it  capital  to  maim  any  person  ; 
and  they  enacted,  that  those  criminals,  who  had  assaulted 
Coventry,  should  be  incapable  of  receiving  a  pardon  from 
the  crown* 

There  was  another  private   affair  transacted   about 
this  time,  by  which  the  king  was  as  much  exposed  to  the 
imputation  of  a  capricious  lenity,  as  he  was  here  blamed 
for  unnecessary  severity.     Blood,  •  a  disbanded  officer  of 
th^  protector's,  had  been  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  for 
raising  an  insurrection  in  Ireland ;  and  on  account  of  this 
crime  he  himself  had  been  attainted,  and  some  of  his  ac- 
complices capitally  punished.     The  daring  villain  medita- 
ted revenge  upon  Ormond,  the  lord  lieutenant.      Having 
by  artifice  drawn  off  the  duke's  footmen,  he  attacked  his 
coach  in  the   night  time,  as  it  drove  along   St.  James's 
street  in  London ;  and  he  made  himself  master  of  his  per- 
son.     He  might  here  have  finished  the  crime,  bad  he  not 
meditated  refinements  in  his  vengeance  :   He  was  resolved 
to  hang  the  duke  at  Tyburn ;   and  for  that  purpose  bound 
him,  and  mounted  him  on  horseback  behind  one   of  his 
companions,  v  They  were  advanced  a  good  way  into  the 
fields ;  when  the  duke,  making  efforts  for  his  liberty,  threw 
himself  to  the  ground,  and  brought  down  with  him  the  as- 
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«as8in  to  whom  he  was  fastened.     They  were  strqggling   chap. 
together  in  the  mire,  when  Ormond's  servants,  whom  the  ^^p-^^J. 
alarm  had  reached,  came  and  saved  him.     Blood  and  his      jg^j^ 
companions,  firing  their  pistols  in  a  hurry  at  the  duke, 
rode  off.  and  saved^ themselves  by  means  of  the  darkness, 

Buckingham  was  at  first,  with  some  appearances  of   . 
reason,  suspected  to  be  the  author  of  this  attempt.     His 
profligate  character^   and  his  enmity,  against  Ormond,  ex- 
posed him  to  that  imputation.     Ossory  soon  after  came  to 
court ;  and  seeing  Buckingham  stand  by  the  king,  his  col- 
our rose,  and  he  could  not  forbear  expressing  himstlf  to 
this  purpose  :  "  My  lord,  I  know  well  that  you  are  at  the  ^ 
^  bottom  of  this  late  attempt  upon  my  father :   But  I  give 
**  you   warning 5  if  by  any  means,  he  come  to  a  violent 
^^  end,  I  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  author  z  I  shall 
^^  consider  you  as  the  assa^in  :   I  shall  treat  you  as  such ; 
*'  and  wherever  I  meet  you,  I  shall  pistol  you,  though  you 
*'*'  stood  behind  the  king^s  chair ;  an^  I  tell  it  you  in  his 
*'  majesty ^s  presence,  that  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  fail 
"  of  performance^"^     If  there  was  here  any  indecorum,  it 
was  easily  excused  in  a  generous  youth,  when  his  father's  ^ 
life  was  exposed  to  danger. 

A  LITTLE  after.  Blood  formed  a  design  of  carrying 
off  the  crown  and  regalia  from  the  Tower;  a  design  to 
which  he  was  prompted,  as  well  by  the  surprising  bold- 
ness of  the  enterprise,  as  by  the  views  of  profit.     He  was 
near  succeeding.     He  had  bound  and  wounded  Edwards, 
the  keeper  of  the  jewel  office^  and  had  gotten  out  of  the 
Tower  with  his  prey;  but  was  overtaken  and  seized,  with 
some  of  his  associates*     One  of  them  was  known  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  attempt  upon  Ormond ;  and  Blood 
was  immediately  concluded  to  be  the  ringleader.       When 
questioned,  he  frankly  avowed  the  enterprise  ;  but  refused 
to  tell  Ilia  accompliceSi     "  The  fear  of  death,"  he  said, 
"  should  never  enga^ge  him,  either  to  deny  guilt,  or  betray  a 
^*  friend."     All  these  extraordinary  circumstances  made 
him  the  general  subject  of  ccnversation  ;  and  the  king  was 
moved,  by  an  idle  curiosity,  to  see  and  speak  with  a  per- 
son so  noted  for  his  courage  and  his  crimes.   Blood  mi^t 

i  .Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  u.  p.  225. 
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CHAP,   now  esteem  himself  secure  of  pardon ;  and  he  wanted  not 
address  to  improve   the  opportunity*     He  told  Chatrles, 


1071,  that  he  had  been  engaged,  with  others,  in  a  design  to  kill 
him  with  a  \carabine  above  Battersea,  where  his  majesty 
often  went  to  bathe :  That  the  cause  of  this  resolution  was 
the  severity  exercised  over  the  consciences  of  the  godly, 
In  restraining  the  liberty  of  their  religious  assemblies: 
That  when  he  had  taken  his  stand  among  the  reeds,  full 
of  these  bloody  resolutions,  he  found  his  heart  checked 
with  an  awe  of  majesty ;  and  he  not  only  relented  him* 
self,  but  diverted  his  associates  from  their  purpose  :  That 
he  had  long  ago  brought  himself  to  an  entire  indifference 
about  life,  which  he  now  gave  for  lost ;  yet  could  he  not 
forbear  warning  the  king  of  the  danger  which  might  at- 
tend his  execution :  That  his  associates  had  bound  them- 
selves by  the  strictest  oaths  to  revenge  the  death  of  any  of 
the  confederacy  :  And  thatno  precaution  or  power  could  se- 
cure any  one  from  the  effects  of  their  desperate  resolutions. 
Whether  these  considerations  excited  fear  or  adi|ii« 
ration  in  the  king,  they  confirmed  his  resolution  of  grant- 
ing a  pardon  to  Blood;  but  he  thought  it  a  point  of 
decency  first  to  obtain  the  duke  of  Ormond's  consent*  Ar- 
lington came  to  Ormond  in  the  king's  name,  and  desired 
that  he  would  not  prosecute  Blood,  for  reasons  which  be 
was  commanded  to  give  him.  ^he  duke  replied,  that  his 
majesty's  commands  were  the  only  reason  that  could  be 
given ;  and  being  sufficient,  he  might  therefore  spare  the 
rest.  Charles  carried  his  kindness  to  Blood  still  farther : 
He  granted  him  an  estate  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
in  Ireland;  he  encouraged  his  attendance  about  his  per- 
son ;  he  showed  him  great  countenance,  and  many  ap- 
plied to  him  for  promoting  their  pretensions  at  court. 
And  while  old  Edwards,  who  had  bravely  ventured  his 
life,  and  had  been  wounded  in  defending  the  ctown  and 
regalia,  was  forgotten  and  neglected,  this  man,  who  de- 
served only  to  be  stared  at,  and  detested  as  a  monster, 
became  a  kind  of  favourite. 

Errors  of  this  nature  in  private  life  have  often  as 
bad  an  influence  as  miscarriages  in  which  the  public  is 
more  immediately  concerned.  Another  incident  happened 
fhis  yeai",  which  infused  a  general  displeasure,  and  still 


v^  CHABUSH.  "  ^^ 

greater  apiwehensioaft  into  all  n^n*  The  dulchess  ckf  York    eHAP. 
liied ;  and  io  her  last  sickness,  she  made  open  profession  v^iL-J,- 
^  the  Romish  religion,  and  finished  her  life  in  that  com-      ]^^| 
mimioa.     This  put  an  end  to  that  thin  disguise  ^hich  the 
dake  had  hitherto  worn ;  and  he  now  openly  declared  his 
conversion  to  the  church  of  Rome*     Unaccountable  ter-  Duke  de- 
rors  of  popery,  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  gJifHth™ 
Sftuart,  had  prevailed  throughout  the  nation;  but  these  i><^. 
had  formerly  been  found  so  groundless,  and  had  been  em- 
ployed to  so  many  bad  purposes,  that  surmises  of  this 
nature  were  likely  to  meet  with  the  less  credit  among  all 
men  of  sense*;  smd  nothing  but  the  duke's  imprudent  bi- 
gotry could  have  convinced  the  whole  nation  of  his  change 
of  religion.    Popery,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  a  hid- 
eous spectre,  was  now  become  a  real  ground  of  terror ; 
being  openly  and  zealously  embraced  by  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  a  prince  of  industry   and  enterprise;  while  the 
king  himself  was  not  entirely  free  from  like  suspicions* 

.  It  is  probable,  that  the  new  alliance  with  France  inspi- 
red the  duke  with  the  courage  to  make  open  profession  of 
his  religion,  and  rendered  him  more  careless  of  the  affection^ 
and  esteem  of  the  English.  This  alliance  became  every 
day  more  apparent*  Temple  was  declared  to  be  no 
longer  ambassador  to  the  States;  and  Downing,  whom 
the  Dutch  regarded  as  the  inveterate  enemy  of  their 
republic,  was  sent  over  in  his  stead.  A  ground  of  quar- 
rel was  sought  by  means  of  a  yacht,  despatched  for  lady 
Temple.  The  captain  sailed  through  the  Dutch  fleet, 
which  lay  on  their  own  coasts;  and  he  had-^ orders  to 
make  them  strike,  to  fire  on  them,  and  to  persevere  till 
they  should  return  his  fire.  The  Dutch  admiral,  Van 
Ghent,  surprised  at  this  bravado,  came  on  board  the 
yacht,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  pay  respect  to 
the  British  flag, ^according  to  former  practice:  But  that 
a  fleet,  on  their  own  coasts,  should  strike  to  a  single 
vessel,  and  that  not  a  ship  of  war,  was,  he  said,  such 
an  innovation,  that  he  durst  not,  without  express  orders^ 
agree  to  it.  The  captain,  thinking  it  dangerous,  as  well 
as  absurd,  to  renew  firing  in  the  midst  of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
continued  his  course  ;  and,  for  that  neglect  of  orders,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower. 
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CHAP.  This  incident,  however,  furnished  Downing  with  & 

^^^Y"  new  article  to  increase  those  vain  pretences,  on  which  it 
1871  ^"^^  purposed  to  ground  the  intended  rupture*  The  Eng- 
lish court  delayed  several  months  before  they  complained; 
lest,  if  they  had  demanded  satisfaction  more  early,  the 
Dutch  might  have  had  tim^  to  grant  it.  Even  when 
Downing  delivered  his  memorial,  he  was  bound  by  his 
instructions  not  to  accept  of  any  satisfaction  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days ;  a  very  imperious  manner  of  nego- 
tiating, and  impracticable  in  Holland,  where  the  forms  of 
the  republic  render  delays  absolutely  unavoidable*  An 
answer,  however,  though  refused  by  Downing,  was  sent 
ovt^r^to  London;  with  an  ambassador  extraordinary,  who 
had  orders  to  use  every  expedient  that  might  give  satis- 
faction to  the  court  of  England*  That  court  replied,  that 
the  answer  of  the  Hollanders  was  ambiguous  and  obscure ; 
but  they  would  not  specify  the  articles  or  expressions 
which  were  liable  to  that  objection*  The  Dutch  ambas- 
sador desired  the  English  ministry  to  draw  the  answer,  in 
what  terms  they  pleased^  and  he  engaged*  to  sign  it*  The 
English  ministry  replied,  that  it  was  not  their  business  to 
draw  papers  for  the  Dutch.  The  ambassador  brought 
them  the  draught  of  an  article,  and  asked  them  whether  it 
were  satisfactory :  The  English  answered  that,  when  he 
had  signed  and  delivered  it,  they  would  tell  him  their 
mind  concerning  it*  The  Dutchman  resolved  to  sign  it 
at  a  venture ;  and  on  his  demanding  a  new  audience,  an 
hour  was  appointed  for  that  purpose :  But  when  he  at- 
tended, the  English  refused  to  enter  upon  business,  and 
told  him,  that  the  season  for  negotiating  was  now  past*^ 
i6v*2.  Long  and  frequent  prorogations  were  made  of  the  par- 

liament; lest  the  houses  should  declare  themselves  with  vig- 
our against  counsels,  so  opposite  to  the  inclination  as  well  as 
interests  of  the  public*  Could  we  suppose  that  Charles, 
in  his  alliance  against  Holland,  really  meant  the  good  ai 
his  people,  that  measure  must  pass  for  an  extraordinary, 


k  England's  Appeal,  p.  22.  This  year,  on  the  12th  of  Novcmher,  died,  in 
his  retreat,  and  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  Thomas  lord  Fairfax,  who  perform* 
ed  many  great  actions,  without  being  a  memorable  ]>ersonftge,  and  allowed  him- 
aeli'to  be  carried  into  many  eriminaf  enterprises,  with  tlic  best  and  most  upright 
intentions.  His  daugjiter  and  heir  was  piarrjid  to  iieor^  ViUiers,  diikfi  of 
BuckingharaL. 
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nay^  a  rotnai^tic  strain  of  patriotisih,  which  could  lead    CHAP, 
him,  in  spite  of  all  difl^culties,  and  even  in  spite  of  them-     '^^^* 
selves,  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  nation.     But  every  step      i^jt^ 
which  he  took  in  this  afiair,  became  a  proof,  to  all  men  of 
penetration,  that  the  present  war  was  intended  against  the 
religion  and  liberties  of  his  own  subjects,  even  more  than 
against  the  Dutch  themselves^     He  now  acted  in  every 
thing,  as  if  he  were  already  an  absolute  monarch,  and  was 
never  more  to  lie  under  the  control  of  national  assemblies* 
The  long  prorogations  of  parliament,  if  they  freed  the 
king  from  the  importunate  remonstrances  of  that  assembly, 
were,  however,  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  no 
money  could  be  procured  to  carry, on  |he  military  prepa- 
rations against  Holland.     Under  pretence  of  maintaining 
the  triple  league,  which  at  that  very  time  he  had  firmly . 
resolved  to  break,  Charles  had  obtained  a  large  supply 
from  the  commons ;  but  this  money  was  soon  exhausted 
by  debts  and  expenses*     France  had  stipulated  to  pay  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  during  the  war ;  but  that 
supply    was   inconsiderable,    compared  to    the    immense 
charge  of  the  English  navy*     It  seemed  as  yet  premature 
to   venture  on  levyiifg  money,  without  consent  of  par- 
liament; since  the   power  of  taxing  themselves  was  the 
privilege,  of  which  the  English  were,  with  reason,  par- 
ticularly jealous.     Some  other  resource  must  be  fallen  on. 
The   king  had  declared,  that  the  staff  of  treasurer  was 
ready  for  any  one  that  could  find  an  expedient  for  supply- 
ing the  present  necessities*     Shaftesbury  dropped  a  hint 
to  Clifford,  which  the  latter  immediately  seized,  and  car- 
ried to  the  king,  who  granted  him  the  promised  reward, 
together  with  a  peerage.     This  expedient  was  the  shutting 
up  of  the  exchequer,  and,  the  retaining  of  all  the  payments 
which  should  be  made  unto  it* 

It  had  been  usual  for  the  bankers  to  carry  their  money  2^  jj,„ 
to  the  exchequer,  and  to  advance  it  upon  security  of  the  E^^cljequ^r 
funds,  by  which  they  were  afterwards  reimbursed,  when 
the  money  was  levied  on  the  public.  The  bankers,  by  this 
traffic,  got  eight,  sometimes  ten,  per  cent,  for  sums  which 
either  had  been  consigned  to  them  without  interest,  or 
which  they  had  borrowed  at  six  per  cent. :  Profits,  which 
they  dearly  paid  for  by  this  egregious  breach  of  public 
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CHAP,  faiih.     The  measure  was  so  suddenly  takea^.that  poa^ 
^  had  warning  of  the  danger*    A  general  confusion  prevailed 


jg^2.  i^  ^^^  ^^^^9  followed  by  the  imia  of  many.  The  bankers 
stopped  payment ;  the  merchants  could  answer  no  bills ; 
distrust  took  place  every  where,  with  a  stagnation,  of  com- 
merce^ by  which  the  public  was  universally  affected*  And 
men^  full  of  dismal  apprehensions,  asked-  each  other,  what 
must  be  the  scope  of  those  mysterious  counsels,  whence  the 
parliament  and  all  men  of  honour  were  excluded,  and 

,  which  commenced  by  the  forfeiture  of  public  credit,  and . 

an  open  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements,  both 
foreign  and  domestic. 

Deciara-  AnoTher  measure  of  the  court  contains  something 

daigenee'  laudable,  when  considered  in  itself;  but  if  we  reflect  on 
the  motive  whence  it  proceeded,  as  well  as  the  time  when 
it  was  embraced,  it  will  furnish  a  strong  proof  of  the  ar- 
bitrary and  dangerous  counsels  pursued  at  present  by  the* 
king  and  his  ministry.  Charles  resolved  to  make  use  of 
his  supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  a  power,  he 
said,  which  was  not  only  inherent  in  him,  but  which  had 

March  15.  been  recognised  by  several  acts  of  parliament.  By  virtue 
of  this  authority,  he  issued  a  proclamation;  suspending 
the  penal  laws  enacted  against  all  nonconfbnnists  or  recu* 
sants  whatsoever;  and  granting  to  the  protestant  dissenters 
the  public  exercise  of  their  religion,  to  the  catholics  the 
exercise  of  it  in  private  houses.  A  fruitless  experiment 
of  this  kind,  opposed  by  the  parliament,  and  retracted  by 
"  the  king,  had  already  been  made  a  few  years  after  the 
restoration;  but  Charles  expected,  that  the  parliament, 
whenever  it  should  meet,  would  now  be  tamed  to  greats 
submission,  and  would  no  longer  dare  to  control  his.  mea- 
sures. Meanwhile,  the  dissenters,  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  court,  were  mollified  by  these  induig<ent 
maxims;  and  the  catholics,  under  their  shelter,  enjoyed 
more  liberty  than  the  laws  had  hitherto  allowed  them. 

At  the  same  time,  the  act  of  navigation  was  suspen- 
ded by  royal  will  and  pleasure  :  A  measure,  which, 
though  a  stretch  of  prerogative,  seemed  useful  to  com- 
merce, while  all  the  seamen  were  employed  on  board  the 
royal  navy.  A  like  suspension  had  been  granted,  during 
the  first  Dutch  war,  and  was  not  mucb  remarked ;  be«^ 
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cfitise  men  had,  at  that  time,  entertained  less  jealousy  of   CHAP, 
Ae  crown.     A  proclamation  was  also  issued,  containing  ,J^^L. 
rigorous  clause9  in  favour  of  pressing:    Another  full  of     i^j^ 
menaces  against  those  who  presumed  to  speak  undutifully 
of  his  majesty's  measures^  and  even  against  those  who 
heard  such  discourse,  unless  they  informed  in  due  time 
against  the  offenders :  Another  againat  importing  or  vend** 
xng  any  sort  of  painted  earthen  ware,  ^^  except  those  of 
^^  China,  upon  pain  of  being  grievously  fined,  and  suffer- 
^*  ing  the  utmost  punishment,  which  might  be  lawfully 
^  inflicted  upon  contemners  of  his  majesty's  royal  autho- 
^^  rity."     An  army  had  been  levied  ;  and  it  was  found, 
Ihat  discipline  could  not  be  enforced  without  the  exercise 
of  martial  law  ;  which  was  therefore  established  by  order    - 
of  council,  though  contrary  to  the  petition  of  right*    All 
these  acts  of  power,  how  little  important  soever  in  them*^ 
selves,  savoured  strongly  of  arbitrary  government,   and 
were  nowise  suitable  to  that  legal  administration,  which 
the  parliament,  after  such  violent  convulsions  and  civil 
wars,  had  hoped  to  have  established  in  the  kingdom. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  the  lord  keeper  re- 
fused to  affix  the  great  seal  to  the  declaration  for  suspend- 
ing the  penal  laws  ;  and  was  for  that  reason,  though  under 
other  pretences,  removed  from  his  office.  Shaftesbury 
was  made  chancellor  in  his  place ;  and  thus  another  mem-> 
ber  of  the  Cabal  received  the  reward  of  his  counsels. 

FotiEiGN  transactions  kept  pace  with  these  domestic  Atuek  of 
occurrences.  An  attempt,  before  the  dedaration  of  war,  ^^^leT^ 
was  made  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet  by  sir  Robert 
Holmes.  This  fleet  consisted  of  seventy  sail,  valued  at 
a  ipillion  and  a  half;  and  the  hopes  of  seizing  so  rich  a 
prey  had  been  a  great  motive  for  engaging  Charles  in  thQ 
present  war,  and  he  had  considered  that  capture  as  a  prin- 
cipal resource  for  supporting  his  military  enterprises. 
Holmes,  with  nine  frigates  and  three  yachts,  had  orders 
to  go  on  this  command ;  and  he  passed  Sprague  in  the 
channel,  who  was  returning  with  a  squadron  from  a  cruise 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Sprague  informed  him  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  Hollanders ;  and  had  not  Holmes,  from 
a  desire  of  engrossing  the  honour  and  profit  of  the  enter- 
prise,  kept  the  secret  of  his  orders, /the  conjunction  of 
Vol.  VI.  M  m  m 
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CHAP,  these  squadrons  had  rendered  the  success  infallible.  When 
^^^*  Holmes  approached  the  Dutch,  he  put  on  an  an^icabie 
1672  appearance,  and  invited  the  admiral  Van  Ness,  who  com- 
Maixh  13.  manded  the  convoy,  to  come  on  board  of  him  :  One  of 
his  captains  gave  a  like  insidious  invitation  to  the  rear- 
admiral*  But  these  officers  were  on  their  guard.  They 
had  received  an  intimation  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the 
English,  and  had  already  put  all  the  ships  of  war  and 
merchantmen  in  an  excellent  posture  of  defence.  Three 
times  were  they  valiantly  assailed  by  the  English ;  and  as 
often  did  they  valiantly  defend  themselves.  In  the  third 
attack  one  of  the  Dutch  ships  of  war  was  taken  ;  and 
three  or  four  of  their  most  inconsiderable  merchantmen 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  rest,  fighting  with  skiD 
and  courage,  continued  their  course  ;  and,  favoured  by  a 
mist,  got  safe  into  their  own  harbours.  This  attempt  is 
denominated  perfidious  and  piratical  by  the  Dutch  writers, 
and  even  by  mani'  of  the  English.  It  merits  at  least  the 
appellation  of  irregular ;  and,  as  it  had  been  attended 
with  bad  success,  it  brought  double  shame  upon  the  con- 
trivers. The  English  ministry  endeavoured  to  apologize 
for  the  action,  by  pretending  that  it  was  a  casual  rencoun- 
ter, arising  from  the  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch,  in  refusing 
the  honours  of  the  flag :  But  the  contrary  was  so  well 
known,  that  even  Holmes  himself  had  not  the  assurance  to 
persist  in  this  asseveration. 

Till  this  incident  the  States,  notwithstanding  all  the 
menaces  and  preparations  of  the  English,  never  believed 
them  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and  had  always  expected  that 
the  affair   would  terminate,  either  in  some  demands  of 
money,  or  in  some  proposals  for  the  advancement  of  the 
prince  of  Orange.     The   French   themselves  had   never 
much  reckoned  on  assistance  from  England ;  and  scarcely 
could  believe  that  their  ambitious  projects  would,  contrary 
to  every  maxim  of  honour  and  policy,  be  forwarded  by 
that  power  which  was  most  interested,  and  most  able  to 
oppose  them.     But  Charles  was  too  far  advanced  to  re- 
treat.    He  immediately  issued  a  declaration  of  war  against 
March  17.  the  Dutch  ;  and  surely  reasons  more  false  and  frivolous 
dared wiui '^^v®^  Were  employed  to  justify  a  flagrant  violation   of 
Holland,     treaty.     Some  complaints  are  there  made  of  injuries  done 


to  the  East  India  company,  which  yet  that  company  di«a-  ^  <^*^:^- 
vow^d:  The  detention  of  some  English  in.  Surinam  is  ^^^^vts*/ 
mentioned ;  though  it  appears  that  these  persons  had  volun*  lers.'. 
tarily  remained  there :  The  refusal  of  a  Dutch  fleet,  on 
their  own  coasts,  to  strike  to  an  English  yacht,  is  much  ag- 
gravated :  And  to  piece  up  all  these  pretensions,  some  abu- 
sive pictures  are  mentioned,  and  represented  as  a  ground 
of  quarreL  The  Dutch  were  long  at  a  loss  what  to  mak^ 
of  this  article  ^  till  it  was  discovered,  that  a  portrait  of 
Cornelius  de  Wit,  brother  to  the  pensionary,  painted  by 
order  of  certain  magistrates  of  Dort,  and  hung  up  in  a 
chamber  of  the  townhouse,  had  given  occasion  to  the  com- 
plaint. In  tfhe  perspective  of  this  portrait,  the  painter  had 
drawn  some  ships  on  fire  in  a  harbour.  This  was  construed  / 
to  be  Chatham,  where  de  Wit  had  really  distinguished  him- 
^If,  and  ha(d  acquired  honour ;  but  litde  did  he  imagine, 
that,  while  the  insult  itself,  committed  in  open  war,  had  so 
Ipng  beetf  forgiven,  the  picture  of  it  should  draw  such  severe 
vengeance  upon  his  country.  The  conclusion  of  this  ma- 
nifesto, where  the  king  still  professed  his  resolution  of 
adhering  to  the  triple  alliance,  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  it. 

Lewis's  declaration  of  war  contained  more  digniiy, 
if  undisguised  violence  and  injustice  could  merit  that  ap^ 
pellation.  Ue  pretended  only,  that  the  behaviour  of  the 
Hollanders  had  been  such,  that  it  did  not  consist  with  his 
glory  any  longer  to  bear  it.  That  monarch's  preparations 
were  in  great  forwardness  ;  and  his  ambition  was  flattered 
with  the  most  {promising  view  of  success.  Sweden  was 
detached  from  the  triple  league  :  The  bishop  of  Munster 
was  engaged  by  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  take  part  with 
France  :  The  elector  of  Cologne  had  entered  into  the  sam.^ 
alliance,  and  having  consigned  Bonne  and  other  towns  into 
the  hands  of  Lewis,  magazines  were  there  erected ;  and  it 
was  from  that  quarter  that  France  purposed  to  invade  the 
United  Provinces.  The  standing  force  of  that  kingdom 
aniounted  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  ;  and  with 
more  than  half  of  this  great  army  was  the  French  king  now 
approaching  to  the  Dutch  frontiers.  The  order,  economy, 
and  industry  pf  Colbert,  equally  subservient  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  prince,  and  happiness  of  the  people,  furnished 
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CHIP,  uneathausted  treasures  :  These  employed  by  the  um^lent* 
-^^--yf^,  ^1*5  vigilance  of  Louyois,  supplied  every  military  prep*- 
1679.  ni^ion,  and  fapilitated  ^11  the  enterprises  of  the  army  i 
Conde,  Turennt)  seconded  by  Luxembourg,  Crequi^  and 
the  fpdst  renowned  generals  of  the  age^  conducted  this 
army,  and  by  their  conduct  and  reputation  inspired  coa« 
rage  into  every  one*  The  monarch  himself,  surrounded 
with  a  brave  nobility,  smimated  his  troops  by  the  prospect 
of  reward,  pr,  what  was  more  valued^  by  the  hopes  <rf 
his  approbatibn*  The  fatigues  of  war  gave  no  interrup- 
tion to  gaiety  :  Its  dangers  furnished  matter  for  glory  ; 
And  in  no  enterprise  did  the  genius  of  that  gallant  taxi 
polite  people  ever  break  out  with  more  distinguished 
lustre. 

Though  de  Wit's  intelligence  in  foreign  courts  was 
not  equal  to  the  vigilance  of  his  domestic  administration^ 
he  had,  long  before,  received  many  surmises  pf  this  fatid 
confederacy ;  but  he  prepared  not  for  defence,  so  early,  er 
with  such  industry,  as  tl^  danger  requifed.  A  uni<m  of 
England  with  France  was  evidently,  he  saw,  destructive  to 
the  interest^  of  the  former  kingdom ;  and  therefore,  over* 
looking  of  ignprant  of  the  humours  and  secret  views  of 
Charles,  he  concluded  it  impossible,  that  such  pernicious 
prpjects  could  ever  really  be  carried  into  execution^  Se*> 
cure  in  this  fallacious  reasoning,  he  allowed  the  republic  Ui 
remain  too  long  in  that  defenceless  situation,  into  which 
mapy  concurring  accidents  had  conspired  to  throw  her. 
Weakness  By  a  continued  and  successful  ap{dication  to  commerce, 
States.  fhe  people  were  become  unwarlike,  and  confided  entirely 
for  their  defence  in  that  mercenary  army,  which  they 
maintained.  ^it^T  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  States, 
trusting  to  their  peace  with  Spain,  a^d  their  alliance  with 
France,  ^ad  broken  a  great  part  of  this  army,  and  did  not 
support  with  sufficient  vigilance  the  discipline  of  the  troops 
which  remained.  When  the  aristocratic  party  prevailed, 
it  was  thought  prudent  tp  dismiss  many  of  the  old  expert* 
enced  officers,  who  were  devoted  to  the  house  of  Orange  i 
and  their  place  was  supplied  by  2*aw  youths,,  the  sons  oir 
kinsmen  of  burgomasters,  by  whose  interest  the  party  was 
supported.  These  new  officers,  relying  on  the  credit  of 
their  friends  and  family,  neglected  theJt  military  duty; 
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and  s^me  of  them*  it  is  said,  were  even  allowed  to  &erv«    CtiAl^. 
by  deputies,  to  whom  they  assigned  a  stoall  part  of  their  ^^^ 
pay»     During  the  war  with  England^  all  the  forces  of     i^^^ 
Aat  nation  had  been  d^isbanded :  Lewis's  inrasion  of  Flan* 
ders,  followed  by  the  triple  league,  otcastoned  tiie  dismiss 
slon  of  the  French  regiments :  And  the  place  of  thes€ 
troops,  which  had  ever  had  a  chief  share  in  the"  honour 
2sid  fortune  df  all  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countri^^  had  not 
been  supplied  by  any  new' levies. 

De   Wit,  sensible  of  this  dangetous  situation^  and 
alarmed  by  the  reports  which  came  from  all  quarters; 
exerted  himself  to  supply  those  defects,  to  which  it  was 
not  easy  of  a  sudden  to  provide  a  suitable  remedy.     But 
every  proposal  which  he  could  make,  met  with  opposition 
from  the  Orange  party,  now  become  extremely  formidable. 
The  long  and  uncontrolled  administration  of  this  statesman 
had  begotten  envy :  The  present  incidents  roused  up  hi$ 
enemteft  and  opponents,  who  ascribed  to  his  misconduct 
alone  the  bad  situation  of  the  republic :  And,  above  all, 
the  popular  affection  to  the  young  prince,  which  had  s6 
kmg  been  held  in  violent  constraint,  and  had  thetsce  ac- 
quired new  accession  of  force,  began  to  display  itself,  and 
to  threaten  die  commonwealth  with  some  great  convulsion. 
William  III.  prince  of  Orange,  was  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  gave  strong  indications  of  those  great 
qualities,  by  which  his  life  was  afterwards  so  much  dis- 
tinguiiihed.     De  Wit  himself,  by  giving  him  an  excellent 
educajtion,  and  instructing  him  in  all  the  principles  of 
govertittient  and  sound  policy,  had  generously  contributed 
to  make  his  rival  formidable.     Dreading  the  precarious 
situation  of  his  own  party, '  he  was  always  resolved,  he 
said,  by  conveying  to  the  prince  the  knowledge  of  affairs, 
to  rcfnder  htm  capable  of  serving  his  country,  if  at^y  future 
emergence  should  ever  throw  the  administration  into  his^ 
hands.  The  conduct  of  William  had  hitherto  been  extreme- 
ly laudable.     Notwithstanding  his  powerful  alliances  with 
England  and  Brsmdenburgh,  he  had  expressed  his  resolu- 
tion of  depending  entk^ly  on  the  States  for  his  advance- 
ment ;     and    the  whole    tenor   of   his    behtiviour    suited 
extremely  the  genius  of  that  people.*  Silent  and  thoughtful  j 
given   to  hear  and  to  inquire;   of  a  sound  and  steady 
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CHAP,  understanding;  firm  in  what  he  once  resolved,  or  once 
'^^^.J^  denied ;  strongly  intent  on  business,  little  on  pleasure : 
iCirs.  ^y  ^^9c  virtues  he  engaged  the  attention  of  all  men. 
And  the  people,  sensible  that  they  owed  their  liberty,  and 
very  existence,  to  his  family,  and  remembering,  that  his 
great  uncle,  Maurice,  had  been  able,'  even  in  nK)re  early 
youth,  to  defend  them  against  the  exorbitant  power  of 
Spain,  were  desirous  of  raising  this  prince  to  all  the  au* 
thority  of  his  ancestors,  and  hoped,  frpm  his  valour  and 
conduct  alone,  to  receive  protection  against  those  immi* 
nent  dangers  with  which  they  were  at  present  threatened. 

While  these  two  powerful,  factions  stru^}ed  for 
superiority,  every  scheme  for  defence  was  opposed,  every 
project  retarded.  What  was  determined  with  difficulty, 
was  executed  without  vigour*  Levies  indeed  were  made^ 
and  the  army  completed  to  seventy  thousand  men  ;^  Tl^ 
prince  was  appointed  both  general  and  admiral  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  whole  military  power  was  put  ii^ 
his  hands.  But  new  troops  could  not  of  a  sudden  acquire 
discipline  and  experience  :  And  the  partisans  of  the  prince 
were  still  unsatisfied,  as  long  as  the  perpetual  edicts  so  it  was 
called,  remained  in  force;  by  which  he  was  excluded 
from  the  stadtholdership,  and  from  all  share  in  the  civil 
administration. 

It  had  always  been  the  maxim  of  de  Wit's  party  to 
cultivate  naval  affairs  with  extreme  care,  and  to  give  the 
fleet  a  preference  above  the  army,  which  they  represented 
as  the  object  of  an  unreasonable  psurtiality  in  the  princes 
of  Orange.  The  two  violent  wars,  which  had  of  late 
been  waged  with  England,  had  exercised  the  valour,  and 
improved  the  skill  of  the  bailors.  And,  above  all,  de 
Ruyter,  the  greatest  sea  commander  of  the  age,  was 
closely  connected  with  the  Louvestein  party  ;  and  every 
one  was  disposed,  with  confidence  and  alacrity,  to  obey 
him.  The  equipment  of  the  fleet  was  therefore  hastened 
by  de  Wit ;  in  hopes  that,  by  striking  at  fixst  a  .successf ul 
blow,  he  might  inspire  courage  into  the  dismayed  States, 
and  support  his  own  declining  authority.  He  seems  to 
have  been,  in  a  peculiar  mamier,  incensed  against  the 
■English ;  and  he  resolved  to  take  revenge  on  them  for 
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their  conduct,  of  which^  he  thought^  he  himself  and  his    CHAP, 
country  had  such  reason  to  complain*     By  the  offer  of  a 


close  alliance,  for  mutual  defence,  they  had  seduced  the      i^f^^ 
republic  to  quit  the  alliance  of  France;  but  no  sooner  had 
she  embraced  these  measures,  than  they  formed  leagues 
for  her  destruction,  with  that  very  power,  which  they  had 
treacherously  engaged  her  to  offend*     In  the  midst  of  full 
peace,  nay  during  an  intimate  union,  they  attacked  her 
commerce,  her  only  means  of  subsistence  ;  and,  moved 
by  shameful  rapacity,  had  invaded  that  property,  which, 
from  a  reliance  on  their  faith,  they  had  hoped  to  find  un- 
protected and  defenceless*     Contrary  to  their  own  mani- 
fest interest,  as  well  as  to  their  honour,  they  still  retained 
a  malignant  resentment  for  her  successful  conclusion  of         , 
the  former  war ;    a  war  which  had,  at  first,  sprung  from 
their  own  wanton  insolence  and  ambition*     To  repress  so 
dangerous  an  enemy,  would,  de  Wit  imagined,  give  pe- 
culiar pleasure,  ana  corttribute  to  the  future  security  of 
his   country,   whose  prosperity  was  so   much  the  object 
of  general  envy. 

Actuated  by  like  motives  and  views,  de  Ruyter 
put  to  sea  with  a  formidable  fleet,  consisting  of  ninety-one 
ships  of  war  and  forty^four  fireships*  Cornelius  de  Wit 
was  on  board,  as  deputy  from  the  States*  They  sailed  in 
quest  of  the  English,  who  were  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  York,  and  who  had  already  joined  the  French 
under  mareschal  d^Etrees.  The  combined  fleets  lay  at  Battle  of 
Solebay  in  a  very  negligent  posture  ;  and  Sandwich,  being  ggth  SJij-. 
an  experienced  officer,  had  given  the  duke  warning  of  the 
danger  ;  but  received,  it  is  said,  such  an  answer  as  inti- 
mated, that  there  was  more  of  caution  than  of  courage  in 
his  apprehensions.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
every  one  ran  to  his  post  with  precipitation,  and  many 
ships  were  obliged  to  cut  their  cables,  in  order  to  be  in 
readiness*  Sandwich  commanded  the  van ;  and,  though 
determined  to  conquer  or  to  perish,  he  so  tempered  his 
courage  with  prudence,  that  the  whole  fleet  was  visibly 
indebted  to  him  for  its  safe^r.  He  hastened  out  of  the 
bay,  where  it  had  been  easy  for  de  Ruyter  with  his  fire- 
ships  to  have  destroyed  the  combined  fleets,  which  were 
crowded  together ;  and  by  this  wise  measure  he  gave  time 
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CHAF.    to  the  duke  of  York,  who  commanded  tht  main  bodyt 
and  to  mareschal  d'Etrees,  admiral  of  the  rear,  to  disen- 


1679L  8^8^  themselves*  He  himself  meanwhile  rushed  into  bat- 
tle with  the  Hollanders ;  and  by  presenting  himself  to 
every  danger,  had  drawn  upon  him  all  the  bravest  of  the 
enemy.  He  killed  Van  Ghent,  a  Dutch  admiral,  aod 
beat  off  his  ship :  He  sunk  another  ship,  whiqh  ventured 
to  lay  him  aboard  :  He  sunk  three  fireships,  which  eD' 
deavonred  to  grapple  with  him  :  And  though  his  vessd 
was  torn  in  pieces  with  shot,  and,  of  a  thousand  men  she 
contained,  near  six  hundred  were  laid  dead  upon  tht 
deck,  he  continued  still  to  thunder  with  all  his  artillery  m 
die  midst  of  the  enemy.  But  another  iireshjp,  sK^re 
fortunate  than  the  preceding,  having  laid  bold  of  his  ves- 
sel, her  destruction  was  now  inevitable.  Warned  by  sir 
Stndvich  Edward  Haddock,  his  captain,  he  refused  to  make  his 
escape,  and  bravely  embraced  death  as  a  shelter  froA  that 
ignominy,  which  a  rash  expression  of  the  duke's,  he 
thought,  had  thrown  upon  him* 

During  this  fierce  engagement  widi  Sandwich,  de 
Ruyter  remained  not  inactive*  He  attacked  the  duke  of 
York,  and  fought  him  with  such  fury  for  about  two  hours, 
that,  of  two  and  thirty  actions,  ip  which  that  admiral  had 
been  engaged,  he  declared  this  combat  to  be  the  most  ob- 
stinately disputed*  The  duke's  ship  was  so  shattered, 
th^t  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her,  and  remove  his  flag  to 
another*  His  squadron  was  overpowered  with  numbers » 
till  sir  Joseph  Jordan,  who  had  succeeded  to  Sandwich's 
command,  came  to  his  assistance  ;  and  the  fight,  being 
more  equally  balanced,  was  continued  till  night,  when  the 
Dutch  retired,  and  were  not  followed  by  the  English. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  fleets  of  the  two  maritime  pow- 
ers was  nearly  equal,  if  it  did  not  rather  fall  more  heavy 
on  the  English.  The  French  suffered  very  little,  because 
they  had  scarcely  been  engaged  in  the  action ;  and  as  this 
backwardness  is  not  their  national  character,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  they  had  received  secret  orders  to  spare  their 
ships,  while  the  Dutch  and  English  should  weaken  each 
other  by  their  mutual  animosity.  Almost  all  the  other 
actions  during  the  present  war  tended  to  confirm  this 
suspicion. 
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It  micfht  be   deemed  honourable  for  the  Dutch  to    CHAP, 
have    fought   with  some  advantage  the   combined   fleets  y^r>r^ 
of  two  such  powerful  nations  ;  but  nothing  less  than  a      1^2. 
complete  victory  could  serve  the  purpose  of  de  Wit,  or 
save  his  country  from  those  calamities,  which  from  every 
quarter  threatened  to  overwhelm  her.     He  had  expected, 
that  the  French  would  make  their  attack  on  the  side  of 
Maestricht,  which  was  well  fortified,  and  provided  with 
a  good  garrison  ;  but  Lewis,  taking  advantage  of  his  alli- 
ance with  Cologne,  resolved  to  invade  the  enemy  on  that 
frontier,  which  he  knew  to  be  more  feeble  and  defenceless. 
The  armies  of  that  elector,  and  those  of  Munster,  ap- 
peared on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  divided  the 
force  and  attention  of  the  States.     The  Dutch  troops,  too 
weak  to  defend  so  extensive  a  frontier,  were  scattered  into 
so  many  towns,  that  no  considerable  body  remained  in 
the  field ;  and  a  strong  garrison  was  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  any  fortress.     Lewis  passed  the  Meuse  at  Viset ;  and  i4tb  May. 
laying  siege  to  Orsoi,  a  town  of  the  elector  of  Branden-  of^Se^ 
burgh's,  but  garrisoned  by  the  Dutch,  he  carried  it  in  Fren^sh- 
three  days.     He  divided  his  army,  and  invested  at  once 
Burik)  Wesel,  Emerik,  and  Rhimberg,  four  places  regu- 
larly fortified,  and  not  unprovided  with  troops  :  In  a  few 
days  all  these  places  were  surrendered.     A  general  aston- 
ishment had  seized  the  Hollanders,  from  the  combination 
of  such  powerful  princes  against  the  republic ;    and  no 
where  wai  resistance  made,  suitable  to  the  ancient  glory 
or  present  greatness  of  the  state.     Governors  without  ex- 
perience commanded  troops  without  discipline ;  and  des- 
pair had  universally  extinguished  that  sense  of  honour,  by 
^whtch  alone,  men,  in  such  dangerous  extremities,  can  be 
animated  to  a  valorous  defence. 

' '  Lewis  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  he  2d  Jane.* 
prepared  to  pass.  To  all  the  other  calamities  of  thef 
Dutch  was  added  the  extreme  drougkt  of  the  season,  by 
which  the  greatest  rivers  were  much  diminished,  arid  in 
some  places  rendered  fordable.  The  French  cavalry,  ani- 
mated by  the  presence  of  their  prince,  full  of  impetuous 
courage^  but  ranged  in  exact  order,  flung  themselves  into 
the  riVer  ;  The  infantry  passed  in  boats :  A  few  regiments 
of  Dutch  appeared  on  the  other~side,  who  were  unable  to 
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CHAF.   make  resistance.     And  thus  was  executed,  without  dan- 

^jj?^;     ger,  but  not  without  glory,  the  passage  of  the  Rhine ;  so 

1S78.     inuch  celebrated,  at  that  time,  by  the  flattery  of  the  French 

courtiers,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  more  durable 

flattery  of  their  poets* 

Each  success  added  courage  to  the  conquerors,  and 
struck  the  vanquished  with  dismay.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
though  prudent  beyond  his  age,  was  but  newly  advanced 
to  the  command,  unacquainted  with  the  army,  unknovft 
to  them  ;  and  all  men,  by  reason  of  the  violent  factioni 
which  prevailed,  were  uncertain  of  the  authority  on  whidi 
they  must  depend.  It  was  expected,  that  the  fort  d 
Skink,'  famous  for  the  sieges  which  it  had  formerly  sus- 
tained, would  make  some  resistance  ;  but  it  yielded  tt 
Turenne  in  a  few  days.  The  same  general  made  himsdf 
master  of  Amheim,  Knotzembourg,  and  Nimeguen,  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  before  them.  Doesbourg  at  the  same 
time  opened  its  gates  to  Lewis  ;  Soon  after,  Hardervie, 
Amersfort,  Campen,  Rhenen,  Viane,  Elberg,  Zwol,  Coi- 
lemberg,  Wagcninguen,  Lochem,  Woerdea,  fell  into 
the  enemies'  hands.  GroH  and  Deventer  surrendered  to 
the  mareschal  Luxembourg,  who  commanded  the  troops 
of  Munster.  And  every  hour  brought  to  the  States  netw 
'  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French,  and  of  the  cowardly 

defence  of  their  own  garrisons. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  with  his  small  and  discou- 
raged army,  retired  into  the  province  of  Holland  ;  where 
he  expected,  from  the  natural  strength  of  the  country, 
since  all  human  art  and  courage  failed,  to  be  able  to  makt 
some  resistance.  The  town  and  province  of  Utrecht  sent 
deputies,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  Lewis.  Nacr- 
den,  a  place  within  three  leagues  of  Amsterdam,  was 
$eized  by  the  marquis  of  Rochfort,  and,  had  he  pushed 
on  to  Muyden,  he  had  easily  gotten  possession  of  it 
Fourteen  straggler*  of  his  army  having  appeared  before 
the  gates  of  that  town,  the  magistrates  sent  them  the  keys; 
but  a  servant  maid,  who  was  alone  in  the  castle,  having 
raised  the  drawbridge,  kept  them  from  taking  possession 
of  that  fortress.  The  magistrates  afterwards,  finding  the 
party  so  weak,  made  them  drunk,  and  took  the  keys  frott 
them.  Muyden  is  so  near  to  Amsterdam,  that  its  canton 
may  infest  the  ships  which  cuter  that  city. 


L£WZ8  with  a  splendid  court  mtde  a  aokmn  entry   chap. 
into  Utrecht,  full  of  glory,  because,  every  where  attended 


with  success ;  thoa|^h  more  awing  to  the  cowardice  and  iqj^ 
Vusconduct  of  his  enemies,  than  to  his  own  vsdour  or  ^^  •'^i^^- 
prudence.  Three  provinces  were  already  in  hia  hands^ 
Guelderland,  Overyssel,  and  Utrecht;  Groninghen  was 
threatened;  Friezeknd  was  exposed:  The  only  diffi- 
culty lay  in  Holland  and  Zealand;  and  the  monarch 
deliberated  concerning  the  proper  measures  for  reducing 
them.  Conde  and  Turenne  exhorted  him  to  dismande 
all  the  towns  which  he  had  taken,  except  a  few :  and  for* 
ufying  J&is  main  army  by  the  garrisons,  put  himself  in  a 
condition  of  pushing  his  conquests.  Louvois,  hoping  that 
the  other  provinces,  weak  and  dismayed,  would  prove  an 
easyprey,  advised  him  to  keep  possession  of  places  which 
might  afterwards  acrve  to  retain  the  people  in  subjection* 
|Iis  counsel  was  followed;  though  it  was  found,  soon 
after,  to  have  been  the  moat  impolitic. 

Meanwhile  the  people,  throughout  the  republic,  in-  Gonsterna- 
atead  of  coUecting  a  noble  indignation  against  the  haughty  £^h. 
odnqueror,  discharged  their  rage  upon  their  own  unhappy 
minister,  on  whose  prudence  and  integrity  every  one  for- 
merly bestowed  the  merited  applause  :  The  bad  condition 
of  the  armies  waa  laid  to  hia  charge :  The  ill  choice  of 
governors  was  ascribed  to  his  partiality :  As  instances  of 
cowardice  multiplied,  treachery  was  suspected;  and  hia 
former  connexiona  with  France  being  remembered,  the 
populace  believed,  that  he  and  hia  partiaana  had  now  com- 
bined to  betray  them  to  their  most  mortal  enemy.  The 
pfince  of  Orange,  notwithstanding  hia  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience, was  looked  on  as  the  only  saviour  of  the  state; 
and  men  were  violently  driven  by  their  fears  into  his  par- 
ty, to  which  they  had  always  been  led  by  favour  and 
inclination. 

Amsterdam  alone  seemed  to  retain  some  courage ;  and 
by  forming  a  regular  plan  of  defence,  endeavoured  to  infuse 
spirit  into  the  other  cities.  The  magistrates  obliged  the 
burgeaaes  to  keep  a  strict  watch:  The  populace,  whom 
want  of  employment  might  engage  to  mutiny,  were  main- 
tained by  regular  pay  and  armed  for  defence  of  the  public. 
Some  ships,  which  lay  useleas  in  the  harbour,  were  refit- 
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CHAP,    ted,  and  BUtioned  to  guard  die  city :  And  die  sluices  beiag 
opened)  the  neighbouring  country,  withojit  regard  to  die 


1678.  damage  sustained,  was  laid  under  water.  All  the  pro* 
vinces  followed  the  example,  and  scrupled  not,  in  this  ex* 
tremity,  to  restore  to  the  sea  those  fertile  fields,'  which 
with  great  art  and  expense  had  been  won  from  it. 

The  States  were  assembled,  to  consider  whether  any 
means  were  left  to  save  the  remains  of  their  lately  flour- 
ishing, and  now  distressed  commonwealth*  '  Though  they 
were  surrounded  with  waters,  which  barred  all  access  to 
the  enemy,  their  deliberations  were  not  conducted  with 
that  tranquillity,  which  could  alone  si^ggest  measures  pro- 
per to  extricate  them  from  their  present  difficulties.  The 
nobles  gave  their  vote,  that,  provided  their  religion,  liber^, 
and  sovereignty ,could  be  saved,  every  thing  else  should  with- 
out scruple  be  sacrificed  to  the  conqueror.  .  Eleven  towns 
concurred  in  the  same  sentiments.  Amsterdam  sin^ 
declared  against  ail  treaty  with  insolent  and  triumphant 
enemies :  But  notwithstanding  that  opposition,  ambassa* 
dors  were  despatched  to  implore  the  pity  of  the  two  com- 
bined monarcbs*  It  was  resdlved  to  sacrifice  to  Lewis, 
Maestricht,  and  all  the  frontier  towns  which  lay  without  the 
bounds  of  the  seven  provinces ;  and  to  pay  him  a  lai^ 
sum  for  the  charges  of  the  war. 

Lewis  deliberated  with  his  ministers  Louvois  and 
Pomponne,  concerning  the  measures  which  he  should 
embrace  in  the  present  ^mergence ;  and  fortunately  for  £&; 
rope,  he  still  preferred  the  violent  counsels  of  the  former. 
He  offered  to  evacuiUe  his  conquests,  on  condition  that  all 
duties  lately  imposed  on  the  commodities  of  France 
should  be  taken  off:  That  the  public  exercise  of  the 
'Romish  religion  should  be  permitted  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces ;  the  churches  shared  with  the  catholics ;  and  tiieir 
priests  maintained  by  appointments  from  the  States :  That 
all  the  frontier  towns  of  the  republic  should  be  yielded  to 
hini,  together  with  Nimeguen,  Skink,  Knotzembourg^,  and 
that  part  of  Guelderland  which,  lay  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine ;  as  likewise  the  isle  of  fiommel,  that  of  Voom, 
the  fortress  of  St.  Andrew,  those  of  Louvestein  and  Cre- 
vecosur :  That  the  States  should  pay  him  the  sum  of  twenty 
millions  of  livres  for  the  charges  of  the  war ;  That  they 
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should  every  year  send  him  a  solemn  embassy,  and  present   CHAP, 
him  with  a  golden  medal,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  they 


owed  to  him  the  preservation  of  that  liberty,  which,  by  the      1572. 
assistance  of  his  predecessors,  they  had  formerly  acquired : 
And  that  they  should  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  king 
of  England :  And  he  allowed  them  but  ten  days  for  the 
acceptance  of  these  demands. 

The  ambassadors  sent  to  London  met  with  still  worse 
reception  :  No  minister  was  allowed  to  treat  with  them ; 
and  diey  were  retained  in  a  kind  of  confinement*     But, 
notwithstanding  this  rigorous   conduct  of  the  court,  the 
presence  of  the  Dutch  ambassadors  excited  the  sentiments 
of  tender  compassion^  and  even  indignation,  among  the 
people  in  general,  especially  among  those  who  could  foresee 
the  aim  and  result  of  those  dangerous  counsels.     The 
two  most  powerful  monarchs,  they  said,  in  Europe,  the 
one  by  land,  the  other  by  sea,  have,  contrary  to  the  faith 
of  solemn  treaties,  combined  to  exterminate  an  illustrious 
republic :  What  a  dismal  prospect  does  their  success  afford 
to  the  neighbours  of  the  one,  and  to  the  subjects  of  the 
other  i  Charles  had  formed  the  triple  league,  in  order  to 
restrain  the  power  of  France :  A  sure  proof  that  he  does 
not  now  err  from  ignorance.     He  >  had  courted  and  ob* 
tained  the  applauses  of  his  people  by  that  wise  measure : 
As  he  now  adopts  contrary  counsels,  he  must  surely  ex- 
pect by  their  ncieans  to  render  himself  independent  of  his 
people,  whose  sentiments  are  become  so  indiiferent  to  him* 
During  the  entire  submission  of  the  nation,  and  dutiful 
behaviour  of  the  parliament,  dangerous  projects,  without 
provocation,  are  formed  to  reduce  them  to  subjection; 
and  all  the  foreign  interests  of  the  people  are  sacrificed  in 
order  the  more  surely  to  bereave  them  of  their  domestic 
liberties.     Lest  any  instance  of  freedom  should  remain 
within  their  view,  the  United  Provinces,  the  real  barrier  of 
England,  mi^t  be  abandoned  to  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
of  England ;  and  by  an  universal  combination  of  tyranny 
against  laws  and  liberty,  all  mankind  who  have  retained,  in 
any  degree,  their  precious,  though  hitherto  precarious,  birth- 
rights, are  for  ever  to  submit  to  slavery  and  injustice. 

Though  the  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  his  confede* 
rate  had  engaged  Charles  to  treat  the  Dutch  ambassadors 
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VMKV.    with  such  rigour,  he  was  not  altogether  without  uneau* 
ness,  on  account  of  the  rapid  and  unexpected  progress  of 


U7'Z.  ^^^  French  arms.  Were  Holland  entirely  conquered,  iti 
whole  commerce  and  naval  force,  he  perceived,  must  be* 
come  an  accession  to  France ;  the  Spanish  Low  Countries 
must  soon  follow;  and  Lewis,  now  independent  of  his 
ally,  vwould  no  longer  think  it  his  interest  to  support  him 
against  his  discontented  subjects*  Charles,  though  he  never 
carried  his  attention  to  very  distant  consequences,  could 
not  but  foresee  these  obvious  events ;  and,  though  incapa^ 
We  of  envy  or  jealousy,  he  was  touched  with  anxiety., 
when  he  found  every  thing  yield  to  the  French  arms, 
while  such  vigorous  resistance  was  made  to  his  own.  He 
soon  dismissed  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  lest  they  should 
cabal  among  his  subjects,  who  bore  them  great  favour: 
But  he  sent  over  BuckingHam  and  Arlington,  and  sooa 
after  lord  Halifax,  to  negotiate  anew  with  the  French 
king  in  the  present  prosperous  situation  of  that  monarch's 
affairs. 

Thx^e  ministers  passed  through  Hcdtand;  and,  as 
they  were  supposed  to  bring  peace  to  the  distressed  re* 
public,  they  were  every  where  received  with  the  loudest 
acclamations.  ^^  God  bless  the  king  of  England  !  \  God 
*^  bless  the  prince  of  Orange !  Confusion  to  the  States  f 
This  was  every  where  the  cry  of  the  populace*  Tbs 
ambassadors  had  several  conferences  with  the  States,  and 
the  prince  of  Orange :  but  made  no  reasonable  advances 
towards  an  accommodation.  They  went  to  Utrecht, 
where  they  renewed  the  league  with  Lewis,  and  agreed, 
that  neither  of  the  kings  should  make  peace  with  Holland 
but  by  common  consent.  They  next  gave  in  their  pre- 
tensions, of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  articles : 
That  the  Dutch  should  give  up  the  honour  of  the  flag, 
without  the  least  reserve  or  limitation  ;  nor  should  whole 
fleets,  even  on  the  const  of  Holland,  refuse  to  strike  or 
lower  their  topsails  to  the  smallest  ship,  carrying  the 
British  flag :  That  all  persons  guilty  of  treason  against 
the  king,  or  of  writing  seditious  libels,  should,  on  com- 
plaint, be  banished  for  ever  the  dominions  of  the  States : 
That  the  Dutch  should  pay  the  king  a  million  sterling 
towards  the  charges  of  the  war,  together  with  ten  thou- 
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sand  pounds  a  year,  fo;   permission  to  fish  on  the  British    chap. 
seas :  That  they  should  share  the  Indian  trade  with  the 


English :  That  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  descendants  i^^^^ 
should  enjoy  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Provinces;  at 
least,  that  they  should  be  invested  with  the  dignities  of 
Stadtholder,  Admiral,  and  General,  in  as  ample  a  manner 
as  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  ancestors :  And 
that  the  isle  of  Wsdcheren,  the  city  and  castle  of  Sluis^ 
together  with  the  isles  of  Cadsant^  Goree,  and  Vome, 
should  be  put  into  the  king's  hands,  as  a  security  for  the 
performance  of  articles. 

The  terms  proposed  by  Lewis  bereaved  the  republic 
of  all  security  against  any  invasion  by  land  from  France : 
Those  demanded  by  Charles  exposed  them  equally  to  an 
invasion  by  sea  from  England:  And  when  both  were 
m)ited,  they  appeared  absolutely  intolerable,  ^nd  reduced 
the  Hollanders,  who  saw  no  means  of  defence,  to  the  ut« 
most  despair.  What  extremely  augmented  their  distress, 
were  the  violent  factions  with  which  they  continued  to  be 
every  where  agitated.  De  Wit,  too  pertinacious  in  de- 
fence of  his  own  system  of  liberty,  while  the  very 
being  of  the  commonwealth  was  threatened,  still  perse- 
vered in  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  perpetual  edict,  now 
become  the  object  o^L  horror  to  the  Dutch  populace. 
N  Their  rage  at  last  broke  all  bounds,  and  bore  every  thing  30th  June, 
before  it.  They  rose  in  an  insurrection  at  Dort,  and  by 
force  constrained  their  burgomasters  to  sign  the  repeal,  so 
much  demanded.  This  proved  a  signal  of  a  general  re- 
volt through  all  the  provinces. 

At  Amsterdam,   the   Hague,   Middlebourg,   Rotter-  Prince  of 
dam,  the  people  flew  to  arms,  and,  trampling  under  foot  sSkl^ld- 
the  authority  of  their  magistrates,  obliged  them  to  sub-  *r. 
mit  to  the  prince  of  Orange.     They  expelled  from  their 
office  such  as  displeased  them  :  They  required  the  prince 
to  appoint  others  in  their   place :   And,   agreeably  to  the 
proceedings   of  the   populace  in  all  ages,  provided  they 
might  wreak  their  vengeance  on  their  superiors,  they  e3C- 
pressed  great  indifference  for  the  protection  of  their  civil 
liberties.  ' 

The   superior  talents   and   virtues   of  de  Wit  made 
him,  oa  this  occasion,  the  chief  object  of  envy,  and  ex- 
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CHAP,  posed  him  to  the  utmost  rage  of  popular  prejudice.  Four 
^^^*  assassins,  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  mistaken  zeal, 
"^[^^  had  assaulted  him  in  the  streets,  and  after  giving  him 
many  wounds,  had  left  him  for  dead.  One  of  them  was 
punished:  The  others  were  never  questioned  for  the 
cHme.  His  Jirother,  Cornelius,  who  had  behaved  with 
prudence  and  courage  on  board  the  fleet,  was  obliged  by 
sickness  to  come  ashore ;  and  he  was  now  confined  to  his 
house  at  Dort.  Some  assassins  broke  in  upon  him ;  and 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  his  family  and  ser- 
vants could  repel  their  violence.  At  Amsterdam,  the 
house  of  the  brave  de  Ruyter,  the  sole  resource  of  the 
distressed  commonwealth,  was  surrounded  by  the  enraged 
populace ;  and  his  wife  and  children  were  for  some  Umc 
exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 

One  Tichelaer,  a  barber,  a  man  noted  for  infamy,  ac- 
.  cused  Cornelius  de  Wit  of  endeavouring  by  bribes  to  en- 
gage him  in  the  design  of  poisoning  the  prince  of  Orange. 
The  accusation,  though  attended  with  the  most  improba- 
ble, and  even  absurd  circumstances,  was  greedily  received 
by  the  credulous  multitude ;  and  Cornelius  was  cited  be- 
fore a  court  of  judicature.  ThjB  judges,  either  blinded 
by  the  same  prejudices,  or  not  daring  to  oppose  the  popu- 
lar torrent,  condemned  him  to  suiFer  the  question.  This 
man,  who  had  bravely  served  his  country  in  war,  and  who 
had  been  invested  with  the  highest  dignities,  was  deliver- 
ed into  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  most  inhuman  torments.  Amidst  the  severe  ago- 
nies which  he  endured,  he  still  made  protestations  of  his 
innocence,  and  frequently  repeated  an  ode  of  Horace, 
which  contained  sentiments  suited  to  his  deplorable 
condition : 


JiLStuin  et  tenacem  propositi  virum^  &c. 

m  Whieh  may  be  thus  translated : 

The  man,  ivhose  mind  on  viKue  bent, 
Parsues  tome  greatly  good  ioteut. 

With  undiverted  aim, 
Serene  beholds  the  angi'y  crowd ; 
Nor  ean  their  clamours,  fierce  and  loud. 

His  stubborn  honour  taiuu. 


m 
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'f HE  judges^  however,  condemned  him  to  lose  his  C*|5^^- 
offices,  and  to  be  banished  the  commcmwealthtf     The  pen-  ^^^^^v^^ 
sionaiy,  who  had   not  been    terrified   from   performing     igyg. 
the  part  of  a  kind  brother  and  faithful  friend  during  this 
prosecution^  resolved  not  to  desert  him  on  account  of  the 
unmerited  infamy  which  was   endeavoured  to  be  thrown 
upon  him.     He  came  to  his  brother^s  prison,  determined  Muniere 
to  accompany  him  to  the  place  of  his  exile*     The  signal  ^^  ^* 
was  given  to  the  ,  populace.     They  rose   in  arms :  They 
broke  open  the  doors  of  the  prison }  they  pulled  out  the 
two  brothers ;  and  a  thousand  hands  vied  who  should  first 
be  imbrued  in  their  blood.     Even  their  death  did  not 
satiate  the  brutal  rage  of  the  multitude.     They  exercis^ 
on  the  dead  bodies  of  those  virtuous  citizens,  indignities 
too  shocking  to  be  recited :  and  till  tired  with  their  >own 
fury,  they  permitted  not  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to 
approach,  or  to  bestow  on  them  the  honours  of  a  funeral, 
silent  and  unattended. 

The  massacre  of  the  de  Wits  put  an  end  for  the  time 
to  the  remains  of  their  party ;  and  all  men  from  fear,  in* 
^clination,  or  prudence,  concurred  in  expressing  the  most 
implicit  obedience  to  the  prince  of  Orange.     The  repub- 
lic, though  half  subdued  by  foreign  force,  and  as  yet,  dis«- 
mayed  by  its  misfortunes,  was  now  firmly  united  under 
one  leader,  and  began  to  collect  the  remains  of  its  pristine 
vigour.  William,  worthy  of  that  heroic  family  fro*n  which  Good  eon- 
he  sprang,  adopted  sentiments  becoming  the  head  df  a  p^ee. 
brave  and  free  people.     He  bent  all  his  efforts  against  the 
public  enemy :  He  sought  not  against  his  country  any  ad« 
vantages  which  might  be  dangerous  to  civil  liberty.  Those 
intolerable  conditions  demanded  by  their  insolent  enemies,     . 
he  exhorted  the  States  to  reject  with  scorn ;  and  by  his 

Not  the  proud  tyrant's  fiercest  threat. 
Nor  storms,  that  from  their  dark  retreat 

The  lawless  surges  wake ; 
Not  Jove's  dread  bolt  that  shakes  the  pole^ 
The  firmer  purpose  of  his  soul 

With  all  its  power  aao  shake. 

Should  Nature's  frame  in  tTiins  fall, 
And  Chaos  o'er  the  sinking  ball 

Kesume  primeval  yway, 
His  ooui*age  chance  and  fate  defies 
Nor  feels  the  wreck  of  earth  and  sld<$i 

Ohs|nictitsdM|in'd  way.  )l]L.AditL0€Ktt. 

Voi-    VI.  Q  o  o 
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CHAP,  advice  they  put  an  end  to  negotmdons,  which  served  only 
*'^^"  to  break  the  couragpe  of  their  feUow  citizens,  and  delay  the 
1678.  Msistance  of  their  allies.  He  showed  them,  that  the  num- 
bers and  riches  of  the  people,  aided  by  the  advantages  of 
situation,  would  still  be  sufficient,  if  they  abandoned  not 
themselves  to  despair,  to  resist,  at  least  retard,  the  pro- 
gress of  their  enemies,  and  preserve  the  remaining  pro- 
vinces, till  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  sensible  of  the 
common  danger,  could  come  to  their  relief*  He  repre- 
sented, that  as  envy  at  their  opulence  and  liberty  had 
produced  this  mighty  combination  against  them,  they 
^ould  in  vain  expect  by  concessions  to  satisfy  foes,  whose 
pretensions  were  as  little  bounded  by  moderation  as  by 
justice*  He  exhorted  them  to  remember  the  generous  va^ 
lour  of  their  ancestors,  who,  yet  in  the  infancy  of  the 
state,  preferred  liberty  to  every  human  consideration ;  and 
rousing  their  spirits  to  an  obstinate  defence,  repelled  aB 
the  power,  riches,  and  military  discipline  of  Spain*  And 
he  professed  himself  willing  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  hi^ 
illustrious  predecessors,,  and  hoped,  that  as  they  had  hcm- 
oured  him  with  the  same  affection  which  their  ancestors 
paid  to  th^  former  princes  of  Orange,  they  would  second 
i>is  efforts  with  the  same  constancy  and  manly  fortitude* 

The  spirit  of  the  young  prince  infused  itself  into  his 
hearers.  Those  who  lately  entertained  thoughts  of  yield- 
ing their  necks  to  subjection,  were  now  bravely  deter- 
ipnined  to  resist  the  haughty  victor,  and  to  defend  those 
l^st  remains  of  their  native  soil,  of  which  neither  the  ir- 
ruptions of  Lewis,  nor  the  inundation  of  waters  had  as 
yet  bereaved  them.  Should  even  the  ground  fail  thena  on 
which  they  might  combat^  they  were  still  resolved  not  to 
yield  the  generous  strife;  but  flying  to  their  settlements 
in  the  Indies,  erect  a  new  empire  in  those  remote  regions^ 
juid  preserve  alive,  even  in  the  climates  of  slavery,  that 
liberty  of  which  Europe  was  become  unworthy.  Already 
they  concerted  measures  for  executing  this  extraordinary 
resolution ;  and  found  that  the  vessels  contained  in  their 
harbours  could  transport  above  two<  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  combined   princes,  finding  at  last  some  appear- 
ance  of  opposition,  bent  all  their  efforts  to  seduce    the 
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prince  of  Oi^nge,  oik  whose  valour  and  conduct  the  fate    chap., 
oi  the  comntonweaUh  eittirely  depended.  The  sovereignty  ^^^^,-^r^ 
of  the  province  of  Holland  wrts  ofFerefd  him^  and  the  pro-      157^. 
tection  of  £tigland  and   France,  to  ensure  him  as  well 
against  the  invasion  of  foreign  enemies,  as  the  insurrec- 
tion of  his  subjects.     All  proposals  were  generously  re-* 
jected ;  and  the  prince  declared  his  resolution  to  retire 
into  Germany,  and  to  pass  his  life  in  hunting  on  his  lands 
there,  rather  than  abandon  the  liberty  of  his  country^  or 
betray  the  trust  reposed   in  him.     When    Buckingham 
urged   the   inevitable   destruction  which   hung  over  the 
United  Provinces,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  did  not  see 
that  the  commonwealth  was  ruined  ?    There  is  one  certain 
nwans^  replied  the  prince,  by  which  I  can  be  sure  never  to 
ste  my  cduntry^s  ruin  ;  I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch. 

The  people  in  Holland  had  been  much  incited  to  es- 
pouse the  prince's  party,  by  the  hopes  that  the  king  of 
England,  pleased  with  his  nephew's  elevation,  would 
abandon  th6se  dangerous  engagements  into  which  he  had 
entered,  and  would  afford  his  protection  to  the  distressed 
republic.  But  all  these  hopes  were  soon  found  to  be  fal- 
lacious. Charles  still  persisted  in  his  alliance  with  France ; 
and  the  combined  fleets  approached  the  coast  of  Holland, 
with  an  English  army  on  board,  commanded  by  count 
Schomberg.  It  is  pretended  that  an  unusual  tide  carried 
them  off  the  coast ;  and  that  providence  thus  interposed  , 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  save  the  republic  from  the. 
imminent  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed.  Very  tempes- 
tuous weather,  it  is  certain,  prevailed  all  the  rest  of  the 
season^  and  the  combined  fleets  either  were  blown  to  a 
distance,  or  durst  not  approach  a  coast  which  might  prove 
fatal  to  them.  Lewis,  finding  that  his  enemies  gathered 
courage  behind  their  inundations,  and  that  no  farther  suc- 
cess was  likely  for  the  present  to  attend  his  arms,  had 
retired  to  Versailles. 

The  other  nations  of  Europe  regarded  the  subjection 
of  Holland  as  the  forerunner  of  their  own  slavery,  and  re- 
tained no  hopes  of  defending  themselves,  should  such  a 
mighty  accession  be  made  to  the  already  exorbitant  power 
of  France.  The  emperor,  though  he  lay  at  a  distance, 
and  was  naturally  slow  in  his  undertakings,  began  to  put 
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CHAP,    hiifiself  in  iitotion ;  Brandeaborgli  showed  a  dispoaidon 
to  support  the  States ;  Spain  had  sent  some  forces  tp  their 


isrs.  assistance ;  and  by  the  {>resent  efforts  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  smd  the  prospect  of  relief  from  their  allies^  a  dif-^ 
ferent  face  of  affairs  began  already  to  aj^ear*  Gronm« 
ghen  was  the  first  place  that  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
enemy :  The  bishop  of  Munster  was  repulsed  from  before 
that  town,  and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  with  loss  and  dis- 
honour.  Naerden  was  attempted  by  the  prince  of  Orange ; 
but  mareschal  Luxemburgfa,  breaking  in  upon  his  iiH 
trenchments  with  a  sudden  irruption,  obliged  him  te 
abandon  the  enterprise. 
1675.  There  was  no  ally  on  whom  the   Dutch  more  relied 

Apwlk-^  for  assistance,  than  the  parliament  of  £ngland,  which  the 
m^nt  king's  necessities  at  last  obliged  him  to  assemble*  The 
eyes  of  all  men*  both  abroad  and  at  home  were  fixed  on 
this  session,  which  met  after  prorogations  continued  for 
near  two  years*  It  was  evident  how  much  the  king 
dreaded  the  assembling  of  his  parliament :  and  the  dis- 
contents universally  excited  by  the  bold  measures  entered 
into,  both  in  foreign  and  domestic  administration,  had 
given  but  too  just  foundation  for  his  apprehensions. 

The  king,  however,  in  his  speech,  addressed  them 
with  all  the  appearance  pf  cordiality  and  confidence.  Ue 
said,  that  he  would  have  assembled  them  sooner,  had  he 
not  been  desirous  to  allow  them  leisure  for  attending  their 
private  affairs,  as  well  as  to  give  his  people  respite  from 
taxes  and  impositions ;  That,  since  their  last  meeting,  he 
had  been  forced  into  a  war^  not  only  just  but  necessary ; 
necessary  both  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation : 
That  in  order  to  have  peace  at  home,  while  he  -bad  war 
abroad,  he  had  issued  his  declaration  of  indulgence  to 
dissenters,  and  had  found  many  good  effects  to  result  from 
that  lueasure ;  That  he  heard  of  some  exceptions  which 
had  been  taken  to  this  exercise  of  power ;  but  he  would 
tell  them  plainly,  that  he  was  resolved  to  stick  to  his  de- 
claration ;  and  would  be  much  offended  at  any  contradic* 
tion :  and  that  though  a  rumour  had  been  spread,  as  if 
the  new  levied  army  had  been  intended  to  control  law  and 
property,  he  regarded  that  jealousy  as  so  frivolous,  that  he 
was  r^sQlved  to  augment  his  forces  next  spring,  and  did 
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aot  doubt  but  diey  irould  consider  the  neceasity  of  thevi  in    CHAP, 
their  supplies.    The  rest  of  the  business  he  left  to  the  ^^^.^.J^ 
chancellor*  1673. 

The  chancellor  enlarged  on  the  same  topics,  and  add-  ' 
ed  many  extraordinary  positions  of  his  own*  .  He  told 
lliem,  that  the  Hollanders  were  the  common  enemies^  of 
aU  monarchies,  especially  that  of.  £ngland,  their  only 
competitor  for  commerce  and  naval  power,  and  the  sole 
.obstacle  to  their  views  of  attaining  an  universal  empire, 
as  extensive  as  that  of  ancient  Rome :  That,  even  during 
•their  present  distress  and  danger,  they  were  so  intoxicated 
with  these  ambitious  projects,  as  to  slight  all  treaty,  nay; 
to  refuse  all  cessation  of  hostilities:  That  the  king  in  enter- 
ing on  this  war,  did  no  more  than  prosecute  those  maxims 
which  had  engaged  the  parliament  to  advise  and  approve  of 
the  last ;  and. he  might  therefore  safely  say,  that  it  was  their 
ivar  :  That  the  States  being  the  eternal  enemies  of  England, 
both  by  interest  and  inclination,  the  parliament  had  wisely 
judged  it  necessary  to  extirpate  them,  and  had  laid  it  down 
as  an  eternal  maxim,  that  dtlenda  eat  Carthago^  this  hostile 
government  by  all  means  is  to  be  subverted :  And  that 
though  the  Dutch  pretended  to  have  assui^nces  that  the 
parliament  would  furnish  no  supplies  to  the  king,  he  was 
confident  that  this  hope,  in  which  they  extremely  trusted, 
would  soon  fail  them*  ^ 

Before  the  commons  entered  upon  business,  there 
lay  before  them  an  affair,  which  discovered,  beyond  a 
possibility  of  doubt,  the  arbitrary  projects  of  the  king; 
and  the  measures  taken  upon  it  proved  that  the  house  was 
not  at  present  in  a  disposition  to  submit  to  them*  It  had 
been  the  constant  undisputed  practice,  ever  since  the  par- 
liament in  1604,  for  the  house,  in  case  of  any  vacancy,  to 
issue  out  writs  for  new  elections ;  and  the  chancellor,  who, 
before  that  time,  had  had  some  precedents  in  his  favour,  had 
ever  afterwards  abstained  from  all  exercise  of  that  autho-r 
rity*  This  indeed  was  one  of  the  first  steps  which  the 
commons  had  taken  in  establishing  and  guarding  their  pri- 
vileges; and  nothing  could  be  more  requisite  than  this 
precaution,  in  order  to  prevent  the  clandestine  issuing  of 
writs^  and  to  ensure  a  fair  and  free  election*  No  one 
but  so  desperate  a  minister  as  Shaiftesburv,  who  had  enter- 
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CHAP,    ed  into  a  re^kv  plan  for  reducing  the  people  to  strfii^ec- 
tion,  could  have  entertained  thoughts  of  breaking  in  upoti 


1673.  ^  practice  so  reasonable  and  so  well  established^  or  could 
'  have  hoped  to  succeed  in  so  bold  an  eoterprise.  Several 
members  had  taken  their  seats  upon  irregular  writs  issued 
bjr  the  chancellor  $  but  the  house  was  no  sooner  assetnbledf 
and  the  speaker  placed  in  the  chair,  than  a  moticm  wafl 
made  against  them  ^  and  the  members  themselves  hsid  the 
modesty  to  withdraw.  Their  election  was  declared  null ; 
and  new  writs,  in  the  usual  form,  were  issued  by  the 
speaker. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  commons  had  the  appear* 
ance  of  some  more  complaisance  ;  but  in  reality  proceeded 
from  the  same  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence.  They 
entered  a  resolution^  that,  in  order  to  supply  his  majesty's 
extraordinary  occasions,  for  that  was  the  expression  em- 
ployed, they  would  grant  eighteen  months'  assessment,  at 
the  rate  of  70,000  pounds  a  month,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  1,260,000  pounds.  Though  unwilling  to  come  to  a 
violent  breach  with  the  king,  they  would  not  express  the 
least  approbation  of  the  war:  and  they  gave  him  the 
prospect  of  this  supply,  only  that  they  might  have  permis* 
sion  to  proceed  peaceably  in  the  redress  of  the  other  griev- 
ances, of  which  they  had  such  reason  to  complsun. 

No  gi*ievance  was  more  alarming,  both  on  account  of 
the  secret  views  from  which  it  proceeded,  and  the  conse* 
quences  which  might  attend  it,  than  the  declaration  of 
indulgence.  A  remonstrance  W4is  immediately  framed 
against  the  exercise  of  prerogative.  The  king  defended 
his  measure.  The  commons  persisted  in  their  opposition 
to  it ;  and  they  represented  that  such  a  practice,  if  admits 
ted,  might  tend  to  interrupt  the  free  course  of  laws,  and 
alter  the  legislative  power,  which  had  always  been  acknow- 
ledged to  reside  in  the  king  and  the  two  houses.  All  men 
were  in  expectation  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  this  extraor- 
diriary  affair.  The  king  seemed  engaged  in  honour  to  sup- 
port his  measure  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  all  opposition,  he 
had  p/ositively  declared  that  he  would  support  it.  The 
commons  were  obliged  to  persevere,  not  only  because  it 
was  dishonourable  to  be  foiled,  where  they  could  plead 
euch  strong  reasons,  but  also  because,  if  the  king  prevailed 


in  im  pn^asions,  an  eiulseeBi^d  tP  be  put  to  all  the  legal    chap. 
liixutations  of  the  constitution.  v  JlSll  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  Charles  was  now  eome  to  that  deli-      j^^^ 
cple  cmis  which  be  ought  at  first  to  have  foreseen,  when 
lie  embraced  those  desperate  counsels ;  and  his  resolutions, 
In  such  an  event,  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  entirely 
.^ed  and  dfstermined.      Besides  his  usual  guards,  he  had 
an  ar^ny  encamped  at  Blackheath,  under  the  command  of 
mar^sqhal  Schomberg,  a  foreigner ;  smd  many  of  the  of- 
ficers were  of  the  catholic  religion.     His  ally,  the  French 
icing,  he  might  expect,  would  second  him,  if  force  became 
raqpisiite  for  restraining  his   discontented   subjects,   and 
apppprting  the  measures  which,  by  common  consent,  they 
Ha4  agreed  to  pursue.     But  the  king  was  startled,  when 
he  approached  so  dangerous  a  precipice  as  that  which  lay 
l^i^re.  him.     Were  violence  once  offered,  there  could  be 
i)f>  return^  he  saw,  to  mutual  confidence  and  trust  with 
his  people;  the  perils  attending  foreign  succours,  especi- 
ally from  so  mighty  a  prince,  were  sufficiently  apparent  ; 
and  the  ^success  which  his  own  arms  had  met  with  in  the 
war,  was  not  so  great  as  to  increase  his  authority,  or  ter- 
rify   the   malcontents   from   opposition.      The   desire    of 
power,  likewise,  which  had  engaged  Charles  in  these  pre- 
cipitate  measures,  had  less  proceeded,  we  may  observe, 
from  ambition,  than  from  love  of  ease.     Strict  limitations 
of  the  constitution  rendered  the  conduct  of  business  com- 
plicate and  troublesome ;    and  it  was  impossible  for  him, 
without   much  contrivance  and  intrigue,  to  -procure  the 
naoney  necessary  for  his  pleasures,  or  even  for  the  regular 
support  of  government.     When  the  prospect,  therefore, 
of  such  dangerous  opposition  presented  itself,  the  same  love 
of  ease  inclined  him  to  retract  what  it  seemed  so  difficult 
to  maintain ;  and  his  turn  of  mind,  naturally  pliant  and 
careless,  made  him  find  little  objection  to  a  measure  which 
a  more  haughty  prince  would  have  embraced  with  the  ut- 
most reluctance.     That  he  might  yield  with  a  better  grace, 
he  asked  the  opinion  of  the  house  of  peers,  who  advised 
him  to  comply  with  the  commons.      Accordingly  the  king  Ded^a^ 
sent  for  the  declaration,  and  with  his  own  hands  broke  duicence" 
the-«eals.     The  commons  expressed  the  utmost  satisfac-  recalled. 
tion  with  this  measure,  and  the  most  entire  duty  to  his 
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CHAP..   inaj6st}%     Charles  assured  them  that  he  would  wittnigly 

?;^X_^  pass  any  law  offered  him,  which  might  tend  to  give  them 

1673.       satisfaction  in  all  their  just  grievances. 

Shaftesbury,  when  he  found  the  king  recede  at  once 
from  so  capital  a  point,  which  he  had  publicly  declared 
his  resolution  to  maintain,  concluded  that  all  schemes  for 
enlarging  royal  authority  were  vanished,  and  that  Chaiies 
was  utterly  incapable  of  pursuing  such  difficult  and  sach 
hazardous  measures.  The  parliament,  he  foresaw,  might 
push  their  inquiries  into  those  counsels,  which  were  so 
generally  odious ;  and  the  king,  from  the  same  facility  of 

*  disposition,    might  abandon   his  ministers  to  their  ven«» 

geance.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  his  peace  in 
time  with  that  party  which  was  likelj'  to  predominate,  aiui 
to  atone  for  all  his  violences  in  favour  of  monarchy,  by 
like  violences  in  opposition  to  it.  Never  turn  was  more 
sudden,  or  less  calculated  to  save  appearances.  Immedi* 
ately,  he  entered  into  all  the  cabals  of  the  country  party ; 
and  discovered  to  them,  perhaps  magnified,  the  arbitrary 
•designs  of  the  court,  in  which  he  himself  had  borne  so 
deep  a  share.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  that 
party,  who  stood  in  need  of  so  able  a  leader ;  and  no  ques- 
tions were  asked  with  regard  to  his  late  apostasy.  The 
various  factions  into  which  the  nation  had  been  divided, 
and  the  many  sudden  revolutions  to  which  the  public  had 
been  exposed,  had  tended  much  to  debauch  the  minds  of 
men,  and  to  destroy  the  sense  of  honour  and  decorum  in 
their  public  conduct. 

But  the  parliament,  though  satisfied  with  the  king'^ 
compliance,  had  not  lost  all  those  apprehensions,  to  which 
the  measures  of  the  court  had  given  so  miich  foundation. 
A  law  passed  for  imposing  a  test  on  all  who  should  enjoy 
any  public  office.  Besides  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
'  and  supremacy,  and  receiving  the  sacrament  in  the  estab- 
lished church ;  they  were  obliged  to  abjure  all  belief  in 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  As  the  dissenters  had 
seconded  the  efforts  of  the  commons  against  the  king's 
declaration  of  indulgence,  and  seemed  resolute  to  accept 
of  no  toleration  in  an  illegal  manner,  they  had  acquired 
great  favour  with  the  parliament;  and  a  project  was 
adopted  to  unite  the  whole  protestant  interest  against  the 
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iKMnmon  ^nemy^,  yiAko  now  began  to  appear  formidable,    chap. 
A  bill  passed  die  commons  for  the  ease  and  relief  of  the     ^^^^' 
protestant  nonconformists ;  but  met  with  some  diffictdties,     ^ ^^^ 
at  least  delays,  in  the  house  of  peers* 

The  resolution  for  supply  was  carried  into  a  law;  as 
a  recompense  to  the  king  for  his  concessions.     An  act, 
likewise,  of  general  pardon  and  indemnity  was  passed^ 
which  screened  the  ministers  from   all  farther  inquiry, 
The  parliament  probably  diought,  that  the  best  method  of 
reclaiming  the  criminals  was  to  show  them  that  their  cafiie 
was  not  desperate.     Even  the  remonstrance,  which  the 
commons  voted  of  their  grievances,  may  be  regarded  aft 
a  proof,  that  their  anger  was,  for  the  time,  somewhat  ap-* 
peased.    None  of  the  capital  points  are  there  touched  on*; 
the  breach  of  the  triple  league,  the  French  alliance,  or  db 
shutting  up  of  the  exchequer.     The  sole  grievances  men- 
tioned  are,  an  arbitrary  imposition  on  coals  for  providing 
convoys,  the  exercise  of  martial  law,  the  quartering  and 
pressing  of  soldiers;    and  they  prayed,  that,  after  th# 
conclusion  of  the  war,  the  whole  army  should  be  dis- 
banded.    The  king  gave  them  a  gracious,  though  an  eva-t 
sive   answer*      When   business   was    finished,   the   two  S9th  of 
houses  adjourned  themselves.  March. 

Though  the  king  had  receded  from  his  declaration  of 
indulgence,  and  thereby  had  tacitly  relinquished  the  dis- 
pensing power,  he  was  still  resolved,  notwithstanding  his 
bad  success  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  persevere  in  his 
alliance  with  Prance,  and  in  the  Dutch  war,  and  conse*~ 
quently  in  all  those  secret  views,  whatever  they  were^ 
which  depended  on  those  fatal  measures.     The  moneys 
granted  by  parliament,  sufficed  to  equip  a  fleet,  of  which 
prince  Rupert  was  declared  admiral :  For  the  duke  was 
set  aside  by  the  test.     Sir  Edward  Sprague  and  the  earl 
of  Ossory  commanded   under  the  prince.      A    French 
squadron  joined  them,  commanded  by  d'Etrees.      The 
combined  fleets  set  sail  towards  the  eoast  of  Holland,  and  ^sth  of 
found  the  en^my,  lying  at  anchor,  within  the  sands  at  Seaigbt 
Schonvelt.      There  is  a  natural  confusion  attending  sea- 
fights,  even  beyond  other  military  transactions,  derived 
from  the  precarious  operations  of  winds   and  tides,  as 
well  as  from  the  smoke  and  darkness  in  which  every  thing 
Vol.  VI.  P  P  P 
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CHAP,    is  there  involved.     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  accounts 
of  those  battles  are  apt  to  contain  uncertainties  and  con- 


1073.  tradictions;  especially  when  delivered  by  writers  of  the 
hostile  nations,  who  take  pleasure  in  exalting  the  advan- 
tages of  their  own  countrymen,  and  depressing  those  of 
the  enemy.  All  we  can  say  with  certainty  of  this  batde 
is,  that  both  sides  boasted  of  the  victory ;  and  we  may 
thence  infer,  that  the  event  was  not  decisive.  The  Dutch, 
being  near  home,  retired  into  their  harbours.  In  a  week 
they  were  refitted,  and  presented  themselves  again  to  the 
ithJane.  combined  fleets.  A  new  action  ensued,  not  more  deci- 
Ktfight  sive  than  the  foregoing.  It  was  not  fought  with  great 
obstinacy  on  either  side ;  but  whether  the  Dutch  pr  the 
allies  first  retired,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  uncertaintyt 
The  loss  of  the  former  of  these  actions  fell  chiefly  on  the 
French,  whoin  the  English,  diflidept  of  their  intentions, 
took  care  to  place  under  their  own  squadrons ;  and  they 
thereby  exposed  them  tp  all  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  There 
aeems  not  to  have  beeii  a  ship  lost  on  either  side  in  the 
second  engagement* 

It  was  sufficient  glory  to  de  Ruyter,  that,  with  a  fleet 
much  inferior  tp  the  cgmhined  squadrons  of  France  and 
England,  he  could  fight  them  without  any  notable  disadvan- 
tage ;  and  it  was  sufficient  viptory,  that  he  could  defeat 
the  project  of  a  descent  in  J^ealand,  which,  had  it  taken 
place,  had  endangered,'  in  the  present  circumstances,  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  Dutch  comn^onwealth.  Prince 
Rupert  was  also  suspected  not  to  fayour  the  lying's  pro- 
jects for  subduing  Holland,  or  enlarging^  hi^  authority  at 
home ;  and  from  these  motives,  he  was  thought  i^pt  to 
have  pressed  so  hard  on  the  enemy,^  as  his  well  knowi^ 
valour  gave  reason  to  expect.  It  is  indeed  remarkable, 
that,  during  this  war,  though  the  English,  with  their 
allies,  much  overmatched  the  Hollanders,  they  were  not 
able  to  gain  any  advantage  oyer  them ;  while,  in  the 
former  war,  though  qfteQ  overbpme  by  numbers,  they  still 
exerted  themselves  with  the  greatest  courage,  and  always 
acquired  great  renown,  sometimes  even  signal  victories. 
But  they  were  disgusted  at  the  present  measures,  which 
they  deemed  pernicious  to  their  country ;  they  were  not 
satisfied  in  jhe  justice  of  the  quarrel;  and  they  enter- 
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tained  a  perpetttal  jealousy  of  their  confederates,  whom,'    CHAP, 
had  they  been  permitted,  they  would,  with  much  more 


pleasure,  have  destroyed,  than  even  the  enemy  themselves.     1573. 

^  It  ptince  Rupert  was  not  favourable  to  the  designs 
of  the  court,  he  enjoyed  as  little  favour  from  the  court, 
at  least  from  the  duke,  ^who,  though  he  could  no 
longer  command  the  fleet,  still  possessed  the  chief  autho- 
rity in  the  admiralty.  The  prince  complained  of  a  total 
wan^  of  every  thing,  powder,  shot,  provisions,  beer,  and 
even  water ;  and  he  went  into  harbour^  that  he  might  re-  . 
fit  his  ships,  and  supply  their  numerous  necessities.  After 
some  weeks  he  was  refitted,  and  he  again  put  to  sea.  The 
hostile  fleets  met  at  the  mouth  6f  the  Texel,  and  fought  iithor 
the  last  battle,  which,  during  the  course  of  so  many  years^  AnoSter 
these  neighbouring  it^afitime  powers  have  disputed  with  seafig^jr. 
each  other.  De  Raster,  and  under  him  Tromp,  com- 
manded the  Dutch  in  this  action,  as  in  the  two  former : 
For  the  prince  of  Orange  had  reconciled  these  gallant  ^ 
rivals ;  and  they  retained  nothing  of  their  former  animosity^ 
except  that  emulation,  which  made  them  ^ert  themselves 
with  more  distinguished  bravery  against  the  enemies  of 
their  country.  Brankert  was  opposed  to  d'Etrees,  de 
Ruyter  to  prince  Rupert^  Tromp  to  Sprague.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  in  all  actions  these  brave  admirals  last 
mentioned  had  still  selected  each  other,  a^  the  only  anta- 
gonists worthy  each  other's  valour ;  and  no  decisive  ad- 
vantage had  as  yet  been  gained  by  either  of  them.  They 
fought  in  this  battle  as  if  there  were  no  mean  between 
death  and  victory. 

D'Etrees  and  all  the  French* squadron,  except  reaf-*^ 
admiral  Martel,  kept  at  a  distance,  afid  Brankert,  instead 
of  attacking  them,  bore  down  to  the  assistance  of  de  Ruy- 
ter,  who  was  engaged  in  furious  combat  with  prince  Ru- 
pert. On  no  occasion  did  the  prince  acquire  more 
deserved  honour :  His  conduct,  as  well  as  valour,  shone 
out  with  signal  lustre.  Having  disengaged  his  squadron 
from  the  numerous  enemies  with  Whom  he  was  every 
where  surrounded,  and  having  joined  sir  John  Chichley, 
his  rear  admiral,  who  had  been  separated  from  him,  he 
made  haste  to  the  relief  of  Sprague,  who  was  hard  pressed 
l)y  Tromp's   squadron.     The   Royal   Prince,    in  which 
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OHAP.    Sprague  first  engaged,  was  so  disabled,  that  he  was  obliged 
'J^Ijy    to  hoist  his  flag  on  board  the  St.  George ;  while  Tronp 
leza      v^  f^^  ^  ^^^  reason  obliged  to  quit  his  ^ipt  the  Goldca 
Lion,  and  go  on  board  the  Comet*     The  fight  was  re- 
newed with  the  utmost  fury  by  these  valorous  rivals,  and 
by  the  rear  admirals,  their  seconds.     Ossory,  rear  admi- 
nd  to  Sprague,  was  preparing  to  board  Tromp,  when  he 
saw  the  St.  George  terribly  torn,  and  in  a  manner  disabled. 
Sprague  was  leaving  her,  in-order  to  hoist  his  flag  on 
board  a  third  ship,  and  return  to  the  charge ;  when  a 
shot,  which  had  passed  through  the  St.  George,  took  his 
'  hoSit,  and  sunk  her.     The  admiral  was  drowned,  to  the 
great  regret  of  Tromp  himself,   who  bestowed  on    his 
valour  the  deserved  praises.  ' 

Princ£  Rupert  found  affairs  in  this  dangerous  situa-' 
tion,  and  saw  most  of  the  ships  in  Sprague's  squadron  dis- 
abled from  fight.  The  engagement  however  was  renewed, 
and  became  very  close  and  bloody.  The  prince  threw  the 
enemy  into  disorder.  To  increase  it,  he  sent  among  them 
two  fireships ;  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  signal  to  the 
French  to  bear  down ;  which,  if  they  had  done,  a  decisive 
victory  must  have  ensued.  But  the  prince,  when  he  saw 
that  they  neglected  his  signal,  and  observed  that  most  of  " 
his  ships  were  in  no  condition  to  keep  the  sea  long^ 
wisely  provided  for  their  safety  by  making  easy  sail  to- 
wards the  English  coast.  The  victory  in  this  battle  was 
as  doubtful,  as  in  all  the  actions  fought  during  the  present 
war. 

The  turn  which  the  affairs  of  the  Hollanders  took  by 
land,  was  more  favourable.  The  prince .  of  Orange  be- 
sieged and  took  Naerden ;  and  from  this  success  gave  his 
country  reason  to  hope  for  still  more  prosperous  enter- 
prises. Montecuculi,  who  commanded  the  Imperialists 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  deceived,  by  the  most  ariful  c:on- 
duct,.the  vigilance  and  penetration  of  Turenne,  and  mak- 
ing a  sudden  march,  sat  down  before  Bonne.  The  prince 
oi  Grangers  conduct  was  no  less  masterly;  while  he  elud- 
ed all  thfs  French  generals,  and  leaving  them  behind  him, 
joined  bis  army  to  that  of  the  Imperialists.  Bonne  was 
taken  in  a  few  days :  Several  other  places  in  the  electo- 
nue  of  Cologne  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies :  And  the 
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<»HiimuBicataon  being  thus  cut  off  between  France  and  the   chap. 
United  Provinces,  Lewis  was  obliged  to  recall  his  forces,  JgJ^^L- 
and  to  abandcm  all  his  conquests  with  greater  rapidity  than     ^^j^ 
he  bad  at  first  made  tJsem.    The  takinj^  of  Maestricht  wa» 
tlie  only  advantage  which  he  gained  this  campaign* 

A  CONGBESS  was  opened  at  Cologne,  under  themc^Gongreis 
^&itlon  of  Sweden;  but  with  small  hopes  of  success* ^^^^*^^' 
The  demands  of  the  two  kings  were  such  as  must  have 
reduced  the  Hollanders  to  perpetual  servitude*  In  pro- 
portion as  the  affairs  of  the  States  rose,  the  kings  sunk  m 
their  demands ;  but  the  States  still  sunk  lower  in  their 
offers ;  and  it  was  found  impossible  foit  the  parties  ever  to 
agree  on  any  conditions*  After  the  Frenqh  evacuated 
Holland,  the  congress  broke  up ;  and  the  seizure  of  prince 
William  of  Furstenburg  by  the  Imperis^ists  afforded  the 
French  and  £ngUsh  a  good  pretence  for  leaving  Cologne. 
The  Dutch  ambassadors,  in  their  memorials,  expressed 
all  the  haughtiness  and  disdain,  so  natural  to  a  free  state, 
which  had  met  with  such  unmerited  ill  usage. 

The  parliament  of  England  was  now  assembled,  and  20th  Oct 
discovered  much  greater  symptoms  of  ill  humour  than  had  ^e^^^ 
appeared  in  the  last  session*  They  had  seen  for  some 
time  a  negotiation  of  marriage  carried  on  between  the 
duke  of  York,  and  the  arch  dutchess  of  Inspruc,  a  catholic 
of  the  Austrian  family ;  and  they  had  made  no  opposition. 
But  when  that  negotiation  fiuled,  and  the  duke  applied  to 
a  princess  of  die  house  of  Modena,  then  in  close  alliance 
with  France ;  this  circumstance,  joined  to  so  many  other 
grounds  of  discontent,  raised  the  commons  into  a  flame, 
and  they  remonstrated  with  the  greatest  zeal  against  the 
intended  marriage.  The  king  told  them,  that  their  re- 
monstrance came  too  late ;  smd  that  the  marriage  was 
already  agreed  on,  and  even  celebrated  by  proxy.  The 
commons  still  insisted ;  and  proceeding  to  the  examination 
of  the  other  parts  of  government,  they  voted  the  standing 
army  a  grievance,  and  declared,  that  they  would  grant  no 
more  supply,  unless  it  appeared,  that  the  Dutch  were  so 
obstinate  as  to  refuse  all  reasonable  conditions  of  peace* 
To  cut  short  these  disagreeable  attacks,  the  king  resolved 
to  prorogue  the  parliament ;  and  with  that  intention  Ife 
came  unexpectedly  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  sent  the 
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Ci^AP.    usher  to  summon  the  commons.     It  happened,  that  tb^ 
speaker  and  the  usher  nearly  met  at  the  door  of  the  house  ; 


4th  KoT.    ^^^  ^^  speaker  being  within,  some  of  the  members  sud* 

1673.  denly  shut  the  door,  and  cried,  To  the  chair ^  to  the  chair  ; 
while  others  cried.  The  black  rod  is  at  the  door.  The 
speaker^  was  hurried  to  the  chair ;  and  the  following  mo- 
tions, were  instantly  made :  That  the  alliance  with  France 
is  a  grievance ;  That  the  evil  counsellors  about  the  king 
are  a  grievance ;  That  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  is  a  grie- 
vance^ and  not  fit  to  be  trusted  or  employed*  There  was 
a  general  cry.  To  the  question^  to  the  question  :  But,  the 
usher  knocking  violently  at  the  door,  the  speaker  leaped 
from  the  chair,  and  the  house  rose  in  great  confusion. 

During  the  interval,  Shaftesbury,  whose  intrigues 
with  the  malcontent  party  were  now  become  notorious, 
was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  chancellor ;  and  the  great 
seal  was  given  to  sir  Heneage  Finch,  by  the  title  of  lord 
keeper.  The  test  had  incapacitated  Clifford ;  and  the  white 
staff  was  conferred  on  sir  Thomas  Osborne,  soon  after 
created  earl  of  Danby,  a  minister  of  abilities,  who  had 
risen  by  his  parliamentary  talents.  Clifford  retired  into 
the  country,  and  soon  after  died. 

1674.  Tni,  parliament  had  been  prorogued,  in  order  to  give 
T^th  Feb.  ^^  dukc  leisure  to  finish  his  marriage ;  but  the  king's  ne- 
cessities soon  obliged  him  again  to  assemble  them ;  and 
by  some  popular  acts' he  paved  the  way  for  the  session.  But 
all  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  The  disgust  of  the  commons 
was  fixed  in  foundations  too  deep  to  be  easily  removed^ 
They  began  with  applications  for  a  general  fast ;  by  which 
they  intimated,  that  the  nation  was  in  a  very  calamitous 
condition:  They  addressed  against  the  king's  guards, 
which  they  represented  as  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  even 
as  illegal,  since  they  never  had  yet  received  the  sanction 
of  parliament :  They  took  some  steps  towards  establishing 
a  new  and  more  rigorous  test  against  popery :  And,  what 
chiefly  alarmed  the  court,  they  made  an  attack  on  the 
members  of  the  cabal,  to  whose  pernicious  counsels  they 
imputed  all  their  present  grievances.  Clifford  was  dead : 
Shaftesbury  had  made  his  peace  with  the  country  party, 
and  was  become  their  leader :  Buckingham  was  endeavour- 

^  ing  to  imitate  Shaftesbury ;  but  his  intentions  were  as  yet 
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known  to  very  few.    A  motion  was  therefore  made  in  the    chap. 
house  of  commons  for  his  impeachment :  He  desired  to  be     ^^^* 
heard  at  the  bar ;  but   expressed  himself  in  so  confused      ^^j^ 
and  ambiguous  a  manner,  as  gave  little  satisfaction.     He 
was  required  to  answer  precisely  to  certain  queries,  which 
jthey  proposed  to  him.     These  regarded  all  the  articles  of 
misconduct  above   mentioned ;  and  among  the  r^st,  the 
following  query  seei^s  remarkable ;    "  By  whose  advice 
*' was  the  army  brought  up  to  overawe  the  debates  and 
"  resolutions  of  the  house  of  commons  ?" — This  shows  to 
what  length  the  suspicions  of  the  house  were  at  that  time 
carried.     Buckingham,  in  all  his  answers,  endeavoured  to 
exculpate  himself,  and  to  load  Arlington.     He  succeeded 
not  in  the  former  intention :  The  commons  voted  an  ad- 
dress for  his  removal.     But  Arlington,  who  was  on  many  ^ 
accounts  obnoxious  to  the  house,  was  attacked.      Articles 
were  drawn  up  against  him,  though  the  impeachment  was^ 
never  prosecuted. 

The  king  plainly  saw  that  he  could  expect  no  supply 
from  the  commons  for  carrying  on  a  war  so  odious  to 
them*  He  resolved  therefore  to  make  a  separate  peace 
with  the  Dutch,  on  the  terms  which  they  had  proposed 
through  the  channel  of  the  Spanish  ambassador.  With  2^ 
cordiality,  which,  in  the  present  disposition  on  both  sides, 
was  probably  but  aifected,  but  which  was  obliging,  he 
asked  advice  of  the  parliament.  The  parliament  unani-^ 
mously  concurred,  both  in  thanks  for  this  gracious  conde- 
scension, and  in  their  advice  for  peace.  Peace  was  PeacewiiVr 
accordingly  concluded.  The  honour  of  the  flag  was  ^i*^^'^"^^- 
yielded  to  the  Dutch  in  the  most  extensive  terms  :  A  re- 
gulation of  trade  was  agreed  to :  All  possessions  were 
restored  to  the  same  condition  as  before  the  war :  The 
English  planters  in  Surinam  were  allowed  to  remove  nt 
pleasure :  And  the  States  agreed  to  pay  to  the  king  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  patacoons,  near  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  Four  days  after  the  parliament  28th  Feb. 
was  prorogued,  the  peace  was  proclaimed  in  London  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  people.  Spain  had  declared  that  she 
could  no  longer  remain  neuter^  if  hostilities  were  conti- 
nued against  Holland :  and  a  sensible  decay  of  trade  was 
foreseen,  in  case  a  rupture  should  ensue  with  that  HJng- 
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dom«  The  prospect  of  this  loss  contributed  very  moA 
to  increase  the  national  aversion  to  the  present  war,  and 
to  enliven  the  joy  for  its  conclusion. 

There'  was  in  the  French  sertke  a  great  body  of 
English,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  men,  who  had 
acquired  honour  in  every  action,  and  had  gready  eontri* 
buted  to  the  successes  of  Lewis*  lliese  troops,  Charies 
said,  he  was  bound  by  treaty  not  to  recall ;  but  he  obliged 
himself  to  the  States  by  a  secret  article,  not  to  allow  them 
to  be  recruited.  His  partiality  to  France  prevented  a 
stiKt  execution  of  this  engagement* 
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NOTE,  [A]  p.  16. 

WHITLOCKE,  who  was  one  of  the  commissionei:^ 
says,  p.  65  :  "  In  this  treaty  the  king  manifested  his  great 
"  parts  and  abilities,  strength  of  reason  and  quickness  of  ap- 
«<  prehension,  with  much  patience  in  hearing  what  was  objected 
"  against  him;  wherein  he  allowed  all  freedom,  and  would 
"  himself  sum  up  the  arguments,  and  give  a  most  clear  judg- 
*'  tnent  upon  them.  His  unhappin^ss  was,  that  he  had  a  better 
<*  opmion  of  others'  judgments  than  of  his  own,  though  they 
"  were  weaker  than  his  own ;  and  of  this  the  parliament  com- 
'*  missioners  had  experience  to  their  great  trouble.  They 
'<  were  often  waiting  on  the  king,  and  debating  some  points  of 
*<  the  treaty  with  him,  until  midnight,  before  they  could  come 
"  to  a  conclusion.  Upon  one  of  the  most  material  points,  th^ 
"  pressed  his  majesty  with  their  reasons  and  best  arguments 
^f"  they  could  use  to  grant  what  they  desired.  The  king  said, 
"  he  was  fully  satisfied,  and  promised  to  give  them  his  answer 
^  in  writing  according  to  their  desire ;  but  because  it  was  then 
"  past  midnight,  ai)d  too  late  to  put  it  into  writing,  he  would 
**  have  it  drawn  up  next  morning,  (when  he  commanded  them 
<*  to  wait  on  him  again)  and  then  he  would  give  them  an  answer 
"  in  writing,  as  it  was  now  agreed  upon.  But  next  morning 
«  the  king  told  them,  thai  he  had  altered  his  mind ;  And  sonle 
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<<  of  his  friendS}  of  whom  the  commissioiiers  inquired,  told 

"  them,  that  after  they  were  gone,  and  even  his  council  retired, 
"  some  of  his  bedchamber  never  left  pressing  and  persuading 
«  him  till  they  prevailed  on  him  to  change  his  former  resolu- 
«  tions."  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive,  that  any  nego- 
tiation Cl)uld  have  succeeded  between  the  king  and  parliament 
while  the  latter  insisted,  as  they  had  all  along,  on  a  total  sub- 
mission to  an  their  demands  ;  and  challenged  the  whole  power, 
'which  they  professedly  intended  to  employ,  to  the  punishment 
of  the  king's  friends. 


NOTE,  [B]  p.  24. 

THE  author  is  sensible  that  some  blame  may  be  thrown 
upon  him,  on  account  of  this  last  clause,  in  Mr.  Hambden*s  cha- 
racter :  as  if  he  were  willing  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  had 
intentions,  where  the  actions  were  praisewoiiJiy.  But  the  au- 
thor's meaning  is  directly  contmry  :  ht  estjeems  the  last  actions 
of  Mr.  Hambden's  life  to  have  been  very  blamable ;  though,  as 
they  were  derived  from  good  motives,  only  pushed  to  an  ex- 
treme, there  is  room  left  to  believe,  that  the  intentions  of  that 
patriot,  as  well  as  of  many  of  his  party,  were  laudable.  Had  the 
preceding  admiristration  of  the  king,  which  we  are  apt  to  call 
arbitrary,  proceeded  from  ambition,  and  an  unjust  desire  of 
encroaching  on  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people,  there  would 
have  been  less  reason'  for  givij>g  hum.  any  trust,  or  leaving  in 

.  his  hands  a  considerable  share  of  that  power  lyhich  he  had  so 
much  abused.  But  if  his  conduct  v^as  derived  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  necessity,  and  from  anaturgj  desire  of  defeiKiing  that 
prerogative  which  was  transmitted  to  him  from  his  ancestors, 
ancj  which  his  parliamrents  were  visibly  encroaching  on ;  there 
taho  reason  why  he  may  not  be  esteemed  a  very  virtuous 
princcj,  and  entirely  worthy  of  trust  fron>  his  people.  The 
attempt,  therefore,  of  totally  annihilating  monarchical  power, 
tvas  a  very  blamable  extreme  ;  especially  as  it  was  attended 
with  the  danger,  to  say  thii  least,  of  a  civil  w^ar,  which,  besides 
tlie  numberless  ills   inseparable  from  it,  exposed  liberty  to 

'  much  greater  perils  than  it  could  have  incurrred  under  the 
now  limited  authority  of  the  king.  But  as  these  points  could 
not  be  supposed  so  clear  during  the  time,  as  they  are,  or.  may 
be  at  {)resent';  tiMire  are  great  reasons  of  alleviation  for  men 
who  were  heated  by  the  controversy,  or  engaged  ia  the  actior. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  even  at  present  (such  is  the  force  of 
party  prejudices)  there  are  few  people  who  have,  coolness 
enough  to  see  these  matters  in  a  proper  Hght,  or  are  convinced 
that  the  parliament  could  prudently  have  stopped  in  their  pre- 
tensloi.s.  They  still  plead  the  violations  of  liberty  attempted 
by  the  king,  after  gra^i  ting  the  petition  of  right;  without,  con- 
sidering the  extreme  harsh  treatment  which  he  met  withj  after 
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MAlang  liuu  g^reat  concestion^  im4  the  im)>os*ibility  of  sup-^ 
porting  government  by  the  revenue  then  settled  on  the  crown. 
The  woTfll  of  h  ift>  that  there  was  a  great  tting  of  enthusiastn 
in  the  conduct  of  the  pariiatneiitary  leaders^  which,  though  it 
mtfl^ht  render  their  conduct  fdncere,  will  not  much  enhance 
tibeir  character  with  posterity.  And  though  Hambden  was, 
]ierhapst  iess  infected  with  this  sf^rit  than  many  of  his  associ- 
ates, he  appears  not  to  have  been  altogether  free  from  it.  His 
intended  migration  to  America,  where  he  could  oiily  propose 
(he^advantage  of  enjoying  puritanical  prayers  and  sermons,  will 
he  allowed  a  proof  ei  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit  in  him. 


NOTE,  [C]  p.  38. 

'  IN  a  letter  of  the  king  to  the  queen,  preserved  in  the' 

British  Museum,  and  published  by  Mrs.  Macauly,*  vol.  iv.  p. 
430,  he  says,  that  unless  religion  was  preserved,  the  militia 
(being  not  as  in  France  a  formed  powerful  strength)  would  be 
of  little  use  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  if  the  pulpits  had  not  obe- 
diencei  which  would  never  be,  if  presbyterian- government  was 
absolutely  established,  the  king  would  have  but  small  comfort 
of  the  milma.  This  reasoning  show%  the  king's  good  sense, 
and  proves  that  his  attachment  to  episcopacy,  Uiough  partly 
founded  on  religious  principles,  was  also,  in  his  situation,  de- 
rived from  the  soundest  views  of  civil  policy.  In  reality,  it 
vTCis  easy  for  the  king  to  perceive,  by  the  necessary  connexion 
Wtween  triffes  and  important  matters,  said  by  the  connexion  main- 
tained at  that  time  between  religion  and  politics,  that  when  he 
was  contending  for  the  surplice,  he  was  in  effect  fighting  for  his 
crown,  and  even  for  his  head.  Few  of  the  popular  party  could 
perceive  this  connexion  :  Most  of  them  were  carried  h^dlong 
by  fanatacism  ;  as  might  be  expected  in  the  ignorant  multitude. 
Few  even  of  the  leaders  seem  to  have  had  more  enlarged  views*. 


NOTE,  [D]  p.  79. 

THAT  Liiud's  severity  was  i^ot  extreme,,  appears  from 
this  fact,  that  he  caused  the  acts  or  records  of  the  high  com- 
tnission  court  to  be  searched,  and  found  that  there  had,  been 
fewer  suspensions,  deprivations,  and  other  punishments,  by 
three,  during  the  seven  years  of  his  Ume,  then  in  any  seven 
years  of  his  predecessor  Abbot ;  who  was  notwithstanding  in 
great  esteem  with  the  house  of  commons.  Tro^bl€8  and  Trials 
of  Laudj  p.  1 64.  But  Abbot  was  little  attached  to  the  court, 
|ind  was  also  a  puritan  in  doctrine,  and  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to 
the  papists :  Not  to  mention  that  the  mutinous  spirit  was  rising 
higher  in  the  time  of  Laud,  and  would  le^s  bear  control.  The 
maxims,  however,  of  his  administration  were  the  ^une  that 
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had  ever  prevailed  in  Elftgland,  and  that  'had  place  in  every 
other  European  nation,  except  Holland,  which  studied  cluefijr 
tjie  interests  of  commerce,  and  France,  which  was  fettered  by 
edicts  and  treaties.  To  have  changed  them  for  the  modem 
maxims  of  toleration,  how  reasonable  soever,  would  have  been 
deemed  a  very  bold  and  dangerous  enterprise.  It  is  a  principle 
advanced  by  president  Montesquieu,  that,  where  the  magistrate 
is  satisfied  with  the  established  religion,  he  ought  to  repress 
the  Erst  attempts  towards  innovation,  and  only  grant  a  tolera- 
tion to  sects  that  are  diffused  and  established.  See  I'Elsprit 
des  Loix,  liv.  25.  chap.  10.  According  to  this  principle,  Laud's 
indulgence  to  the  catholics,  and  severity  to  the  puritans  would 
admit  of  apology.  I  own,  however,  that  it  is  very  questionable, 
whether  persecution  can  in  any  case  be  justified:  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  hard  to  give  that  appellation  to  Laaid's 
conduct,  who  only  enforced  tiie  act  of  uniforaiity,  and  expelled, 
the  clergymen  that  accepted  of  benefices,  and  yet  refused  to 
observe  the  ceremonies,  which  they  previously  knew  to  be 
enjoined  by  law.  He  never  refused  them  separate  places  of 
worship;  because  they  themselves  would  have  esteemed  it. 
impious  to  demand  theni,  and  no  less  impious  to  allow  them. 


NOTE,  EE]  p.  102. 

^  * 

DR.  BIRCH  has  written  a  treatise  on  tliis  ^subject.  It 
is  not  my  business  to  oppose  any  facts  contained  in  that  gen- 
tleman's performance.  I  shall  only  produce  arguments  which 
prove  thiit  Glamorgan,  when  he  received  his  private  commis- 
sion, had  injunctions  from  the  king  to  act  altogether  in  concert 
with  Ormond.  (I)  It  seems  to  be  implied  in  tlie  very  words 
of  the  commission.  Glamorgan  is  empowered  and  authorized 
to  treat  and  conclude  with  tlie  confederate  Roman  catholics  in 
Ireland.  "  If  upon  necessity  any  (articles J  be  condescended 
"  unto,  wherein  the  khig's  lieutenant  cannot  so  well  be  seen 
*'  in,  as  not  fit  for  us  at  present  publicly  to  own."  Here  no 
articles  are  mentioned,  which  are  not  fi.t  to  be  communicated 
to  Ormond,  but  only  not  fit  for  him  and  the  king  publicly  to 
be  seen  in,  and  to  avow.  (2)  The  king's  protestation  to  Or*- 
mond  ought,  both  on  account  of  that  prince's  character  and  the 
reasons  he  assigns,  to  have  the  greatest  weight.  The  words 
are  these  :  "  Omiond,  I  cannot  but  add  to  my  long  letter,  that, 
"  upon  the  word  of  a  Christian,  I  never  intended  Glamorgan 
"  should  treat  any  thing  without  your  approbation,  much 
*'  less  without  your  knowledge.  For  besides  the  injuiy 
<<  to  you,  I  was  always  diffident  of  his  judgment  (though  I 
''  could  not  think  him  so  extremely  weak  as  now  to  my  cost  I 
*'  have  found) ;  which  you  may  easily  perceive  in  a  postscript 
*<  of  a  letter  of  mine  to  you."  Carte,  vol.  ii.  App.  xxiii.  It  is 
impossible  tiiat  any  man  of  li^onour,  liowcver  he  piight  dissem- 
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-ble  with  his  enemies,  would-  assert  a  falsehood  iii  so  solemn  a 
manner  to  his  best  friend,  especfeUy  where  that  t>erso&  must 
have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth.  The  letter, 
whose  postscript  is  mentioned  by  the  king,  is  to  be  found  in 
Carte,  vol.  ii.  App.  xiii.  (3)  As  the  king  had  really  so  low  an 
opinion  of  Glamorgan's  understanding,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
he  would  trust  him  with  the  sole  management  of  so  important 
and  delicate  a  treaty.  And  if  he  had  intended  that  Glamorgan's 
negotiation  should  have  been  independent  of  Ormonde  he 
would  never  have  told  the  latter  nobleman  of  it,  nor  have  put 
him  on  his  guard  against  Glamorgan's  imprudence.  That  the 
4dHg  judged  aright  of  this  nobleman's  character,  appears  from 
his  Century  of  ArU  or  Scantling  of  Inventions^  which  is  a 
ridiculous  compound  of  lies,  chimeras,  and  impossibilities,  and 
shows  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a  man.  (4)  Mr. 
Carte  has  published  a  whole  series  of  the  king's  correspondence 
with  Ormond,  from  the*  time  that  Glamorgan  came  into  Ire- 
land ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Charles  all  along  considers  the  lord 
lieutenant  as  the  person  who  was  conducting  the  negotiations 
with  the  Irish.  The  31st  of  July  1645,  after  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  being  reduced  to  great  straits,  he  writes  earnestly  to 
Ormond  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  certain  conditions  men- 
tioned, much  inferior  to  those  granted  by  Glamorgan ;  and  to 
come  over  himself  with  all  tlie  Irish  he  could  engage  in  his 
service.  Carte,  vol.  iii.  No.  400.  This  would  have  been  a 
great  absurdity  if  he  had  already  fixed  a  different  canal,  by 
which,  on  very  different  conditions,  he  purposed  to  establish  a 
peace.  On  the  22d  of  October,  as  his  distresses  multiply,  he 
somewhat  enlarges  the  conditions,  though  they  still  fall  short 
of  Glamorgan's :  A  new  absurdity  1  See  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  411. 
(5)  But  what  is  equivalent  to  a  demonstration,  that  Glamorgan 
was  conscious  that  he  had  no  power  to  conclude  a  treaty  on 
these  terms,  or  without  consulting  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  did 
not  even  expect  that  the  king  would  ratify  the  articles,  is  the 
defeasance  which  he  gave  to  the  Irish  council  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  treaty.-  "  The  earl  of  Glamorgan  does  no  way 
*^  intend  hereby  to  oblige  his  majesty  other  than  he  himself 
<<  shall  please,  after  he  has  received  these  10,000  men  as  a 
"  pledge  and  testimony  of  the  said  Roman  catholics'  loyalty 
"  and  fidelity  to  his  majesty ;  yet  be  promises  faithfully,  upon 
"  his  word  and  honour,  not  to  acquaint  his  majesty  with  this 
^'  defeasance, .  till  he  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to 
"induce  his  majesty  to  the  granting  of  the  particulars  in  the 
."  said  articles :  But,  that  done,  the ,  said  commissioners  dis- 
*'  charge  the  said  earl  of  Glamorgan,  botli  in  honour  and  con- 
"  science,  of  any  farther  engagement  to  them  therein ;  though 
"  his  majesty  should  not  be  pleased  to  grant  the  said  particu- 
''  lars  in  the  articles  mentioned ;  the  said  earl  having  given 
♦'  them  assurance,  upon  his  word,  honour,  and  voluntary  oath, 
^  that  he  would  never,  to  any  person  whatsoever,  discover  thW 
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M  dcfeasftnee  in  the  interim  mtho\it  their  consents."  Drl  Bsrcb^ 
p.  96.«*Aii  Glamorgan's  view  was  to  get  troo{>s  for  ^e  king's 
service  without  hurting  his  own  honour  or  his  master's.  The 
wonder  only  is>  why  tlie  Irish  accepted  of  a  treaty,  which  boimd 
nobody,  and  which  the  very  person  who  concludes  it,  seoms  ta 
confess  he  does  not  expect  to  be  ratified.  They  probably 
hoped^  that  the  king  would,  from  their  services,  be  more  easily 
induced  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  was  concluded,  tlian  to  consent 
to  its  concluftiofi.  (6)  I  might  add,  that  the  lord  tieuteaant's 
concurrence  in  the  treaty  was  the  more  requisite;  because 
without  it  the  treaty  could  not  be  carried  into  execution  by 
Glamorgan,  nor  the  Irish  troops  be  transported  into  England  s 
And  even  with  Ormond's  concurrence,  it  clearly  appears,  that 
a  treaty,  so  ruinous  to  the  protestant  religion  in  Ireland,  €o«ld 
not  be  executed  in  opposition  to  the  zealous  protcstants  in  that 
kingdom.  No  one  can  doubt  of  this  truth,  who  peruses  Or* 
mo2)d*s  coi'respondence  in  Mr.  Carte.  The  king  was  sufficiently 
apprised  of  this  difficulty.  It  appears  indeed  to  be  the  only 
reason  why  Ormond  objected  to  the  granting  of  high  terms  to 
the  Irish  catholics. 

Dr.  Birch,  in  p.  360.  has  published  a  letter  of  the  king's  to 
Glamorgan,  where  he  says,~*<  HowbeitI  know  you  cannot  be 
^  but  confident  of  my  making  g;ood  all  instructions  and  pro- 
<^  mises  to  you  and  the  nuncio."  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
this  letter  is  dated  in  April  5,  1646;  after  there  had  been  a 
new  negotiation  entered  into  between  Glamorgan  and  the  Iri^, 
and  after  a  provisional  treaty  had  even  been  concluded  between 
them.  See  Dr.  Birch,  p.  179.  The  king's  assuMnoes,  there* 
fore,  can  plainly  relate  only  to  this  recent  transaction.  The 
old  treaty  had  long  been  disavowed  by  the  king,  and  supposed 
by  all  parties  to  be  annulled. 


NOTE,  [F]  p.    133. 

SALMONET,  Ludlow,  Hollis,  &c.  all  these,  especially 
the  last,  being  the  declared  inveterate  enemies  of  Cromwel, 
are  tlie  more  to  be  credited,  when  they  advance  any  fact,  which 
may  serve  to  apoligize  for  his  violent  and  criminal  conduct 
There  prevails  a  story,  that  JCromwei  intercepted  a  letter  wi^it- 
ten  to  the  queen,  where  the  king  said,  that  he  would  first 
raise,  and  then  destroy  CromweL  But,  Besides  that  this  con- 
duct seems  to  contradict  the  character  of  the  king,  it  is,  on 
other  accounts,  totally  unworthy  of  credit.  It  is  first  told  by 
Roger  Coke,  a  very  passionate  and  foolish  historian,  who  wrote 
too  so  late  as  king  William's  reign ;  and  even  he  n^ntions  it 
only  as  a  mere  rumour  or  hearsay,  without  jftny  known  founda- 
tion. In  the  memoirs  of  lord  Broghill,  we  meet  with  another 
story  of  an  inteixepted  letter  which  deserves  some  more  atten- 
tion, and  agrees  very  well  with  the  narration  here  given.    It* 
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U  thus  related  by  Mr.  Maurice,  cha^Mn  to  "Ro^tr  earl  of  Or^ 

rery  :  ^^  Lcurd  Orrery)  in  the  time  of  his  greatness  with  Cronh' 

^  wel,  just  after  he  had  so  seasonal^ly  reliieted  him  in  his  great 

^  distress  at  Clonmel,  riding  out  of  Youghall  one  duy  with 

^  him  and  Ireton^  they  fell  into  discoarse  about  the  king's 

^  death.    Cromwel  thereupon  said  more  than  once,  that  if  the 

^^  king  had  followed  his  own  judgment,  and  had  been  attended 

^  1^  none  but  trusty  servants,  he  had  fooled  them  aU  rand  that 

^  once  they  had  a  mind  to  have  closed  with  him ;'  but,  uport 

^.'  something  that  happened,  fell  off  from  that  design.    Onrery 

^^  finding  them  in  good  humour,  and  being  alone  with  them, 

'^  asked,  if  he  might  presume  to  desire  to  know,  wSsy  they 

<'  would  once  have  closed  with  his  majeaity^  and  why  they  did 

^  not  I  Cromwel  very  freely  told  him,  he  would  satisfy  him  in 

"  both  his  queries.    The  reason  (says  he)  why  we  would  have 

^  closed  with  the  king  was  this :   We  found  that  the  Scotch 

^  and  presbyterians  began  to  be  more  powerful  than  we,  and 

^^  were  likely  to  agree  with  him,  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch.    For 

^'  this  reason  we  thofught  it  best  to  prevent  them,  by  offering 

^  first  to  come  in  upon  reaacmabie  conditions  :   But  whilst  our 

'^  thoHgbts  were  taken  up  with  this  subject^  there  came  a  letter 

^^  to  us  from  oike  of  our  spies,  who  was  of  the  king's  bed* 

*^  chamber,  apquaindng  us  that  our  final  doom  was  decreed 

^'  that  ve«y  day  ;  that  he  coulrd  not  possibly  learn  what  it  was, 

^^  but  we  might  disc^over  it^  if  we  could  but  ix9±ercept  a  letter  sent 

'}  frpm  tl>e  kiag  to  the  queen,  wherein  he  inCbrmed  her  of  his 

^^  resolution  i  that  this  letter  was  sewed  up  in  the  skirt  of  a  sad- 

^  die,  and  the  bearer  of  it  would  come  with  the  saddle  upon 

^^  his  head  about  ten  of  the  clock  that  night  to  the  Blue  Boar  in 

*'  Holborn,  where  he  was  to  take  hdrse  for  Dover.     The  mes- 

^^  sqj^ger  knew  nothing  of  the  letter  in  the  saddle,  though  some 

*'  in  Dover  did.     We  were  at  Windsor  (said  Cromwel)  when 

^'  we  received  this  letter,  and  ii)&me<&tely  upon  the  receipt  of 

^^  it,  Ireton  and  I  resolved  to  take  one  trusty  fellow  with  us, 

*'  and  to  go  in  troopers'  habits  to  that  inn.     We  did  so ;  and 

^^  leaving  our  man  at  tlie  gate  of  the  inn  (which  had  a  wicket 

**  only  open  to  let  persons  in  and  out,)  to  watch  and  give  us 

"  notice  when  any  man  came  in  with  a  saddle,  we  went  into  a 

''  drinking  stall.    We  there  continued  drinking  cans  of  beer 

"  till  about  ten  of  the  clock,  when  our  sentinel  at  the  gate  gave 

'^  us  notice  that  the  naan  with  the  saddle  was  come.    We  rose 

**  up  presei)tly,  and  just  as  the  man  was  leading  out  his  horse 

''  saddled,'  we  came  up  to  him  with  drawn  swords,  and  told 

"  him  we  >Tere  to  search  all  that  went  in  and  out  there  ;  hut  as 

^  h^  looked  like  an  honest  man,  we  would  only  search  his  sad- 

^f  dle,>  and  so  dbmiss  him.     The  saddle  was  ungiit ;  we  carried 

'^  it  into  the  stall  where  we  liad  been  drinking,  and  ripping 

^'  open  one  of  tiie  skills,  we  there  found  the  letter  we  wanted. 

^'  Having  thus  got  it  into  our  hands,  we  delivered  the  man 

V  (whom  we  had  left  with  our  sentinel)  his  saddle,  told  him 
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<'<  he  wsks  an  honest  fellow,  and  bid  him  go  about  his  business  i 
"  ivhich  he  did,  pursuing  his  journey  without  more  ado,  and 
^*  ignorant  of  the  harm  he  had  suftered.  We  found  in  the 
"  letter,  that  his  majesty  acquainted  the  qneen  that  he  was 
"  courted  by  both  Actions,  the  Scotch  presbyterians  and  the 
"  army  ;  and  that  those  which  bid  the  fairest  for  him  should 
^  have  him :  But  yet  he  thought  he  should  close  with  tlie 
•*  Scots  sooner  than  with  the  other.  Upon  this  we  returned 
"  to  Windsor  ;  and  finding  we  were  not  like  to  have  good 
**  terms  from  the  king,  we  from  that  time  vowed  bis  destruc- 
**  tion."  This  relation,  suiting  well  enough  with  other  passa- 
<^  ges  and  circumstances  at  this  time,  I  have  inserted,  to  gret- 
***  tify  the  reader's  curiosity."    Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 


NOTE,  [G]  p.  136. 

-  THESE  are  the  words  :  "  Laneric ;  I  wonder  to  hear 
"  (if  that  be  true)  that  some  of  my  friends  say,  that  my  going 
"  to  Jersey  would  have  much  more  furthered  my  personal 
«  treaty,  than  my  coming  hither,  for  which,  as  I  see  no  colour 
^^  of  reason,  so  I  had  not  been  here,  if  I  had  thought  that  fancy 
"  true,  or  had  not  been  secured^f  a  personal  treaty  ;  of  which 
*^  I  neither  do,  nor  I  hope  will  repent :  For  I  am  daily  more 
"  and  more  satisfied  with  the  governor,  and  find  these  islanders 
u  very  good,  peaceable,  and  quiet  people.  This  encourage- 
*'  ment  I  have  thought  not  unfit  for  you  to  receive,  hoping  at 
^  least  it  may  do  good  upon  others,  though  needless  to  you." 
Burnet's  memoirs  of  Hamilton,  p.  326;  See  also  Rushworth, 
part  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  941.  All  the  writers  of  that  age,  except 
Clarendon,  represent  the  king's  going  to  the  isle  of  Wight 
-as  voluntary  and  intended.  Perhaps  the  king  thought  it  little 
for  his  credit  to  be  trepanned  into  this  measure,  and  was  more 
willing  to  take  it  on  himself  as  entirely  voluntary.  Perhaps  he 
tliought  it  would  encourage  his  friends,  if  they  thought  him  in 
a  situation  which  was  not  disagreeable  to  him. 


NOTE,  tH]  p.  151. 

THE  king  composed  a  letter  to  the  prince,  in  which  he 
related  the  whole  course  of  this  transaction,  and  accompanied 
his  narrative  with  several  wise,  as  well  as  pathetic&l  reflections 
and  advices.  The  words  with  which  he  concluded  the  letter 
are  remarkable.  "  By  what  hath  been  said,  you  see  how  long  I 
"  have  laboured  in  the  search  of  peace  :  Do  not  you  be  disheart- 
"  ened  to  tread  in  the  same  steps.  Use  all  worthy  means  to 
^*  restore  yourself  to  your  rights  ;  but  prefer  the  way  of  peace  : 
''  Show  the  greatness  of  your  mind,  rather  to  conquer  your  ene- 
'^  mies  by  pardoning,  than  by  punishing.     If  you  saw  how  un- 
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^  manly  and  unchristian  the  implacable  disposition  is  in  our  ill 
**  wishers,  you  would  avoid  that  spirit.  Censure  me  not.  for 
'-**  having  parted  with  so  much  of  our  right.  The  price  was 
"  great ;  but  the  commodity  was  security  to  us,  peace  to  our 
^^  people.  And  I  am  confident  that  another  parliament  would 
**  remember,  how  useful  a  king's  power  is  to  a  people's  liberty ; 
**  of  how  much  power  I  divested  myself,  that  I  and  they  might  ^ 
^^  mieet  once  again  in  a  parliamentary  way,  in  order  to  ag^ee  • 
"  the  bounds  of  prince  and  people.  Give  belief  to  my  experi* 
f^  ence,  never  to  effect  more  greatness  or  prerogative,  than 
^  what  is  really  and  intrinsically  for  the  good  of  the  subjects, 
^^  not  the  satisBsiction  of  favourites.  If  you  thus  use  it,  you  will 
^<  never  want  means  to  be  a  father  to  all,  and  a  bountiful  prince 
'^  to  any,  whom  you  incline  to  be  extraordinarily  gracious  to. 
>*  You  may  see  that  all  men  intrust  their  treasure  where  it  re^ 
><  turns  them  interest ;  and  if  a  prince,  like  the  sea,  receive 
^<  and  repay  all  the  fresh  streams,  which  the  rivers  intrust  with 
^'  him,  they  will  not  grudge,  but  pride  themselves  to  make 
^'  him  up  an  ocean.  These  considerations  may  make  you  as 
^^  great  a  prince  as  your  father  is  a  low  one ;  and  your  state 
<^  may  be  so  much  the  more  established,  as  mine  hath  been  sha- 
*'  ,ken.  For  our  subjects  have  learned,  I  dare  say,  that  victories 
^  over  their  princes  ar©^  but  triumphs  over  themselves,  and  so 
**.  will  more  unwillingly  hearken  to  changes  hereafter.  The 
^^  English  nation  are  a  sober  people,  however  at  present  infatua- 
^  ted.  I  know  not  but  this  may  be  the  last  time  I  may  speak  to 
*'  you  or  the  world  publicly.  I  am  sensible  into  what  hands  I 
**  am  fallen ;  and  yet,  I  bless  God,  I  have  those  inward  refresh- 
*'  ments,  which  the  malice  of  my  enemies  cannot  perturb.  I 
"  have  learned  to  be  busy  myself,  by  retiring  into  myself;  and 
**  therefore  can  the  better  digest  whatever  befals  me,  not  doubt- 
"  ing  but  God*s  providence  will  restrain  our  enemies'  power, 
<^.aii4  turn  their  fierceness  into  his  prsdse.  To  ppnc;lude,  if 
"  God  give  you  success,  use  it  humbly,  and  be  ever  far  from 
"  revenge.  If  he  restore  you  to  your  right  on  hard  conditions, 
"  whatever  you  promise,  keep.  These  men,  who  have  violated 
"  laws  which  they  were  bound  to  preg^rve,  will  find  their  tri" 
"  umphs  full  of  trouble.  But  do  npt  you  think  any  thing  in  the 
**  world  worth  attaining  by  fou}  and  unjust  jneains," 


NOTE,  [I]  p.  170.       . 

• 

THE  imputation  of  insincerity  on  Charles  I.  like  most 
party  clamours,  i^  d^fiicult  to  be  removed  ;  though  it  may  pot 
here  be  improper  to  say  sometliing  with  regard  to  it.  I  shall 
first  remark,  that  this  imputation  seems  to  be  of  a  latei*  growth 
than  his  own  age,  and  that  even  his  enemies,  though  they  loaded  ^ 

him  with  many  calumnies,    did  not  insist  on  this  accusation. 
LudJow,  I  think,  is  almost  the  only  parliainentapgin,  who  imputes 
Vol.  VI.  R  r  r 
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that  Tice  to  him ;  and  ]}ow  passionate  a  writer  he  is,  must  be  cb^ 
vious  to  every  one.  Neither  Clarendon,  nor  any  other  of  the  roy- 
alistS)  ever  justify  him  from  insincerity ;  as  not  supposmg  that 
he  iiad  ever  been  accused  of  it.    In  the  second  place,  his  de- 

G^rtment  and  character  in  common  life  was  free  from  that  vice : 
e  was  reserved,  distant,  stately  ;  cold  in  his  address,  plun  in 
hi$  discourse,  inflexible  in  his  principles ;  wide  of  the  caressing, 
'  insinuating  manners  of  his  son ;  or  the  professing,  talkative 
humour  of  his  father.  The  imputation  of  insincerity  must  be 
•grounded  on  some  of  his  public  actions,  which  we  are  there- 
iore  in  the  third  place  to  examine.  The  following  are  the 
instances  which  1  find  cited  to  confirm  that  accusation.  ( 1 .)  His 
Touching  Buckingham's  narrative  of  the  ti^ansactions  in  Spain. 
But  it  Is  evident  that  Charles  himself  was  deceived:  Why 
otherwise  did  he  quarrel  with  Spain  ?  The  following  is  a  pas- 
sage of  a  letter  from  lord  Kensington,  ambassador  in  France, 
to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Cabala,  p.  318.  ^  But  his  high- 
^  ness  (the  prince)  had  observed  as  great  a  weakness  and  foUy 
f^  as  that,  in  that  after  tliey  (the  Spaniards)  had  used  him  so 
^  ill,  they  would  suffer  him  to  depart,  which  vas  one  of  the 
f^  first  speeches  he  uttered  after  he  came  into  the  ship  :  But 
^*  did  he  say  so  ?  said  the  queen  (of  France.)  Yes,  madam,  I 
^  will  assure  you,  quoth  I,  from  the  witness  of  mine  own  ^ars. 
^^  She  smiled  and  replied.  Indeed  I  heard  he  was  used  ill.  So 
^  he  was,  answered  I,  but  not  in  his  entertainment ;  for  that 
U  wa6  as  splendid  as  that  country  could  afford  it ;  but  in  their 
^  frivolous  delays,  and  in  the  unreasonable  conditions  which 
^^  tliey  propounded  and  pressed,  uppn  the  advantage  which 
f^  they  had  of  his  princely  person."  (2)  Bp.  Burnet,  in  his 
History  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,  p.  154.  has  preserved  a 
letter  of  the  king's  to  the  Scottish  Bishops,  in  which  he  desires 
them  not  to  be  present  at  the  parliaihent,  where  they  would 
be  forced  to  ratify  the  abolition  of  their  own  order  :  *'  For," 
adds  the  king,  ^^  we  do  hereby  assure  you,  that  it  shall  be  stHl 
"  one  of  our  chiefest  sAidies  how  to  rectify  and  establish  the 
♦*  government  of  that  church  aright,  ^nd  to  repair  your  lossesi 
^  which  we  desire  you  to  be  most  confident  of."  And  in  ano- 
ther place,  ^^  You  may  rest  secure,  that  though  perhaps  we 
"  may  give  way  for  the  present  to  that  whicli  will  be  prejudi- 
"  cial  both  to  the  church  and  our  own  government ;  yet  we 
*'  shall  not  leave  thinking  in  time  how  to' remedy  both."  But 
does  the  king  say  that  he  will  arbiti^ily  revoke  his  concessi- 
ons ?  Does  not  candour  require  us  rather  to  suppose  that  he 
hoped  his  authority  would  so  far  recover  as  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  the  national  consent  to  reestablish  episcopapy,  which 
he  believed  so  material  a  part  of  religion  as  well  as  of  gov- 
ernment ?  It  is  not  easy  indeed  to  think  how  he  could  hope  to 
effect  this  purpose  in  any  other  way  than  his  father  had  taken, 
that  is,  by  consent  of  parliament.  (3)  There  is  a  passage  in 
lord  Clarendon  ;  where  it  is  said,  that  the  king  assented  the 
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tMre  easily  to  the  bill,  which  excluded  the  bishops  from  the 
house  of  peers;  because  he  thought,  that  that  law  being 
enacted  by  force,  could  not  be  valid.    But  tlie  king,  certainly  / 

reasoned  righ^  in  that  conclusion.  Three  fourths  of  the  tern-* 
poral  peers  were  at  that  time  banished  by  the  violence  of  the 
populace:  Twelve  bishops  were  unjustly  thrown  into  the 
fower  by  the  commons  :  Great  numbers  of  the  commons 
themselves  were  kept  away  by  fear  or  violence  :  The  king 
lumself  wfkS  chased  from  London.  If  all  this  be  not  Ibrce^ 
there  ia  no  sueh  thing.  But  this  ^cruple  of  the  king's  affects 
osily  the  bishops^  bill,  and  that  agauist  pressing.  The  other 
constitutional  laws  had  passed  without  the  least  appearance  of 
wience,  as  did'indeedall  the  bills  passed  during  the  first  year^ 
except  Straiford's  attainder,  which  could  not  be  recalled.  The 
]parliament,  therefore,  even  if  they  had  known  the  king's  sen- 
timents in  this  particular,  could  not,  on  that  account,  have  had 
any  just  foundation  of  jealousy.  (4)  The  king's  letter  inter- 
cepted at  Naseby,  has  been  the  source  of  much  elamour.  We 
have  spoken  of  it  already  in  chap.  'Iviii.  Nothing  is  more 
usual  in  all  public  transactions  than  such  distinctions.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  11.  of  Spain,  king  William's  ambassadors 
gave  the  duke  of  Anjou  the  title  of  king  of  Spain :  Yet  at  that 
irery  time  king  William  was  secretly*  forming  alliances  to  de- 
throne hins  I  And  soon  after  he  refused  him  that  title,  and 
flisisted  (as  he  had  reason)  that  he  had  not  acknowledged  his 
li^t.  Yet  king  William  justly  passes  for  a  very  sincere 
prince  ;  and  this  transaction  is  not  regarded  as  any  objection 
to  his  character  in  that  particular.  In  all  the  negotiations  at 
the  peace  of  Ryswic,  the  Frenoh  ambassador  always  addressed 
king  William  as  king  of  England ;  yet  it  was  made  an  ex-* 
^ess  article  of  the  treaty^  that  the  French  king  should  ac« 
knowledge  him  as  such.  Such  a  palpable  difference  is  there 
between  giving  a  title  to  a  prince,  and  positively  recognising 
his  right  to  it.  I  may  add,  that  Charles,  when  he  inserted  that 
protestation  in  the  council  books  before  hb  council,  surely 
thought  he  had  reason  to  justify  his  conduct.  There  were  too 
many  men  of  honour  in  that  company  to  avow  a  palpable  cheat; 
To  which  we  may  subjoin,  that  if  men  were  as  much  disposed 
to  judge  of  this  prince's  actions  with  candour  as  severity,  this 
precaution  of  entering  a  protest  m  his  council  books  might 
rather  pass  for  a  proof  of  scrupulous  honour  ;  lest  he  should 
afterwards  be  reproached  with  breach  of  his  word,  when  he 
should  think  proper  again  to  declare  the  assembly  at  West- 
minster no  parliament.  (5)  The  denying  of  his  commission 
to  Glamorgan  is  another  instance  which  has  been  cited.  This 
matter  has  been  already  treated  in  a  note  to  chap.  Iviii.  That 
transaction  was  entirely  innocent.  Even  if  the  king  had  given 
a  commission,  to  Glamorgan  to  conclude  that  treaty,  and  had 
ratified  it,  will  any  reasonable  man  in  our  age  think  it  strange, 
tl^at^  in  order  to  sztve  his  own  life,  his  crown,  his  fejnily,  h^ 
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friends^  and  his  party,  he  shonld  make  a  treaty  with  papists^ 
and  grant  them  very  large  concessions  for  their  religion  I 
(6)  There  is  another  of  the  king's  intercepted  letters  to  the 
queen  commonly  mentioned  ;  where  it  is  pretended,  he  talk-' 
cd  of  rsdsing  and  then  destroying  Cromwel :  But  that  story 
stands  on  no  manner  of  foundation^  as  we  have  observed  in  a 
preceding  note  to  this  chapter.  In  a  word,  the  parliament^ 
after  the  commencement  of  their  violences,  and  still  more  after 
•  beginning  tlie  civil  war,  had  reason  for  their  scruples  and  jea- 

lousies, founded  on  the  very  nature  of  their  situation,  and  on  the . 
general  propensity  of  th^  human  mind ;  not  on  any  fault  of  the . 
king's  character  ;  who  was  candid,  sincere,  upright,  as  much 
as  any  man  whom  we  meet  with  in  history.     Perhaps  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  another  character  so  unexceptionable  in  this 
particular. 

As  to  the  other  circumstances  of  Charles's  character, 
chiefly  exclaimed  against,  namely,  his  arbitrary  principles  in 
government,  one  may  venture  to  assert,  that  the  greatest  ene- 
mies of  this  prince  will  not  find,  in  the  long  line  of  his  prede- 
cessors, from  the  conquest  to  his  time,  any  one  king,  except 
perhaps  his  father,  whose  administration  was  not  more  arbi- 
trary and  less  legal,  or  whose  conduct  could  have  been  recom^ 
mended  to  him  by  the  popular  party  themselves,  as  a  model, 
in  this  particular,  for  his  government.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to 
say,  that  example  and  precedent  can  never  authorize  vices  : 
Examples  and  precedents,  uniform  and  ancient,  can  surely  fix 
the  nature  of  any  constitution,  and  the  limits  of  any  form  of 
government.  There  is  indeed  no  other  principle  by  which 
those  landmarks  or  boundaries  can  be  settled. 

What  a  paradox  in  human  affairs,  that  Henry  VIII.  should 
have  been  almost  adored  in  his  lifetime,  and  his  memory  be 
respected :  While  Charles  I.  should,  by  the  same  people,  at 
no  greater  distance  than  a  century,  have  been  led  to  a  public 
and  ignominious  execution,  and  his  name  be  ever  after  pursued 
by  falsehood  and  by  obloquy  !  Even  at  present,  an  historian 
w.ho,  prompted  by  his  courageous  generosity,  should  venture, 
though  from  the  most  authentic  and  undisputed  facts,  to  vindi- 
cate the  fame  of  that  prince,  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  such 
treatment,  as  would  discourage  even  the  boldest  from  so  dan- 
gerous, however  splendid  an  enterprise. 


NOTE,  [K]  p.  185. 

THE  following  instance  of  extravagance  is  given  by 
Walker,  in  his  History  of  Independence,  Part  II.  p.  152. 
About  this  time,  there  came  six  soldiers  into  the  parish  church 
of  Walton  upon  Thames,  near  twilight:  Mr.  Faucet,  the 
preacher  there,  not  having  till  then  ended  his  sermon.  One 
of  the  soldiers  had  a  lanthorn.in  his  hand,  and  a  candle  burning 
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in  it,  and  in  the  other  hand  four  candies  not  lighted.     He* desi- 
red the  parishioners  to  stay  a  while,  saying  he  had  a  message 
from  God  unto  them,  and  thereupon  offefedto  go  into  the  pul- 
pit.   But  the  people  refusing  to  give  him  leave  so  to  doj  orto 
stay  in  the  church,  he  went  into  the  churchyard,  and  there 
told  them  that  he  had  a  vision,  wherein  he  had  received  a  com- 
mand from  God  to  deliver  his  will  unto  tliem,  which  he  was 
to  deliver,  and  they  to  receive  upon  pain  of  damnation ;  con- 
sisting of  five  lights.     (1^)  That  the  sabbath  was  abolished  as 
"  unnecessary,  Jewish,  and  merely  ceremonial,  and  here  (quoth 
"  he)  I  should  put  out  the  first  light,  but  the  wind  is  so  high 
"  I  cannot  kindle  it.     (2.)  That  tithes  are  abolished  as  Jewish 
1^^  and  ceremonial,  a  great  burden  to  the  saints  of  God,  and  a 
«  discouragement  of  industry  and  tillage.    And  here  I  should 
^  put  out  my  second  light,  &c.     (3.)  That  ministers  are  abol- 
^^  ished  as  antichristian,  and  of  no  longer  use,  now  Christ  him- 
^<  self  descends  into  the  hearts  of  his  saints,  and  his  spirit 
"  enlighteneth  them  with  revelations  and  inspirations.     And 
*'  here  I  should  put  out  my  third  light,  &c.     (4.)  Magistrates     ' 
"  are  abolished  as  useless,  now  that  Christ  himself  is  in  purity 
**  amongst  us,  and  hath  erected  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  upon 
"  earth.     Besides,  they  are  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  the  liberty 
"  of  the  swnts,  and  tie  them  to  laws  and  ordinances,  mere  hu- 
"  man  inventions.     And  here  I  should  put  out  my  fourth  light, 
"  &c.     (5)  Then  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  pulling 
*^  out  a  little  bible,  he  showed  it  open  to  the  people,  saying, 
"  here  is  a  book  you  have  in  great  veneration,  consisting  of 
"  two  parts,  the  old  and  new  testament :  I  must  tell  you  it  is 
^*  abolished  ;  it  containeth  beggarly  rudiments,  milk  for  babes : 
*'  But  now  Christ  is  in  glory  amongst  us,  and  imparts  a  farther^ 
*^  measure  of  his  spirit  to  his  saints  than  this  can  afford,  I  am 
*'  commanded  to  bum  it  before  your  fcice.    Then  putting  out 
"  the  candle,  he  said,  and  here  my  fifth  light  is  extinguished.'* 
It  became  a  pretty  common  doctrine  at  that  time,  that  it  wa's 
unworthy  of  a  christian  man  to  pay  rent  to  his  fellow  creatures ; 
and  landlords  were  obliged  to  use  all  the  penalties  of  law  against 
their  tenants,  whose  conscience  was  scrupulous. 

N 

NOTE,  [L]  p.  219. 

WHEN  the  earl  of  Derby  was  alive,  he  had  been  sum- 
moned by  Ireton  to  surrender  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  he  retuiTied 
this  spirited  and  memorable  answer ;  "  I  received  your  letter 
**  ffxxk  indignation,  and  with  scorn  returti  you  this  answer ; 
*'  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  whence  you  should  gather  any 
'^  hopes,  that  I  should  prove  like  you,  treacherous  to  my  sove- 
''  reign  ;  since  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  my  former  actions  in 
"  his  late  majesty's  service,  from  which  principles  of  loyalty  I 
"  am  in  no  whit  departed.    I  scorn  your  proffers ;  I  disdain 
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^  your  fcrour;  I  abhor  your  treason ;  and  am  so  &r  frt>m  deliv^ 
^  ermg  up  this  island  to  your  advantage^  that  I  shall  keep  it  to 
tf  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  your  destruction.  Take  this  for 
«  your  final  answer,  and  forbear  any  farther  solicitations ;  for 
« if  you  trouUe  me  with  any  more  messages  of  this  nature,  I 
tt  will  bum  the  paper  and  hang  up  the  bearen  This  is  the 
<f  immutable  resolution,  and  shall  be  the  undoubted  practice  of 
^  him,  who  accounts  it  his  chiefest  glory  to  be  his  majesty's 
^  most  loyal  and  obedient  subject. 

«  DERBY.'* 

NOTE,  [M]  p.  221. 

IT  had  been  a  usual  policy  of  the  presb3rtertan  ccclesias-' 
•tics  to  settle  a  chaplain  in  the  great  families,  who  acted  as  a 
spy  upon  his  master,  and  gave  them  intelligence  of  the  most 
private  transactions  and  discourses  of  the  family.  A  signal  b« 
stance  of  priestly  tyranny,  and  the  subjection  of  the  nobility  ! 
They  even  obliged  the  servants  to  give  intelligence  against 
their  masters.  Whitlocke,  p.  502.  The  same  author,  p.  513. 
tells  the  following  story.  The  synod  meeting  at  Perth,  and 
citing  the  ministers  and  people,  who  had  expressed  a  dislike 
of  their  heavenly  government^  the  men  being  out  of  the  way, 
their  wives  resolved  to  answer  for  them.  And,  on  the  day  of 
appearance,  1 20  women,  with  g^o6d  clubs  in  their  hands,  came 
and  besieged  the  church,  where  the  reverend  ministers  sat. 
They  sent  one  of  their  number  to  treat  with  the  females,  and 
he  threatening  excommunication,  they  basted  him  for  his  labour, 
kept  him  prisoner,  and  sent  a  party  of  60,  who  routed  the  rest 
of  the  clergy,  bryised  their  bodies  sorely,  and  took  all  their 
baggage  mid  12  horses.  One  of  ^e  ministers,  after  a  mile's 
running,  taking  all  creatures  for  his  foes,  meeting  with  a  sol- 
dier, fell  on  his  knees,  who  knowing  nothing  of  the  matter, 
asked  the  blackcoat  what  he  meant  ?  The  female  conquerors, 
having  laid  hold  on  the  synod  clerk,  beat  him  till  he  foreswore- 
his  office.  Thirteen  ministers  rallied  about  four  miles  from  the 
place,  and  voted  that  this  village  should  never  more  have  a 
synod  in  it,  but  be  accursed  ;  and  that  thoy gh  in  the  years  1 638 
and  1639,  the  godly  women  were  cried  up  for  stoning  the  bish- 
ops, yet  now  the  whole  sex  should  be  esteemed  wicked. 


NOTE,[N]p.  268. 

ABOUT  this  time  an  accident  had  almost  robbed  th^ 
protector  of  his  life,  and  saved  his  enemies  the  trouble  of  all 
their  machinations.  Having  got  six  fine  Friesland  coachhorses 
as  a  present  from  the  count  of  Oldenburgh,  he  undertook  for 
his  amusement  to  drive  them  about  Hyde-Park ;  his  secretary* 
Thurloe,  being  in  the  coach.    The  horses  were  startled  and 
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ran  away  t  He  was  unable  to  command  them  or  keep  the  box^ 
He  fell  upon  the  pole,  was  dragged  upon  the  ground  for  some 
time ;  a  pistol  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  went  off;  and 
by  that  singulai*  good  fortune,  which  ever  attended  him,  he  was 
taken  up  without  any  considerable  hurt  or  bruise. 


NOTE,  [O]  p.  318. 

AFTER  Monk's  declaration  for  a  free  parliament  oa 
the  eleventh  of  February,  he  could  mean  nothing  but  the  king'a 
^storation :  Yet  it  was  long  before  he  would  open  himself 
even  to  the  king.  This  declaration  was  within  eight  days  after 
iiis  arrival  in  London.  Had  he  ever  intended  to  have  set  up 
for  himself,  he  would  not  surely  have  so  soon  abandoned  a 
project  so  inviting.  He  would  have  taken  some  steps,  which 
would  have  betrayed  it.  It  could  only  have  been  some  disap- 
^intment,  some  frustrated  attempt,  which  could  have  made 
turn  renounce  the  road  of  private  ambition.  But  there  is  not 
the  least  symptom  of  such  intentions.  The  story  told  of  sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  by  Mr.  Locke,  has  not  suiy  appear- 
ance of  truth.  See  lord  Lansdown's  Vmdication,  and  Phiiips's 
Contiimation  of  Baker.  I  shall  add  to  what  those  authors  have 
advanced,  that  cardinal  Mazarine  wished  for  the  king's  resto- 
ration; though  he  would  not  have  ventured  much  to  have 
procured  it. 

NOTE,  [P]  p.  405. 

THE  articles  were,  that  he  had  advised  the  king  to 
govern  by  military  power  without  parliaments,  that  he  had 
affirmed  the  king  to  be  a  papist  or  popishly  affected,  that  he 
had  received  great  sums  of  money  for  procuring  the  canary 
t>atent  and  other  ihe^  patents,  that  he  had  advised  a!nd  pro- 
cured divers  of  his  majesty's  subjects  to  be  imprisoned  against 
law,  in  remote  islands  and  garrison;^,  thereby  to  prevent  their 
haying  the  benefit  pf  the  law,  that  he  had  procured  the  cus- 
toms to  be  farmed  at  under  |*ates,  that  he  had  received  great 
'sums  from  the  Vintners'  company,  for  allowing  them  to  en- 
hance the  price  of  wines,  that  he  had  in  a  short  time^  gained  a 
greater  estate  than  could  have  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
profits  of  his  office^,  that  he  had  introduced  an  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment into  his  majesty's  plantations,  that  he  had  rejected  a 
proposal  for  the  preservation  of  Nevis  and  St.  Christopher's 
which  was  the  occasion  of  great  losses  in  those  parts,  that 
when  he  was  in  his  majesty's  service  beyond  sea,  he  held  a 
correspondence  with  Cromwel  and  his  accomplices,  that  he 
advised  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  that  he  had  unduly  altered  letters 
patent  under  the  king's  seal,  that  he  had  unduly  decided 
causps  in  council,   which  should  have  been  brought  before 
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chaAceiyt  that  he*had  issued  quo  warraintos  against  corporations 
with  an  intention  of  squeezing  money  from  them,  that  he  had 
taken  money  iov  passing  the  bill  of  settlement  in  Ireland,  th^ 
he  betrayed  the  nation  in  all  foreign  treaties,  and  that  he  1% 
the  principal  adviser  of  dividing  the  fleet  in  June  1666. 


NOTE,  [Q]  p.  430. 

THE  abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Brook  house  com- 
mittee (so  that  committee  Vas  called)  was  first  published  by 
Mr.  J^alph,  vol.  i.  ^.  1T7,  from  lord  Halifax's  collections,  to 
which  I  refer.  If  we  peruse  their  apology,  which  we  find  in 
the  subsequent  ps^e  of  the  same  author,  we  shall  find  that 
they  acted  with  some  malignity  towards  the  king.  They  would 
lake  notice  of  no  services  performed  before  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber 1664.  But  all  the  king's  preparations  preceded  that  date, 
and,  as  chancellor  Clai*endon  told  the  parliament,  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  computation  is  very 
probable.  This  sum,  therefore,  must  be  added.  The  com- 
mittee likewise  charged  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
the  king  on  account  of  the  winter  and  summer  guards,  saved 
during  two  years  and  ten  months  that  the  war  lasted.  But  this 
seems  iniquitous.  For  though  that  was  an  usual  burden  on 
the  revenue,  which  was  then  saved ;  would  not  the  diminution 
of  the  customs  during  the  war,  be  an  equivalent  to  it  ?  Besides, 
xiear  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  are  charged  for 
prize  money,  which  perhaps  the  king  thought  he  ought  not  to 
account  for.    Tliese  sums  exceed  the  million  and  a  half. 


NOTE,  [R]  p.  437. 

GOURVILLE  has  said  in  his  Meifioirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 
67|  that  Charles  was  never  sincere  in  the  triple  alliance  ;  and 
that,  having  entertained  a  violent  animosity  against  De  Wit,  he 
endeavoured  by  this  artifice  to  detach  him  from  the  French 
alliance,  with  a  view  of  afterwards  finding  an  opportunity  to 
satiate  his  veng^eance  upon  him.  This  account,  though  very 
little  honourable  to  the  king's  memory,  seems  probable  from 
the  eventSy  as  well  as  from  the  authority  of  the  author. 


END  OF  THE  SIXTH  VOLUME. 
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